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FOUR POEMS 

By Sir Rabindranath Tagorh, D. Litt. 
ELUSIVE. RECKLESS. 


She came for a moment and walked away, 

leaving her whisper to the south wind ’ 
and crushing the lowly flowers 
as she walked away. 

I searched for the mystery of her thought 

in her eyes 

and her lips silent with the burden of 
songs. 

The moonlight fell like an answering kiss 
as she Hung her glance at the sky 
and walked away. 

While her steps left a memory of music 
along the grassy path 
I wotidercd if the secret she held in her heart 
were happy or sad, 
if she would ever come back 
or follow the track of dreams 
as she walked aw'ay. 


ADVJiNTURE. 

I shall .lot wait and watch in the house for 

th}' coming, 

but will go forth into the open, 
for the petals fall from the drooping flowers 
and time flies to its end. 

The wind is up, the water is rufllcd,— 
be swift and cut the rope, 
let the boat drift in midstream, 
for time flics to its end. 

The night is pale, the lonely moon 
IS plying its ferry of dreams across the sky. 

The path is unknown, but I shall heed it 

not, 

my mmd has the wings of freedom and 
I know that I shall cross the dark. 

Let me but start on my journe}’^, 
for time flies to its end. 


For once be reckless, prudent traveller, 
and utterly lose thy path. 

Let a mist descend up^n the wideawake 

light of thy day. 

There waits the Garden of Lost Hearts 
at the end of the wrong road, 
there the grass is strewn with the wrecks 
of red flowers, 

there goes on the game of breaking and 

mending 

at the shore of the troubled sea. 

Long hast thou watched over thy store of 
weary years ; 

let it be stripped bare 
like a tree of its leaves in a storm. 
Put on thy forehead the triumphal crown 
of losing all in heedless baste. 


SPRING. 

Men. Come Spring, with all thy splend- 
our of songs and lavish life, 

Women squandering perfume upon the air 
till it overflows, 

Men. stirring tlie heart of the earth 
with a shiver of awakemeiit. 

Women. Come in a hurricane of joy, 
in a tumult of dance, 

Men. burn away the bonds of languor, 
striking life’s dimness 
into a flame-burst. 

Women. Come into the tremulous shade of 
Malati, athrill with the urge of 
new leaves and outbreak of 
flowers. 

Men. Eager Pilgrim, hurrying on thy 
endless quest of Paradise, 
follow thy path of song 
through passionate hearts. 
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Women. Come into the glimmer of dayfall, 
into the midnight hush, 
into the laughter of the rushing 
water, 

into the lake’s dark dumbness. 

Men. Like a swordstrokc of lightning, 
like a storm upon the sea, 
come into the midst of the clam- 
orous morning, 
of the busy town arid field, 


of all works and words 
and eflforts of Man. 

Women. Let thy anklets keep rhjthm and 
thy breath break into music. 

Come decked with jasmines and 
mantle of gleaming green. 

Men. Come impetuous Youth, 

proud warrior, with locks flying 
in the air like a flame, 
rush into the fight 
and conquer death. 


THE NACULAR MEDIUM 


VIEWS OP AN 

§ 1. Charges against our graduates. 

I N all civilised countries, next to religion 
educational questions provoke the 
greatest differences of opinion and even 
engender heat. If this criticism of the 
educational system and methods prepares 
the ground for constructive reform, it 
should be welcomed ; because such dis- 
content with the existing system is a 
healthy sign of interest in education and 
of the spirit of progress in the community. 

But judging from the public discussions 
on the subject, there seems to be something 
essentially wrong witli the present system 
ot education in India ; the evil is deeper 
than the mere unsuitability of this or that 
detail. The whole system is denounced 
for inefficiency and barrenness. We «are 
told that the first products of English 
education in India,— namely, the scholars 
of the old Hindu College of Calcutta and 
of Dr. Duffs missionary college,- were 
giants ; they produced masterly writers 
of English prose, leaders of society, and 
creators of new branches of vernacular 
literature. But the numerous graduates 
turned out of our University factories iiovv- 
a-days arc a puny race, whose slovenly 
English is kept in countenance only by the 
slipshod style of European journalism in 
India. The new race of our graduates, 
it is asserted, lack originality and depth ; 
they are fit to be clerks and pleaders, but 
not masters of literature, either in erudition 
or in creative power. 

The second proof of the alleged rotten- 
ness of the present educational system is 
the heavy “massacre” of b.a. candidates,— 
sometimes amounting to 80 p.c., as in 
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Madras and Allahabad in recent years. 
We are not concerned today with investi- 
gating the cause of such excessive “plough- 
ing,”— whether it is due, to irrational 
severity on the part of the examiners, 
inefficiency on the part of the teachers, or 
a cruel leniency in the lower examina- 
tions leading up to the B.A. We only desire 
to point out the frightful waste of young 
lives and energy that such heavy failures 
at examinations involve. Who is respon- 
sible for it, and how long will it continue 
without being remedied ? Where lies the 
remedy ? That is worth inquiring into. 

The aim of education is not to pump 
information into a iticin, but to develop his 
latent fiiculties. If we study two plays of 
Shakespeare at college, it is only to train 
ourselves in the art of understaiiding other 
plays of the same writer without the help 
of a teacher. Then, again, the educated 
man must prove himself fitter for his 
duties than his uneducated brother, other- 
wise his education has no justification. 

ilovv far has this been the case with us 
during the last generation ? The charges 
brouglit against our graduates, by our 
own countrymen even oftener than by 
foreigners, are— 

(a) Our studies arc not kept up after 
leaving college ; and, hence, English educa- 
tion does not become a part of ourlitCj nor 
does it influence our outlook upon the 
world. The chasm between the (English) 
school and the ^Oriental) home remains 
unbridged. 

(h) We acquire too much of book 
learning, mere knowledge of the theory of 
things, but lack general intelligence and 
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the power of readily and successfully 
adapting ourselves to new things. 

(c) Few or none among our graduates 
reach the position of experts or attain to 

rfection in their particular branches, 
e are an army of mediocres. 

(d) No addition has been made by us to 
the world’s stock of knowledge ; in the 
temples of Saras wati in England, Germany 
and France^ the modern Indians arc 
regarded as “intellectual Pariahs.” 

§ 2 . The charges examined. 

The last two of these charges refer to 
very ambitious ideals, and we shall leave 
them out of our consideration here. Time 
is, also, supplying an answer to them. 

We turn to the genera/ intellectual level 
of our graduates, which is rather low. 
(People who know both the countries say 
that it is no higher for the “Poll” or 
Pass B A. degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 
But then England and English Society have 
certain curatives which we lack.) 

True University education must, no 
doubt, form the character, develop the 
intellect, and infuse the spirit of searching 
for and accepting the truth. Apart from 
the influence of well-organised corporate 
•life in residential colleges, and the personal 
example of good teachers in all colleges, 
we can influence our students only through 
books. We must give them good books, 
and we must make them read them, think 
on them, and then try to apply their 
knowledge to the world around them, it, 
therefore, logically follows that our teach- 
ing misses its highest possible results in 
proportion as our pupils do not revert to 
books in later life. Where this is the case 
it is due to three causes ; (1) The high 
standard of living we have recently adopt- 
ed, which requires strenuous work in pro- 
fessional life in order to secure the neces- 
sary income. We cannot afford to rest or 
enjoy ourselves or even take a holiday, (as 
Europeans invariably do, with the result 
of lengthening their lives). 

(2) Modern Indian society has counter 
attractions, even among the things of the 
mind, which lure us away from English 
books. 

(3) We have to use an abnormal 
medium of instruction. This last brings 
me to the main point of my discourse, 

§ 3. Intellectual effects of using a foreign 
tongue. 

If the end of education is to make men 
think, then it is unquestionably abnormal 


to teach us in a language in which we do 
not think,— a language which we do not use 
at home, in the market-place, in the work- 
shop — and often not even in the club, — a 
language the use of which always requires 
a straining (however secret) of the mental 
powers, even on the part of the greatest 
among us. A process of perpetual transla^ 
tion cannot be a mental recreation. 

The experieiice of other countries may 
help us to understand the situation in 
India better. In the Middle Ages educa- 
tion in England was imparted through the 
medium of a foreign tongue, viz., Latin, 
and students had to answer questions in 
the same language. Hence culture was 
confined to a very small section of the com- 
munity, and intellectual barrenness was 
the result. Some good lawyers and theo- 
logians were, no doubt, produced, but not 
a single original thinker or writer. In Scot- 
land, lectures on philosophy were delivered 
in Latin up to 1700, when the mother 
tongue of the students was adopted in 
teaching and examination ; and the Scot- 
tish intellect at once flowered in an array 
of philosophers who are the glory of 
English literature— Hamilton, Rei^l, Stew- 
art, and others. 

In England to-day many students read 
advanced works written in German or 
French, but they arc taught and examined 
in their mother tongue. In Japan, German 
or English is compulsory as a second 
language, and not as the principal medium 
of instruction and examination. Hence 
their knowledge is real and deep, while 
ours is often rudimentary or mere book- 
learning dissociated from life. 

Take an example. A Matriculation 
candidate in India is usually 16 or even 17 
years old. He may be fairly compared 
with a 6th form Idov in a school in 
England. The Indian boy is taught and 
examined in a history of India written in 
English, and because English is a foreign 
tongue to him, in order to diminish the 
pressure on him, the size of this history of 
India has been wisely reduced to about 
150 printed pages. He therefore reads a 
very elementary work, which merely gives 
a hazy picture and burdens his memory, 
without teaching him the philosophy of 
history, or unfolding the full panorama of 
India’s growth through the ages. The 
Englisli boy of a corresponding standard 
reads a historx'^ of his country written in his 
mother tongue ; he can therefore easily and 
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ttnai'led by his teacher study a truly in- 
structive and lar^e history of Enpflancl 
like Joliii Richard Green’s great work. 
Thus, our insistence on the English 
medium for Indian boys, compels our sons 
when 17 years old to re id works meant 
for little boys of ten and thus cramps their 
minds, while English Matrics come equip- 
ped with advanced knowledge suited to 
their age. Supposing that English 6th 
form boys were taught Roman history 
written in Latin^ and asked to write their 
answers in Latin, their historical know- 
ledge would be extremely scanty and 
puerile, though their knowledge of the 
Latin tongue would be a trifle better. 
Knowlcgde of things would be sacrificed to 
mere knowledge of words. That is the 
unhappy condition of Indian students 
to-day. 

§ 4. The rival schools of educational 
experts on the vernacular medium. 

The evil had attracted the attention of 
many Indian educationists and well-wish- 
ers of our boys very early. As far back as 
1897 or so, at the instance of Sir Gurudas 
Baneiji and Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, the 
Bengali Sahity a Parishad consulted more 
than a hundred experienced teachers and 
public leaders and published their views ou 
the subject in one volume. Opinion was 
then found to be sharply divided into two 
schools : The first, ably represented by 
Mr. N. N. Ghosh (Principal, Metropolitan 
Institution , Mr. 11. M. Percival (Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta), and Rai 
Bahadur Radhika P. Mukherji (Inspector 
of Schools), held that the best way to im- 
prove a hoy’s knowledge of English is to 
make him read English books in all snb- 
jects, and not to relegate English to the 
position of a second language. Mr. Ghosh 
wished our College students to swim in an 
ocean of linglish literature and thus make 
it almost a mother tongue to themselves. 
Prof. Percival held that the vernacular 
medium of teachingand examination might 
do for those who wanted to stop at the 
Matriculation examination, but for those 
who wanted to go through a college 
course English should be the medium in 
all subjects from as early a stage in the 
school as possible, otherwise they would 
find it difficult to follow lectures and read 
text-books in English in the college 
classes. Radhika Babu strengthened his 
view by referring to the well-known fact 


tliat the Middle English Examination 
passed students (who h id been accustomed 
to English as a second language only), 
when they join a Matriculation school, 
(usually in til! 3rd class or 4fth form», no 
doubt show remarkable superiority to the 
boys trained from the beginning in H. E. 
Schools in Mathematics, History and 
S inskrit through the English medium, but 
this superiority rapidly disappears in a 
few years, while their deplorable inferiority 
in English continues throughout their aca- 
demic career. 

The other party, whose chief exponent 
was the poet Rabindranath Tagore, held 
that by teaching Mathematics, History, 
Science and Geograiihy in our mother 
tongue, we can not only secure greater 
thoroughness but also effect a reduction of 
the time taken in teaching these subjects, 
and the time so saved may be used in giv- 
ing the bo 3 ’s a more thorough knowledge 
ofHn^isli. Thus, according to him, the 
vernacular medium would ensure a deeper 
knowledge of things and of the English 
language also, at the same time. 

§ 6. Objections t<> the vernacular 
medium answered. 

Mr. N. N. Ghosh’s view was based upon 
a misconception. From the example of our 
exceptional scholars he imagined that 
when our average school boys are asked to 
prepare a subject (such as History) in Eng- 
lish, they read good pieces of literature 
bearing on that subject. He forgot that 
99 bo^'s out of a hundred would read only 
a cram-book, in which the information has 
been boiled down to the smallest compass, 
and literary beauties pruned away as use- 
less ! Or, oftener, they would commit to 
memory a catechism on the subject, or so- 
and-so’s Fifty Questions with Answers, 
which are certified as infallible at the Mat- 
riculation examination ! The actual re- 
sult, as every school-master in India 
knows, is neither the acquisition of a real 
knowledge of facts nor a decent mastery of 
the English language. 

Even our very best boys suffer to some 
extent from this abnormal system. The 
present writer, if he may be pardoned for 
referring to his own case, was one of the 
best scholars of his university in English ; 
but he frankly confesses that he did not at 
the time of his first reading it under- 
stand certain passages in Hunter's Brief 
History of the Indian People, an excellent 
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piece of literature, which was lii:5 Matri- 
ciilatiou Course, (rle, however, did not 
any crib. But th it is im iiatcrial to 
the question before us.) 

The necessity of the vernacular me liutii 
from the educational point of vicuv has, I 
fhope, been cstal)lishecl beyond dispute. 
By large niiuibers of our countrymen, it is, 
however, objected to, from certain otiicr 
points of view. The first objection is path 
tical : amidst the Babel of India's tongues, 
English is the only possible universal lan- 
guage and the only means of communica- 
tion and national union to the various 
races inhabiting this vast continent of a 
country. 

My answer to this objection is that 
English is at present an instrument of 
thought and medium of expression to only 
a few lakhs of men out of a population of 
31 crores. A few lakhs more can talk 
“pigeon English” like the Chinese at Can- 
ton, but their mastery of the language is 
not suflicient to enable them to write 
letters or read books in it, and the use to 
which they at present put their English 
can be equally well served by the “railway 
traveller's Hindustani” which all of us 
possess. Political union by means of a 
thorough knowledge of English is feasible 
only in the case of our “upper ten thou- 
sand”. But what means of union do you 
propose for the middle ten millions who 
can not road English daily papers nor 
speak anything but pigeon Englisli ? 

Ilappil}', community of language is not 
so important an element in nation-building 
as community of thought and life. Lang- 
uage is only an instrument for the purpose 
of national union, but thought or life is 
the essential thing. Readers of Dc Toeque- 
ville’s Ancicn Regime will remember how 
that gifted writer shows that a wonderful 
sameness of thought had spread over 
France on the eve of the Revolution of 
1789 and made the Revolution possible, 
though the immense majority of French- 
men in that age were illiterate. 

In India today this sameness of thought 
or uniformity of culture is being effected 
by our vernacular newspapers and maga- 
zines, which, I admit, merely reproduce 
the thoughts and spirit of our English 
papers. But the agency that actually and 
directly effects our national union is verna- 
cular and not English. There is a wonder- 
ful sameness between the best Bengali, 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujrati magazines, 
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and even ne wspapers. And this sameness 
would certainly not cease wiicii our boys 
are taught and examined in their mother 
tongue, because the English papers con- 
ducted by Indians would remain, the 
Englisli language and literature would 
remain f\)r the instruction of the upper 
ten ; only the middle ten millions would 
then begin to talk intelligently and think 
rationally in tlieir mo ther-tongue instead 
of talking in pigcon-English and not think- 
ing at all. 

§ 7. Practical difficulties considered. 

The second objection is based upon the 
unequal development of the different Indian 
vernaculars ; for example Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujrati, Hindi and Telugu have each a 
more advanced, more varied and more 
numerous literature than say Panjabi, 
Kanaresc or Siiuihi ; and therefore while 
collegiate instruction can be immediately 
given in the former group of vernaculars it 
is impossible with the latter group. 

My answer is, why should the back- 
ward races drag the more advanced races 
down to the pit of intellectual barrenness 
and mere verbal knowledge ? Why should 
the only rational education be denied to 
millions simply because a few hundred 
thousands of other people are not ready 
for it ? 

A third objection is that where the 
population is composed of the members of 
two or three different tongues, and only 
the vernacular of tlie majority can be 
adopted in the class-room, the minority 
speaking the otlier vernaculars will be 
excluded from instruction. Not necessarily, 

I reply. These minorities may be con- 
centrated in their special schools, where 
their mother-tongue would be used. A 
few isolated students, like Madrasi boys 
in a Bengal town or Bengali boys in a 
Panjab town will suffer, no doubt. But 
that is no reason for denying true educa- 
tion to the immense mass of Bengalis or 
Panjabis. 

And even these minorities need not 
suffer. If they use text-books written in 
their own vernaculars up to the prescribed 
standard of Iheir province, they will 
scarcely feel the absence of a teacher 
familiar with their vernaculars, because 
where books qre written in one’s mother 
tongue even boys can read them unaided. 
The difficulty will be only jn examining 
them ill small isolated places. And 
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supposing that they have to read the 
vernacular of the province, they will be 
hardly worse off than now. Every average 
Bengali school boy can derive no less 
instruction from a Hindi history of India 
than he at present does from a history of 
the same country written in English which 
he understands imperfectly. The only 
sufferers will be a few, viz.^ the best boys 
foreign to the province, who are very 
strong in English. 

After all, these minorities cannot turn 
the scale against millions who will benefit 
by the vernacular medium. To serve a 
few we are now content with a low 
“general** standard for all by making 
that standard English, 

§ 8. The true objections. 

As a practical teacher, I anticipate that 
the most serious obstacle to the extended 
use of the vernaculars in colleges will be 
their present poverty in scholarly books. 
The stage to which university instruction 
(as distinct from school teaching) can 
be carried on in a vernacular depends 
on the amount, variety and value of 
the literature already available in 
that vernacular. An example will make 
my meaning clear. Bengali is said to be 
the richest among the Indian tongues ; but 
even in Bengali there is no translation of 
Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, 
Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Tout or Oman’s School History of Eng- 
land, Bury’s Greece or Shuckburgh’s Rome, 
—not to speak of more advanced or 
specialised treatises in English. Our 
poverty is even greater in respect of scienti- 
fic works. 

To this it is answered that as soon as 
the vernacular medium is recognised by the 
university, good books in all subjects would 
be written in our mother- tongue. A horde 
of hungry literary hacks are, no doubt, 
waiting for that day. But what would be 
the value of their works ? I have heard it 
openly argued in our Literary Conferences 
and Academies that the introduction of the 
vernacular medium in our colleges was 
necessary as the best means of enriching 
our literature and giving bread to our 
starving authors ! This is putting the cart 
before the horse. It should never be for- 
gotten that the great literature of England 
is not the creation of text-book writers ; 
it has grown out of the patronage of a 
body much larger and far wiser than our 


Central Text-book Committees and Boards 
of Studies. 

To my mind th^ most fatal objection to 
the extension of the vernacular medium 
above the Intermediate standard is not the 
lack of suitable text-books (for that want 
can be very soon and very easily removed), ^ 
but the utter absence of higher works in 
our vernaculars. Such a state of things 
would inevitably lower the intellectual 
level of the vernacular university, were one 
created just now. Where all the scholarly 
books, works of reference, learned journals, 
and special treatises are written in English 
and the students have a limited mastery 
of English, their knowledge is sure to be 
confined to their (vernacular) text-books 
and their teachers’ lectures ; they cannot 
supplement these two scanty sources by 
private reading, and they miss the true end 
of university education ; they cannot gain 
intellectual freedom and they cannot be- 
come true scholars. If, for instance, I have 
to study the ancient Hindu remains of Siam 
and Indo-Chiua, in which subject all the 
best books arc in French, and I possess 
only an elementary knowledge of that 
tongue, it will be a slow and painful task 
to me to read those French books, and I ^ 
should, it I were a student preparing for an 
examination within a limited time, be ' 
tempted to confine myself to my (English 
or vernacular) text-book on the subject and 
my professor’s spoken words without any 
means of correcting or supplementing 
them. 

If, however, the introduction of the ver- | 
nacular medium does not result in a lower- 
ing of our boys’ knowledge of English, the : 
above objection cannot hold good. Actual ; 
experience alone can show whether such 
will be the result or not. The example of ; 
our Middle-English-passed school boys, 
however, does not incline one to be opti- 
mistic. j 

§ 9. What is practicable at present. 

To sum up, I think it is practicable and 
necessary at the present day to make Ben- 
gali the medium of teaching and examina- 
tion in our schools and also in our colleges j 
up to the Intermediate standard only. 
The boys may read English books, but ♦ 
they must answer in Bengali. In scientific 
subjects, English technical terms should be 
freely either written in English or transli- 
terated in Bengali. But angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend us from the philological 
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horrors coined by the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad and the Nagri Pracharini Sabha 
in their “Glossary of Englisli Scientific 
terms translated into the Vernacular” 
{JBaijaaaik Paribbasba). 

1 do not share the linguistic purist’s 
horror of such mixture of tongues. The 
English themselves have it, e.g., gas is a 
word of Dutch origin and not English, but 
it has been bodily taken into the English 
vocabulary. Why then should not we na- 
turalise it in our tongue unchanged instead 


of adopting a polysyllabic monstrosity of 
Sanskrit origin to express its meaning ? 

Our pandits have been the greatest ene- 
mies of the introduction of the vernacular 
medium, by their insistence on a difficult 
artificial literary Bengali style, which is 
often more obscure than English to us. 
Allow a simple unadorned vernacular 
style in the answers at University exami- 
nations as the best means of ensuring true 
knowledge. 

jADr.VATH SaRKAR. 
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By K..M. Panikkar, b.a. (O.xo.'t.), si.r.a.s., Dixon Scholar 
OP Christ Church. Oxford. 


Thb Problems op Indian Education. 

The questions of national education, answer them 
as you wilt, touch the life and death of nations.— 
Viscount Morky oi Blackburn, 

T hought and word, it has been well 
said, are inchoate action ; and every 
institution that considers its moral or 
legal right as an insufficient guarantee for 
its continued existence tries to control not 
only men’s actions but their thoughts and 
words. Every government that is interest- 
ed in maintaining tlie status quo thus 
finds itself invariably trying to mould the 
thoughts and opinions of men, not merely 
in those spheres that directly affect the 
governmental institutions but in all t^e 
varied phases of human activity. Tlie 
best method of such a control has been at 
all limes recognised to lie in the effective 
manipulation of the educational machinery 
of the community. The extreme republi- 
canism of the government of France is 
being imposed upon the community by its 
educational policy, just in the same way 
as the autocratic monarchy of Prussia 
tries to perpetuate itself by a State control 
of the universities. 

This principle, which has been from 
time immemorial the mainstay of every 
party ia power, is best illustrated by the 
educational policy of the British govern- 
ment in India. Indeed, education seems to 
have been at no time free and unhindered 
m our country. Brahminical India used 


all the power which it possessed in trying 
to impose a status education which would 
perpetuate its own supremacy. It is easy 
for a critic to find exact parallels for our 
present educational disabilities in the 
general policy of Brahminical India. If 
we now object that education is given to 
us through the medium of a foreign 
language, it could effectively be pointed 
out that Brahminical India did the same 
thing, insisted on education through 
Sanskrit, which was somewhat like a 
foreign language to the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of that time as English is 
today. If we now object that naval and 
military education is prohibited and 
opportunities for higher engineering and 
constructive skill are denied to us under 
the British government, it could be pointed 
out that the punishment for a Sudra bear- 
ing the sacrcvl words of the Vedas was 
mutilation. And that at no time of Indian 
history were educational disabilities so 
wide, and so rigorously enforced as in 
Brahminical India. 

Such an argument does our cause no 
harm. It only establishes beyond doubt 
our principle that the powers that be has 
always tried *to continue to be’ by an 
effective control of opinion through the 
educational machinery. In India under 
Britain, as in India under the Brahmins, 
the preservation of racial supremacy is the 
fundamental and apparently unalterable 
maxim of policy. This distrust of freedom 
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is the basic fact that wc have to face, am] 
any reconstruction of Indian Educational 
values must he preceded by a change in 
this essentially wrong attitude towards 
social growth. 

Indian education is now wholly under 
the control of the State. The State 
manages and moulds educational policy 
and ideal as thoroughly and as effectively 
as ever the Hrahmans or the Jesuits did. 
The universities are founded on govern- 
ment charter and exist on its siifterance. 
Their governing bodies are government- 
controlled. Their examinations are the 
only gateway to government appointment, 
thus discouraging all independent educa- 
tional attempts. It inspects the curricu- 
lum, discourages the study of certain sub- 
jects, encourages tlie extensive diffusion of 
certain othens, and tries tocircumscrific the 
intellect in narrow grooves. It limits the 
activity of the teacher, proliibits him from 
having opinions on vital questions, im- 
poses upon him obligations which no 
honourable and patriotic citizen could 
accept. The history of the educational 
policy in India is the hi.story of the pro- 
gressive systemalisatiou of this distrust of 
freedom, of the progressive adoption of the 
principle of status education, of the pro- 
gressive elaboration of the methodology to 
realise that principle. 

This distrust of freedom which thus 
makes a constructive nationalist educa- 
tional ideal imperative is seen not only in 
higher education, but more significantly in 
the policy pursued by the bureaucracy 
with regard to primary education. In 
studying it, one fact seems patent : the 
bureaucracy are afraid of educating the 
people. Nothing shows better the moral 
weakness of the British bureaucracy in 
India than the undoubted fact that they 
have definitely diseournged eoinpulsory 
primary education. By raising the cost of 
higher education they have tiicd to limit 
the higher education of the people. By 
refusing them universal primary education 
they have tried and in a very great measure 
succeeded in keeping the people ignorant. 

The universal control of our educa- 
tional institutions by the bureaucracy 
is the most demoralising fact in the 
complicated problem of our national 
existence. Even such institutions as 
the Benares Hindu University, which 
comes into existence with the bless- 
ings of the Government, do not by any 


means escape this vigv>rous and all-em- 
bracing control of the Indian bureaucracy. 
It is suspected and watched. The Govern- 
ment reserves the right of disapproving 
the nomination of any professor. It re- 
fuses to sanction Hindi as the medium of 
education. When even such a satellite in- 
stitution is under suspicion, it is impossible 
that independent experiments such as the 
Gurnkula and the Saiitiniketan should be 
left alone. The Government is keeping a 
w.atchful eye on them and we may he cer- 
tain that it would never allow those insti- 
tutions in any way to interfere with its 
general policy of educational servility. 

This however is not the only detect of 
our educational policy. An education for 
the express purpose of maintaining status 
relatioas necessarily tends to become 
formal. Its methodology becomes rigid 
and loses its meaning. As it is animated 
by no princlj)lc of progression but only by 
a desire to better the machinery', its formal- 
ism comes to be of the most deadening 
type ensuring a ‘Chinese^ type of station- 
ary society. Such a process is inevitable 
and the educational policy of the British 
Government since 1834 has shown this 
more conclusively than ever. 

Macaulay wrote his omniscient minute 
111 that year. It laid once and for ever the 
basis of the Anglo-Indian system of educa- 
tioij. We are not concerned here with a 
criticism of that system ; our business in 
this essay is to analyse and interpret the 
Educational Ideal of Indian Nationalism. 
What we have to recognise with regard to 
the Anglo-Indian system is that from 1834 
its tendency has been to become progres- 
sively itnieal. so that today it is a 
machinery which stunts our growth, a 
mass of unreality expressing no meaning 
and capable of expressing none, a system 
wdiieh tortures us by its elaboration and 
kills our mind and soul by its liarrenncss. 

Lord Ciiizon was the only viceroy who 
came to India with any ideas on education. 
He recognised the mischief that had been 
done in the preceding 65 years and valiant- 
ly tried to reform it. In an address to the 
Educational Conference at Simla he ex- 
pressed in his own magniloquent style all 
the glaring defects of the Anglo-Indian 
system. He declaimed with vehemence 
against the 'attempt to transplant the 
smaller educational flora from the hot 
houses of Europe’ into an entirely different 
atmosphere. The never-ending revolution 
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of the examination wheel by which the 
educational fate of a man was settled met 
with the violent disap[)robation of Lord 
Curzon. Indian education, he admits, is 
restricted in its aims and destructive in its 
methods. ‘It is of no use’, says he, ‘to turn 
out respectable clerks, munsiffs or vakils if 
this is done at the expense of the intellect 
of the nation.’ 

Lord Curzon’s criticism of the educa- 
tional policy of the British Government 
was crushing and conclusive. But his re- 
formative attempt, it must be admitted, 
ended in a total failure. His ideal was not 
free education, but an education controlled 
by the State. The Apostle of Efficiency 
cannot tolerate a variety of institutions 
with different ideals and methods. They 
must needs be regulated by the State. The 
Universities already under Government 
influence must become directly Government 
controlled ; otherwise they won’t be effi- 
cient— as though efficiency were the end of 
educational institutions. The Raleigh 
Commission reported very much as Lord 
Curzon desired. In spite of the vigorous 
protest of Sir Gurudas Banncrjea, the Com- 
niissicn came to the conclusion that the 
cost of higher education should be raised 
and that a greater control of the university 
by the Government will tend to education- 
al efficiency. 

The Indian national movement had 
watched with great anxiety the restless 
activity of Lord Curzon in this field. The 
Congress awoke at last to the extreme 
importance of the problem when the 
meddling hand of Lord Curzon showed 
them that the future of their country was 
being trilled with by an Anglo-Indian 
Committee. Till now the Congress had 
shown a fatuous indifference to this 
supremely important subject. The pres- 
sing necessity of a national programme 
in education and the fatal danger of allow- 
ing an alien Government full control of 
the training of the youth of the nation, 
patent enough to ordinary observers of 
political life, were completely ignored by 
the Congress until this time. It is true 
that a few devoted spirits of the Congress 
movement had for a long time seen the 
imperative character of this problem. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Surendra Nath Ban- 
nerjea, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and a few 
others had very early in their careers 
recognised the necessity of national control 
m edttCAtion and had realised that the 


problem of national education touched 
very vitally the life and death of nations. 
They had in their different spheres tried 
to solve that problem independently of 
the Government. But the Congress itself 
confined its activities to the strictly poli- 
tical problems as if the source from which 
all political action derived its motive 
force was not a question of politics at all. 

But the threatening activity of the 
viceregal meddler awoke the Congress 
from its characteristic slumber. The 
changed character of the Congress, its 
new and unbending nationalism, its 
gradual emancipation from the Bombay 
clique, all contributed to the general acti- 
vity and life which that movement showed 
during the latter part of the Curzonian 
regime. Lord Curzon’s attempt to raise 
the cost of higher education was therefore 
met with a direct challenge. The Congress 
at Benares enunciated the formula of 
‘National Education under National 
Control.’ Later events showed that this 
formula was interpreted in two entirely 
different ways by the two different parties. 
The vital difference between the two 
parties showed itself even in the interpret- 
ation of this non-political programme. To 
the Aloderates of the Gokhale type national 
education and national control meant only 
an extension of the field for Indians in the 
Service and a greater study of Indian sub- 
jects in the universities. To the Nationalists 
this formula meant something very differ, 
cnt. They interpreted it to mean the com- 
plete nationalisation of educational machi- 
nery and absolute boycott of all the insti- 
tutions where the hand of the Government 
was suspected. Thus the Congress com- 
mitted itself to an undefined formula which 
only covered, as all formulae are perhaps 
meant to cover, fundamental differences of 
opinion. Behind the united demand for 
national education under national control 
which the Congress put forward in 1905, it 
was easy for the acute observer to see the 
uncompromising hostility betw'een the 
Moderates and the Nationalists. 

The cleavage of opinion on the matter 
became vital when from the domain of 
congressional discussion an attempt was 
made to translate it into the field of action, 
Bengal instituted a Council of National 
Education and it seemed for a time that 
the educational monopoly of the Govern- 
ment was passing out of its hands. But 
the Bengal attempt failed as it was bound 
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to fail. ^ A division between the purse and 
the brain of a concern cannot indeed con- 
duce to its success. The moderates 
beaded by Rashbehari Gliose commanded 
the purse ; the nationalists headed by Ara- 
binao Ghose commanded the brains. The 
Hindu revival which was at the basis of 
the new nationalist movement had scarce- 
ly affected the moderates. They were still 
the 'crowning product of the British rule/ 
as one of them expressed it. They still 
looked to England for inspiration. They 
were unwilling to nationalise education 
completely, lest 'the crowning product of 
the British rule’ might become extinct. 
Arabindo and his party had no such fears. 
They looked not to Europe but to India 
itself for inspiration. To them, all the 
faith of the moderates in the wonderful 
effects of the western education was but 
one of the many vile superstitions which 
the Anglo-Indian system had sedulously 
cultivated. As the experiment of national 
education progressed, this divergence of 
opinion came more and more to the front. 
In a few years* time the whole system had 
completely broken down. Few tears need 
be wasted on the failure of this scheme. 
It only emphasised once more the funda- 
mental political truth that all great institu- 
tions that shape and mould the destiny of 
nations begin in individuals, and not in 
collective organised groups. The great 
pre-revolutionary educational force in 
Europe was the Society of Jesus and it had 
its origin in the brain of Ignatius Loyola. 
Comenius, Pestallozzi and Froebel and all 
the rest of the great teachers that have 
revolutionised the educational systems of 
the world and thus directed the thought 
and evolution of mankind into widely dif- 
ferent moulds were individuals and the in- 
stitutions that they set up did not owe 
their origin to the collective initiation of a 
group but to individual attempts to real- 
ise what society had generally laughed at 
as impracticable dreams. In this matter 
as in others real progress can come only by 
the action of individuals and the Bengal 
National Council of Education had this 
'basic fault.' It was left for an individual, 
the most eminent that Bengal has pro- 
duced after Chaitanya, to realise the ideal 
of National Education and Rabindranath 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur can in this way 
be said to be the contribution of Bengal to 
the solution of this problem. We shall 
examine it later. 


The Bengal Council was perhaps the 
most typical attempt of modern Anglicised 
and 'progressive’ India in the educational 
field. But the most remarkable experi- 
ment both in educational ideal and praa- 
gogic methodology came not from Bengal 
but from the Punjab. The Ar^a Samaj and 
the Hindu revival brought with them not 
only a new interpretation of the doctrines 
of the Aryan religion but also a new out- 
look on life, and a new conception of mental 
training. The Aryas recognised more fully 
than the congressionists that the develop- 
ment of an independent system of educa- 
tion must precede all attempts at recon- 
struction and readjustment of the bases of 
Indian society. This new attitude and 
outlook materialised in the Gurukula at 
Hard war. 

The Gurukula ideal of education is essen- 
tially different, not only from the Anglo- 
Indinn system but from the educational 
ideals of any of the modern countries. It is 
an attempt to revitalise the ascetic spirit 
of the ancient Hindu Culture. It is an 
experiment in assimilating as much of 
modern science as is essential with the 
spirit of our ancient civilisation. The 
Gurukula tries to found an Indian Univer- 
sity, Indian in every sense, out of which 
would arise a new Indian nation breathing 
the old and sacred atmosphere of the Vedas 
but tasting and relishing all that is useful 
and fine in the thought, literature and 
science of the modern nations. 

This is, we might say at once, the 
right ideal. But in the systematic jelabora- 
tion of its methodology the Gurukula 
system tends both to an ascetic severity, 
and a cast-iron formalism. In taking the 
children away from the realities of 
domestic life and interning them for very 
nearly 18 years in the unreal surroundings 
of a Himalayan monastery, the Arya Samaj 
theorists show an absolute ignorance of 
the fuiiclamcntal ideas of education. They 
forget the essential truth that an education 
which does not keep the child in touch with 
the realities of domestic life is no education 
at all ; that to be left after 20 years of 
restless mental activity in an unexplained 
and to him inexplicable environment is not i 
only harmful but positively destructive; 
that such a divorce of life in knowledge 
and life in reality can only lead to intellect- 
ual insincerity absolutely incompatible 
with true education. 

The answer which the Aryasamajists 
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make to this argument is that family 
influence in India is on the whole detri- 
mental to the full development of the child 
and that the less he secs of his family in 
his formative years the better. This line 
of argument takes for granted that it is 
for his elders to settle what is good for the 
child, and in effect that the mind of the 
child is soft clay to be moulded and shaped 
as his elders desire. This is the doctrine 
against which the great Comenius and the 
no less great Rousseau preached with 
such unanswerable logic. The child’s mind 
is not a virgin soil to use the famous 
metaphor of Comenius, to be sown by 
the teacher in a formal pattern. This is 
the basic flaw of the Gurukiila system. 
It treats the children as so much raw 
material to be manufactured by a longtime 
process into pious, patriotic, philosophical 
and literary citizens capable of carrying 
the Message of the Great Arya Civilisation 
to all the known parts of the world. 

Another and perhaps more eflcctive 
criticism on the Hardwar ideal is that it 
is essentially revivalistic and therefore 
lacking in the element of progression. The 
ideals of yesterday arc useless if they arc 
not interpreted from the point of view of 
the life of today. The Garukalas were 
prevalent full 2000 years ago and it is a 
vain attempt even if it were possiifle to 
re-vitalise an institution which flourished 
under widely diflerent conditions and in a 
very different time. No nation can go 
back and least of all could we who boast 
of having had a continuous civilised 
existence for 2000 years, afford to go back 
to a particular phase of our national 
evolution. Societal traditions have their 
place in educational systems and in India, 
or at least in the India of the Indians, such 
traditions are stronger than even a tradi- 
tionalist could wish. Every system of 
! education should have both the binding 
conservatism of the social tradition and 
the fluidal mobility of a progressional ele- 
ment. The former is the hold of the past. 
The latter is the problem of the present 
and the call of the future. In Indian insti- 
tutions the former is predominant ; the 
latter is deplorably lacking. The Gurukula 
of Hardwar shows this defect of our insti- 
tutions more conspicuously than anything 
in modern India. 

The principle of individual freedom so 
crushed out in Hardwar for uniformity of 
pattern is found to be the fundamental 


principle of the Santiniketan of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The Bengal Council was not 
an educational experiment ; it was solemn 
futility meant to be an educational de- 
monstration. But that unrest which drove 
the fatuous Congress to do something in 
its own extremely futile manner led the 
most fertile mind of modern Bengal to em- 
bark on an educational experiment the 
most unique of its kind in India. The 
School at Bolpur showed once more that 
experiment must begin, especially when the 
raw material on which it is begun is the 
most precious element in the nation, with 
the tested instincts of creative genius, and 
not by the commercial application of a 
uniform principle. The Santiniketan grew 
out of Tagore’s brains as the Academy 
grew out of Plato’s and the Bonnal School 
out of Pcstalozzi’s dreams. 

Educational practice has from time im- 
memorial been divided, as Mr. Richmond 
well puts it, into that which works 
through rules more than through sym- 
pathy, and that which puts sympathy 
before rule. The Hardwar system ex- 
emplifies the first : the Bolpur system ex- 
emplifies the second. The Hardwar system 
works through the class, assumes a uni- 
formity of intelligence and interest. Santi- 
niketan works through the individual, 
treats ‘each case on its own merit* with no 
uniformity of pattern and preconceived 
notions as to what the child ought to be 
when grown up. It assumes that every 
child is born good but with diflerent 
degrees of instinct, feeling and intelligence. 
The aim of all is the same but the capabi- 
lity of realising it differs in degree. Thus 
each imlividual should be ministered to in 
the fashion that fits him and brings out 
and developcs his qualities and not in the 
measure of another’s w'ants and desires. 

The teaching of tradition tends to 
societal control : individual liberty tends 
to social freedom ; but societal control and 
individual freedom are not incompatible 
when wc recognise that, individual liberty 
finds its highest and truest expression only 
under societal control. But though they 
arc not necessarily incompatible popular 
instinct is right when it draws a dividing 
line between the rigid formalism^ of the 
traditionalist and the sympathetic guid- 
ance of the individualist. The Gurukula 
ste'inds for the control therefore for the 
limitation of the future by the experience 
or the realised ideal of the past. Bolpur 
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stands for the ideal of free development 
deriving inspiration from tradition, but 
hindered as little as possible by the dead- 
weight of a desire to bring back into ex- 
istence an institution out of which life had 
flown centuries ago. 

Both the Gurukula and the Santiniketan 
are only individual attempts at the 
solution of a national problem. Realisa- 
tion of great principles can only come 
through the spontaneous energy of 
individuals : but institutions meant for 
remedying crying evils have to originate, 
not in the creative genius of a single man, 
but in the general consciousness oi a 
nation and its collective initiative. The 
Benares Hindu University is essentially a 
work of this kind. It is not the realisation 
of a great principle or ideal but simply an 
attempt to remedy the most conspicuous 
of all the evils of the Anglo-Indian system 
of education.^ Macaulay had written with 
the sublime impudence that characterised 
his peculiar talents that the Indian risorgi- 
mento can come only through the wide 
difiusion of European culture and that 
Indian civilisation, whatever it may have 
been worth, was as dead as the Assyrian. 
The palpable falsity of this view was 
manifest from its beginning. Its im- 
portance lies on its results rather than on 
its merits. Prom that day dates the de- 
plorable divorce of Indian education from 
Indian thought and Indian feeling. The 
universities of India were but factories 
where a few were manufactured into 
Graduates and a good many more wrecked 
in the voyage of their intellectual life. 

\Ahat the Hindu University has at- 
tempted to do is to bring Indian education 
into conformity with Indian culture. With 
its many and patent faults we need not 
concern ourselves. What we should re- 
cognise clearly is that the Hindu University 
diners essentially from the Anglo-Indian 
Universities in that the former exists for 
the express purpose of interpreting Hindu 
culture, and as the material and tangible 
expression of the cultural unity of India. 
Thus the Benares University is a far-reach- 
ing experiment remedial in its primary 
character but creating a new atmosphere 
vitalising old traditions, interpreting 
racial ideals and^ spreading the thought 
and feeling of ancient and modern India. 

Here we have the right ideal. But in the 
execution of that ideal lies unsolved the 
problem of national education. The 
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Benares University is as effectively con- 
trolled by the Government as its own insti- 
tutions. The watchful eye of the Bureau- 
cracy is on it and it is independent only in 
name. The experiment is so important, the 
probable effects from it so far-reaching, the 
success or failure of it so vital, that the 
Governmeut acting on its irrational dis- 
trust of free and unshackled education con- 
sidered itself justified in imposing its own 
authority on it. But when all is said of the 
influence of an alien Government, of the 
reactionary character of any institution 
that exists to interpret ancient ideals and 
not primarily to search for truth, of the 
mischief that it may originate due to its 
sectarian character, of the great and cry- 
ing evils such as the caste system which it 
may perpetuate, when all is said, the 
Benares Hindu University remains acapital 
fact which is bound to influence our 
national evolution certainly in a much 
better way than the Anglo-Indian institu- 
tions. 

Its chief defect we have noticed before. 
It is remedial and therefore supplementary. 
It does not solve the educational problem 
of nationalist India. It does not even 
face the issues boldly. But this must be 
admitted that it is a great step forward. 
It is the natural nucleus of any national 
experiment in education. Around it would 
gather institutions united in their diversity, 
inspired by the majestic flow of the sacred 
Ganges from whom, as it was written of 
yore, is bound to flow all that is good and 
great in India. 

II. 

Up to now our work has been entirely 
critical and estimative. The greater task 
of stating and analysing the problem and 
interpreting the tendency of the new 
nationalists towards it remains. 

What most strikes anyone who ap- 
proaches the problem of Indian Education 
from any point of view, is its appalling 
magnitude. Here is a country with a 
population of 315 millions whose future 
salvation depends greatly upon the careful 
study and the right solution of this 
problem. Here is a not inconsiderable 
portion of the human kind whose destiny 
depends a great deal upon those who have 
the foresight to see and the energy and the 
enthusiasm to realise a right edueational 
ideal. The problem is indeed bewildering 
in its variety. It is as if one entered a 
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primeval forest, thick and crowded with 
trees, with no gleam of light to guide 
one’s steps, with soft grass and wild 
creepers covering many a pitfall. But if it 
is difficult, nay almost impossible to 
traverse, we must also admit the tempta- 
tion to persevere in the attempt is as great, 
seeing that beyond this dark and untrav- 
ersed forest lies the promised land, the 
land of a free and educated population. 

Out of the wild variety of this problem 
three factors stand out towering above 
the rest. They are the questions of 
common language, of the education of^ 
women, and of the general policy and the 
institutions by^ which to realise it. The 
first question is whether India should be 
treated as a cultural unity, whether a new 
All-Indian language, a modified Arya - 
Bhasha embodying not only the culture of 
Ancient India, but assimilating the contri- 
bution of the Mussulman inhabitants 
should be consciously evolved out. The 
second question is whether we should 
perpetuate the status relation between/ 
men and women in education, whether an 
absolute equality of sexes in educational 
practice is not bound to afiect adversely 
the free progress of a family and social 
development. Whether a different educa- 
tional ideal for women is not desirable, 
possible and practicable. The third 
question is the question of the educational 
principles and institutions ; whether a*^ 
uniform general policy is desirable, if 
desirable how far it should be carried, 
whether the realisations of great principles 
does not come from the co-ordination of 
tested units, whether it would be more 
desirable to nationalise interest than, to 
universalisc it. Such are the main outlines 
of the problem which the nationalist has 
to face not only when India governs her- 
self but even today, because without at 
least a partial solution of the educational 
problem Swaraj would remain an unrealis- 
ed ideal. 

The first question-^that of a common 
language, is one of the most pressing of 
pur problems not only from an educa- 
tional, but from a general nationalist 
point of view. Without it all our eflforte 
at united action must for ever remain 
virtually ineffective. It is true that before 
the^ British dominion India was one in 
^ling, thought and culture. But today 
by the influence of a foreign language her 
different provinces are tending to a 


difference even in these vital points. This 
process of disintegration can be arrested 
only by a common language. Is such a 
thing possible ; if possible, can Indian 
Nationalists unaided by the all-pervading 
machinery of government realise it ? This 
is the first question we have to answer. 

That English can never serve the purpose 
of a common language is a manifest fact 
that requires no argument to prove. It 
is so utterly foreign to os that education 
in it involves an enormous waste of mental 
power. This waste is sufiered not only by 
those whose natural gifts are so overflow- 
ing as to be indifferent to its efiects but 
by everyone who desires to be educated in 
India. This is the explanation of the 
enormous number of failures in our univer- 
sities, and of that unique and therefore all 
the more heartrending phenomenon of the 
Indian educational world the “failed 
English can never become anything but the 
language for a microscopic minority of our 
inhabitants— the cidevant Eurasian. For 
us Indians it is and it will ever be a 
language in which to commit literary 
suicide, a tongue which stifles our expres- 
sive faculties, a medium of expression 
which kills all the thinking power of our 
mind. The use of a foreign language as the 
medium of our higher education leaves ns 
without a national genius in literature, in 
sciences and in thought. Lord Curzon was 
essentially right, though in a negative 
sense, when he said that the raising of the 
cost of higher education would tend to the 
betterment of India. Such an administra- 
tive act would limit the classes who would 
be affected by this intellectual ravage. It 
would confine the intellectual exploitation 
to the very few who are rich. The ordi- 
nary man, though he does not gain, surely 
does not lose by this arrangement. 

Setting aside therefore the impossible 
supposition that English can at any time 
be the common language of India we are 
left with two alternatives, to wit that 
we should choose as our common language 
either an unused language— a dead langu- 
age as it is erroneously called — Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, or Classical Persian, or, one of 
the chief Indian vernaculars, such as 
Hindi, Bengali or Tamil. Of these two 
possible alternatives we can dismiss the 
first with a few words. True that Sans- 
krit has the merit of being known and 
studied all over India. It has also the 
merit of being the common basis of all the 
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Indinn langnaj^es. But at /20 t/me does it 
seem to have been extensively spoken in 
India and it is hardly possible that such a 
perfect language with all its different 
verbal forms could ever be spoken by the 
ordinary^ man. Persian, of course, has 
little claim to be the common language, 
and Prakrit, less. 

Thus we are left with the indubitable 
fact that the common language of India 
can only be one of the three or four chief 
vernaculars of India. The problem more 
plainly stated becomes this : which langu- 
age ore we to choose, from among the 
great vernaculars of India as the medium 
of higher education and the basis of higher 
communal life ? The apparent contest is 
between Hindi, Bengali and Tamil. But 
the contest seems to me to be only an 
apparent one. Neither Tamil nor Bengali, 
however cultivated their literatures be, 
can claim to be anything but the language 
of a particular province, a language spoken 
by a sub-nationality. But the case of 
Hindi is different. " The Hindi-speaking 
people do not inhabit a particular marked- 
out portion of India. It is in fact under- 
stood all over North India. It is under- 
stood in a slightly different form by all the 
Mussulman inhabitants of India and this 
fact alone makes its claim a matter of in- 
contestable weight. Also it has a double 
alphabet which, peculiarly enough, is in 
this case not a hindrance but an addi- 
tional claim. Its Nagari character makes 
it acceptable to all Hindus ; its Urdu 
character makes it acceptable to ^ all 
Mussulmans. Thus an acceptance of Hindi 
would preserve the continuity of our civi- 
lisation both for our Muslim brethren and 
for ourselves. 

It is an interesting and supremely im- 
portant subject which we would have liked 
to discuss with greater elaboration had 
the limits of this essay permitted it. How- 
ever before entering into the consideration 
of the next question we would attempt to 
answer one important objection that is 
commonly raised against the evolution of 
an Indian common language. Will not 
the adoption of any one Indian language, 
say Hindi for example, as our lingua 
franca adversely affect the growth of our 
vernaculars ? Will not the language in 
which Cbandidas and Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote, say these, become in course 
of time, like Gaelic in Ireland, merely a 
dead tradition. Will not the sublime 
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Tirukural, and the no less sublime Songs of 
Kamdas, become like the wonderful poems 
of the Welsh bards, or the reputed epics of 
of the Aztecs mere objects of curiosity for 
the antiquarians ? The fear is legitimate, 
though groundless. The unique greatness 
of India lies in its wonderful diversity, and 
the ideal of a great India must always 
remain a diversity-ideal. Is the attempt 
to create a common language an attempt 
to create a uniformity of thought and 
expression ? If it is, it is treason to India. 
But under no conceivable circumstances 
can it be so. A second language taught 
and spoken as such can never replace a 
well cultivated mother tongue. The 
Bengali would be proud of his tongue as 
the Tamilian, the Gujerati, the Punjabi 
and the Malayali would be. They would 
be cultivated with greater zest and inter- 
est as the knowledge of the other Indian 
languages grew among the people. The 
objection therefore is groundless. 

The proper education of women is the 
next problem. We have noticed that 
this problem has to be treated in three 
main lines, which are— first, whether we 
should perpetuate the status relation 
between men and women in education, 
secondly, whether the Indian family life 
does not demand a peculiar consideration 
in our educational problem, thirdly, 
whether a different educational ideal for 
our women cannot without breaking the 
continuity of our culture be evolved from 
our past. 

The Indian nation can never be free till 
the Indian woman has ceased to be a slave. 
The Indian nation can never be educated 
till, the Indian woman has ceased to be 
ignorant. I am not saying that the Indian 
womanhood is bound in slavery, or that 
it is'blinded by ignorance. But the fact is 
that both in the relative status of sexes 
and in the idea of their education our 
present system affords room for very con- 
siderable modification. Is that modifica- 
tion to come through the activities of the 
social reformers or by the extensive diffu- 
sion of education. The difference between 
the^ two processes is great indeed. The 
social reformers try to impose their ideas 
on the generality, believing implicitly in 
the infallibility of the reforms they 
advocate. The social reform tempera- 
ment is the temperament of the missionary. 
On the other hand the process of social 
evolution through the wider diffusion of 
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education is essentially a process of raising^ 
the general standard of opinion and thus 
making social reform the real expression 
of the conscious will of the community. 

The question however arises whether 
we are to perpetuate the status relation 
of sexes in our educational system. The 
process of human evolution has surely been 
in the progressive differentiation of sexes 
which has now become a , dominant and 
capital fact in all organised societies. The 
question of sexual status and education 
affects us in an entirely diSerent way. At 
present the education of our females, 
such as it is, is entirely in relation to the 
family and not to the community. It is 
designed so as to make the chihl as it 
grows up a sweet and docile wife, an ideal 
mother, and when she reaches that age a 
self-sacrificing widow and able head of the 
family. This ideal is absolutely right as 
far as it goes. But it does not go far. It 
gives no place for the relation of women 
to the community. That relation is 
only^ implied in a very limited sense in 
the ideal mother. The business of the 
mother, as far as the community is con- 
cerned, according to this ideal, is to rear 
up ideal citizens. Naturally the question 
arises : does the social relationship of 
women end with rearing up excellent 
soldiers and sagacious politicians ? Is 
she merely a means and not an end in 
herself? Can her faculties be fully and 
freely- developed except in relation to the 
organised community, and, by limiting her 
to the smallest possible community, the 
family, are we not limiting the develop- 
ment of her faculties ? It is therefore evi- 
dent that any comprehensive solution, of 
the educational problem must include the 
final destruction of the artificial limitation 
of feminine relationship to the family. 

This brings us to the second question 
whether such an extension of feminine acti- 
vity through a different ideal of education 
which, while perpetuating the healthy 
status relation of sexes, does not limit the 
female to the family, would affect adverse- 
ly that vital point of our civilisation— the 
joint family system. It is by no means 
clear whether a higher individuation of 
the units that compose the family would 
tend to its breakup and it does not seem 
to be true that a freer interpretation of 
the position of women in society must 
lead to a disintegration of the family. 
iVhat seems quite clear is that the joint 
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family system as it is, with all its merits, 
tends very considerably to be a deadweight 
in the matter of freer, fuller and healthier 
family life, and a purification of it in its 
essentials can come only through the in- 
creased intelligence of women. Female 
education as long as it is imparted with 
the view of perpetuating the status rela- 
tion of the sexes or on the other hand is 
based on the idea that such differences 
ought not to exist, would remain wholly 
unreal, disturbing the whole fabric of 
social organisation and sapping the very 
vital roots of all social existence. The 
education of women, such as is given in 
India today, inclines to the second alterna- 
tive of ignoring the existence of sexual 
differences. That is why female education 
in India has been a totally disturbing, in- 
stead of a consolidating, factor in social 
life. The Indian joint family life being in- 
deed the realised truth of a thousand gener- 
ations requires a peculiar consideration 
in our educational problem. Our ideal 
should not be to destroy but to purify it. 

Does this ideal mean a break in the con- 
tinuity of our civilisation ? In spite of the 
opinion of Sir C. Sankaran Nair, no sen- 
sible man has ever believed that according 
to Hindu ideals woman is created to minis- 
ter to man's wants. The Hindu ideal of 
womanhood has been the ideal— not the 
European conception of a helpmate for 
man soothing his distracted hours— of a 
necessary counterpart without whom man 
by himself cannot attain salvation. What 
Sri Krishna asks his old playmate Kuchela 
when that pious devotee visited the Lord, 
is whether the female rishi suited him in 
every way. Indeed, according to the Hin- 
du ideal man and woman are like the twin 
blade of a pair of scissors each important 
and insufficient in itself and capable of ac- 
tion only in combination. There is no 
superiority or inferiority in their relations. 
The right ideal is to make both the blades 
as keen as possible. This not only does 
not mean a break in the continuity of the 
Hindu tradition but is in entire conformity 
with its spirit. Such is the opinion of 
those who have devoted their life work to 
the cause of female education. Prof. 
Karve in founding the women's university 
has the same ideal. The Gurukula autho- 
rities in establishing an institution for 
girls gives the authority of orthodox 
Hinduism to this ideal. 

Nowit remains to discuss whether a 
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general edacatiooal programme nnder 
these conditions Is possible, and whether 
such a policy would be desirable as laying 
down the main lines of our educational 
development. A general policy means at 
least an attempt on the part of the powers 
that be to lay down certain things as the 
essential minimum of education. This 
power in the hands of a government 
generally tends to a control of the educa- 
tional system. _ That is eminently undesir- 
able, even it it comes from a strictly 
nationalist Indian Government. Education, 
unless we want to travesty it as a govern- 
mental instrument, must necessarily be 
free and nnhamfiered. Thus a general 
poliey can be laid down only to this 
extent, that is, the Government while 
encouraging, by every means in its power, 
should leave education outside the scope 
of its general activities except in so far as 
to remedy such manifest evils as a 
monopoly by any particular community, 
or a general inactivity in any particular 
field. The Government should make 
primary education free and compulsory, 
but in no case should it insist on a general 
curriculum for the whole of India. It 
should be left to the discrimination of the 
local authorities prescribing however that 
in such subjects, as elementary Arithmetic 
of which the realised cx|)eriments of the 
past centuries have convincingly proved 
the utility, a minimum standard should be 
set. Only up to this has the Government 
any right oi interference. In its educa- 
tional policy the Government’s activity 
should be one of co-ordination of educa- 
tional institutions. 

How then are we to realise this ideal of 
free and compulsory primary education, 
absolutely under local control, with the 
least possible interference from the govern- 
mental authorities ? Is it by a system of 
free universities as in America or by a 
system of local effort supplemented by 
board schools as in England ? The 
answer is difficult. But this much we can 
say without any fear of contradiction : A 
national programme of education in a 
country like India whose greatness lies in 
the rich diversity of her people, her ideals 
and her life, mtist essentially be a pro- 
gramme of local effort, of individual ex- 
periment and of provincial and national 
co-ordination. The Government can there- 
fore never lay down an educational policy. 
Xi it did, suen a policy would only create 


a mechanical process of instruction without 
any local colour, without any conformity 
with the realities of life, without any 
attempt to create intellectual sincerity. 
The realisation of any ideal, however good, 
can come only through the general preva- 
lence of individual experiments in that 
direction. A state can never successfully 
impose it on the community without 
transforming the character of that ideal. 

To summarise what we have said till 
now. The nationalist movement in India 
is threatened today by a grave danger, 
that of an inquisitorial control by the Gov- 
ernment of the educational machinery. On 
the face of it, therefore, a nationalist pro- 
gramme in education becomes an impera- 
tive necessity. From the earliest days of 
the national movement the more far-sight- 
ed among them had seen this. But their 
efforts remained mainly local until the 
meddling hand of Lord Curzon imposed on 
an unwilling Congress the necessity of en- 
nunciating a general policy in education. 
The translation of that policy from the 
realm of speech to that of action ended in 
complete failure. But other experiments, 
such as the Gurukula which attempts to 
revive the ascetic spirit of the ancient 
Hindus and the Santiniketan which tries 
to realise the principle of individual free- 
dom, arose out of that educational unrest. 
The Benares University expressed in a 
tangible form the dissatisfaction of the ^st 
moderate mind with the Anglo-Indian 
system of education. 

But a really nationalist ideal in educa- 
tion has not yet been authoritatively 
elaborated. Such an ideal must take into 
consideration the problem of a common 
language, which in the opinion of the pre- 
sent writer can only be Hindi. It must also 
give particular attention to the education 
of our women without attempting to dis- 
integrate the joint family system. Finally, 
a national educational programme must 
be a programme of local effort and nation- 
al co-ordination. It is unnecessary to 
forecast whether such an ideal is imme- 
diately practicable. Any diversity-ideal 
can only be a matter of growth though 
not necessarily slow. The nationalist 
effort in education, therefore, should be 
directed not chiefly towards any attempt 
to mould the governmental policy but m 
building up local institutions of a great 
variety of character and embodying 
different national ideals and cnlture. 



“ONE WRONG, ONE REMEDY’ 


Thereia alone lies the hope of nationalism, 
for. nationalism ignorant is nationalism 
inefiectiire. 

Let us remember this and then we shall 
have no more fear of the future. In the 
past India was great : the present is not 
without hope ; but with our united efiort 


her future shall indeed be greater than 
either her present or even her past. It 
depends upon us and let it not be said of 
us that the Spirit of Time in determin- 
ing the fate of our Motherland tried us 
in the ordeal of fire and found us want- 
ing. 


‘ONE WRONG, 

T his must be the motto of a reformer— 
whatever be his field of work. This 
is how he should feel on the question 
he is interested in. For example, a social 
reformer should leel that . the caste 
system is the only obstacle in the way 
of our advancement and that, if the 
system goes, all will be right with the 
woi Id, Without that deep feeling and nar- 
row vision in him, the cause could not 
much prosper. lie could not afford to 
take a wider view ; for, if he begins to feel 
that there are many wrongs in the world 
and many more wa^’S of combating them, 
a sense of despair may overtake him. He 
cannot grapple with all of them' himself; 
nor could he afford to wait for the others 
to work in harmony with him. He must 
start work himself in the direction of the 
bent of his heart, exclaiming, “Down with 
[that wrong and the country has ad- 
vanced.” This docs not mean that he is 
not to organise men for the work; he must, 
for without an organisation no great 
work can be done. We remember, in our 
younger days we had a crop of associa- 
tions, societies and debating clubs started 
with, of course, the glorious aim of ‘im- 
proving the physical, mental and moral, 
condition of the members thereof.* The 
aim was delightfully wide and so we could 
congratulate ourselves year after year on 
the great success which had attended our 
efiorts. These organisations, well-meant 
perhaps, but aiming at all possible reforms, 
must go and be replaced by organisations 
with dedniie aims to achieve and definite 
methods of work. Though progress is to 
be all-round-progress in one direction being 
determined by and dependent on progress 
in the other directions— it does not follow 
that every organisation is to hasten pro- 
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ONE REMEDY^' 

gress all round. It cannot, it has simply 
to advance in its own line as fast as it can, 
till it is held up or pulled down by the 
want of a corresponding progress in the 
other lines of work. Then the more pro- 
gressive reformer may put in his efforts for 
a time to help his less progressive brethren 
to march up to his line ; but he should 
hasten back to his work and should on no 
account desert it. 

Division of labour counts everywhere ; 
it is one of the elements to make any work 
a success. We have to adopt the principle 
in our social service (used iq its widest 
sense) propaganda too. One must choose 
his line of work and stick to it. This is 
one great defect with our public men— that 
they arc ubiquitous (we mean no ofience), 
they interest themselves in too many or- 
ganisations, undertake to advance so many 
causes that they fail to achieve anything. 
This charge is levelled more against tl;e 
‘yesterdays* who would now and forever 
stick to their chairs and never leave them. 
They fail to recognise the change that has 
come over the country in the spirit of 
social service. Tall talk has g;iven place to 
steady, sincere and obscure work. And the 
Yesterdays with their brilliant record of 
tall talk must yield to the Todays with 
their no mean record of things done.* Can 
not the pensioning off system be applied to 
these servants of the public as much as to 
the public servants in the interests of effi- 
ciency ? The social service work at the 
metropolis is slavishly copied in the moflu- 
sil. In a small British settlement in Tra- 
vancore less than a square mile in area we 
have a Deputy Tashildar serving as ex- 
officio Munsiflf, Registrar of Births and 
Deaths, President of Panchayet, and what 
not. It is the same thing with our public 
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men. An old venerable gentleman is the 
Secretary or the President of the Political 
Sabha, the Social Reform Association, the 
Co-operative Society, Member of the Taluq 
and District Boards, Director of an indus- 
trial concern and what not. They gloat 
over their non-official honors (whether 
official or no, they are officious) with as 
much zest as some of our young men, with 
an insatiable mania for degrees, gloat over 
their n.A., m.a., ut., u.l., m.l., m.d. &c., 
which they had managed to obtain one 
after the other. This is purposeless, dissi- 
pating w'ork, which serves to bring them 
honor and fame (?). When the history of 
the country comes to be written, what care 
they where their names arc ? We know 
some of these amiable and otherwise vener- 
able gentlemen with big files of all the 
good things said about them in the papers 
from the days when they made their 
maiden speech in some public assembly to 
the days when they would not make their 
farewell speech. They look like our young 


men wdth a mania for testimonials from the 
man who taught them for half an hour a 
week to the man under whom they had 
served for one full week. These old tradi- 
tions of ours must go. Every social service 
worker must confine himself to a field of 
the work and must resist the temptation 
of straying into the other fields. 

All the greater honor, therrfore, to the 
band of obscure worthies, silent and 
steady workers in the cause of national 
education like Lala Hans Raj, Hanuman- 
tha Rao, Mahatma Munshi Ram— in the 
cause of the elevation of the depressed 
classes like Ranga Rao, Shinde and Guru 
Narayanasvvamy— in the cause of indus- 
trial advancement like Tata, Sir Frederick 
Nicholson (retired i.e.s. though)— in the 
cause ol co-operation like Ramachandra 
Sastri and Krishnaswamy ly'cr — ^who have 
stuck for long to their posts and can 
proudly say : “Judge me by my wor/c.” 

Sank. 


TRADE AND TECHNIQUE 


D uring the month of April 1917, the imports into 
India of Cotton twists and yarns were of the 
value of about 21 lakhs of rupees. White 
twist and yarn valued at about 9 lakhs and coloured 
about 12 lakhs of rupees. The United Kingdom 
had most of the share of this import ; about 19 
lakhs of rupees worth of goods. Japan comes 
second with about only 2 lakhs. Switzerland had a 
small share of about ^ a lakh. All other countries 
taken together had an insignificant share. 

The Society of Glass Technology of England h.as 
done excellent work in glass research. The Society 
was formed during the war ; and with the help of 
the Institute of Chemistry and the Ministty of Muni- 
tions various research works were undertaken and 
successfully accomplished. One outcome of the work 
has been the placing of good many workable formulae 
at the disposal of glass manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom, to experiment with, to adopt and to im- 
prove. The formulae include the making of (1) rc.sis- 
tant and .ocduiufy chemical ware, (2) soft glass for 
lamp work, t3) combustion tubing, (4) various types 
of glasses for X-Ray work, (5) opal glasses, (6) ther- 
moxfieter glasses, (7) optical glasses, etc. 

Could not the Indian glass manufacturers get 
praptical help and advantage in any way ? 

A ne^ process for colour photography and Kine- 
matography has been invented in America. The 
method is : Two negatives are taken. No.; 1 
through a red screen andaio 2 through a green screen. 


A positive from No. 1 is made on paper or a trans- 
parent support and toned blue. This is then re* 
sensitised with a solution of bichromate containing 
a yellow dye, dried, exposed under a positive 
from No. 2 on a transparent support and developed, 
etc., as usual. The super-position of the yellow dye 
on the blue-toned print gives the desired green print. 
This is finally stained with a solution of a red dye, 
the absorption of which varies inversely with the 
hardening due to the exposure behind positive No. 2. 

Japan has got a big scheme in the line of paper 
industry. An enormous plant is being erected in 
Tokio for the manufacture of paper^ and paper pro- 
ducts and it is proposed to import sulphite from 
British Columbia. This plant is expected to cost 
about 75 lakhs of rupees and is being constructed 
under a subsidy' from the Japanese Government. 
The machinery for it will cost about 15 lakhs of 
rupees and will be obtained from the United States 
of America. 

Indian firms are greatly handicapped now-a-days 
in their import business, on account of the rules and 
laws which regulate the export business of England. 
Th-j Mercantile Guardian says : **lt is perhaps a sign 
of the growing complexity of civilisation that Indian 
firms requiring articles from England under permission 
of the Ministry of Munitions have to submit their 
applications in quintuplicate. Not alone in India it 
seems that more organisation means more business 
for the paper merchants. Qne hesitates to suppose 
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that five copies of every single application are wanted German products. Panchromatic plates are indis- 

tnerelj to reassure the public on the point of the pensnble articles - for military photography in aero- 

scarcity of paper.” , plane reconnaissance work. 

Bj a rough compulation more than one fifth of The National Research Council established by the 

British India is under the control of the forest depart- National Academy of Sciences in the United States 

ment. ^ The forests cover about 249867 square miles ol America, at President Wilson’s request, has asked 
and yield a large and increasing revenue to the state, all the important cf)l!eRcs and institutions in the 
Daring the quinquennial period from 1909 to 1914 United States to appoint boards of trustees to coa- 
the gross average annual revenue from Indian forests sider and report on methods by which research can 
has been about 3 crores of rupees. The average best be provided in their irspective institutions. All 
annual surplus remained at 1 crorc and 32 lakhs the best young and old brains in research will thus 
after the necessary expenditures. The forest depart- be brought together, 
ments have not yet been systematically organised as 

it should be and still much work remains in the line. Inspite of the trying times France is making headr 
The immense asset in Indian Forests is likely to way in its scheme of general training in Technical 
yield a great revenue to the state if the resources are Optics. The scheme comprises (1) a college of optical 
properly opened out. Indian manufacturers and training, (2) a central optical laboratory, (3) and a 
enterprisers should get substantial aid from the special trade school. It is pointed out that optical 
forest departments. technology enters into almost all fields of scientific 

^ work and has an interest for engineers, photograpb- 

Only up to a few years ago, it was believed that ers, medical men and many others besides the inanu- 
cast iron could not be welded, brazed, soldered or facturers of optical goods. A journal will also be 
mended in any way except by bolting on patches, started to deal specifically with the subject. 

The oxy-acetylene process is now working very suc- 

cessfulljr and by this method metals can be easily A comparatively simple process of extracting 
and quickly welded and made as good as new. A castor oil is mentioned in the Queensland Agricul- 
teinperature of 6300 degrees is obtained by burning tiiral Journal. The process is : First cleanse the 
equal portions of oxygen and acetylene gases and seeds from fragments of husks and dust and submit 
before such a high temperature all metals melt Ijkc them to a gcnile heat that can be borne by the hand, 
wax. By this process welds in aluminium, copper, which process makes the oil more fluid. On pressing, 
brass, cast iron, wrought iron, steel and vatious a whitish oily fluid is obtained, which is boiled with 
alloys are made and the welded and repaired portions a large quantity of vvater, and all impurities arc 
are as strong as the original pieces. skimmed olf as they rise to the surface. The clear oil 

is removed and boiled with a small quantity of water 

Potato peelings are. being utilised for industrial until acqueous vapour ceases to rise. Care is neces- 
purposes in Spain. Potato peelings are boiled in water sary not to carrv the heat too far, as the oil would 
or steamed and then dried in a stove at a temperature acquire a brownish colour and acid taste, 
gradually rising from 60® to 130® C to obtain a pro- 
duct of certain hardness and rigidity. This product Madras has inaugurated a new' section, called the 
then is crushed or ground and subsequently used for “Agricultural liiigineering Section” and this has been 
the manufacture of glucose, alcohol, etc. Potato formed under The Director of Agriculture. Towards 
peelings in some shape or another is also used for the close of the last year the Pumping and Boring 
feeding cattle. Section of the Department of Industries, Madras, was 

, incorporated into the Department of Agriculture. 

Among various other industries, printing and The expansion of this has led to the forming of the 
photography have been greatly alTectcd bv the non- n^w seciion. Agriculture Engineers and Supervisors 
supply of Gcriiiau made dyes, in the British Isles, have bem employed in ten difterent circles and their 
Modern colour printing fur illustration work depends duties will be to give assistance to the ryots in well- 
on the use of special photographic plates “panchro- boring, blasting, erectiim of pump, cotton ginning, 
matic plates” for the manufacture of which special nee hulling and other machinery, 
dyes were essential and these were obtained s<»lely r , . 

from Germany. For the shortage of this important German technologists have been successful m 
material and the difficulties arising therefrom the making paper yarns in a commercial scale. Woven 
Federation of Master Printers in England discussed cloths tor German troops are said to be composed of 
the position at a meeting in which the Leeds Technical 40 per cent, paper yarn, 40 per cent, cotton and 20 
School was represented. With the help of the Univer- per cent, wool waste. This is a new line in the textile 
sity of Leeds some researches have been made in this industry of the world, 
line and some useful important results have also 

been obtained and some dyes have been made which Anaxdaprokash Gbosb. 

have been demonstrated to have the qualities of 


ESSENTIAL OILS FROM FORliST SPECIES 

V OLATILE oils are obtained from perfumery, .ns also in paint and var- 
different^parts, viz., roots, leaves msh. 

flowers, woods, and resins of vari- A brief note on the more 
ous plants. These oils are of'^commcrcial forest species which arc rich 
value, as they are used in medicine and oil, is given below 


important 
Li essential 
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1. Rusa grass {Cymbopogan Martini). 

There are two varieties of this grass, 
viz., Motia and Sofia. The former is more 
valuable than the latter. They are found 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Central 
Provinces, as well as in Baroda and the 
States in Central India. The approximate 
area on which thi^ grass grows in India 
is about 11,70,000 acres. This, however, 
does not include the areas in the Bombay 
Presidency and in certain districts of the 
Central Provinces, where considerable 
areas are said to exist. At present 
a crude method is in vogue for the extrac- 
tion of oil from the grass. Mr. R. S. 
Pearson, Forest Economist, Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, in his ex- 
haustive Note on the “Uses of Rusa Grass,” 
recommends an improved method for its 
distillation. The average yield of oil by 
this process (calculated on 100 lbs. son 
dried weight of grass) comes to 1‘90 per 
cent., while the outturn by the crude 
method is barely I'Ol per cent. It can 
therefore be hoped that if the distillers 
adopt the improved method, the trade in 
oil would expand considerably. Mr. 
Pearson’s conclusions, in this connection, 
are worth quoting 

“At present the outturn of oil is some- 
where about 1,50,000 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 7,60,000 ; of this about 45,000 goes 
as royalty to the State, the rest in cost of 
manufacture and profits to the contractor 
and broker. Were the yield of oil increas- 
ed to 2,25,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 11,25,000, 
a proportionate increase of profit might be 
expected by the State, the Contractor and 
Broker, the extra amount to be divided 
amongst them amounting to somewhere 
about three and three quarter lakhs of 
rupees.” 

In Europe it is used as a basis for 
various important perfumes, while in 
India and Egypt it is used only as an 
adulterant of “A tar of Roses.” The selling 
price of Rusa oil in the Bombay market is 
about Rs. 6-3 per lb. 

2. Lemon-gkass 
{Cymbopogan citratus). 

This is found in the hotter parts of 
India^ chiefly in Malabar and Cochin and 
also in Burma. As to the percentage of 
oil 16 head loads of grass are said to yield 
about a quart of oil. The “Cochin” oil 
has been found to contain 81.5 per cent of 


citral. On page 382 of the Bulletion of 
the Imperial Institute, London, Vol. XlV, 
1916, it is reported that the occasional 
insolubility of Cochin Lemongrass oil in 
70 and 80 per cent, of alcohol is probably 
due to the distillation having been carried 
too far, 60 'that “insoluble” eonstituents t| 
are ineludcd in the distillate. This could, 
perhaps, be remedied, if the distillation 
were stopped at the proper time. 

The market rate of this oil at London is 
about 3d. per oz. It is greatly in request 
in the manufacture of ionone. The question 
of cultivating the grass in suiteble areas, 
is therefore worthy of consideration. 

3. Cassig {Acacia Farncsiana) : 

Bbng., Guya Babla. 

This is a thorny shrub. It grows wild 
in mo.st parts of Bengal and the Punjab 
and is also cultivated all over India. When 
cultivated a single plant 3’iclds about 21bs. 
of flowers, worth about 6d. to 8d. Thus 
the proceeds of an acre may be between 
£30 and £40. The Indian Cassic pomade 
compares favourably with the French 
pomade. 

4. Champa {Michdia Champaca). 

This large forest tree grows wild in the 
Eastern Himalayas, Assam and Burma, 
and is also cultivated throughout India. . 

A perfume is extracted from its flowers by 
some perfumers of Calcutta. It is consum- 
ed locally. As the blossoms lose the aro- 
matic principles very quickly . . , portable 
stills should be set up in c>ose proximity to 
forests, where the flowers are found in 
abundance. 

■ 5. Bakul {Mimusops Elengi). 

The forests of South India, Madras, 
Bombay and Burma arc sufiiciently stock- 
ed with this tree which grows in other 
parts of India wherever cultivated. Local 
perfumers extract oil from its flowers, but 
the out-put is very limited. Were there 
plantations in suitable localities the oil 
would command a ready market all over 
India. The wood of this tree is also a 
valuable timber. 

6. Eucalyptus oil 
{Eucalyptus Globulus). 

This is an exotic species having been 
introduced in the Nilgiri Hills some sixty 
years ago. The total area both under the 
Forest Department and privately owned 
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{ ilantationa is said to be over 1914 acres, 
t is from the mature leaves that a niaxi- 
miim yield of oil is obtained. Fresh leaves 
containing 49 per cent.^ of moisture 
yield 1.16 per cent, of oil or calculated 
on dry leaves 2.28 per cent. There is 
a number of stills at Lovadalc, Coo- 
noor and Ootacamand where the consump- 
tion of leaves is estimated at 1,300 tons a 
year. At present 24,000 Ihs. of oil are dis- 
tilled annually. The distillers get a profit 
of annas six to eight per lb. The Indian 
price ranges between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-4 
(wholesale) and the English between 2s. 
9d. and 3s. per lb. 

The traae in this .oil would rise con- 
siderably if some modern distillation plant 
were to be introduced. 

7. WiNTERGREEN OIL 
(jGaultheria iragrantissima). 

This shrub grows in the Nilgiris and 
Assam. The plant from the latter place is 
reported to be superior in oil value. It 
contains 0.68 per cent., while the former 
0.12 per cent. only. The cost of production 
of .lib. of natural wintergreen oil comes 
to about Rs. 1-10. The market value for 
the synthetic oil is about Rs. 8 per lb. 
Unless a regular supply of leaves is en- 
sured by the establishment of plantations 
the distillation would not be remunera- 
tive. 

8. Agar; Agaru {Aquilaria Agallocha). 

This grows chiefly in Burma and in 
Assam. A deposit of an oleo-resinous 
character is formed both on the trunk and 
branches of the tree. This is known as 
Agar in commerce. From observation it 
has been ascertained that the substance is 
produced on male trees only. Sometimes 
the whole of wood, including the bark, is 
stated to be converted into Agar. But 
this occurs very rarely. The average yield 
of a mature tree has been put down be- 
tween 3 and 4 seers. In Assam the re- 
venue from Agar which amounted to 
Rs. 139 only in 1894-95, has gone up to 
such an extent that it exceeded Rs. 10,800 
in 1916-16. A perfume is being extracted 
from Agar by the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works of Calcutta. 

9. Sandalwood {Santalum album). 
This is found in Mysore, Coorg, Bombay 
and Madras. The wood of the stem and 
roots is arranged into 18 . classes accord- 


ing to quality and is sold by auction. For 
want of up-to-date process of distillation 
in India a considerable quantity of this 
wood used to be shipped annually to 
Europe for the extraction of oil of better 
grades. The total vnlue of exports from 
India during the year 1915-16 amounted 
to oyer fifteen lacs of rupees. A quantity 
of this export is used, however, in orna- 
mental woodwork. In a report read in 
one of the Indian Industrial Conferences 
Dr. Hooper said that Messrs. Schimmel & 
•Co., with their special appliances produce 
4 cwts. of oil daily, the average yield being 
3.3 per cent. Mr. Puran Singh, however, 
by laboratory experiments got as high as 
6 per cent. The chief centre of this oil 
industry in Northern India, is at Kanauj, 
where it is stated that 10,000 to 15,0()0 
lt)s. of oil arc consumed annually. The 
distillers, however, never get below 5 per 
cent. But this oil is much inferior in 
quality to European oil and requires 
redistillation. It is not an idle expecta-^ 
tion that the adoption of modern 
appliances for the extraction of this oil in 
India will result in the improvement of 
the quality of the oil as well as in the ex- 
pansion of trade in it. 

An experimental factory is about to be 
started in thcM} sore State to manufacture 
the oil on a large commercial scale. 

In 1910 the price of oil at London was 
about lOs. and now the latest quotation 
from the same place is 56s. per lb. 

10, Ciiir, {Pinas loagifolia). 

The resin of this tree on distillation 
yields turpentine and rosin. The United 
Provinces and the Punjab can boast of 
considerable areas of forests of this species. 
A tree is stated to yield resin un-interrup- 
tedly for some 60 yea»s out of its normal 
life of a century and a quarter. The Govern- 
ment factories for the extraction of oil 
from the resin are at Jallo (Punjab) and at 
Bhowali (Almora, U. P.).The outturn from 
both the provinces for the year ending 
June, 30, 1916, was 67,078 mds. of resin 
distilled, yielding 47,149 mds. of rosin and 
1,11,835 gallons of turpentine, all classes. 
The gross revenue was Rs. 5,04,249, the 
gross trading account profit Rs. 1,46,79*^ 
while the investigated capital stood at Rs. 
1,61,905.* 

The average annu^ ,i^orts of Rosin 

* The Work of in Ind ia by 

R. S. Troup, page 47| mission 

* INSTIIUU Of Ci. -VURE 
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and Turpentine into India for 5 years for 
1907-08 to 1911-12 were about 3,000 tons 
and 2,27,000 gallons respectively. It then 
follows that the future of the Indian tur- 
pentine industry is very bright. 

In addition to the Chir there are forests 
(in Assam and Kurma) of other species of 
pine {Pinus Kbasya, Pinas Merkasiiand 
Pinas excelsa) which have not been worked 
as yet. The resins of these trees on distil- 
lation yield excellent oil, especially that of 
Pinas excelsa and Pinas Kbasya, which is 
said to be equal in quality to the best- 
grades of French and American turpentine. 

Apart from resin a medicinal oil can be 
manufactured from Pine-needles (i.e. leaves 
of pine). . In Europe and America the dis- 
tillation of oil from Pine-needles is an estab- 
lished industry. Nothing of this kind has 
^n started in India as ^et. According to 
Mr. Pearson a tree of 5-girth yields 400 lbs. 
of needles. The oil content as determined 
by Mr. Puran Singh is 0.57 per cent. The 
Kumaon circle (United Provinces) could 
alone produce 45,600 lbs. of oil. 

The question of distilling oil from needles 
is worthy of consideration. 

11. Salar [Boswellia serrata). 

■ This is reported to be common on dry 
bills throughout India. The resin of the 
tree, like that of the Pine, on distillation 
yields an oil. In 1915 a sample consign- 
ment of oil distilled from this gum-resin 
was sent to London for valuation. It was 
pronounced of very good quality. It re- 
sembled closely American turpentine, ex- 
cepting in the smell. It was further 
stated that the Boswellia oil could be suc- 


cessfully employed, like ordinary turpen- 
tine, in the manufacture of varnishes. A 
London firm valued, it at about 30s. per 
cwt. A tree on tappingyields 2 lbs. of gum 
resin. The exports of this product from 
India during 1913-14 amounted to over 
Rs. 68,000. 

The following publications are recom- 
mended for further study in this connec- 
tion : — 

1. Note on the Uses of Rusa Oil byR. 
S. Pearson. 

Note on Constants of Geranium Oil by. 
Puran Singh (Indian Forest Record Vbl. V. 
Part VH.) 

2. Note on Resin Industry in Kumaon 
by E. A. Smythies. (Indian Forest Bulle- 
tin No. 26). 

3. Note on Pinas Kbasya, Pinas Mer- 
kasii and Pinas excelsa by Puran Singh. 
(Indian Forest Bulletin No. 24). 

4. _Note on Eucalyptus Oil Industry' in 
the Nilgiris etc., by I’uran Singh (Indian 
Forest Record Vol. V, Part VIII). 

5. Memorandum on the Oil Value of 
Sandal Wood by Puran Singh (Indian For- 
est Bulletin No. 6). 

6. The Volatile Oils by Gildemister and 
Hofimann, 1900. 

7. The Chemistry of Essential Oils by 
B. J. Parry. 1908. 

8. The Indian Forester, 1911-17. 

9. The Indian Essential Oils by D. 
Hooper 

10. The Bulletin of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London 1915-16. 

11. The Work of the Forest Depart- 
ment in India by R. S. Troup, 1917. 

K. 


AUTUMN 

By Rabindranath Tagorb 


To-day the peace of autumn pervades the 
world. 

In the radiant noon, silent and motionless, 
the wide stillness rests like a tired 
bird spreading over the deserted 
fields to all horizons its wings of 
golden-green. 

To-day the thin thread of the river flows 
without song, leaving no trace on 
its sandy bank. 


The far-distant villages bask in the sun 
with eyes closed in idle and languid 
slumber. 

In the stillness 1 hear in every blade of 
grass, in every speck of dust, in 
every part of my own body, in the 
visible and invisible worlds, in the 
planets, the sun and the stars, the 
joyous dance of the atoms through 
endless time— the myriad waves of 
rhythm surrounding Thy throne 1 
Translated by W. W. Pearson. 
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THE VILLAGE PANCHAYAT IN BARODA 

By Chiuanul Maganlai, Doctor, m.a., i;l.b. 


T he Administration Report of the Go- 
vernment of Baroda ior the year 
1914-15 has been issued by Mr. 
V. P. Madhavrao, d.a., c.i.e., who was 
Dewan of Baroda at the time. It is a very 
interesting document, containing, as it 
does, free expression of opinion by the late 
Dewan, on several matters of vital concern 
to the state. Chapter V of the report is 
the most interesting to our leaders who 
are thinking of reviving the Village Pan- 
cbayats in some form or other, since it 
contains a connected account of the insti- 
tution of the village panchayat in Baroda. 

The village communities in India have 
been known to be so many republics 
which carried on their even tenor of life 
undisturbed by the vears and ambitions of 
princes and the religious fanaticism of a 
continuous stream of invaders. The insti- 
tution was flourishing in the latter half of 
the 18th and the earlier part of the 19th 
centuries. With the introduction of the 
Kyotwari system began the decay of the 
village communities known as Panchayats. 
In the Baroda State, from the very com- 
mencement of the settlement operations, 
this disintegrating tendency was guarded 
against as far as possible. Mr. Eliot, the 
Settlement Officer, spoke of the scheme of 
maintaining the old village community in 
1893 as one which “His Highness the 
Maharaja has personally fostered and 
made his own. His generous wish is that 
the village should once again be self- 
ruling.’’ 

The Baroda Village Panchayats were 
organised at the end of the year 1902. 
The Village Panchayat rules were passed. 
To quote the Report, 

“The rules provided that every village with a 
population of one thousand or more was to have a 
Panchayat of its own. When the population was 
less, villages were to be grouped together and have a 
■ common Panchayat. The members of the Pan- 
chayat were to be not less than five, or more than 
nine in number, one half of them to be appointed ,by 
P*® ®‘®t*‘*»ct officer or the NaibSuba, and the other 
f**" the cultivators themselves. The Patel' was 
to be the President of the Village Pauchajat, and the 
^^ountant and Schoolmaster the ex-officio members. 

! tne super vision of village roads, wells, tanks and 


schools, of Dharmashallas, Chowras, and Devas- 
thans, of model farms and all Government or common 
property was to rest in the Panchayats. They were 
to help in the wc^rk of medical relief and of famine 
relief in times of emergency. They were to co-operate 
with village munsifis in settling civil disputes and 
with sub-registrars in their official work. They were 
to sec that the bound ary- works in the fields were 
kept in order and that the village cattle pound was 
properly managed. They were to hold monthly 
meetings.** 

There are 2287 Village Panchayats in 
the State, while the total number ofvil- 
lages is 3054*. 

In 1906 these Village Boards were em- 
powered to appoint, suspend, punish, sanc- 
tion leave, make acting appointments 
during absence, of all village servants ex- 
cept the village headman, Accountant and 
the Havildar. They were also given the 
authority to draw the amount for 
Parab-Havada from the Taluka Treasury, 
make out Pay Bills and on receipt of the 
amount from the treasury, pay the salaries 
of all the village servants except the 
aforesaid village functionaries. In 1907 
and ly09, rules were framed for conferring 
powers of deciding petty civil and criminal 
cases on deserving Panchayats. In 
1914*-15, 159 Panchayats disposed of 
769 such cases. Under tlie Local Boards 
Act each Panchayat returns one member 
to the Local Board of the Taluka in .which 
the villages constituting the Panchayat 
are situated. 

In the year 1909 a new policy of the 
distribution of two-thirds of the local 
cess grant allotted to the Taluka Boards 
in proportion to their receipts was 
adopted. Each Village Board was ex- 
pected to be placed in a position to meet 
its own wants. The experiment was 
tried for three years, but failed. As the 
individual share of each Village Panchayat 
was too small for any good or efficient 
work, this policy was discontinued, and 
the old system of entrusting, the Taluka 
Local Boards with the Taluka allotments 
of the local cess fund and authorising 
them to execute works according to the 
requirements of the several villages, was 
revived in the interests of the villagers 
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themselves as was supposed by the 
government. Nobody says that the ex- 
periment failed for want of interest on 
the part of the Village Panchayats. The 
Baroda Government acknowledged in the 
Administration Report for 1912-13, the 
very year when grants to villages were 
stopped, that the Village Boatds have 
also zealously performed their other duties 
in connection with public works and 
sanitation. The failure of the experiment 
was due to inadequate funds. Comment- 
ing on this Mr. Madhavarao makes the 
following remarks - 

**This naturally leads to the question of funds for 
the Village Panchayats. For, the experiment that 
failed merely for want of funds may be tried again 
with every chance of success.’* 

**In the Baroda State, the organisation of Pan- 
chayats preceded that of the Local Hoards. The sys- 
tem of local self-government has been built up from 
below upwards as has been already stated. Besides 
when tne rules were framed for the Village Pan- 
chayats, there was no idea of linking them up with 
the Taluka and District Boards. do not consider 
it necessary to have Taluka or District Boards for the 
present,' said the Late Dewan Bahadur lyenger who 
was then Dewan. Therefore such of the duties of the 
Taluka Boards in British India as were considered 
suitable for the Village Panchayats were entrusted to 
them. It was proposed to provide them with rc- 
duisite funds for the proper discharge of their duties. 
Within two years of the constitution of Village 
Boards, the local self-government measure was pass- 
ed on September 12, 1904, and Taluka and District 
Boards were created. The creation of the Taluka 
Boards soon after the Village Boards which had al- 
ready been given some of the duties of the former and 
funds provided for the same, naturally caused an 
overlapping of duties and some confusion. The funds 

g roposed to be allotted to Village Boards could not 
e given when these bodies were linked up with the 
Taluka and District Boards, and the funds given to 
the latter were not sufficient for the growing needs of 
the individual villages as well as those of the Taluka 
as a whole. In the failure of the *new policy' of 
distribbting two-thirds of the income of the Taluka 
Boards among the individual Vilinge Boards aban- 
doned in 1912-13, lie the germs of success. It has 
drawn the attention of the Government to the over- 
lapping of functions between the Village and Taluka 
Boards, and the necessity of so co-ordinating them as 
to permit individual growth without endangering the 
development of the system of local self government 
as a whole. Increased funds must accompany a 
division of functions." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Madhava- 
rao’s aforesaid remarks will receive due 
consideration at the hands of the Baroda 
Government, and the question of adequate 
funds settled once for all. 

On the whole, the experiment of Village 
Panchayats in Baroda introduced nearly 
fourteen years ago, has proved a great 
success, and with less of official control 


is likely to train the villagers in the art 
of village self-government to the utmost 
degree. In view of the . sucrass of the 
Village Panchayats in Baroda, I think 
there is no reason why the institution 
of Village Panchayats in other parts of 
India should not prove equally successful. 
Nothing fits a nation better for self-govern- 
ment than the exercise of self-government. 
Unless powers arc given, none can ever 
become fit for self-government. The en- 
lightened ruler of Baroda has thoroughly 
realised this principle, and hence he has 
always tried to train his subjects in the 
art of self-government, by creating Village 
Boards, Local Boards, Municipalities and 
the Legislative Council. He has not 
waited for the time when the subjects 
may become fit for the exercise of such 
powers, since he very well knows that 
such a day will never come owing to the 
denial of the means of becoming fit for 
self-government. 1 do not in the least 
imply that the Baroda Village Boards 
have reached perfection and that nothing 
more remains to be done. On the con- 
trary, there are. cc.j^tain defects with 
regard to the inadequacy of funds and 
overlapping of functions as shown by 
the late Dewan, which will have to be 
remedied. Again, under their present 
constitution, the Patel is the President, 
who is generally illiterate, which leads to 
official control and reluctance of educate 
villagers to be members of Panchayats. 
Under the Baroda Compulsory Education 
Act, every child receives education, and 
in a few years it will be difficult to find an 
illiterate man. Is it too much to hope 
that, under the present changed circums- 
tances, the Village Panchayats will be 
given the privilege of electing their own 
presidents and vyider powers to try 
civil and criminal cases, and entrusted, 
with the whole government of the village 
under the supervision of the Local Taluka 
officer with powers of village taxation 
for village purposes, by the enlightened 
Maharaja of Baroda who has done so 
much for the good of his subjects ? Ido 
not. say that all this should be done at 
once, bu.t the ideal of making the village 
a self-contained unit should be pursued 
steadily, and in the course of time the 
village community should again take 
its rightful place in Indian polity as a 
republican seli-governing unit. 
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FREEDOM 


(By RAnnmRANATH Tagorr) 


Set me free, set me free, Lord, from 

the bondage of praise and blame so 
hard to break asunder. 

Let this heavy burden fall from me, and 
easy will be my return to the work 
that licth among the world of men, 
—let only Thy command. Lord, 
prove triumphant. 

Prostrating myself at Thy feet I will offer 
up in the secrecy of my soul all my 
rewards and afflictions. 


With silent going will I seek the field of 
labour, carrying to my countless 
tasks a heart steadfast in eternal 
devotion and strong to a thousand 
efforts. 

So shall my moving onward be sure as 
that of the river that flows by a 
myriad abodes of men, completing 
its manifold work as it bears its 
unfettered waters to the sea. 

Translated by 
W. W. Pearso.v 
& E. E. Speight. 
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ASPECTS OF ANCiENI' HINDU POLITY 


By Narendka 


Nath Law, m.a., h.l., Pkemchand Roychand Scholar 


XVII. 


The misok roLrrico.uici.icious ckrI’’monifs 

MAINLY ATHARVA-VEDIC. 

I T was the special charge of llic royal priest 
to perform the minor political ceremonials 
which had their basis principally in the 
Atharva-Veda and were intended to avert 
State evils and promote State welfare. Ac- 
cording to injunction, he should 

perforin in the fire of the hall the rites cn- 
suring prosperity and connected with ^anti 
(propitiation), festivals, march, long life, 
auspicious ness, as also those causing enmity, 
subduing, distressing or destroying enemies*. 
Astrological forecasts, and interpretations of 
omens should also share the king’s attention*, 
■l lie propitijition of the planets is expressly 
mentioned by Ykjnavalkya as one of the 
outies of the royal priest in addition to the 
penormance of the other rituals®. Several 
ler works mentioned in the previous 


I 

a 

3 


Gautama, xi, 17. 
xi. 15. 

Yajnavalkya, i, 313. 
4 


chapter advert also to this portion of his 
charge. A few of the mantras from the 
Atharva-Veda intended to be used with 
appropriate rituals at the prescribed times are 
detailed below* : 

Hymns I, 2 ; I. 19-21 were samgramika 
(battle hymns) used in rites for putting ene- 
mies to flight, or avoiding wounds by arrows ; 

9» 29 ; HI, 3 for the restoration of a 

king ; 

1, 1923 ; 111,6, 27, VI, 134, 13s, VII, 62 
against enemies ; 

III, I, 2 for confounding enemy's army : 
HI, 19, IV, 22, VI, 65-67 ; 97 99.103,104, 
VII, 8 for gaining victory over a hostile army; 

V, 20 (addressed to the war-drum) and 
VII, 1 18 (used while arming a king or Kshat- 
triya) for terrifying the same and VI, 40 for 
inspiring it with coura^^e ; 

VI, 125, (used with VII, 3, 4, no) address- 
ed to the war-chariot for its success and VI, 
126 to the war-drum for success against the 

I Tiie references fur the hymns and directions 
for their use are taken from. the translation of A. V. 
(Harvard Oriental Senes) 
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foe and used in a battle rite either when the 
drums and other musical instruments were 
sounded thrice and handed over to the musi- 
cians or when the drum-heads were drawn 
on • 

XI, 9, 10 for ensuring success in war ; 

XIX, 13 for use, according to Varaha- 
mihira’s imniediately before 

marching forth to war ; and 

XIX, 20 uttered by the purohita while 
arming with a breast-plate a king departing 
for battle. There are also hymns for wealth*, 
prosperity*, superiority*, rain% victory in 
debate or deliberations of an assembly (sadhd 
and samiti)^^ for king’s safety at night (used 
by the purohita^ on the entrance of the king 
into his sleeping hours) ; against wild beasts 
and thieves®, against king*s evil-dreaming®, 
and the like. 

The hymn (iv, 22) for king’s success and 
prosperity has been excerpted here for 
giving- an idea of the nature of the mantras : 
'‘(i) Increase, O Indra, this Kshattriya for 
me, make thou this man sole chief of the 
clans (viz.) : unman all his enemies ; make 
them subject to him in the contests for 
preeminence. (2) Portion thou this man in 
village, in horses, in kine ; unportion that 
man who is his enemy ; let this king be the 
summit of authorities • O Indra, make every 
foe subject to him. (3) Let this man be 
riches-lord of riches ; let this king be people- 
lord of people ; in him, O Indra, put great 
splendour ; destitute of splendour make thou 
his foe. (4) For him, O heaven-and- earth, 
milk ye much that is pleasant, like two milch 
kine that yield the hot-draught ; may this 
king be dear to Indra, dear to kine, herbs, 
cattle. « 5 ) I join to thee Indra who ^ves 
superiority, by whom men conquer, arc not 
conquered ; who shall make thee sole chief of 
the people, also uppermost of kings descend- 
ed from Manu. (6) Superior (artj thou, in- 
ferior thy rivals, whosoever, O king, are thine 
opposing foes ; sole chief, having Indra as 
companion, having conquered, bring thou in 

1 Varaihamihira’s Yogayatrft, 8, 6 ; 

Indische Studien, xv, 17U. 

2 c. g., A. V. i, 15. 

3 c. g., Ibid., ii, 5. 

4 e g., Idid., vi, 15. 

5 Ibid., iv, 15 ; vii, 18. 

6 Ibid., vii, IS. 

7 Ibid., xix, 16-19. • 

8 Ibid , iv, 3. 

9 Ibid., xix, 57. 


the enjoyments of them that play the foe. 
(7) Of lion aspect, do thou devour all the 
clans ; of tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the 
foes ; sole chief having Indra as companion, 
having conquered, seize thou on the enjoy- 
ments of them that play the foe.” 

The aforesaid hymps from the AtharvOr 
Veda are sufficient to show the tendency of 
the king and the people to resort to rites and 
ceremonies for securing objects of desire, and 
averting evils. The ^Kautillya^ and several 
other works® make it part of the king’s daily 
routine to perform certain rites before enter- 
ing the hall of audience in the morning. In 
the first of the aforesaid treatises again are 
presented certain rites securing the well-being 
of horses and elephants stabled by the king 
for domestic and military purposes ; horses 
were regularly washed, bedaubed with sandal 
and garlanded twice a day. On new-moon 
days, the sacrifice to the Bhutas was perform- 
ed ; and on full -moon days, auspicious hymns 
were chanted. On the ninth of the month of 
Asvin and also at the beginning and end of 
journeys, the priest invoked blessings on 
them by performing the waving of lights®. 

This rite was also performed for the ele- 
phants thrice daily in the rainy season and 
at the periods of conjunction of two seasons. 
Sacrifices to Bhutas were performed on new 
and full-moon days, as also to the god of war 
Kartikeya*. The rites mentioned in the 
same work® for tlie prevention or removal of 
the several providential visitations in addition 
to the ordinary remedies are : — 

(1) For fire, worship of the god Agni 
(Fire) on particular days with offerings, 
homay and prayers. 

(2) For flood, worship of rivers, and 
performance of rites against rain by persons 
expert in magic or versed in the Vedas ; and 
for drought, worship of Indra, Ganges, 
Mountain, and Mahakachchha (perhaps 
Varuna). 

1 Kautiliya, Rftjapranidhi, p. 36. 

2 Manu, vii, 145 ; Agni-Purana, ch. 235, slks. 
4-6 : Devi-Purana ch. 2, slk. 71 ; Bhagavata-Purana, 
skanda 10, ch. 70, slks. 6 -fo ; Brihaspati-Siitra, 
(edited, translated, and made part of an article by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas in Le Musdon). 

3 Studies ill Ancient Hindu Polity^ vol. i, PP' 

4 Ibid., vol. i, pp. 66, 67 ; cf, Kamandaklya, iv,’Oo. 

5 Kautiliya, upanipata-pratikftra, Bk. iv, pp* 
205-208. The meaning of many of the expressions 
for indicating the rites are very obscure.. 
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(3) For diseases, propitiatory and ex- 
piatory rites to be performed by siddhas and 
t&pasas (classes of ascetics) \ for epidemics, 
sprinkling of water from sacred places, 
worship cf Mahakachchha^ milking of cows 
on cremation grounds, performance of the 
Atharva-Vedic ritual called kabandha- 
dahana^ and spending of nights in devotion 
to the gods ; and diseases or epidemics of 
cattle, waving of^ lights,' and worship of 
family gods. 

(4) Rites for the extermination of 
‘^pests’* including rats, locusts, injurious 
birds, insects and tigers, 

(5) Rites for the destruction of demons 
to be performed by persons versed in the 
Athafva-Veda and magic ; and on prescribed 
days, worship of chaityas'^ with umbrella, 
cakes, small flags, and ^*oats on an altar and 
the cry of “vascharSLmah”** shouted a day and 
night by all (engaged in the rites) while 
moving about* 

Closely connected with the ceremonies 
was astrology which, judging from the place 
occupied by it as one of the complementary 
parts of the Vedas, exercised much influence. 
The auspicious moments for the rites con- 
nected with important acts in the conduct of 
state-affairs had to be determined in the 
light of this branch of sacred learning. The 
prediction of benign or malignant influences 
not only on religious rites but also on all 
human acts cf the heavenly bodies was one 
of its important functions. The idea of the 
dependence of all the affairs of life upon 
heavenly luminaries might have tended to 
stop the spring of actions by deepening the 
belief in fatalism. This was perhaps counter- 
acted to a great extent in public affairs by 
the doctrine preached in several Sanskrit 
works, e,g,^ Manu,^ Ydjnavalkya^^ Kcinanda- 


I The expression in the text (p. 206) is corrupt. 

1 Perhaps sanctuaries, or sacred trees. 

. 3 Pandit R. Sygma Sastri translates it by *'wc 
drive thee”. The passage is obscure. 

4 The king has been enjoined by Kautilya to 
settle in his domain the siddhat, iapa?as, and persons 
versed in ma^Eyoga (m.'»gic), for applying remedies 
Egainst the providential calamities. 

5 Manu, vii, 205. 

6 Yajnavalkya, i, 349*3$ i* 


kiya^^ Sukranlii^^ Rdm&yana^^ Mahdbharaia^^ 
Agni-Purdna^^ Skanda-Purana,^ According 
to this doctrine, human eflbrt is superior to 
fate, wliich again is nothing but the outcome 
of human efforts accumulated through the 
past rebirths. Fate is never operative without 
exertion. It is only the cowards who look ^ 
up to the former as the only dominant factor 
in life. Exertion can transform a malignant | 
fate into a benign one ; hence people should i 
always be exertive and never dependent on 
fate. 

This doctrine however did not preclude 
the performance of the rites and ceremonies; 
for their timely performance was regarded as 
a part and parcel of the exertion on which 
the doctrine laid so much emphasis. The 
Kavtandakiya^ which is one of the works that 
recommended the pursuit of the doctrine, 
says, for instance, that the calamities (vybjawa) 
afflicting a kingdom are of two kinds — human 
(mdnusha) and providential {datva) ; of these, 
the former should be averted by exertion 
{purus/iakara) and wise measures (nUi)^ and 
the latter (consisting in fire, flood, diseases, 
famine, and epidemic) by exertion and propi* 
iiatory rites (sdntiY. The Kautillya also 
prescribes similar rites for the deprecation of 
providential calamities®. 

SOMK OTHER COUNTRIES COMPARED. 

The performance of rituals in connexion 
with State actions and the use of various 
means for ascertaining the divine will in 
regard thereto were not confined to India 
alone. In ancient BcTb)lonia and Assyria, 
‘^astrology took its place in the official 
cult as one of the two chief means at the 
disposal of the priests for ascertaining the 

1 K&maudakiyn, v, ii ; xi, 38-40 ; xiii^ 3-11, 
14-16, 19-21. 

2 SukraniTi, i, 48* 49. 53*57 ; 386. 

3 RamEyana, Ayodhya-kanda, ch. 23, slks. 8, 18, 

25 ; Kisbkindhx-kEnda, cb. i, slks. 121, 122 ; ch. 49, 
slk. 8 ; Sundara-kEnda, ch. I3, slk. 10; Yuddha- 
kanda, ch. 2, slk. 6. 

4 MBh., SEnti-parva, ch. 56, slks. 15 ; ch. 58» 
slks. 14-16; ch. 120, slk. 45; ch. 139, slks. 82-84; 
AnusEsana-parva,.ch. 6, slks 7, 8. 

5 Agni-Purana, ch. 225, slk. 33 ; ch. 226, slk, 1.4. 

6 Skanda*Purana, Kasi-khanda, ch. 32, slks. 30, 

31 ; ch. 53, slks. 46-49 ; ch. 54. slks. 53, 54. These 
references have been culled from the Hindu Raja-niti 
in Bengali (2nd ed 4tli stabak)by Mr. Madhusudana 
hhattEcharyya. 

7 Katnandakiya, xiii, 20, 21. 

8 Kautillya, i panipata-pralikaia, fck. iv, pp. 205- 
208 
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will and intention of the g[ods, the other 
being through the inspection of the liver of 

the sacrificial animal The liver was 

the seat of the soul of the animal and the 
deity in accepting the sacrifice identified 
himself with the animal whose ‘soul’ was thus 
placed in complete accord with that of the 
God and therefore reflected the mind and 
will of the god. Astrology was (similarly) 
based on a theory of divine Government of 
the world. In its e irliest stage, astrology 
had to do almost exclusively with the public 
welfare and the person of the king, upon 
whose well-being and favour with the gods, 
the fate of the country was supposed to de- 
pend. The Greeks and Romans came under 
the influence of Babylonian astrology in the 
middle of the 4th century B. C., and among 
th^ former, the liver divination was also in- 
troduced at an early date. In addition to 
these methods of reading the future, the 
consultation of the oracles and various omens 
other than those in the liver of the slaught- 
ered animal should be taken into account. 
Astrology regulated the distinction of lucky 
and unlucky days and predicted future evils, 
while the oracle exercised its influence politi- 
cally not only by its occasional directions 
as to state matters but also by inspiring in 
part the great colonial expansion of 
Greece. The influence of augury on politics 
was very great. Among the Romans the 
signs of the will of the gods were of two 
kinds , (i) in answer to a request, {2) 

incidental. The latter had five sub-divisions : 

(a) Signs in the sky on the very appearance 
of lightning, all business in the public as- 
semblies was suspended for the day. As the 
reader of the signs was subordinate to no 
other authority who could examine his report 
as to the appearance of lightning, this be- 
came a favourite device for putting oflT meet- 
ings of the public assembly. 

(ft) Signs from birds with reference to 
the direction of their flight and their singing 
and uttering other sounds. With regard to 
public affairs, it was at the time of Cicero 
superseded by the observation of lightning. 

(c) Feeding of birds^ which consisted in 
observing whether a bird dropped a particle 
from its mouth on grain being thrown before 
it. It was in use particularly in the army 
when on service. 

(d) Observation of the course of sounds 


uttered by quadrupeds and reptiles within a 
fixed area* 

{e) Warnings of all unusual phenomena. 
Their interpretation did not concern the 
augurs unless occurring in the course of some 
public transaction, in which case they operat- 
ed as a divine veto against it. 

The election of Magistrates and their 
assumptions of office, holding of public as- 
semblies to pass decrees, marching forth of 
an army for war were subjects for which 
auspicia puhlica was always taken, while the 
crossing of rivers, founding of colonies, begin- 
ning of battles, mustering of an army, sittings 
of the senate, decisions of peace or war were 
occasions for which it was taken frequently 

“No public act,*’ adds Dr. Seyffert, 
“whether of peace or war could be un- 

dertaken without auspices. They were 
specially necessary at the election of all 
officials, the entry upon all offices, at all 
comitla, and at the departure of a general for 
war* 

The divine will being ascertained through 
the signs, the undertaking to v hich they re- 
lated was continued or postponed according 
as the will was favourable or unfavourable. 
In the latter case, no religious rites appear to 
have been performed forthwith to propitiate 
the divine power into a favourable attitude, 
and resume the postponed act ; though of 
course, a revision of the signs was permitted 
to remove any suspected flaw or error. 

There were ceremonials for propitiating 
the gods and achieving objects of desire, as 
for instance, the sacrifices, “many of which 
were offered to Mars, the god of war, during 
the campaign and before battle**.” 

Objectives for the performance of the 
rdjasiiya. 

C. Of the more or less elaborate cere- 
monies belonging to this class, rdjasuya will 
first engage our attention. The aims for the 
celebration of this ceremony are not identical 
in the several Vedic texts : the celebrant, 
according to the mah bhisheka mantras in 
the Aitareya’Brdhmana^ ^ wishes to attain by 

1 For all the above information, see Encyclo- 
paedia Brirannica nth cd , under Astrology, Omen, 
Or.icle, and Augurs j T. .Moitiiiisen's History of Koine, 
Bk. 1, ch. xii. 

2 Dictionary of Classical Antiquities (1902) by 
Dr. O. Seyffert — under "Auspicia”. 

3 Seyffert, op cit., under Mars. 

4 Aitareya-Biahmana, viii, 39, r. 
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the performance of the sacrifice sUnrijya^ 
bhmjya, svdr jya, vahdjya, partimeshthyn^ 
imhdrdfya^ sdrvabhauma^ and very long life, 
while according to the Satipaiha BrdAmana* 
he could attain by it mere royal dignity. The 
Sdnkhdyana-Sritufi-Sutra^, belonging as it 
► does to the Rig-Vedic school, substantially 
agrees with the Aitareya-Brdhmana in its 
enunciation of the objective of the rdjasuya^ 
viz., to attain sraishihya, svdrdjya and adhi- 
patya over heaven, sky, and the earth, while 
the Apastambi-Sranta’Sutra^ related to the 
TaiHir%ya'Sanihitd puts heaven alone as its 
goal. 

The aims as set forth here do not furnish 
any definite clue as to whether the spiritual 
ones were prior to the political. The 
Sjtapittha’Brdhmana limits the importance 
of the sacrifice by lowering it down to the 
positiunofan ordinary coronation. But as 
there was a separate ceremonial for the 
purpose, a difference must have been re-, 
cognised between the rdjtuuya and the 
fdjy hhisheka to avoid an anomaly. The 
difference lay in the great spiritual merit 
impliedly accruing from the former, not to 
speak of their distinctive ritualistic conforma- 
tions. Moreover, the celebrant of the former 
was a consecrated Kshattriya (i.e. installed 
king) while of the latter a mere Kshattriya 

Eligibility for thk performanck of the 
rajasuya AND vajapeya . 

The texts® agree in making a king (a 
consecrated Kshattriya) alone eligible to cele- 
brate the Ydjasnya, The vdjapeya was at 
first of lesser political importance than the 

^ I The terms have been explained in the chapter 
'‘Forms and Types of States^ 

2 Satapatha-Biahmana, V, 1, I, II. The passage 
“raja svniajyaksmo rajasuyeiia yajeta. Taitliriya- 
Brahmana’* occurs as a footnote at p. 2 of Dr. R. L. 
Mitra's Indo-Aryans, vol. ii, in his discourse on the 
imperial coronation in ancient India. So far as 1 see, 
the passage occurs in SAyana’s commentary on the 
Taittirlya-Samhita (Uibl. Indica), I. 8, i, but not in 
the text of that work nor in that of the Taittirlya- 
Brfthmana. 

3 Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 12, i. 

4 Apartamba-Srauta-Sutra, xviii, 8, i. 

5 Rig-Veda school : Aitarcya-Brahmana, viii, 
39 . I (appears inferentially from the text) ; Asvala- 
yana-Srauta-Sutra, (Uttararddham) iii, 9, 19. Yajur- 
Veda school : — (Of White Yajus) : Satapatha- 
Brahmana, V, 1,1, 12 ; KAtyayana-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 

I, (with Karkacharya’s commentary) ; 

(Of Black Yajus) : Apastamba-Srauta- Sutra, xviii, 
?o, I. Sauia-Veda school : Latyayana-Srauta Sutra, 

I, I. 


rdjasuya and could be performed by the 
BiAhmana, Kshattriya as well as Vaisya 
though of course with different purposes'. 
It was in the 7'aittiriya texts* that vdiapeya 
oijtaincd a higher rank than the rdjasuya 
for the reason that the former was declared to 
confer imperial position and the latter but 
royal dignity from which followed the neces- 
sary prohibition that rdjasuya could not be 
performed after the vdjapeya^. 

Objectives for the performance of the 

Vdjapeya, 

The goals reached by the celebration of 
the vdjapeya are thus set forth in the various 
Vedic texts : the position of an emperor and 
ascension to the upper region in the Sata- 
patha*‘,, supremacy and svdrdjya in the 
7'aittiriya Brahmana^ y annadya (i.e., food 

1 Sanklmyana-Srauta Sutra, xvi, 17, 2 and 3. Cf. 
Wcber*s Uber den Vftjapcya, pp. 10 ff , and V. 1 ., 
II, 256). 

2 Tailliriya-Brahmana, ii, 7, 6, i. “That which is 
Vajapeya is a consecration to the dignity of a para- 
mount sovereign (sainrat) and that which is rajasuya 
is a consecration to the sway like that wielded by 
Varuiia. Sec Tailtiriya-Samhitg, v. 6, 3, i with 
Sayana's commentary. According to the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, v, i, i 13, the performer of the igjasuya 
becomes a kingi but as kingship is a condition pre- 
cedent for its celebration, his political dignity remains 
but stationary. The vsjapeya secures imperial 
dignity and is hence superior to the rdjasuya. The 
Asval&yana-Srauta-Sutra (uttararddham, ' iii, 9, 19) 
representing the Rig-Veda school of opinion directs 
that after performing the vajapeya, r&jasuya is to be 
pei formed by the king, and Brihaspali-sava by the 
Brahmana.*’ This shows that the vajapeya was at one 
time inferior to the rajasuya ; for, as the satapatha- 
Brahmana (v, i, 1, 13) argues, “the emperor (i.e., 
the performer of the vaji^peya) would not wish to 
become king (the performer of the rajasuya) for the 
office of king is lower and that of emperor the 
higher.” (T. V. I., Ii, p. 256, and Satapatha-Brah- 
mana (S. B. E ), Inii eduction. Ft. HI, p. xxv. The 
reason nhy vajapeya was exalted lies, according to 
Profs. Macdonell and Keith (V. 1 ., II, 356), in the 
fact that the rajasuya was the monopoly of the 
Kshattriya, while the vajapeya, as the Satapatha 
(v, I, I, 11) describes it, was the “BrAhmana's own 
sacrifice and hence the Brahinanas’ interest to give 
it a higher position than the other. 

3 Satapatha-Brahniana» v, r, r, 13 ; Katylyana- 
Srania-Sutra, xv, i, 2. The Brihaspati-sava performed 
for inaugurating a Krahmana to the office of royal 
priest has been identified with the vajapeya by the 
i>atapatha (v, 2, i, 19). If this view he driven to its 
logical conclusion, vajapeya should servb the same 
political end as the Brihaspati-sava. 

4 Satapatha-Brahmana, v, i> i, 13 and v, 1, 1, s> 

5 Taittiilya-Brahmanai ii, 7 , 6, 1 ; i, 3, 3, 3. 
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&c.), and all desires in the Sdnkhdyana- 
Srauta-Sutra^ ^ adhipaiya [adhikyena svd- 
(supremacy) according to the commen- 
tary of Narayana in the Asvalayana-Srauta- 
5«/ra*, and varddhi (or vriddhi, i.e., pros- 
perity) in the Apastamba Srauta-Sutra^ . 
Ldiydyana*^ holds, “Whomsoever the RrAh- 
manas and kings (or nobles), may place at 
their head, let him perform the vdjapeyo?'^ 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE rajasuya WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ITS POLITICAL ASPECTS. 

(c) (i). RAjasuya. The fdjasuya strictly 
speaking, is not a single ceremonial but a 
series of rituals, several of which had inde- 
pendent existence. The completion of the 
whole ceremony was spread over about two 
years and three months®. There are minor 
differences among the Vedic schools of opi- 
nion^ as to some of the rituals but they 
have no importance from our present stand- 
point. The ritualistic details devoid of poli- 
tical significance and not required for a 
general view of the ceremonies will likewise 
be ignored. 

1 SAnkhayana-Srauta Sutra, xv, i, ii, 12 

(uttararddham). 

. 2 Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra, iii, 9, i. 

3 Apastamba-Srauta-Sutra, xviii, i, i. 

4 Lfttysyana-Srauta-Sutra, viii, II, 1. 

5 Eggeling, Satapatha-Brihmana (S. B. £., pt. 
Ill, p. xxv). 

6 The lajasuya according to Dr. R. L. Mitra 
spreads over a period of twelve months (Indro-Aryans, 
vol. II, 29). According to Eggeling [Satapaiha- 
Br&hmana (S. B. E.) pt. Ill,p. xxvi], it takes more 
than two years. Dr. Mitra must therefore have made 
a wrong computation of the period, which, even 
according to the Taittiriya Brahmana followed by 
Dr. Mitra exceeds twelve months. 

7 The rajasuya is dealt with in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, vii, 13 to viii (begins with later cere- 
monies). 

Asvalayana-Srauta-Sutra, ix, 3, 3, to ix, 4, 33. 

Fankhiyana-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 12-16. 

Taittirlya-Samhits, i, 8, 1-21. 

Taittirlya-Brahmana, i, 6, 1 to i, 4. 

ApaBtamba-Srauia-Sutra, xviii, 8-22. 

Vftjasaneyi-Samhitft, ix, 35 to x, 34. 

Satapatha- Brahmana, v, 2, 3, to v, j, 5, 

Katyaystna-Srauta-Sutra, xv, 1-5. 

Pancbavimsa-Hiahmana, xviii, 8-11. 

Lat>ayana-SrauU-Sutra, ix, 1-3. 

Vaitana-Sulra (of A. V.), xxxvi, 1-13. 

'Kausika-Sutra (of same), xvii. 

The tbrfc Vedic schools detail thus the duties of 
the three principal sacrificial priests, viz., Rig-Veda 
of Holri, Yajur-Veda of Adhvaryu, and Sftma-Veda 
of Udgatri. The Brahman priest acts as general 


The PURIFICATORY PavUra sacrifice, an 
ORDINARY Agnishtonia, 

The ceremony begins with the pavitra 
sacrifice on the first day of the bright 
half of the month of PhSiguna. This is a 
purificatory ceremony and, barring one or 
two additional features, an ordinary Agnishr 
toma which requires some words of explana- 
tion: 

Agnxihtoma explained. 

Agnishtoma is a j(7;;/r2-sacrifice [i.e., a sac- 
rifice in which soma juice is pressed out of 
the soma-plants (Sarcostoma Vimi.^alis, or 
Asclepias Acida] belonging to the same class 
as vdjapeya^i, It took five days for its com- 
pletion : First day : On a suitable place is 
erected an enclosed hall called Prdchina- 
vamsa containing among others three hearths 
called gdrhapatya^ dakshindgni, and dha- 
vamya. Two amnis (kindling sticks) heated 
on the fire at the sacrificer’s house are 
brought to the hall to kindle the gdrhapatya 
fire fiom which again the other two fires are 
kindled. 

Diksha. 

In the afternoon the sacrificer is conse- 
crated (dlkskita) after he has been duly 
cleansed. The ceremony contemplates him 
as an embryo in the womb awaiting rebirth 
as a deity, and the implements used in it are 
such as to symbolise and favour the same 
supposition. In the midst of this ceremony, 
oblations are offered to Agni, Vishnu, Adi- 
tyas, Purpose, Impulse, Wisdom, Thought, 
Initiation, Penance, Sarasvati, Pushan, for 
helping him in the sacrifice with the gifts at 
their disposal and for elevating him to the 
gods*. 

(To be continued). 

supervisor of the rituals. Each priest has three 
assistants. In the larger sacrifices, the sixteen 
priests take part. .Sometimes, according to certain 
texts, another priest called Sadasya is added. To get 
an idea of all the details of the sacrifices in which 
the three principal priests participates all the three 
complementary Schools of opinion should be con- 
sulted. The Satapatlia-Brahmana alone can furnish 
a general idea of the whole sacrifices, dealing as it 
does with the officiation of the adhvaryu upon whom 
rests the manual work throughout the ceremonials. 

1 Rajasuya and Asvainedha are also regarded 
as soma-sacrifices, though they are complex cere- 
monials, 

2 Satapatha-Brahmana (henceforth indicated as. 
S. Br.), iii, i, t, to iii. •, 1. 
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APPENDIX. 

(76) Tripuradaha. 

a dima (i.e., exhibition of a siege). Quoted in Sa* 
hityadarpana p. 194. 

(Aufrecht^ Pt. x, p. 237). 

(77) Dutayogalakshana on Niti. 

Oppert, II, 3414. 

(Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 257). 

(78) Dhasturvidya-dipika, 

b 

quoted by Kamalakara. Oxf; 278% 

{Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 267). 

(79) Dhanurvidyarambhaprayoga. 


a 

(Burnell 151. Au/rec/it, Pfc. i, p. 267). 

(80) OiiANGRVEDA, on archery, by Sgrangadatti. 
Report XXXVI. {Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 267). 

(81) Diivnurvrda, quoted by Kshirasva nin on 
Amarakosa^ by Hetnchandra. 

b 

Oxf. 185* 

{Aufrecht. Pt. 1, p. 267). 

(82) Dh\nurveda-chi»tamani, 
by Narasimhabhatta. K. 230. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. i, 267). 

(83) Dhancrvedaprakarana from Aonipurana. 

a 

Burnell 187. 

(Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 267). 

(84) DHANURVEDA'SARA. 

Oppert II, 5512. [Aufrechi^ Pt. i, p. 267). 

(85) Maiiabhisheka-vidhi. 

b 

Burnell no. (Aufrechi^ Pt. i, p. 441). 

(86) Mahabhisiieka-prayoga. 

a 

Burnell 148. {Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 441). 


(87) Yuddhakutuhala, 

by Duhkbabhanjana on military tactics. 

Oudb, viii, 36. {Aufreeht^ Pt. i, pp, 25$, 4 6). 

(88) Yuddrakausala, 
by Rudra— B. 4. 182. 

Peters. 2, 194. (Aufreclit^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(89) Yuddhachintamani. 

Peters, 3, 398. 

/6/V/., by Ramasevaka Tripathin with commentary. 
Oudh, vii, 6 ; viii, 36. {Aufrechty Pt. i, p. 476/ 

(90) YuDDHAJ AYAPRAK ASA, 
by Duhkhabhanjana. 

Oudh, vii, 36. (Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(91) Yuddhajayarnava. * 

B. 4, 182. Quoted by Narapati. Camb. p. 69, by 
Raghiinandana in Jyotishtattva. 

{Aufrecki, Pt. i, p. 476). 

(92) YunnuAjATARNAVA from Aonipurana. 

b 

Burnell 187. {Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(93) Yuddhajayotsava, 

with its many commentaries. Phali. to ; Radh 2 ; 
Oudh, xiv, 1 16 ; N. P, V., 6. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 476). 

(94) Yuddhaparipati. 

Pheh. 10. (Aufreckf^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(95) Yuddharatnksvara. 

Oudh, vii, 8. {Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(96) Yuddhauatnavali . 

NP. ix, 50. {Aufrechtt Pt. x, p. 476). 

(97) Yuddhavinoda. 

Plich. 10. (Aufrecht^ Pt. i, p. 476). 

(98) Rajadiiarmaprakarana. 

P. II ; Poona 384. Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 501). 

(To be continued)* 


THE SONG OF THE UGUISU* 


Thou wakest me, invisible rogue, with thy 
impetuous carol-flood. 

As thou callest thy challenge from some 
near garden, 1 know again the 
fragrant solitude of mountain 
heights. 

* The uguisa is a shy bird of the warbler hind, 
which bannte the thkhets and garden, in Japan in 
the Spring time. One of its calls resembles a Bnddbist 
Invocation, 


Why hast thou left thy realms to come 
and w'arble thy delight among our 
thronged hours ? 

Wilt thou fill our hearts with secret 

gladness, that our days may be as a 
dream 7 . 

Pass not by this abode ; linger awhile, 
for here is a safe retreat for thy 
devotions. 

Pceee-cbi ! pecetbi ! peeebi ! pitebi ! piebi ! 
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I leap from my couch and step along the 
cool, mossy stores to the ya no me. 

Through the arrow-slits of the long dead 
watchmen I sec girls hastening to 
their daily toil. 

Did y' do it ? Didf do it ! Did f do it ? 

The mocking call comes from across the 
rustling stream, from a wilderness 
embowering a lovely home. 
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No, no, no I I did not do it. But the 
gardeners came, four brown men 
full of laughter, and amid the 
strange talcs they clipped the dense 
clusters of pine and maki trees, 
filling the garden with light. 

Ho ! ho ! ho ! Kek-kyo ! Then there is no 
hiding place for me to sing my 
Sutra. Ye have ruined my 
hermitage. 

Farewell ! farewell ! farewell 1 

E. E. Speight. 

Kanazawa : Japan. 


CHATS WITH COUNT TOLSTOY IN AMERICA 


AM hungry,” said Count Ilya Tolstoy, 
the second son of Leo Tolstoy, the 
great Russian writer and pliiloso- 
pher. ‘‘I am awfully hungry. Where can 
I get something to eat ?” 

The clock on the tower of the city hall 
had just struck eleven. The niglit was 
dark and cold. Side-walks were slippery 
with frozen ice. The dining-rooms of all 
the large hotels had closed-. 

‘‘There is a good restaurant across the 
street which keeps open all night,” I 
suggested. ‘‘Would you like to go there 

“Lead on.” 

The Count put in a big order for supper 
and persuaded me to "take something," 
too. As 1 had called 0.1 him by appoint- 
ment in the interest of a magazine, I 
began early to ply him with questions. 
He was taking sueh an absorbing interest 
in his own gastronomic feats, however, 
that all my efforts to draw him out into 
a sustained conversation met with chilly 
monosyllabic responses. 

“Do you know the difference between 
America and Russia ?” at last started off 
the Russian noble. _ “It is simply this; if 
a man in America is poor, is not making 
enough money, Americans think there is 
something wrong with him. In Russia, 
on the other hand, if a person is found 
making too much money, Russians will 
be shocked and they will wonder if there 
is not something radically wrong with 
the man. The outlook on life is altogether 
different in America and Russia. The pulse 


of external life does not run so fast in my 
country. Therefore, man has leisure to 
ponder over the more vital points of 
human life. Again, if his mind does not 
work in the same channels as those of 
his fellowmcn, he survives, nevertheless, 
and can pursue his own life. Here he 
would perish, would be buried under the 
mass of average thought. That is why, 
in Russia, wc can remain original and 
enjoy our own point of view. Our 
outlook, our tastes, may differ. The 
originality of our Eastern race springs 
out, forces itself upon the world in our 
art, our music, our monuments, our 
literature. Thus is mankind benefited.” 

He seemed to have very pronounced 
views on what he termed the slavery of 
public opinion. “True freedom means 
the freedom of the soul, liberty of 
conseienee, the liberty of forming indepen- 
dent opinion— a liberty which is built not 
upon laws, but upon the foundation of 
life itself. It is not an putward freedom : 
it is an inner prerogative. 1 can make a 
comparison with Russia. There even 
under the late autocratic regime, I felt 
freer than here in my inner life. In Russia 
I had to fear only the question whether 
an act was allowed by the police or not, 
but I could speak my mind aloud without 
any diffilence about my neighbor’s views. 
Here this is not the case. In .America 
public opinion can cause more suffering 
to a man than the most arbitrary police. 
The most dangerous thing in America is 
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to against the tide of public opinion. 
Whatever a maa’s social position may be, 
he must swim with the current or inevi- 
tabl^ perish. Try, for instance, to speak 
against the women’s movement.^ Nothing 
will ^ bring a swifter retribution than 
public opposition to this stormy move- 
ment.” 

Ilya was super-critical. He professed 
to be sorely disappointed with America, 
its literature,, art, architecture, in short, 
everything American. 

“What do you think of American 
literature ?*’ he was asked. 

“American literature is poor. To be 
honest, Americans have no literature. 
They have not written anything but 
detective stories,” 



Count lija Tolstoy at the time of his 
interview with Mr. Sudhindra Bose. 

I could not help feeling that Ilya must 
he ignorant of the extent and scope of 
American literature. Although America, 
independent nation, is only hurdred 
nnd fifty years old, she has within this 
snort period produced much that is of 
conimandiog value. The speeches of 
Webster^ the no\eis of Cooper and 
*lowell, the history of Bancroft, the 
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poetry of Bryant, Longfellow and Edgar 
Allan Poe, the rhetoric of Wendell 
Phillips, some of living’s works, and 
Whittier’s, the essays of Emerson, The 
political economy of Carey, Taussig and 
Seligman, the sociology of Ward, Small 
and Gidilings, the pragmatism of James, 
the philology of Whitney, the social 
philosophy ot Royce, the political philo- 
sophy of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Burgess, 
the international law of Wharton and John 
Basset Moore— these would be a credit to 
the literature of any people. 

Ilya camplained bitterly about the 
monotony of American l»fe. He declared 
that every’ town was just like every 
other town; every hotel was patterned 
after every other. “After all there is in 
America only one type of hotel. When 
I enter my new room in almost any city 
of the United States, I can close my eyes 
and find everything exactly as it was in 
the room 1 occupied in the last town 
where 1 stayed. The bath, the bed, the 
windows, the telephone are all in the 
same corners, I do not Wi*nt to live in 
America. Men are simply money-making 
machines ; they are abject slaves of King 
Dollar.” 

However one may disagree with him 
it is evident that he is sincere. This 
quality seemed to be as much a part of 
him as his skin. He would not say any- 
thing to make himself popular with you. 

“Neither in America nor in Europe is 
there any real Christianity,” he continued. 
“Churches arc everywhere full of rank 
insincerity, nauseating hypocrisy, grossest 
sham. On the continent, the churches 
are a veritable instrument of oppression 
in the hands of government. If 1 had my 
way I would put a stick of dynamite 
under ever}" church in Europe and blow 
it to pieces?’ 

When the Russian liberal was informed 
of the European missionaries and their 
activities in proselytising Indians, his 
strong big face fairly glowed with indigna- 
tion. With pounding fist on the tabic 
and with gleaming e^’cs like those of a 
\iild cat in the jungle, he exclaimed ; 
“What a den of humi)Uh»s these Christian 
missions are. Missionaries are sewers of 
ignorance and fanaticism. The outstand- 
ing question is who needs to be converted 
most— the Indians, who are highly cultur- 
ed, or the missionaries, who are profoundly 
ignorant? Everything tends to prove 
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that man for man Indians can teach 
missionaries far more than they can the 
Indians. It makes niy blood boil when 
I hear anyone talk of sending missionaries 
to India!” 

Count Ilya is the first Russian man of 
letters to introduce Tagore into Russia. 
At least he has the credit of being the 
first man to translate Tagore’s poems 
into the Russi?in language. He has un- 
bounded admiration for the Indian poet. 
‘*I think,” said he, “Tagore is one of the 
greatest living men of the world.” 

Our conversation then took a turn to 
Indian politics. I told him that 1 had 
sympathy for honest native Englishmen ; 
but many of these Anglo-Indians who had 
forced themselves upon public men in 
America pretending to give “firsthand in- 
formation” about India are downright im- 
posters. At this point I asked him why 
Russians wanted to comiucr India. 

“Conquer India! How al^surd! It is 
only in the United States they have been 
asking me such a foolish question. The 
Russian people never dreamed of such a 
thing. Why should they want to control 
India? As it is, they have got more land 
thail they need. I lived in Russia over 
fifty years, but I never heard that 
Russians wanted to take India. This is 
pure fiction. It must have been fabricated 
by interested parties.” 

I decided to put to him another 
question. 

“We hear in America a good deal 
about Russian pogroms, about the 
Rtf^sian persecution of the Jews. How do 
you explain these atrocities, Count ?” 

“We do not explain them. We make 
no attempt to cover up our guilt with 
whitewash. We frankly admit that, on 
account of race hatred, economic rivalry, 
and especially political motives of the 
deposed Czar, the jews were persecuted in 
Russia. That, however, is all j^ast history. 
The Jews today are not being molested 
in any way: they have now the same 
rights and privileges as any other 
Russian. But 1 do not see how America 
can point the accusing finger at Russia. 
America has her lynchings to account for. 
Think of the annual burning of scores of 
harmless black men, their innocent wives 
and daughters, the destruction of their 
houses and goods. Can the decent 
American whites explain these loathsome 
irruptions of the brute, these appaling 
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outbreaks of savagery in race' riots ^ 
The United States should bow her head 
in shame before such disgrace. She has 
no excuse. There can be no excuse for 
such a break-down of the elementafv 
safeguards of civil government, for such 
betra 3 ml of the first obligation of civilized 
society. And how are the lynchers 
treated by the United States courts? ArjC 
the guilty tracked down remorselessly and 
punished to the full extent of the law f 
Far from it. The guilty as a rule escape 
in a jungle of weak police control, law 
defiance, and vicious political influence. 
I have noticed,” he added dryly, “that 
these Ijrnchings are not called here 
Americanpogroms.” 

Finding that it was getting very late 
1 asked to be excused. It was ten o’clock 
when I saw him the next morning by 
invitation. Count Ilya was then waiting 
for me at the hotel lauding. He stood 
six feet with head erect, chin up, and 
chest thrown out. He was bald. Unlike 
his father, who used to dress in a simple 
Russian peasant’s garb, Ilya wore a 
stylish derbjr hat, frock coat, protruding 
cuffs, and kid gloves, a well groomed 
aristocrat. He was, however, most 
sociable and quick to reach a footing of 
good fellowship. One could see that his 
warmth of manner was not a mask. 
Indeed, he carried out some of this warm- 
heartedness by throwing his arms around 
my waist. I narrowly escaped what 
seemed to be a near hug. I wonder if he 
attempted to do the same thing to the 
Governor of the great state of Massachus- 
setts who invited him a few days later to 
address a joint session of the Massachus- 
setts State Legislature. Well, Count Ilya 
was genial, interesting, and not at all 
afflicted with self-consciousness or self-im- 
portance. Ikfore we left the hotel he pull- 
ed out a miniature, long-handled clothes 
brush from his roomy coat pocket and 
affectionately combed his lengthy beard, 
which was, by the way, fast getting sprink- 
led with gray. We set out for a long 
walk. 

Count Ilya is known in Russia as a 
writer of considerable distinction. Disen- 
minating critics have said that he has in- 
herited a portion of his father’s geninf 
His latest work is^ the biography of nis 

father, entitled “Reminiscences of TolstoyJ* 
This volume, which has been translated 
in many European languages, gives a very 
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intimate, unconventional picture of the 
savant of Yasnaya Polyana. The story 
itself holds the reader from one end to the 
other. 

I learned from Ilya that his mother hel- 
ped his father write his novels. She seemed 
to have the hardest part of the work. All 
of her time that was not taken by house- 
hold duties was spent at her writing table 
revising Tolstoy’s manuscripts. “When 
Anna Karenina began to come out in a 
Russian periodical,” said Ilya, “long galley 
proofs were posted to m3' father, and he 
looked them through and corrected them. 
At first, the margins would be marked 
with ordinary typographical signs, marks 
of punctuation ; then individual words 
would be changed, and then whole senten- 
ces, till in the end the proof sheet would be 
reduced to a mass of patches (^uite black 
in places, and it was quite impossible to 
send it back as it stood, because no one 
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Count Ilya Tolstoy and his fa; her Leo Tr.lstv»y 

hilt my mother could make hccul or tail 


of the tangle of conventional signs, trans- 
positions, and erasures. My mother 
would sit up all night copying the whole 
thing afresh. In the morning my father 
carried oflF the corrected pages to liis study 
to have jtist one last look, and by the 
evening they would be just as bad again, 
the whole thing having been rewTitten and 
messed up.” 

There were even, occasions when, after 
the final proofs had been mailed, Tolstoy 
'Would correct some particular words by 


telegraph. He was so painstaking in .his 
composition that Tolstoy—whom, Ilya 
told me, the greatest Russian novelist, 
Turg:enyef, described as “the elephant of 
Russian literature”— actually revised a 
twenty-one page short story a hundred 
and one times ! 

“M3' father is not appreciated in Europe 
and America as he is in India, China, and 
other Oriental countries,” remarked ll3'a. 
“The spirit of niy father is in perfect accord 
with that of India.” For the people of 
Hindustan it is not difficult to understand 
the point of view of the Russian mystic. 
Russia is essentially an Asiatic country, 
and Tolstoy, the greatest Russian of our 
times, was an Asian. He is widely read in 
China and India. And of late a special 
Tolstoy magazine has been brought out 
in Japan. The Russian sage regarded 
European civilization as a “varnished bar- 
barism.” lie was utterly repelled by the 
glitter of hollow European 
socictj'. He sought for the 
life of simplicit}', pra3'er, and 
exalted povert3'~the time- 
honored ideals of Oriental 
sages. 

Tins colossal giant of 
Russia was well versed in 
the religious teachings and 
philosophical dcctrincs of 
Asia. According to his son 
—and he ought to know— 
Tolsto3' was imbued with 
the spirit of the precepts 
one can find in the Vedas, in 
the writings of Buddhism, 
in the teachings of Laotz, 
the Talmud, the Koran, as 
well as the Bible. lie was 
the sworn enemy of dogma 
and cvcr3'tliing dogmatical. 
Did Tolstoy believe in the 
divinity of Christ ? B3' no 
,he think Christianity the 
in the world ? Not at all. 
words: “Truth, moral and 
religious, is cvcrvwliere and always the 
same. 1 have no predilection for Christia- 
nity. If I have been particularly attracted 
by the teaching of Jesus it is because 1 was 
born and heave lived among Christians, and 
because I have found a great spiritual joy 
in disengaging the pure doctrine from the 
astonishing falsi tie.'ft ions created by the 

Churches.” ^ . t 

The kernel of his religious belief is to be 





means. Did 
best religion 
These are his 
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found in one of his parables entitled ‘‘The 
Best Religion.** It was written in 1893, 
the year ia which ho was excommunicated 
by the Greek Orthodox Church. The hero 
of the story, Tolstoy himself, says : “The 
truth of the matter is that all Christian 
sects are no less blind than the grossest 
idolaters, and all the churches and temples 
are, therefore, built ^jpon deceit and false- 
hood. None of you has any right to speak 
of God and Religion as long as you remain 
strangers to the great law of the brother- 
hood of the human family.’* Here the 
author of H^ar and Peace has smitten 
Christianity with deadly aim at its sorest 
and foulest spot. 

I asked Count Ilya to tell me in a few 
words his father’s theology, about which 
so much nonsense is written in America and 
which is so imperfectly understood. “The 
key to the religious philosophy of my fa- 
ther,” said he, “is to be found in the gospel 
according? to St. Mathew, chapter fire, 
verse thirty-nine. It reads : Ye resist not 
evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, tu< *i to him the other also.” 
This doctrine of non-resistance to evil may 
be considered as the key-stone of the \Yhole 
philosophical structure of Tolstoy. He 
repudiated nationality, patriotism, mili- 
tary ambitions and war. He was concern- 
ed not so much for the nation’s freedom as 
for the autononi}’' of the individual. In the 
pursuit of his Utopian ideal, Tolstoy made 
great sacrifices. He renounced literary art, 
wealth, peace and ease of his family life. 
But what did it all avail ? I often wonder 
what would have been the rc-action of 
Tolstoy if he had lived till about the middle 
of the year of and seen the gruvsome 
holocaust. Guizot in the History of Civile 
zation in Europe tells us that when. the 
house of a certain philosopher was burning 
people ran to tell him about the fire, but 
the philosopher's only answer was, “Go 
and inform my wife ; I do not meddle in 
the household affairs.” Would the Russian 
philosopher have also pleaded inaction in 
the face of the present crisis ? 

I admire Tolstoy as a man of great 
geniu^. I agree with him that war is 
detestable. And I do hope for the end of 
all war ; but to refuse to believe in the 
inevitability of war in our present stage is 
to forsake the world of realities. If we arc 
perfectly sincere with •ourselves we must 
admit that one of the fundamentals of 
modern civilization is mutual struggle 
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rather than mutual aid. Let us be frank 
about this. A moderate acquaintance with 
the book of history tells us that weak 
nations have always been the prey of the 
violence of the strong. The record of all 
subjugated countries is the shameful his- 
tory of inefficiency, weakness, and ignoble 
peace. This very moment the “little 
peoples” of the East are being ruthlessly 
subjected to the galling yoke of Western 
imperialism. * And all this is done by sheer 
force— f«>rce which has no right except that 
of force. And so long as the modern con- 
ception of state is based primarily upon 
the principle ol war, is it not ghastly futi- 
lity to assume that a few pious, poetic, 
pacifist phrases will riglit wrongs and save 
the world ? Pacificism is the murder of 
national morality, national progress, and 
national character. The spirit of mili- 
tarism and navyism, so to speak, is the 
blood which runs in the veins of the world 
powers. It may be that militarism and 
navyism are an evil ; they are, however, an 
absolute necessity of independent exist- 
ence, To paraphrase Patrick Henry, life is 
not so dear or peace so sweet, as to be 
bought at the price of chains and slavery, 
I say it dispassionately but with utter 
conviction that in this world of brute 
force, w’ar can be eradicated, and that can 
be done by war itself. I believe, and have 
long believed, that the age in which we arc 
living comprehends no other gospel than 
the gospel of might ; it understands no 
other parable than the parable of the bayo- 
net ; it knows only the hymn of the shrap- 
uell shell ; it will accept no other decision 
than the decision of the forty-two centi- 
metre gun. 

It gave me real pleasure to find that 
Count Ilya did not try to deify his father. 
He was rather painted to me as a man 
in whose character there was a curious 
blend of light and shade. He was a man 
of not a few inconsistencies. And no one 
brought them out so mercilessly as did 
Bernard Shaw. As I look at it, the most 
damaging paragraph in the Shaw attack, 
which was launched in the Fabian News^ 
is the following : 

“Tolstoy put on a dress of a monk 
exactly as Don jjuixote put on a suit of 
armour. He tried to ignore money as Don 
Quixote did. He left his own skilled work 
to build houses that could hardly be in- 
duced to stand, and to make boots that an 
army contractor would have been ashani- 
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cd of. He left his property drift to the 
verge of insolvency and ruin like the lariest 
Irish squire, because he disapproved of pro- 
perty as an institution. And he was 
neither honest nor respectable in his follies. 
He connived at all sorts of evasions. He 
would not take money on a journey ; but 
he would take a companion who would 
buy railway tickets and pay hotel bills 
behind his back. He would not own pro- 
perty or copyright ; but he would make 
them over to his wife and children, and live 
in their country house in Yasnaya and 
their town house in M oscovv very com- 
fortably, only occasionally casing his con- 
science by making things as difficult and 
unpleasant for them as possible. He insist- 
ed on Celibacy as the first condition of 
worthy life ; and his wife became sixteen 
times a mother, and found him an uxorious 
husband at seventy.** 

Are these facts all legends ? Attempts 
have been made to dismiss them as such ; 
but Shaw found them quite true. And I 
think that some of his statements arc at 
least poor relations of the truth. 


Emerson in his lecture on Swedenborg 
said that he had the “composition of 
several persons,— like giant fruits which 
arc matured in the gardens by the union of 
four or five single blossoms.*’ In that 
respect Swedenborg was not unlike Tols- 
toy. He was a colossal soul. “If my 
father had great faults,** remarked Count 
Ilya, “he had also great virtues. There 
was enough material in his composition to 
build seven men out of him. After all, the 
ideas of my father are mere ideals, like 
those of Buddha or Christ. They are to be 
kept constantly before our eyes.*’ 

Then the distinguished Russian paused 
for a moment, as if his thoughts were 
wandering, and as a parting message 
added, “To Count Leo Tolstoy God was 
his father and all men his brothers. Pro- 
nouncing that word which makes all men 
brothers, which unites all nations as mem- 
bers of one family, he passed away in No- 
vember, 1910, That word was LOVE.’* 

SuDHixDRA Bose. 

Iowa City, U.S A. 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS 


As the young princess pointtd into the 
summer haze, her little hand was 
as beautifully poised as any swallow 
in flight. 

From the white folds that decked her 
exquisite form her soft and sunlit 
face looked out with the happiness 
of a fair nun who returns to the 
world of life. 

And her companion sat beside her in the 

boat, calmly and earnestly listening 
to her, as though to the words of a 
goddess guiding his fate. 

A plum tree put forth its first shoots as 

they slowly glided beneath, and the 
bank was strewa with young herbs. 


As the 3 ’oiing princess pointed into the mist 
who.‘c secrets slowly unrolled, the 
maiden who stood at the stern 
poling them forward drank in their 
glad words with a deep delight. 

For it seemed to her thaCall this wonder 
.of love and awakening life had its 
birth in her own untroubled heart, — 
and thus the world was thanking 
her for something of which she had 
no memory. 

E. E. Speight. 

Kanazawa 




LEPROSY 

L eprosy is a fcll disease, but lepers arc 
not outcasts. Its a piW society is 
deaf and the State is indifiterent to the 
meanings of these people. Some thirty 



y 

years back the 'plffiliO ' UaS^larnied to see 
the overwhelming numher of lepers in the 
list of infirmities. A Commission sat in 1890 
and it declared that it was not an imperial 
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dangler as it was- suspected, but they 
admitted tluat the disease was stationary. 
Since then no Government measure has 
been seriously^ taken to meet this social 
evil. 

“The Indian Year Book’* for 1917 takes 
the matter so lightly and there is such a 
studied efiort to twist facts and statistics, 
that the passage is quoted below in full, 

“The number of lepers has fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 169 thousands or a drop of more than 13 
per cent. When it is remembered that the numlier of 
persons suffering from the other three infirmities 
[ Blindness, Deafmute, and Insanity] taken together 
has remained almost stationary, it may be concluded 
that the decrease in the reported number of lepers 
is genuine and indicates a real diminution in the 
prevalence of the disease. It is possible that this is 
partly the result of the improved material condition 
of the lower castes, among whom leprosy is most 
common and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
(Page 392.) 

Intelligent readers must have observed 
that the editor of the Year-Book has 
most carefully avoided the statistical 
return for the year 1901. The reason 
is this : 

“The census of 1911 showed an increase of 
lepers to 109,004, compared with 97,340 in 1901 
and the proportion works out to 35 lepers per 
100,000 of the populalioti.” 

This is the “moral and material progress 
of India** for the year, 1913-14. Indeed it 
was progress, for the number of lepers 
increased by 11,754, in ten years, i.e., an 
increase of about 12 per cent, but the 
Indian Year Book taking two convenient 
numbers showed a decrease of 13 p.c. 

The Dtccnial statement of the moral and 
material progress of India enlightens us 
little about this problem and merely states 
the figures of the preceding decades 
without any uneasiness and adds' that, 
“a leper act passed in 1898, gave legal 

f )pwer to deal with lepers and to prohibit 
epers from following certain callings and 
from using public tanks and wells,” We • 
are no doubt thankful to the Government 
for this Act of 1898, but may we ask the 
Government what arrangements have 
been made for those wretched people for 
their drinking water and morsel of food ? 

“The total raunibcr of asylums is now 73 and they 
contain some 5000 itimate.s or about 4*7 p.c, of 
the total number of lepers. The greater part of 
the credit for the provision of asylums for these 
unfortunate persons belongs to tlie Mission for 
Lepers in India and the East, which receives liberal help 
from the government. Its latest report shows that 
there are 3,537 lepers in the 40 a.«y]un]s maintained 
by that society.'’ (Indian Year Book, 1917, Page 392), 


The Mission for Lcpeis w*n6 founded in 
1874 and since then this society has been 
doing splendid service to India and the 
East. Twenty-nine missionary bodies 
arc now co-operating with this parent 
body. (Page 55.) 

“There arc many leper asylums, among which 
may be mentioned the Madras Government Leper 
Asylum, the Matanga Leper House, Bombay, 
the Arivandam Leper Asylum and the Calcutta 
Leper Asylum." ^ 

These and many other such institutions 
arc doing wonderful works, no doubt. 
But is not prevention better than cure? 
Is it not a fact that leprpsy is increasing 
in this country ? But what preventive 
methods have been adopted by the govern- 
ment or by society. In 1901 the number 
of lepers in British India was as has been 
stated above, 97,340, of which 72,403 
w'crc males and 24,93 T were females. In 
the British provinces the number of leper 
was 85,923 and in the States and Agencies 
it vvas^l 1,417. In 1911 the number of 
lepers in the British provinces was 
92,433, and 16,661 was the number of 
lepers in the states. In the British provinces 
there was an increase of the victims of 
this disease by 6,570, i.e., about 8 p.c. 
and in states and agencies the increase 
was 5,244. This disease increased horrib- 
ly in the states. 

In the British provinces the rate of 
increase in population during the last 
decade w^as only 5 p.c’ and in the statp 
12.9 p. c. Therefore the rate of increase in 
population among the lepers is considera- 
bly greater than that among the gcncnil 
population. These arc the facts wdiich 
any’ intelligent reader will glean from 
the census reports and the . statistical 
abstracts. 

“In India ns a wlude 51 males and 18 females per 
hundred thousand persons of each sex arc lepers. 
Of the different provinces, Assam suffers most ; 
then Burma ami then in order, Bihar and Orissa, 
then Central Provinces and Berur, Madras, Bengal, 
Bomhaj”, the United Provinces, the Punjab ami 
N. W. Frontier Provinces. In the two Inst mentioned 
provinces there arc only 17 male and 8 female leper 
for 100,000 of each scx.“ \Report, Census of India 
1911, page 354 ) 

Insanitary conditions, filthy habits and 
unwholesome food are generally believed to 
favour the catching of this disease as they 
are believed to favour the catching of so 
many other diseases. I have heard people 
say tauntingly about these poor outcasts, 
throwing the whole burden of their 
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misfortune either on their vicious habits 
or oh their parents or on their previous 
birth oyer which they had neither any 
hand nor had any recollections thereof. It is 
not uncommon to find rich people with 
all s )rt of luxuries suflcrin'^ from this 
disease. 

*'Undoudtedly leprosy attacks the poor and 
destitute much more frcrpieiitly than the rich and 
prosperous, nor that the latter are spared altogether, 
but they certainly sitfTer to a far less degree. Again 
good nourishment and care are most important 
agents in the treatment of the disease ameliorating 
the general, as well as the local conditions of the 
patient, and keeping the destruction processes in 
abeyance, (Report of the Leprosy Commission 
1890-91, Page 88.) 

Leprosy is the effect of poverty and it 
is undoubtedly * a’ disease ] which affects 
the masses most than the wealthy. 

It may be impossible to give statistics proving 
this statement beyond all doubt, but nevertheless, 
for India at least, the fact exists, and the most 
exclusive contagionist would hardly venture to 
deny this, it may be asked whether those districts 
where the disease is commonest are also the poorest. 
Leprosy is undoubtedly most prevelaut in Heiigal 
proper, and especially so in Burdwan, Bankoora 
and Beerblium districts of the Burdwan Division. 
Now, as regards agricultural conditions, Bengal is 
the richest province in India, and Burdwan in this 
respect not inlerior to other divisions in the 
Presidency. But the material prosperity of an area 
cannot be gauged in this manner. Those districts 
are most unhealthy, cholera and malerial fevers being 
endemic here. This may explain to a certain extent 
the great prevalence of leprosy.” Report ot Leprosy 
Commission 18!)0-91t page 92, 

Mr. F. N. Macnaraara in his book 
'Himalayan India, its climate and diseases' 
says : 

“The natural drainage is extremely deficient, and 
it is difficult to establish any artificial system. The 
result of the climate is a population and vegetation 
rank and luxuriant, and earth and air charged with 
decaying animal and vegetable matters. Life under 
such conditions must be unstable and the quickly 
matured man must in every stage of his growth and 
decadence, even under the most happy circumstances, 
maintain, a state of health perilously liable to become 
one of disease, (page 127) . 

“Insanitary conditions abound throughout 
rural Bengal, and have been only 
with in tne better class of towns. The dwellings 
of the poor, sessile on damp ground, are c^wded, 
and If perchance clean within are_ surrounded by 
dirt-heaps and dirt pools. Clothing Is dificieut, 
often dirty ; the food is largely composed of un- 
wholesome material, and too generally is iasutneteat 
lor the needs of the body, and water is impure. 
Want, ignorance, and carelessness or fatalism 
result in neglect of precautions against disease. 
(Page 129) , . 

*in the Chittagong Division the people arc, for 
Bengal, a healthy and ablcbodlcd race, thrifty and 
mdustrious, and In a condition of considerable 
prosperity, and here the smallest leper ratio of any 


Bengal division is found. Again in Rungpur the 
tracts where leprosy is extremely prevalent are 
characterised by marshy and uncultivated land, the 
people heiag of lazy habits and living in wretchedly 
built mat or grass huts, and miserably clothed. On 
the other hand, the areas oi comparative immunity 
are extensive local plains covered with paddy, the 
inhabitants given to other pursuits besides agricul- 
ture. 

“Assam is a poor district The most prosperous 

districts ot .\ssarn, are Darang (i'ezpur) and 
Nowgong, and here the leper population is com- 
paratively seamy.” (Rcpori— page 93-94J. 

The hill tmets arc the home of an ex- 
cecilinj^ly jioor people, living as a rule in 
filthy and unhygienic condition?, working 
as day labourors or coolies. Leprosy is 
very common in those districts. In the 
Nortli-Western Himalayan tracts this 
disease is particularly common among its 
inhabitants. The Commissioners were very 
guardetl in th- ir statements when they 
declared that their intention was not to 
convey the idea that a severe famine 
invariably did act on the leper population 
in a particular manner, and they said 
“that it may do so, and if the census 
figures be correct, in many instances seems 
to do so.'* (Page 97). The primal cause of 
the Indian problem touches the one point, 
when “the Commissioners express their 
strong belief that it can be shown that 
the numerical diffusion of leprosy depends, 
among other factors, greatly on the well- 
being of the population, and that with 
the furtherance of prosperity, education, 
and hygiene, and in fact with a substitution 
of a standard of maintenance for that 
of subsistence, leprosy will materially 
decrease in India as it has done in Europe.** 
All the questions stand for the one solution 
in the difTiisiori of education, growth of 
industries and improvement of sanitation. 

It would not be out of place to look 
into the outside world for a comparison. 
Ill very ancient *timcs leprosy was not 
known in Europe. The Greeks and Romans 
mentioned it as an Egyptian disease and 
it is not mentioned in the Jewish canons 
prior to their sojourn in the Nile valley. 
Since about the 14th century leprosy has 
been steadily declining in Europe. 

“At the present flay the only part of Europe where 
it is eoniinon is Norway ; but it also occurs in 
Iceland, on the Russian coasts of the Baltic and 
Gulf of Finland, in South Russia, in Porhigal, Spain, 
Italv, Turkey, Greece and many of the. Mediterranean 
Islands. Everywhere in Europe it is found in 
limited districts.” (Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, Article 
Leprosy). 

In America it occurs in New Brunswik 
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in Central America, the West Indies and 
the northern and eastern parts of south 
America. In the United States of America 
and Australia this disease has occurred, 
bat mostly among the Chinese emigrants. 

In Australia when it was introduced by the Chinese, 
it has also spread to Europeans. But in Hawaiian 
Islands leprosj spread like wild hre. It hrst 
appeared in ISiS, in 18(56 the number of lepers had 
risen to 236 and in 1882 lo 4000. All attempts to 
stop the spread of* this disease by segregating; those 
Attacked and suirering totally faitod in the beginning. 
But the iiidelatigable effort of the Americans has 
at last defeated rank growth and spread of leprosy 
and in 1911 we find th.* number ol lepers was only 
728 (Britannica Year Book for 1913, page 943). 

The wide distribution of leprosy all 
over the world is enough to sho jv that 
the disease is not due to any climatic 
causes or to the certain peculiarity of soil 
and water. S.ivarits have not agreed as 
to the cause and media of spreading this 
disease. Some are of opinion that this 
disease is hereditary, but this theory is fast 
finding disfavour among the scientists and 
the experts of the Commission which sit 
in 1890 were unanimous on this point. 
They said, “After <lue consideration of all 
the evidence obtained by means of an 
examination of over 2000 cases the 
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Commissioners have come to the conclu- 
sion that (page 206) leprosy in India 
cannot be considered a hereditary 

disease, and they would even venture to 
say that the evidence which exists is 
hardly sufficient to estaldish an inherited 
specific predisposition to the disease by 
the ofispriiig of leprous parents to any 
appreeifible degree.” The theory of 

hereditary trans-nissi »n does not hold 

ood in the case yf Europe, whence the 
isease has alm ost disappeared. A century 
ago a group of Norwegian lepers emigrated 
ihto tiie United States of America but 
now their descendants in the third 

generation arc completely cured of this 
disease. In India Lepers should be taken 
care of and such measures should at once 
be resorted to which will put a stop to 
the free movement of lepers; their breeding 
and raring children and such other 
things which might endanger society and 
pollute the public places. The time is 
ripe for the cooperation of the public 
with the Government to dispel this grow- 
ing social danger. 

^Cal^u^u^^’l Kuuar Mukiierji. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


Introduction. 

T he following poem is from the pen of 
the well-known Sufi, Shaikh Farid- 
uddin ’Attar (b. 1119 A. C— cl. 1230 
A. C.). He is also the author of Tazkiratul 
Awlia (lives ot Muhammadan !aints.\ 
Pandehnania, Mantiq-ut-Tair and a 
Dewan, besides other works. He was a 
contemporary of Sadi and the great Sufi 
oCt Mawlana Jalaluddin Rumi, the latter 
as expressed his high admiration for him 
by the following couplet 'Attar iQh btld 
o SanSi do chashmi tl M& 9z pai SanSi 
o ’Attar Smadem. 

“Attar was the soul and Sinii the two 
eyes (of Sufism). We came treading in the 
foot-steps of San&i and ’Attar.” 

This poem in 117 verses gives the gist 


of Sufism (esoteric Islam). For the satis- 
faction oi those who are interested in 
Muhammadan mysticism, 1 have ventured 
to translate it from the original Persian. 
The reader will find many striking points 
of similarity between the doctrines con- 
tained in this poem and those in the 
Upanishads. One should not on that 
account theorise about borrowing of 
thought from Vedantism. There is close 
similanty indeed ; but there is also wide 
disparity, which will be evident to a care- 
ful reader. After all, Truth is one and 
eternal ; it cannot be otherwise. 

It will not be improper here to give in 
a connected form the leading ideas of the 
poem. 

God created the world out of love. 
Love IS the soul of the universe and the 
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4.1 


universe the body. Love permeates every 
thing. Hence the heart at times becomes- 
inclined to various things. 

Every particle of the world is His mir- 
ror. The elements are inflamed with His 
love. They are like one drowned in water 
and yet seeking water. 

Man (i. e. human soul) is the microcosm 
of the two worlds. He is the image of God 
and the kiiower of things as they are. He 
is not a part of God, but he is not also 
separate <rom and independent of God. 
Man and God are somewhat like light and 
shadow. .By knowing himself man knows 
God. 

Man’s egoism is a veil between him and 
God. When the veil is lifted up the duality 
vanishes and there remains naught but one 
God. 

A mirror-like pure heart is the first step 
towards this unity with God. The union 
is obtained through love. When love 
blazes up in the heart, everything is burnt 
away except the Beloved. 

This Masnavi of H.vzkat Shaikh 
Pakiduddin ’Attak. 

1. The beginning of names is from Thy name. 
HiiLh the worlds are drinkers from Thy cup. 

2. Thou art that Lord who for the manifestation 
of existence exhibited Himself in a new cohiUr at every 
agp. 

il. When there are none except the Friend (God) in 
the universe, the Praiser and the Traised one is He 
Himself alone. 

•t. All the particles of the world are llis mirrors. 
Whatever you ace is a volume of llis signs. 

"i. With the wine of His love the elements arc in- 
toxicated ; with the desire of His face tliey are on liie. 

ti. 1 have seen ail the particles of the world ever 
intoxicated with the wine of llis love. 

7. Immersed in water they are, and th«*y arc seek- 
ing water ; beside themselves with intoxication they 
arc saying ‘where is wine ?’ 

S. The passage-money of love is humility and 
yearning. If you will juiirney along this path, give 
up caprice. 

1 do nut desire w'ealili, rank and splendour. 1 
desire the pangs, the burnings and the longings of 
love. 

iO. Kindle within your heart, the fire of the pangs 
of love, burn whatever you have except the desired 
one. 

l-l* He, who is not Thy seeker, has no life. lie, 
who is not Tliy lover, has no heart. 

12. The seekers (of God) have nulhing to do with 
tlic two worlds. In the heart of the sdeker there is 
nothing except the Friend. 

13. Whoever took into bis head the madness oi 
seeking (Thee), freed his heart from the anxiety of both 
the Worlds. 

14i. When your qualities and character are good, 
one the .eight heavens, O good-natured 

if Whatever I said is from ocular demoustratiou; 

*8 not from inference and ipse dixit. 

^ 6 


16. Your Day of Judgment is the likeness of your 
owu action. Whatever good and evil you experience 
is your (own) quality. 

17. Whatever you experience you experience from 
your very self, either you experieuce the fruit of your 
virtue nr of your vice. 

18. You are in reality the life of the whole uni- 
verse. You yourself are the two worlds, look lot a 
moment. 

19. The Preserved Table (i.e. of God, where every 
thing or cvciit—past, present and future— are indelibly 
written) is in reality your heart. Whatever you 
desire you will attain from it. 

20. You 3 ’oursclf are in reality the Mother of the 
Book (i.e. the Quran). Learn yourself from yourself 
the signs of yourself. 

21. You yourself are the form of the image of God. 
You yourself are the kiiowcr of things as they arc (in 


reality). 

22. Man is the intermedium of light and dark- 
ness. Hence he has been called (in the Quran) the 
rising-place of the dawn. 

23. The complete intermedium is his imaginary 
line (i.e. of demarcation between man and God). 
When you have nc) illusion. He becomes known. 

24. That which ‘ is the desideratum of the world 
in the world is you yourself. Search the sign (i.e. of 
God) from yourself. 

25. Hence the king of the saints (i.e. Hazrat All, 
the fourth Caliph) has said, “He who knows (himself 
knows his Lord God).’* Be the knower of yourself, so 
that you may know God. 

26. Even the angels, even the nine spheres you 
come to know when you have access to the mystery 
of yourself. 

27. How shall this mystery be an ocular demon- 
stration to you, so long as you do not become anni- 
hilated, 0 delicate one ? 

28. When you shall be such as ever ready to give 
up life out of love to the Friend, you shall see in 
the face ot your self all beings and places. 

29. If you can find your wav into your own 
secrets, surely vou shall know God' a^nd the creation. 

30. This meaning became- manifest to him (i.e. 
Bayazid Bustami, a great mystic) who used to say 

'Holiness to me.’ . „ roc 

31. Hence also the Pearl of the Sea of Sufism 

(i.e. Bayazid of Bustam) has said, ‘There is none under 
mv tunic except God’. , , , ,, 

32 That *1 am the Truth (God) (.Anal Haq, the 
savinK of Ilallaj. a great Snfi) revealed tin. 

iiit-aiiing which extciiiiilly appeared to you as a 

claim U” Godhooil). . , . , . r 

33. How uiccly has he pierced this heart of mean- 

ing (i.e. expresses the meaning), who s?dd, there is 
none in both the worlds (existent except God ), (a say- 
ing of Uavazid Biistami.) . . 

34. Every one has repeated this imaning in 

various ways. Whether implicitly or explicitly they 
spoke out this secret. . 

35 If YOU have no trace on ynn from your self, 
surclv you shall be acquainted with this meamiig. 

36. In truth, O man of religion, whatever there is, 
is itself all Truth (God). This is not a falsehood 

37. You are the verv water, and wonder ! you 
seek water Wonder ! you call your cash credit. 

38. You arc a king. Why do you appear a^g- 

gar? You have treasures. Why arc you without 
substance ? -' 

39. From yourself the sea is now 

grass. The sea appears as grass when it becomes 
covered with grass. 
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40. If you have the desire of tlie union of the 
Friend (Cxu(l)i make your nofs (sclO a conipauiuu of 
your ruh (soul). 

41. Until your self becomes a follower of your 
soul, how can you get medicine for your wounded 
heart ? 

42. The bird of your life gels release from the 
prison of the body, if you cut down with the sword 
of ta (not. negation) this python (i.e. the scI0< 

43. What else is Ihe heart but the rational self on 
which the lightning from Truth has fallen. 

44. What the sage has called *Aql Mustafad (i.e. 
the faculty of knowledge gained by experience) know 
in fact that the heart is the import thereof. 

45. When the heart becomes separated from greed 
and desire, the light of God begins to fall into it. 

46. In the clean heart you can see openly what is 
secret from the creatures of the world. 

47. When the meaning of the whole and the part 
(i.e everything) becomes evident within it, call it the 
heart. 

48. What is the heart ? The rising-place of the 
ligfht of God. What is the heart ? The fountain of 
the mysteries of God. 

49 Know your heart to be in fact the cup of Jam 
(an ancient Persian King, whose cup showed him the 
whole world). It shows within it everything large 
and small. 

50. The heart is the mirror of the face of the 
Possessor of Majesty (i. e. God). In the clean heart 
Truth, the most High (i.e. God) appears. 

51. Before the holy traveller (of the path of God) 
the heart is the throne of the .Ml-Merciful. The whole 
universe is like the body and the heart is the lifl*. 

52. The whole universe is the drinker from the 
cup of the heart. Prom place to no-place the heart is 
one step. 

53. The heart is the place of the sitting of the 
Great One. It is not heart which has pride and 
show. 

54. If you desire to see the face of the Friend, 
bring the heart under control. For the heart is His 
heritage. 

55. What is love ? It is to make an ocean of a 
drop, to become attached to God from the two 
worlds. 

56 Love is that which makes falsehood truth, 
releases the prisoner and makes him free. 

57. Love is to get release from one's existence and 
to reach the place of the Eternal One. 

58. When love kindles fire in the heart of the 
lover it burns away everything save the Beloved 
(God). 

59. If your dwelling be in the place of love, your 
abode becomes above the nine heavens. 

60. Love made Joseph a slave s-o thr.t it may 
bring Zulaikha (Potipher’s wife) to his hand. 

61. Love took Moses to Mount Sinai, took him 
to the Light for the sight of the Friend (God). 

62. Love took Jesus to the heavens. Enoch got 
the heaven from the Eternal One. 

63. Love became for Muhammad the ladder of 
religion (Mi’raj), so that his place might be the 
certain truth. 

64. Intelligence looks to the material cause. Love 
says, “See the causer (of the cause).” 

65. Intelligence says, “Seek the world and the next 
world.” Love says, “Do not seek anything except the 
Lord.” 

66. Intelligence 8ay» “Acquire art and learning.” 
Love saye, “Leave bebind your existence “ 

“Magnify yonr self.” Love 
says, “GWt up your self.” 


68. Intelligence says, “Ask for happiness and balm.*' 
Love says, **Ask for pain, burning and sorrow.” 

69. If you desire access to the path of His love be 
a stranger altogether from your self. 

70. Out of love Truth (God) created the world. 
From love the two worlds became manifest. 

71. Love is the soul and the whole universe the 
body. If there be no life, of what use is the body ? 

72. Whereas love has manifestations everywhere, 
what impossibility if the heart be inclined to every 
direction. 

73. Whatever the world has, existent and non- 
existent, became manifest by the grace of love. 

74. The dalliance (naz) of the beloved ones be- 
comes manifest from the courtship (neyaz; of the self- 
sacrificing lovers. 

75. Whoever has seeing eyes in the world sees 
Truth (God) manifest behind every particle. 

76. Wise is he, who sees the Friend (God) at every 
good and evil. 

77. The world is the mirror of the face of the 
Friend (God). The two worlds are in fact His re- 
flexion. 

78. Why should the face of Azra (the name of a 
beautiful .Arab lady) lift up the veil, until she sees the 
eyes of Wamaq (her lover) full of tears. 

79. The lover and the beloved are nothing but 
the Friend (God). In fact there is no moving thing 
but Him. 

80. The Friend is concealed under the veil as the 
sea is hidden under bubbles. 

81. Lift up the veil and see the beauty of the 
Friend. Open your eyes and see the face of the 
mysteries. 

82. Annihilate this imaginary appearance. Open 
the veil of the known Beloved (God). 

83. See that the thorn and the rose grow from 
the same branch so that this meaning may be correct 
to you. 

84. Though in form the rose may appear as not- 
thorn, the rose and the thorn are one substance in 
origin. 

85. If you say that the rose and the thorn arc 
opposite to each other, this is also correct from one 
point of view. 

86. Ifyou say that the rose and the thorn are 
one, how can there be any doubt about this meaning 
to the knower ? 

87. Whatever a knowing person says is right. If 
the fool says what is correct, even then it is incorrect. 

8S. A lover has thousand discourses beyond your 
and our iniagination and idea. 

89. You have not the lervour of the lords of 
sufism ; hence you have become denier of the devotees 
to God. 

90. The sun of ilia lace has fallen over every 
particle. Every one has got his share of it according 
to his magnitude. 

91. The light of the sun throws heat in the 
interior of the house according to the measure of the 
window. 

92. For the sake of the housi enlarge the window of 
the house, so that this house may be full of light and 
brightness. 

93. If you pull down the roof of its walls, the 
house becomes filled with the light of the sun. 

94. Revelation ( Kas AO means the liftioK up of 
the veil. Your existence is the veil of your face. 

95. Lift up at once the veil of egoism from the 
midst, so that you may at once see distinctly the wee 
of the Friend. 

96. So long as existence is not removed from the 
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midst, Truth remains hidden and would not become 
manifest. 

97. The veil of the face of the Friend came from 
existence lest you see openly that all existence is He. 

08. Know that egoism is the obstruction to your 
path ; otherwise Truth is manifest in every being and 
place. 

99. ^ Annihilate your self, so that you may have 
salvation. When you go away, Truth sits in your 
place. 

100. Love is like the wine and the world is like 
the jar. Know that intoxicated from this wine are 
the cup and the Jar. 

10 1. Love is like the life and the world is like the 
body. The world is the house of love without say- 
ing. 

102. The world is the veil over the beauty of love. 
If there be no love, the world would be dead. 

103. Wipe away from the tablet of the heart the 
picture of others, so that you may see that the Kaba 
(the sacred temple of Mecca, here the heart) is the 
veritable temple (i. e. of God). 

104f. The drop and the ocean are the same in fact, 
say, “who else is there in both the worlds except 
Truth ?’* 

_ 105. The drop fell into the ocean and became an- 
nihilated. To turn into the very oceau is its pernia* 
nence. 

lOG. What is unity ? It is that you remain 
separated from not-God in retirement and in society. 


AN appreciation 


107. What is purity ? It is that, 0 young man, 
you free your life and heart from not-God. 

108. He who is not patient is not worthy of the 
Friend. His claim of love is nothing but fancy. 

109. Hear what heaven and hell are in certainty. 
They are nothing except the union and the separation 
of the Friend. 

110. He is like the sun and we are like the 
shadow. Like the light and the shadovv we are 
neighbours. 

111. The shadow is the follower of the light day 
and night. If you want the light, say, “Come seek the 
shadow.” 

112. Know for certain th.'it the existence of the 
shadow is from the light. Call the shadow the proof 
of the light without doubt. 

113. The shadow appears on account of the 
reflexion of the light. None can separate the shadow 
from the light. 

114. If the light of the sun becomes bidden for a 
while all the shadows become nothing. 

115. When the shadows become non-existent in 
the light of the sun, then their union with the sun 
happens. 

116. Not-Truth made eyes blind. There is nothing 
in the lot of the created except burning and pain. 

117. If your eyes were seers of Truth, He would 
have shown His face from behind every particle. 

Muhammad Shahidullah. 


LAFCAUIO HEARN : AN APPRECIATION 

By P. Hadland Davis, 

Author of “Myths and Le<;ends of Japan,” “The Land of the Yellow 
Spring and other Japanese Stories,” etc. 


I T is (irobable that more books have been 
written about Japan than any other 
country, but few will deny thfit out of 
that vast accumulation of publications 
theysrork of Lafeadio Hearn is pre-eminent. 
When we survey his twelve bocks devoted 
to the study of the Land of the Gods— 
^om those first glowing impressions in 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan to his criti- 
cal masterpiece Japan : An Interpretation — 
wc are conscious of having come in touch 
with one who has not only told us more 
about Japan than any other writer, but 
who has^ at the same time presented his 
JJI^terial in a rich, poetic and sensitive style 
haunting and irresistible in its 
charm. Hearn has been described as a 
sentimentalist and as one who never mas- 
tered the Japanese language. Certain 
people have taken objection to his attitude 
oward Christianity. Others have lamented 


that he was too much under the infiuence 
of Herbert Spencer ; but the fact remains 
that whatever his faults may have been, he 
is the supreme interpreter of Japan and his 
work, with all its rapture and ghostliness, 
will never be superseded. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Yone 
Noguchi when he observes that “you must 
have another Ilearn to understand Laf- 
eadio Tlearn.” His character was so sensi- 
tive, so wayward, so ceric, so child-like, so 
wrapped about with mystery that no one 
so far has been able to describe him with 
any degree of completeness. We can fathom 
his genius to a certain extent, but the man 
himself we do not know, and 1 doubt if we 
.shall ever get nearer to him than in Mrs. 
Hearn's wonderfully poignant remini- 
sccnces of her husband. Even these remi- 
niscences arc illiKsive, for we only catch a 
glimpse of this shy, fleeting figure. As a 
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rule we go to a man’s letters if wc desire 
to know him iijtimately ; but Hearn’s let- 
ters, full of charm as they are, tell us little 
or nothing about his personality. They 
are only intimate so far as they reveal 
Hearn the writer. He is chiefly concerned 
in writing about his work or his reading, 
and he does so with such minute detail, 
with such frank enthusiasm and such pene- 
trating criticism, that we arc a’ole to 
realise the influences that so considerably 
helped to mould his tense, delicate style. 
No letters have hitherto appeared that so 
illuminate the inner workings of the liter- 
ary mind. 

Miss Elizabeth Bislaiid, in her Life and 
Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, writes very 
little about the mulatto girl and Voodoo 
priestess incidents in Hearn’s career. They 
are not savory subjects, certainly, but at 
the same time they cannot be dismissed as 
“legends.” Hearn was not a saint. He 
would have shrunk from the distinction. 
He had his moral lapses ; but if we woulil 
go more deeply into the matter we should 
discover that these lapses were not after 
all inconsistent. Hearn was not born in 
advance of his time. He was one of the 
few great writers who cast no prophetic 
beam into the future. What he did was to 
illuminate the past— the Japanese past. 
He was extraordinarily primitive ; not 
Bohemian but Pagan. He softly crept out 
of the way of civilisation whenever it was 
possible to do so. He had cert.ain savage 
instincts trained to exquisite delicacy by 
his love of Romantic French literature ; 
but such influences could never crush out 
his primitive desires— his love of tropical 
nights, his abnormal development of the 
purely sensuous. He was an exotic drea- 
mer, a wanderer in search of the Beautiful, 
and in the quest he was touched and thril- 
led by many weird and ugly things. He 
saw all the colour of fruits and metals in 
the human skin, and we are not surprised 
to find that he gave preference to ‘*the 
smooth, velvety black skin that remains 
cold as a lizard under the tropical sun.” 

There are those who consider that Laf- 
eadio Hearn at the last was disillusioned 
in regard to Japan. This is only partly 
true. Hearn stood for the spirit of Old 
Japan, and he loved it and understood it 
far better than the Japanese ' themselves. 
He was entirely disillusioned in regard t6 
New Japan. There were occasions when 
this wntor, usually so mild and gentle. 


could be almost excessively pefulant. He 
did not hesitabi to denounce the many 
innovations due to Western influence. He 
was condemning onl\^ a feeble and ugly 
hybrid, not the original stock. wrote : 

detest. with iinspeakahle detestation the fraiik 
Belhshncss, the apathetic vanity, the shallow, vulgar 
scepticism of the New Japan that prates its contempt 
about Tempo tunes ami ridicules the dear old men of 
the pre-Meiji era, and that never sipiles, having a 
heart as hollow aui bitter as a dried lemon/’ 

He expressed himself strongly, but pro- 
bably for very good reasons, and we must 
not forget that his denunciation of the 
New is at the same time a vigorous accla- 
mation of the Old. The Japanese type that 
was forever aping the West and pressing 
forward with feverish haste and a blush 
for the noble past was hateful to Hearn. 
He wanted Japan to stand still, to wor- 
ship her old gods and not to forget the 
might of her ancestors, to be always 
quaintly superstitious. He wanted the 
opalescent mists of the mountains, and 
not the noisome smoke of factory chimneys. 
He kept in his heart~-in his dreams, if you 
will — all that was beautiful, picturesque 
and lovable about Japan, J o attempt to 
destroy these ancient and hallowed charms 
was an act of vandalism that he could not 
endure silently. That usually timid soul 
cried out then, cried out against the mis- 
sionary “beasts,” against officialdom, and 
against the majority of young Japanese 
men, of whom he wrote : — 

"There will be no hearts nficr a time, Waterbur)’ 
watches will be substitute«l instead. These will be 
cheap and ctdd, but will keep up a tolerably rcgubsi' 
ticking." 

1 think Hearn would have irdorsevi 
the following old Chinese law : “Let liiin 
who says anything new, or him who shall 
invent anything new, be put to death.” 
There are, no doubt, many mattcr-df-fcict 
people who would describe Hearn as a 
fiinatic, and altogether impossible in a 
world that for all his dreaming happens 
to move along pretty quickly. But for 
the thousands of matter-of-fact people 
who must, to save their precious souls, 
call black and white by their right names 
(and in the process miss all the beauties 
of the colour proper), there are only a few 
who arc wise enough to catch and retain, 

not the fever of advance or the madness 

of chocking civilisation, but the beauty of 
the past, the beauty of the world when it 
was young. 

At the cud of 1915, in connection with 
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the coronation of the Emperor of Japan, 
the shade of Hearn received the posthu- 
mous honour of the junior grade of h^urth 
Court rank. We shall scarce rejoice over 
such a tardy reward. When Hearn be- 
came naturalised, for the sake of his Ja,pa- 
nese wife, his salary as a Government tea- 
cher was reduced to a mere pittance. He 
never forgot and lie never forgave* the 
insult. At the present moment Japan is 
concerned with the great world war, with 
making munition, increasing her army and 
navy and looking to her interests in China. 
She is also looking to her trade as she has 
never looked to it before, and all for the 
sake of climbing the crazy heights of world 
power. She is standing for those very 
things which Hearn detested. Perhaps 
some day Japan wWl recognise that in 
honouring Uearn she performs a greater 
honour to herself. 

Can we in any w'ay account for Hearn’s 
delicate, sensuous and ghostly st3de ? I 
can suggest two possible, but by no means 
exhaustive, reasons— viz., his birth and the 
Itict that he suffered from myopia. This 
method of procedure rather savours of 
chemical analysis, only in this particular 
ease we know the. salt is called genius, 
and we work hack, on quite unscientific 
lines, to trj and find some of the factors 
in producing it. Hearn’s parentage was 
interesting. He had Greek and Roman3' * 
blood in his veins. The Greek accounted 
for his unquenchable love of the beautiful 
and the sinister, for he found wonder and 
dtlight in the head of Medusa as well as 
in the bead of Venus. His Romany ances- 
tors may in some measure have accounted 
for the fact that he was one of the world’s 
wanderers. 

• I attach, in common with Dr. G. M. 
Gould, t even more importance to Hearn’s 
defective vision. He saw everything about 
him 111 a microscopic w'ay— and notice at 
this point the love of little things so 
characteristic of the Japanese people. 
Hearn’s limited vision affected his mental 
outlook, in which colour and remembrance 
were the dominant fiictors. It is more 
than probable that this lack of ordinary 
human vision quickened an inner power 
within him ana accounted to a certain 

. * It wilt be remembered that a Mrs. Herne appears 
m Larengro, 

t Sec his articles in the Fortnightly Fcvic\t, 

Octobcr.Novembcr; 1906. 
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extent for the morbid strain in his 
^character. The Biblical phrase, ‘T see 
men as trees walking,” would not have 
applied to Hearn. He would have said, 
”1 see men as ghosts walking.” Here he 
would have fallen back on Buddhism. 
He would have said that he was conscious 
of the memory of billions of souls, all of 
which he had been at one time or another 
in the great revolving Wheel of the 
Universe. We need not follow him here. 
Suffice it to say tliat Hearn’s Greek and 
Romany descent and his suffering from 
myopia have left their mark upon his 
work ; they have sketched out as it were, 
the rough outline long before he came to 
Japan. 

Hearn, like all great stylists, had a 
reverence for words, only with him the 
reverence amounted to ecstasy. He 
wrote : 

“For me words have colour, fotin, character ; they 
have inces, ports, manners, gesticulations ; they have 
moods, humours, eccentricities ; they have tihtSj 
tones, personalities.'’ 

Glamour was the motif of all Hearn 
wrote. When his Japanese wife told him a 
story, he alwa3"S wanted to know precisely 
the conditions of Nature at the time the 
incidents mentioned in the narrative 
occurred. A grey sky or a blue sky, 
silence or shrieking wind, blossom or snow 
dn the trees, seemed in some curious way 
to put him in touch with his subject. Take 
away these all-important preliminary 
effects,- and 3’ou would immediately take 
away all Hearn’s creative faculty. Once 
he was really moved by some enchanting 
colour, some horror or something extreme- 
ly quaint and pathetic, out would come 
his pen., and the more be was stirred the 
greater was the magic he left upon his 
paper. Intense beauty always produced 
sadness in his work,, because that which 
is supremely beautiful is akin to tears. 
Nearly everything he wrote was stamped, 
ever so faintl3’’, with what the Japanese 
call mono no aware wo shiru^ “the ah-ness 
of things.” 

Many have condemned Dafeadio Hearn 
because" he wrote bitterly, petulantly, and 
always with prejudice in regard to Chris- 
tianit3\ Over and over again we have 
had cause to regret- that one who could 
write so beautifully about Buddha in 
Out of the East, and so tenderly and 
hauntingly concerning Jizo in Glimpseis of 
VttfaniUiar Japan, should think it worth 
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while to pour forth invectives against 
Christianity and against those who stood 
for that faith. 

In studying Hearn, however, we must 
alwa>'S bear in mind bis hyperseusitiveness. 
We all know how susceptible the character 
of a child is, and how important it is that 
the growing, eager, questioning mind 
should have the right kind of influences. 
Hearn as a child was unfortunate in his 
religious upbringing. His early training in 
a Jesuit college had fostered hate and not 
love. Those in authority did not under- 
stand that the boy who had an indescri- 
bable horror of the Holy Ghost could not 
be driven toward Christ and a knowledge 
of Him. The Jesuits drove Hearn along 
with the best intentions, but the result in 
his case was disastrous. Their insistence 
ied to revolt and laid the foundation, not 
only of bitterness against the Roman 
Church but of a pitiable misconception of 
Christianity itself, the teaching of Christ 
independent of creed or dogma. 

1 am not defending Hearn’s religious 
views, for I regret his intolerance and 
prejudice, but I insist, most emphatically, 
that this writer, when we remember his 
curiously wrought temperament, had a , 
reason for his attack upon Christianity. I 
am convinced that his early religious 
training hardened his heart and distorted 
bis view in regard to things spiritual to 
the last. He never realised Christ, never 
even touched the border of His garment. 
To Hearn Christ was obscured by not 
very ^ worthy ^ representatives of His 
teachings.^ This interpreter of Japan wrote 
in one of bis letters : 

"Christiaotly while professing to be a religion of 
love has always seemed to me in history and practice 
a religion of hate, with its jealous and revengeful 
Deity, its long . record of religious wars and inquisi- 
tions, and its mutual reproaches between sects of 
being under the curse of eternal perdition.” 

He had the misfortune to come in con* 
tact with the Pecksniflian t^pe on the one 
hand, and on the other the fanatical type 
addicted to proselytizing with more zest 
than real spiritual^ insight. He saw Chris- 
tianity in the making, and was so eager in 
condemning the Inquisition and the petty 
striving of one sect to oust another that 
he failed tp grasp the great teaching of the 
Master. 

I believe that Hearn, in spite of his 
unorthodox views, was essentially reli- 
gious, and his profound love of the beauti- 


ful fostered the spirit of reverence in cei*- 
tain directions. He became an ardent 
Buddhist, and, in common with Fir Edwin 
Arnold, Pielding-Hall, the late Sister 
Nivedita, and a few other writers, he has 
given us a tender and exquisite interpreta- 
tion of the Lord Buddha. “A true gentle- 
man respects all religions,” wrote Hearn 
in one of his letters. But alas ! he did not 
carry out this excellent precept. Too 
often, the bitter past rankling in his mind 
he idealised Buddhism at the expense of 
Christianity. 

Hearn’s attitude in regard to the Chris- 
tian faith is well summed up in the follow- 
ing: 

“1 can’t dissociate the thing called Christianity 
from ail iny life's experiences of hypocrisy, and 
cruelty, and villainy — from 'conventional wickedness 
and conventional . dreariness and ugliness and dirty 
austerities and long faces and Jesuitry and infamous 
distortion of children’s brains. My experiences have 
been too heavily weighted with all this to allow me 
to be just. 1 can’t.” 

We are grateful to Hearn for his study 
of Japanese Buddhism, and in the light of 
bis early and most unfortunate training, 
we must pardon his perverse attitude to- 
ward Christianity. 

Hearn loved nis wife, the gentle and 
tactful Koizumi, “Little Spring”, in his 
own quiet way. On one occasion, when he 
was writing in bed, bis wife, after repented 
efforts to remain awake, failed to keep her 
eyes open, in the morning she apologised 
for being so rude as to go to sleep before 
her lord ! Although Hearn endeavoured 
to check her abject humility, I do not think 
he could ever have married a woman of 
any other nation. He was a man who 
may not have openly resented feminine 
tyranny or neglect ; but such shortcom- 
ings would, nevertheless, have pierced his 
soul and stilled his song, even as the note 
of that little insect in Kotto was hushed 
in the silence of death. Hearn lived in a 
garden of soft-coloured flowers, and when 
the petals flattered to the ground it was 
not the wind that carried them away but 
the invisible hands of little ghosts. 

Mrs. Hearn, in describing her husband’s 
room after his death, departs from the 
Japanese method of merely suggesting. 
She portrays that peaceful abode with its 
little shrine, its desk, its company of much- 
loved books, with all the detail of a Dutch 
painter. We seem to see Hearn’s children 
creeping into this room when night comes 
in order to say to bis bas-relief, “Papa 
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San, ^ood night ; happy dreams !” Per- 
haps Hearn’s ghost replies, as the man him- 
self used to reply when he sat in his brown 
robe curled up on cushions, ‘^Have a good 
dream !” When there is silence in the 
room, and when his wife and family have 
gone to rest, it may be that his spirit- 
fingers touch the offering or turn the page 
of a book, that his eyes peer into the 
pictures of the flaming god Pudo. 

Hearn knew how to transmute words 
into the gold of a faultless style. He stood 
ever for the beautiful in literary art, and 
if he has seen fit to condemn the new Japan, 


he was never for one moment disillusioned 
in regard to the Old. He wrote : “Then I 
stopped thinking. For I saw my home- 
ana the lights of its household gods— and 
my boy stretching out his hands to me— 
and all the simple charm and love of Old 
Japan. And the fairy-world seized my soul 
again, very softly and sweetly— as a child 
might a butterfly.” That is our last^re- 
membrance of Eafcr.dio Hearn, for it was 
from such thoughts as these that he dream- 
ed his dream, called up to a weary and 
cynical and hustling world the ghostly 
magic of tbe Land of the Gods. 


PAYING THE PiPER 
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S UDDENLY recollecting an order he had 
omitted to leave at a shop patronised 
by Peter, his man, Leonidas Caerlyon 
retraced his steps and found the pavement 
midway in the street blocked by an excited 
crowd. He pushed through, asking ques- 
tions of which nobody took any notice. 

K very body else was pushing too, and star- 
ing eagerly at the central figure. 

“She done it, sure enough,” he heard a 
burly carter say. “I saw it all. Gent, 
’ad ’is nose in the clouds where ’is bits o’ 
wits were wool-gatherin’, and she was 
walkin’ be’ind ’im, and 1 was walkin’ 1r!- 
*iiid ’cr, goin’ easy like, whistlin’ to meself, 
’Waltz me ’ ” 

Somebody jostled Leonidas and he lost 
the rest. 

A scribbler of romance, the light of 
dreams shone in his singularly boyish eyes. 
With those eyes, and his mop of fair hair, 
and his clean shaven thin jaw, he looked a 
decade younger than the thirty years ac- 
credited to him. Hitherto the only • 
romance he had known had been the ema- 
nation of his fertile brain. A fortune 
inherited from a wealthy uncle made life 
prosperous and prosaic to an unbearable 
degree. He longed to be lifted out of the 
commonplace ruts into the magic realms 
he wrote of, peopled by distressed ladyes 


Reserved. ] 

and knights in shining armour. And his 
hunger went unsatisfied, he got stones for 
bread. 

The carter shifted his position and re- 
commenced his vain repetition, and again 
Leonidas missed the end of it and his 
"curiosity was tantalised. Squaring his 
elbows he stormed a passage to the inner 
rim of the crowd, and stood spellbound, 
recognising that his life’s crisis had come. 

Here Adventure beckoned, Romance 
awaited him in the person of a girl pitifully 
youthful to be in such a sorry plight. She 
was tastefully and expensively dressed. 
Under the large fashionable hat peeped a 
soft baby face framed in a halo of golden 
hair. Her frightened, wide eyes were fixed 
on the policeman who helil her by the arm. 

The policeman beckoned to the carter 
rejoicing in the respectful attention of bis 
auditors, and began to move the girl on- 
wards. 

“Where are you taking me?” she panted. 

“Police station.” he replied laconically. 

“Oh,” she cried, bursting into tears. 
“Let me explain. It’s a dreadful mistake. 
Indeed, indeed, I can explain.” 

“Do it at the station, miss.” 

Waving the amused spectators to right 
and left, and cutting short the man who 
“sawr,” the policeman led bis sobbing 
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captive down a quiet street oflF the main 
thoroughfare. Leonidas followed, strange- 
ly thrilled. How lovely she was ! How 
innocently childish ! What had she done ? 
What would they do to her ? In his 
chivalrous wrath he pounced on several 
jeering gutter urchins and dispersed them 
witltdjrisk cuffs. 

Impelled by an irresistible inner force he 
entered the station at the heels of the trio. 

An inspector sat at a table in a clean, 
bare room, tapping his pen on the blue 
pages of an official ledger as he hearkened 
to his subordinate’s report. The three 
were ranged befoie him in a row. His keen 
gaze strayed from the girl in the middle to 
Leonidas in the background. She turned, 
catching her breath sharply. A second 
glance reassured her, and brought a faint, 
droU smile to heir red mouth curved like a 
Cupid’s bow. Noting the smile, the 
Inspector rubbed his chin. He spoke curtly. 

“The lady is charged with tlic theft of a 
pocket-book ?*’ 

Leonidas swallowed a lump in his 
throat. 

“Yessir,” was the reply. ‘‘She was seen 
to steal it from the outside flap pocket of 
a gent’s dust-coat.” 

“And you,” addressing the carter, “are 
the eye-witness ?” 

“I’m *im, ’’.quoth the carter, inflating his 
chest. “I sawr it. She was walkin’ bc’ind 
the gent., I was walkin’ be’ind her, goin’ 
easy like, and whistlin’ to meself * Waltz 
me round again, Wilfie ’ ” 

“Never mind that. You saw ?” 

“I did,” huffily: 

“What action did you take ?” 

“Gent, got swallowed in a crush, so [ 
kept ’er in sight till I met a cop. and gave 
’er in charge.” 

“You found the pocket-book in her pos- 
session, constable ?” 

‘‘Concealed in the breast of her jacket, 
sir.” 

‘•Urn !” The inspector reached for and 
examined it, his pen poised. “Your name, 
young woman ? — and if you have anything 
to say— ” 

The carter interrupted him, wheeling 
round as Leonidas attempted to smother 
a sneeze. 

“Crikey ! ’Ere’s the very gent, she rob- 
bed.” 

They;iell apart to let Leonidas advanee, 
which he did diffidently, having clapped his 
hands to his sides and discovered his loss. 


Horror and pity overwhelmed him, and he 
could scarcely speak when requested to 
identity his property. 

“Green morocco with silver clasps and 
monogram ‘L.C.’,” he said at length, “con- 
taining four Bank of England notes for £5 . 
each, a deposit receipt for £500, a raffle 
ticket, and a photograph.’' 

“Correct,” remarked the inspe^ tor, add- 
ingeiryly. “And may I remind you that by 
carrying such things in an outer i)ocket 
you offered a direct temptation to 
thieves ?” 

Leonidas was silent and sick at heart. 

Then the girl looked at him ; in her eyes 
passionate appeal, and prayer for help, for 
mere}'. He steadied his leaping pulses. At 
any cost of truth he would save her. He 
must save her—biit how ? How ? The 
baby face under the big hat quickened to 
lusty life all the primitive emotions lying 
beneath the veneer of man’s civUisation, 
and he felt that he could fight like a lion, 
steep his soul in blackest perjury to effect 
her salvation. 

“The constable has made a mistake,” 
he said coolly and brazenly. 

“Wot!” exclaimed the carter in shrill 
falsetto, “W”y, I sawr ’er. I was walkin’ 
be’ind ’er, goin’ easy like—” 

Leonidas checked him peremptorily, 
gaining lime while his brain hatched a 
scheme of deliverance. “A mistake,” he 
repeated. 

“Perhaps the lady didn’t steal your 
pockf't-book, or it was another lady, or 
you repudiate your claim,” grunted the 
inspector. 

“On the contrary, it is my pocket-book, 
and she certainly snatched it in the manner 
described.” 

“You trifle with us, sir.” 

“Pray allow me to finish. There was 
no theft. She took it by previous arrange- 
ment. Your subordinate refused to let her 
explain, and arrested her in an arbitrary 
exercise of his powers. 1 was on the fringe 
of the crowd, unable to get near and 
interfere. 1 had to follow ta the station. 
That’s ray card. Permit me to tell you 
the facts of the case.” 

The inspector readi the name and 
address of Leonidas Caerlyon, Hyde Park 
Mansions, and became less brusque. 

“I am a writer of fiction,” said l^onidas, 

his brazenness increasing, “more— er— for 
pleasure than profit, and [amongst the 
many editors who know; , me too well tor 
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their peace of mind is one, a college chum. 
Yesterday he begged me to do him a 
favour. A young asjjirant for journalistic 
honours was worrying him to give her 
a post on his staff, for which he considered 
her quite un&t. Wishing to discourage her, 
and not caring to be blunt, he set her a 
task which he thought would effectually 
cure her craze. In short, he arranged with 
me that I should sauntc^^ down Brook 
Street carrying my pocket-book carelessly 
exposed, and with the lady that she 
should mlso stroll in that locality at a cer- 
tain hour, annex the first green morocco 
pocket-book she espied on the person of a 
man wearing a grey dust-coat and Alpine 
hat, and atterwards write up a column 
lor his paper on ‘How it Feels to be a 
Pick-pocket 

The carter’s eyes glazed, and he seemed 
to suffer from mental strain, but the inven- 
tor of the tale lent it an air of simple, un- 
adulterated truth which convinced the 
listeners, incredible though it may appear. 
And the faint, droll smile the girl had cast 
at Mr. Caerlyon on his entrance did much 
to dispel any lingering doubt in the official 
mind. 

“Queer sort of editor,” the inspector 
muttered. 

“I assure you he is a most cold-blooded 
creature,” said I^onidas. 

“Unfortunately^,” he continued, “the 
scheme went wrong. I ought not to have 
countenanced it. I blame myself for the 
scene on the street, the lady’s injured feel- 
ings, the waste of your time, sir, investiga- 
ting a farcical charge, and the time of a 
highly respectable citizen who doubtless has 
forfeited a portion of hisday’s wages by his 
devotion to the cause of justice ; a loss for 
which I shall be happy to recompense 

The carter came out of his trance and 
grinned delightedly ,^ 

In the girl’s devouring gaze Leonidas 
read wonder, gratitude, admiration, and 
that odd delicious thrill again shot through 
“im. He groaned. He— to love a thief ! It 
monstrous. 

**I <^annot censure the constable,” said 
he inspector. “A regrettable all-round 
hiunder has been made, and the conse- 
quences might have been serious had you 
ft®”® yowr way and left the lady to reap 
of her folly. The episode is ended, 
you, Mr. Caerlyon, and good day. 
^ood-day, madam.” 

7 


“Miss Burkitt,” she said sweetly and 
forgivingly. He rose and afiably bowed 
them out. 

For half a guinea the carter shed tears 
as he apologised to Miss Burkitt, holding 
a hand of each, and evincing a friendly de- 
sire to talk it over. Leonidas disappoint- 
ed him by hailing a passing hansom. W^heu 
the girl and he were seated she caught his 
finger-tips and kissed them. “You were 
perfectly splendid, magnificent,” she breath- 
ed. “But I am puzzled. How did you 
know ?” 

“Know ?” he echoed. 

“That I am really an amateur journal- 
ist in search of copy.” 

“Are you ?” he gasped. She nodded and 
laughed . 

The pretty silvery ripple, so unlike 
Gladys Dorimer’s ringing “Ha, ha,” 
completed his conquest. Gladys was his 
fiancee, a modern product, six inches taller 
than her betrothed, handsome, practical, 
and fond of slumming. He had a quiet 
affection for Gladys, but she awakened 
none of the mad passion little Miss 
Burkitt could awake at will, 

“1 declare,” he beamed in an ecstacy of 
relief, “this is the happiest moment of my 
life. Wait,” checking a movement of her 
lips. “You will dine with me and tell me 
everything ? Don’t refuse. Wc can discuss 
the extraordinary coincidence better in a 
cosy corner of a restaurant.” He shouted 
joyously to the driver, “Cafe RoyaL” 

Seated at a table for two, partaking of 
the dainty meal Leonidas had ordered, she 
reopened the conversation. 

“You saved me from utter panic, Mr, 
Caerlyon. If yoil hadn’t interfered 1 should 
be in custody now. They wouldn’t have 
believed me.” 

“Give me your fullest confidence,” he 
'urged. 

She told him her name was Lilian 
Burkitt. She was the daughter of a late 
colonel of artillery, and had earned her 
bread as companion to a cantankerous 
society dame who turned her away because 
the son of the house became enamoured of 
her. Driven irto cheap lodgings after a 
fruitless quest for another similar situation, 
she had given her last shilling to a grasp- 
ing landlady, and that very morning her 
boxes had been seized in lieu of rent and 
board. Then, at the height of her despair 
she remembered a man her father had once 
helped, and applied to him, begging a post 
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however inferior, on the paper he edited. 
“It isn’t the kind yon write for,” she said, 
her voice full ot reverent homage. “It’s 
second-rate and struggling, but 1 thought 
•I’d get something to do, and I meant to 
succeed. He sent me. out to try my mettle, 
just as j'ou assured those horrid men, only 
1 wasn’t to steal. He asked me to work 
up a reada])le column from any incident of 
the streets, humorous, or curious, or 
pathetic ; and nothing happened. It was 
the dullest, flattest da^’, or perhaps I 
hadn’t the discerning eye. 

“I sta3’ed out all forenoon and after- 
noon, lunching off a bun and a glass of 
milk, and you passed and 1 saw the edge of 
a book protruding from j'our pocket, a 
cheap pocket edition of novel, 1 thought 
it, and I resolved to take it and dissect 
my fears and agonies in an article 
headed ‘Sensations of an Amateur 
Thief.’ Of course, Td have restored 
your property^, even if I had to advertise, 
and 1 knew j^ouVl forgive me, 3’our face 
was so kind. I didn’t look at tl;e" hook be- 
fore thrusting it into my jackcTt. Judge of 
my terror when the carter got me arrested 
and I found 1 had actually stolen money.” 

“I forbid you to worry about the miser- 
able affair,” said Leonidas in a tone of 
tender autllorit3^ “And 3*011 must relin- 
quish the idea of journalism. You aren’t 
fit for it, you poor, foolish child.” 

“I see I’m not, but 1 have to live.” She 
lifted wet eyes dim with woe. “Won’t you 
advise me ? I’m such a sill3% timid girl.” 

It was beautiful to be leant upon. He 
couldn’t imagine Gladys leaning, or crav- 
ing advice, or depending on his wisdom as 
did this adorable, bab3dsh Lilian. He 
yearned to gather her in his arms and 
comfort her. to put her in the place of Miss 
Dorimer and protect her evermore. 

“I’ll find a way,” he said. “Amongst 
my host of acquaintances there’ll surcl3" be 
one who needs a companion.” 

“Meanwhile,” she whispered drearily to 
herself, “I am homeless. I’d rather die 
than go back to papa’s frfend and tell him 
how I bungled my work.” He did not pre- 
tend that he had heard. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “I had for- 
gotten Lady Waring. She’s everybody’s 
port in a storm, has known me since boy- 
hood, and is awfully good-natured though 
haughty. I’ll ask her to b^ a mother to 
you till we settle what is to be done. She’ll 
do it. You mustn’t stand in awe ot her. 


Under the surface crust she’s quite lovable. 
Will you go to her to— -to please me— 
Lilian ?” 

“1 should like to, but Lady Waring is 
rich and grand, and I— 

“You are a gentlewoman, therefore her 
equal. Don’t be afraid ; I’ll sec you often < 
her house is my second home. Where shall 
1 leavj? 3*011 while 1 interview her ?” 

“1 could wait in the street,” wistfull3'. 

“Nonsense ! If you wouldn’t object to 
waiting in my flat, nobody will disturb 
you. My man, Peter, is oft for the night, 
and the charwoman goes each evening at 
six.” 

“A capital plan,” she cried. 

“Isn’t it ?” he smiled. “And— er— my 
friends always call me Leon.” 

The pair of innocents beamed upon each 
other, and their hands touched under the 
table. 

# # * * 

“You won’t be nervous ?” switching on 
the electric light. ^ 

“Not if you’re only going to desert me 
for three-quarters of an hour. I shall doze 
beside the fue till you return.” 

She threw oft "her hat and jacket and 
sable stole, and with difliciilty he tore him- 
self from the contemplation of the lovely 
little fairy cuiled up in his big armchair, 
laughingly stifling a tired yawn. 

The echo of his racing feet had scarcely 
died on the stone stairs when a door 
across the dark hall cautiously openc<l, 
and a perturbed face peered round the 
aperture. 

Lilian flitted about the dining-room, 
humming an airy ballad, and those gay, 
feminine trills stopped the soundless flight 
of the other to the vestibule door, sent a 
flood of crimson rushing from chin to 
brow. The cautious walker in the hall 
ceased to think of escaping, and tip-toed 
into the shadows beside the coat and hat 
rack whence the interior of the dining-room 
could be viewed. 

Lilian proved a fascinating study. 

Five minutes later little Miss Burkdt 
screamed. 

A tall, short-haired girl had her by the 
wrists, a girl dressed in the shabby garb 
she wore a-slumming, whose eyes were dark 
and stern and her mouth firm as a rock. 

“Put those things down,” she com- 
manded. , ... 

“Who are you ?” asked Miss Burkitt, 
white to the lips. 



Having the EiEer 


6i 


“t'lie girl Mr. Caerlyon is— or wajs— en- 
gaged to, Gladys Dorimer, Lady Waring’s 
^anddaughter. I called to enlist his aid 
in a case of sickness and poverty. The 
charwoman deserted me. Hearing Mr. 
Caerlyon speak— to a gentleman, as I 
nthought— I hid in the hall press, intending 
to slip out quietly. Now give up your 
spoils.’* 

Miss Burkitt reluctantly disgorged a 
number of trinkets, an antique snufi-box, 
a blaek pearl pin, and a weighty sovereign- 
purse. She e3"ed the tall girl malevolently. 
Her head fell forward. 

“I can’t help it, 1 c.an’t help it,” she 
wailed. “I’m Leon’s cousin from the coun- 
try and a wretched kleptomaniac. Don’t 
tell him or I shajl die of shame. He’s get- 
ting apartments for me till my people 
arrive in town next week. Hasn’t he 
spoken to you of his cousin Lilian, who is 
engaged to the curate— such a truly Chris- 
tian young man ? If 3«’ou expose me it will 
be my ruin.” 

“It is my duty to tell Mr. Caerlyon.” 

The culprit .shiveted. 

"^ou are right,” she said brokenl3^ 
“You couldn’t do otherwise, but please, 
please hide them in 3'our pockets where I 
t** cannot sec them. Oh, don’t 3'ou under- 
stand ? If I sec I must take. Keep them 
to show Leon when 3*ou tell him. lie’ll 
be here soon.” 

She tumbled the spoil into Gladys’ 
pockets, Miss Dorimer gravely aeqnicsccnt. 

“I am ill. I want my sal volatile.” 

Gladys intercepted her as she stumbled 
towards the hall. 

“Going to run away ?” 

“On my word of honour, no. Where 
could I run to ?” 

She darted from the dining-room with 
the swiftness of a bird. The door slammed. 
A key clicked. Miss Dorimer was a pri- 
soner. 


A loud, shrill whistle smote the stillness 
of the night ... a second . . . footsteps 
ascended the stairs, the hasty climber puff- 
ing and blowing laboriously. The hall 

electrolier leaped into white radiance. 

Gladys rattled the door-handle, alarmed 
lor the little country cousin whom she had 
perhaps driven to suicidal desperation. 

sl^oek struck her dumb, paralysed 

voi Lilian, in a gasping 

^ whistled. I’m seared 

death. There’s a horrid short-haired 


creature like a man in female attire steal- 
ing valuables in the dining-room, and my 
husband is out. I’m alone. She— or he— 
chased me from the bedroom and tried to 
hold me. Look at my wrists. 1 had heard 
a noise and gone in. Oh, dear ! 1 shall die 
of terror. I just managed to turn the key 

and rush to a window, and— and ” Her 

voice trailed off hysterically. 

“Don’t be frightened, ma’am,” replied 
the stout officer. .“You get be’ind me and 
keep calm.” 

He unlocked the door. 

“Catch her, quick !” 

Impelled by a rearward push, he caught 
indignant Gladys. 

.“See her pockets bulging, officer. Mercy ! 
they’re full.” Lilian dived her hands into 
them and tossed on* the tabic trinkets, 
snuff-box, pearl pin, and sovereign purse. 
Her eyes blazed. 

“Attempting to persiia«le me that she 
was a friend of Mr. Caerlyon, and hiding in 
his bedroom. Mr. Caerl\-on has no friends 
who dress like that and hide in bedrooms 
when they wish to see him. Let her clear 
herself if she can, officer,” 

Gladys set her teeth, and a grey tinge 
crept into her face. Suppose she did reveal 
her identit3^ and make a fuss in Caerlyoii's 
rooms, this liar was capable of creating a 
scene which would disgrace her forever, as 
her proud patrician relatives counted dis- 
grace. She pictured the occupants of the 
other flats buzzing around her, asking 
maddening, suspicious ciucstions. Leonidas 
and Lady W’aring summoned to support 
her defence, the cold anger of her grand- 
mother ; and she chose the least disagree- 
able course. 

“I am the victim of a base falsehood,” 
she said in her deep, rich tones, * and I’ll go 
to avoid a noise, but you’ll be sorry to- 
morrow.” 

‘ No sauce, my lad,” was the grim re- 
sponse. “Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 
wearin’ them clothes and talkin’ double 
bass ? Conic now ; step it along with me.” 

Gladys buttoned the neck of her water- 
proof, pulled her motor-cap over her 
brows, and accompanied him in a dazed 
condition. Before shutting the door upon 
them Lilian lisped hci thanks to the grati- 
fied custodian of law and order, and assur- 
ed him that her husband wouH move 
heaven and earth to procure his rapid pro- 
motion. 

Exhausted though she was by the trials 
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of the day, Miss Burkitt performed a grace- 
ful pas seul. 

“Unless her relatives grow anxious and 
search for her there’ll be no communication 
^tween Miss Dorimer and them till morn- 
ing,” she chuckled. , 

The policeman and luckless Gladys had 
barely skimmed the corner whenCaerlyon’s 
hansom dashed up to Hyde Park Man- 
sions. Leonidas cleared the steps three at 
a time, and nearly surprised Miss Burkitt 
as she quickly and vexedly swept the pile 
of valuables into a table drawer. 

“Lady Waring’s a brick, and I’m to 
meet you at lunch to-morrow,” he cried. 

“So sweet of you and her,” murmured 
Lilian, donning hat and jacket and sable 
stole. Laughing and chatting, they hast- 
ened down and were driven off, Leonidas 
wreathed in smiles. 

“Lady Waring is furious because her 
granddaughter is staying all night at a 
favourite slum mission home. Gladys often 
does that on impulse, and the old lady is 
beginning to rebel and feel bitter. If you 
are nice to her she may”— he paused and 
flushed — “be gracious to you and me.” 


* * * * 


# 


Fevered and haggard, Leonidas sat 
breakfasting at eleven in the forenoon, 
reflecting upon the impossibility of marry- 
ing Miss Dorimer, and the impossibility of 
jilting her ; listening irritably to a tuneless 
ditty chanted by his man as he polished 
the frontdoor bell, 

“Peter,** he rasped, “arc you endeav- 
ouring to sing that in sharps or flats ?** 
“Sing it in flats, Peter, it may suit your 
master better,** said a prim, silver-haired 
lady, rustling past the servant, and fasten- 
ing^ upon Mr. Cacrlyoii an Arctic stare 
which congealed his Ijlood. 


“You have bad news,” he 
“Lilian— Miss Burkitt—*’ 


blecited. 


“Has flown,” she said, her features rigid. 

“Flown ?” 

“And my rubies with her. They were 
the paste replicas, but she won*t learn that 
till later. You told me her father was your 
father’s comrade. You lied, smuggled an 
adventuress under my roof to victimise me.< 
Is there a Colonel Burkitt answering to 
the description you and she gave in any 
Army List ancient or modern ? What ? 
You cannot say. Well, I tell you now 
there isn*t, nor any editor with a bee in his 
bonnet, whom ‘papa once helped.* You— 
you utter, hopeless idiot ! 

“And my grandchild, where is she ?** 
hissed Lady Waring. “Where did Gladys 
spend last night while a viper warmed itself 
in my bosom ? Read the letter which reacli- 
cd me this morning, written from a police 
cell, and come and undo your villainy if 
you can.** 

Leonidas read, and collapsed. 

“Lady Waring—’* he pleaded humbly. 

“Don’t speak to me,” she retorted, her 
voice tenfold deeper and more terrible than 
Gladys* when she said the same thing on 
her release after mortifying cross-examina- 
tions and delays. 

He paid the price of his folly. They cut 
him for eighteen months. 

And the story might have ended thus 
had Leonidas not fallen ill, and Gladys 
nursed him in deflance ol her grandmother. 
Having relented so far, of course she marri- 
ed him. During the honeymoon she showcil 
him a Paris paper containing the trial aiul 
conviction of a gang of clever Continental 
thieves, ami in the portrait of the queen of 
the gang he recognised Lilian, and 
shuddered. 

But when the pain at his heart sighed 
itself out ife went to Gladys, and, beuding 
over her, pressed on her lips the first real 
kiss he had given her since their marriage 
was “arranged.” 


HOW FAR BRITISH CAPITAL IN INDIA IS BRITISH 

T he fiat has recently gone forth Irom granted to Indians, unless it can be provetj, 
tile non-official European community demonstration that the interests 
4.U nothing approaching British capital will not in the ..least sufft-^ 

the right of self-government should be ^ home-ruled India ; which practically 
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means that European traders, planters 
and manufacturers in India must continue 
to enjoy all the fair and unfair opportuni- 
ties and means of exploiting the resources 
of this country which they have hitherto 
enjoyed, whatever constitutional changes 
may be proposed to be introduced. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to examine to 
what extent and in what sense the capital 
invested by Europeans in India is British, 
and also whether such investment has 
been entirely or mainly advantageous to 
Indians. Another line of investigation 
which ought to be taken up is whether the 
investment of British capital was neces- 
sary in the interests of India. In this 
article we propose to coniine ourselves 
mainly to some observations on the first 
aspect of the question. 

When the East India Company gradu- 
ally became masters of Bengal and other 
parts of the country, it was not a land of 
paupers. There was plenty of capital in 
the country. Wc shall prove this fact from 
the writings of English authors. Walter 
Hamilton, a “semi-official” writer, says in 
his East India Gazetteer (Second Edition, 
London, 1828, vol. I, p. 214) 

*‘Undcr the Government of the two last legitimate 
viceroj^s [ of Bengal, ] JaBer Khan ( alhis Mursliid 
Kuli Khan } and Sujah Khan, who ruled in succession 
nearly forty years, the state of the country was 
eminently flourishing, and the taxes little felt, al- 
though the annual tribute remitted to Delhi was 
usually a crore of rupees Even after the usurpation 
of AH Verdi Khc'iii, the Zamindars were se opulent 
as at one time to make him a donation of a crore of 
rupees and another of fifty lakhs, towards defruving 
the extra expenses incurred in repelling the incursions 
of the Marhattas.” 

The prosperity of India was due to the 
perennial influx of the gold and silver of 
all the world for the purchase of her 
rich natural and artificial products. Says 
the historian Dr. Robertson 

‘*In all ages, gold and silver, particularly the 
latter, have been the coniinoditics exported with the 
greatest profit to India. In no part of the earth do 
the natives depend so little upon foreign countries, 
cither for the necessaries or luxuries of life. The 
blessings of a favorable climate and a fertile soil, 
augmented by their owu ingenuity, aft'ord them 
whatever they desire. Jii conseiiucnce of this, trade 
with them has always been carried on in one uniform 
wanner, and the precious metals have been given in 
exchange for their peculiar productions, whether of 
, nature or art.** — .4 Histotical Disquisition Cc uccrain^ 
India, New Edition (London, 1817), p. ISO. 

Again : 

"In all ages, the trade with India has licen the 
silver have uniformly been carried 
ibither In order to purchase the same commodities 


with which it now supplies all nations; and from 
the age of Pliny to the present times, it has been 
always considered and execrated as a gulf which 
swallows up the wealth of every other country, that 
flows incessantly towards it, and from which it 
never returns.’* Ibid, p. 203. 

The following extract from another 
English writer will show that Bengal 
enjoyed the greatest share of this general 
prosperity : 

In Bengal, however, from being in every part 

intersected by navigable rivers inland trade was 
transported by water carriage with much more 
expedition, and at a much less expense than by the 
caravans ; and this great advantage, together with 
the extraordinary fecundity ot the soil, produced by 
those rivers, and the superior industry of the inhabi- 
tants, rendered this province in all ages by far the 
most prosperous and wealthy in the whole country.** 
—Asiatic Annual Register, 1801, p. 16. 

When Clive entered Murshidabad in 
1757, he wrote of it 

**This city is as extensive, populous and rich as the 
city of London, with this ditTcrence, that there are 
individuals in the first possessing infinitely greater 
property than in the last city.” 

The extracts given above prove that 
the English came into possession of a 
wealthy country. Much of this wealth 
flowed to England in various ways, and 
not only made that country wealthy but 
added immensely to its wealth-producing 
capacity. The vast hoards of Bengal and 
the Karnatic being conveyed to England, 
enabled her to b:eome industrially supreme. 
Ill his work entitled “The Law of Civilisa- 
tion and Decay” (Sonuenschein, London) 
Brooks .Adams writes : 

The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding 

considerably to the nation’s cash capital, not only 
increased its stock of energy but added much to its 
flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. Very 
soon after Dlassey, the Bengal plunder began to 
arrive in London, and the cflcct appears to have 
been instantaneous, for all the authorities agree that 
the ’industrial revolution,* the event which has 
divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent 
time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 1760, 
according to Haines, the machinery used for spinning 
cotton in Lancashire was almost ns simple as in 
India ; while about 1700 the English iron industry 
was in full decline, because of the destruction of the 
forests for fuel At that timo^four-tiiths ot the iron 
used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

**Plassey was fought in 17157, and probably 
nothing has ever e(|iiallcd the rapidity of the change 
which followed. In 1760 the flving shuttle appeared, 
and coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 
Ilargrcavcs in vented the spinniug-jenny, in 1776 
Crompton conttived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright 
patented the power-loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 
Watt matured the steam engine, the must perfect of 
all vents of centruHsing energy. But, though these 
machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause that 
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acceleration, lu themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having lain dormant 
for centuries, waiting lor a suihcieiit store of force 
to have accumulated to set them working. That 
store must always take the shape of money, and 

money, not hoarded, but in motion Before 

the influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion 
of credit which followed, no force sufficient for this 
purpose existed ; and had Watt lived fifty years 
earlier, he and his invention must have perished to- 
gether Possibly since the world began, no invest- 

ment has ever yielded the profit reaped from the 
ludiah plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great 

Britain stood without a competitor From 1694 

to Plassey (1757) the growth had been relatively 
slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the growth was 
very rapid and prodigious. Credit is the chosen 
vehicle of energy in centralised societies, and no 
sooner had treasure enough accumulated in London 
to Oder a foundation, than it shot up with marvell- 
ous rapidity. The arrival of the Bengal silver and 
gold enabled the Bank of England *which had been 
unable to issue a smaller note tbaii for £20, to easilj' 
issue £10 and £15 notes and private firms to pour 
forth a flood of paper.* 7’Ac Law of Civilisation 
and Decay ^ pp. 263-264, quoted iu Digby’s Prosper- 
ous British ludiny pp 31-33. 

The material origin, then, of Great 
Britain’s industrial prosperity, and, there- 
fore, in great part of her capital, must be 
sought in her connection with India. It 
has been estimated that between Plassey 
and Waterloo some £1,000 millions flowed 
from India to England. 

We arc hence driven to conclude that 
Sir George Bird wood used merely the lan- 
guage 6t sober truth when he wrote : 

*'lndia has done every tiling fur us, every Ihiug 
that has made these islands, as insignificant on 
the .face of the globe as the islands tiiat make 
up Japan, the greatest empire the world has ever 
known, and for this wc owe undying gratitude to 
India.” 

Let US now turn to some facts relating 
to the days of the East India Company to 
ascertain the nature of the “British” capi- 
tal tlicn invested iu India. In the course 
of his examination before the PaVliameu- 
tary Committee on the 30tli March, li532, 
Mr. David Hill was asked, 

”377. Where docs the capital employed by the 
indigo planters come from ?” 

and he replied : 

”lt is accumulated jii India exclusively.’* 

Besides Mr. David Hill, several other 
witnesses also stated that little or no 
capital had been or would be brought out 
from England to India. Thus Mr. W. B. 
Bay ley, in his examinalion before the Par- 
’Jiamentary Committee on the IGtli April, 
1832, in answer to question No. 1)19, 
said: 

”My opinion that no capital will be brought from 
England into India arises from little or none having 


been brought •hitherto, even at periods when interest 
has been at a much higher rate than it now is.” 

Then he was asked 

”920. Do you think more capital would not go 
to India if the restriction on Europeans resorting to 
India was altogether taken awav P-*-! do not think 
that capital would be sent from England, but I think 
that capital which would be otherwise remitted to 
England would probably remain in India.” 

Captain T. Macan also in his examina- 
tion on the 22nd March, 1832, was asked : 

‘*1435. Would Europeans be likely to invest their 
capital in works of that sort ?— I think there is much 
error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under the existing law that restricts inter- 
course with India, is it probable in your opinion, that 
any companies would be found to undertake such 
wotks ?~1 think Europeans who have acquired capi- 
tal in India^ niiglit undertake such public works, 
with proper encouragement ; but 1 scarcely can anti- 
cipate so much enterprise and risk as to take capital 
from England to invest in such speculations ; in 
truths capital is, I believe, never taken from England 
to India ; it is made there and remitted home.” 

It was then at that time somewhat of a 
myth that European sojourners brought 
any capital from England to India. 
Tilings may or may not have changed 
since then ; but wc require a Parliamentary 
Committee of enquiry to bring the true 
facts to light. 

As regards the necessity, and the ad- 
vantages to the people of India, of the iu 
vestment of British capital in India, Mr, 
Rickards truly said in his- evidence bcftirc 
the Common's’ Committee on East India 
Affairs, in 1830, that— 

“India re(|uircs capital to bring forth her resource®, 
but the best and fittCvSt capital for this purpose 
would be one of native growth, and such a capital 
would be created if our institULions did not obstruct 
it.” 

We may now reasonably ask if there 
has been an influx of British capital into 
India since the replies given by the witness- 
es before Parliamentary Committees, quot- 
ed above, and if so, by what process that 
capital has been brought into existence. 
It should be remembered that a century 
ago India was rich in industries ; and her 
trade, both internal and external, was also 
very great. But how “the enlightened 
selfishness” of the people of England of 
those days effected the ruin of Indian 
trade and industries has been told in the 
pages of this Review, 'f he people of this 
country had no outlet for their capital to 
invest in any industry and so were obliged 
to deposit it in banks which were at first 
Guverument concerns. The Hon’ble Mr. 
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Frederick Shore wrote in one of his “Notes 
on Indian Affairs" 

“We have for years been vaunting the spletidul 
triumph of English skill and capital -in carrying 
cotton from India to England, and, after manu- 
facturing it there, bringing the cloth t<j India, and 
underselling the natives, is this anyway surprising, 
under such an intolerable system [ of transit duties 
and search houses ] as is above described : ami while 
the staples of India arc almost proscribed at home ? 
In fact, if this be continued much lunger, India will, 
erelong, produce nothing but food just sullicient for 
the population, a few coarse cartlieu-ware pots to 
cook it in, and a lew coarse cloths. Only remove 
this incubus, and the tables will very soon be turned. 
The other is the great self-complacence with which 
we talk of the confidence reposed by the people in our 
Government, judging from the large sums Which they 
invest in the Government funds. What are they to 

do with their money ? Government, in their 

ignorance, have done all they can to annihilate trade 
and manufactures, which they will, unless they 
cho^ige their measures, accomplish in a few years 
more ( the number of boats laden with goods which 
used lo leave Furrukhabad twelve years ago, was 
at least treble what it is at present). Five or even 
four percent, is better than nothing; but it needs 

not the gift of prophecy to foresee, that if 

the landed tenures in the Nurth-Wcsterii provinces 
were placed on a footing of security, and if trade and 
manufactures were tolerated,— they do not rcf|uire 
encouragemetUt but only to be exonerated from the 
present customs and duties,— not only would Govern- 
ment be unable to b<;rrow at such low interest, but 
the price of tl.c existing funds would speedily fall.’* 

Things arc not very much better even 
now. The Indian people mostly invest 
their money in Government Promisory 
Notes at 3ll» per cent interest. No one ever 
seems to take the trouble to inquire what 
becomes of the money which is invested in 
government papers and deposited in banks 
managed by government, such as the 
Postal Savings Banks, and the Presidency 
Banks with their branches in some of the 
important towns of this country. These 
banks advance money to European firms 
who make enormous profits in their busi- 
ness and thus propagate stories of import- 
ing British capital into India. 

One of the opinions and recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of Indian 
Currency and Fuiancc was that “the pro- 
per place for the location of the whole of 
the Gold Standard Reserve is London.” 
Why ? Is there any other country on the 
face of the globe of which crorcs of rupees 
are kept in a distant foreign country ? Do 
the British colonies keep any of their 
reserves in London ? Why is the Indian 
Reserve kept in London but for the ad- 
vantage of the British people, including 
the British exploiters called British 

capitalists ? 


The Currency Commission have also 
said 

“We recommend that the Government of India 
should make a regular practice of granting loans to 
the Presidency Banks from their surplus balances in 
India against security on terms to be negotiated with 
the Presidency Banks.’* 

Why arc these lianks favoured in this 
way, and not otlicrs ? It is well-known 
that British exploiters in India can and 
do obtain loans from the Presidency 
Banks on easy terms ; Indian merchants 
are not accommodated in this way. d hus 
the Indian people’s money masquerades 
as British capital. 

The Commission while saying that “The 
Secretary of State Bells Council Drafts, not 
for the convenience of trade, but to pro- 
vide the funds needed in London to meet 
the rcquircMiients of the Secretary of State 
on India’s behalf,” admit in the very next 
paragraph that “The India Office perhaps 
sold Council Drafts unneccssaril 3 ^ at very 
low rates on occasions when the London 
balance was in no need of replenishment.” 
Did not these unncccssarj^ sales at very 
low rates result in the convenience of 
British trade ? Verily, as Lord Curzon 
said, administration and exploitation are 
only different aspeefs of the work of the 
British people in India. 

It should not be also forgotten that 
some of the industries mostly owned by 
Britishers in India have received and are 
receiving substantial subsidies from the 
Indian Goveriiriicnt out of the revenues 
paid by the natives of this country. Take, 
tor instance, the case of tea plantations. 
How the tea planters were assisted in this 
industry will be evident from the following 
questions put to, and the answ^ers given to 
them by Air, J. Freeman who appeared as 
a witness bcibre the Select Committee on 
Colonization. 

“1922. Are you not aware that both in Assam 
and Kuinaon the Government established tea-planta- 
tioiis for the express purpose of trying experiments, 
lor the sake of the settlers, and ’with the avowed 
object ol handing over their plantations to the 
settlers, as soon as the experiment had been shown 
to be successful, and as soon ns settlers could be found 
willing to take them ?— That is what 1 refer to ; 
that in the first mooting of the cultivation of tea the 
Government took the initiative and encouraged it, 
and went to some , expense in taking the necessary 
steps towards it.” 

Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron manufactures of England 
if some of them were to come to settle in 
India. Thus the same witness was asked : 
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“1927. Are you aware that the Govcrnnieut have 
recently sent out a gentleman conversant with the 
iron manufacture, and with him several assistants, 
.to the province of Kumnoti, to introduce the iron 
manufacture there ?— I have read of it, but we olTered 
to do everything at our own expense. 

“1928. And the Government have stated that, 
as soon as the experiment is shown to be successful, 
they are willing to hand over the works to any 
Englishman that will undertake them ?>-Ves, that 
may be, “ 

Even at present Government are doing 
much in the way of experimenting to help 
the European indigo-planters and sugar- 
planters; and the experiments are carried 
on w ith Indian money. Other instances 
may be given, but we relrain. 

It will be worth while for some Ilon’ble 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil to ask a question about the amount of 
subsidy which the Indian Government 
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pays directly or indirectly to the different 
industries which are owned and managed 
by the Britishers in this country, 

How India did not require any capital 
from England to construct railways is 
shown in the manner in which those rail- 
ways were constructed in this country. If 
Britishers have invested any capital in 
India, it was not because India wanted 
their capital, but because they wanted to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the 
Indian people and to take advantage of 
the helpless position in which they are 
placed . 

In our opinion, British capital in India 
is largely a myth and even the existence of 
it (if true) does not entitle the Britishers 
to enjoy anj" undue political privilege. 
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Ornamental Gardening in India. 

By W. Dur.ns, d.sc.. Economic Botanist, Bombay, 

AND 

E. Little, Superintendent, Government House 
Gardens, Bombay. 

The making of a garden is a matter of design. All 
design is a conscious attempt to produce a beautiful 
pattern in a given space. The pattern may be regular 
or irregular, symmetrical or asymmetrical, but it is 
still a harmonious whole, fultilling the purpose of the 
designer. 

Id elucidating this ideal for India the writers are 
beset by two difficulties. First, India is a* country 
with great differences of climate in its difl'erent parts ; 
second, no two people hold quite the same opinions 
regarding the ornamental. The purpose of this article 
is to deal with principles in a common-sense way, 
and to record such facts of practical experience as 
seem generally useful. 

Let us first consider some of the conditions of 
gardening; in India. 

The rainfall varies enormously in different tracts, 
from no rain to 300 inches per annum. Between such 
extremes there are all sorts of conditions and many 
possible types of garden. Some of the best gardens 
of India are those which depend wholly on irrigation 
and not at all on rainfall. In most areas artificial 
watering is necessary for several months in the year. 
In manjr places the only source of this water is a 
costly pipe supply, and gardens must be limited In 
size and frequency. In other places irrigation water 
is received at intervals and the problem is one of 
storage. Again, in other places where well water is 
available the question is one of water-lifts. 


The variation in temperature distribution makes 
any special remarks regarding it futile. The climate, 
however, is such that the time factor in gardening is 
of univeisal importance. When the air and soil are 
hot and humid, growth is so rapid that unless things 
arc done betimes the garden gets nut of hand. When 
the soil and air are hot and not humid, a few hours’ 
drought or exposure may ruin many plants. When 
the rains are unusually heavy, lack of previous pre- 
paration in the way of terracing and drainage may 
mean destruction. 

Fungoid and insect- pests are severe and must be 
unceasingly combated. 

In different* areas garden labour is of different 
value and experience, but is on the whole inefficient, 
ignorant, and unambitious. In Poona at present a 
real mali (gardener) is rare. Those who do the work 
of maliSf especially in bungalow gardens, are mere 
unskilled coolies who pick up a smattering of garden- 
ing knowledge. They are often employed on mis- 
cellaneous jobs about the bouse in addition to their 
gardening wrork. Nevertheless, the pay of such a 
man is from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per month, due to the 
rise in wages which is partly attributable to the 
prices paid for unskilled labour by military and 
industrial concerns. The labonr, skilled or unskilled, 
is not so efficient as in Europe. A single mttU can 
satisfactorily look after a garden of not mofc than 
one-tenth of an acre. The bungalow malta constant 
cry is for coolies to help him, and unless he and thev 
are strictly and personally supervised they idle half 
the time. Such then are the conditions. Let us now 
consider the actual operations of ornamental garden- 
ing- 

There is often no possibility of having a voice m 
the selection of the garden site. It has tojbc where 
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FUIM’AJN WIYJI L .\\.\ AXIi IJMOS. 

‘(jiadhurst,” l\)(iiiii : Ucsitloucc of Sir D. J. Tata.i 


the bunji^alow is placed or wl)er£ 
the municipality or cantonment can 
j^ivc it a corner. Where freedom of 
choice exists, the following points 
should receive attention. The soil 
should ))e rich, at least three feet 
dcL-p with a porous suhslratinn. 
Where there is very deep soil, the 
iiaturi' of the subst rntuiii is un- 
iinp'irlant Cheap water must he 
availahle in ijuantily. The site 
must he piotecied Iroiii wind. If 
not uatur.'dly protected, a wind- 
break tuusi be «;ro\vn as one of the 
earh' operations. Above all, in the 
ease of a piiiilic "ardeti, it must be 
ficeessible to those for whom it is 
intended. The suhserjuciil treat- 
ment ol the site depends largely on 
llie eliiiiale and on tlie labour 
available. It is important to make 
the most of any natur'il features. 

Let us now consiiler in detail — 

( 1 > Roads and pa t hs. 

(If) ri'ecs, shruhs, and ludt^es. 

{.'i) I'hiwer-beds and borders. 

(1) I’oi plants. 

(.") Climliers and ipipliytis. 

((>• Lawns. 

(7,1 Water. 

is) S', ala.irv and tit Iter tiois 
livini; ornameni. 

1. Ro.\i>s \.Nii Paths. f 

fJiveii the site, the owner's next 
task is to lav tint tlie roads and ^ 
patlis. No plantin^^ can be done till 
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lu. i:ri i.c r «if si a 1 1 \ii\ : s.\ci<iiii ih li, ox rKDKSTAi.. ( Jainnai^ar State GarJej 


these are irade. Inr eoiniii^ arnl v:oiM'4 nt cans with 
road material would riiiii plants alreadv put tjut. 
The ])08itioii of ilu' roads must lie delermitied In* 
their I’uiiction. Koads are required from the huiindary 
to the door of the house, from the house to the stable 
and servants’ (juarters, from the house to tlie various 
parts of the garden, and from one fiart of the garden 
to another. The house is the normal eentre of the 
roads. Koads well made at the start are m ist 
econ niiical, as their upkeep costs less. It is more 
difficult to make and keep ganleri roads in India lii.'in 
in England. The continual weeding necessary and 
the great wash during the rains, loosen the surface 
and carr^' it oil, and also create dust. In tlie Deccan 
the best walks arc those made with ;i good lounda- 
tion of stones of from four to si\- iiiclies dianu-icr, 
with a uniform layer of two-ineli metal on lop, 
bound together with muruin (<lisiMtegraied trap) ami 
the whole finished iiff with a •’i.iueh layer of gravel. 
Such a walk is easily weciled and does not become 
dusty. No attempt is made to consolidate the gravel. 
It is apt to be washed otf during the rains, but can 
often be reclaimed. Stone-paved <ir eonereteil paths 
arc hot and slippery. Where stone is not available 
broken bricks can he used as road-metal. 

. The modern comnion sense v'cw of roads is that 
*t is silly to put curve.'! in a road unle.ss their necessity 
obvious. On undiilaling ground the road will 
naturally wind along between the hillocks, but on a 
ucail level it will be straight unless there are obstacles 
to be avoided. Too many straight walks may he 
avoided by planting groups of trees so that it appears 
nit a curve was necessary to avoid them. Tlie 
^'nitiiiiiation ()f the walk, however, should be hidden 
fiJui both sides or the curve will appear unnecessary 


and a sh >rt c it will rjuiv kly come into existence. 
Every Indian garden should have at least one shady 
walk as long as can be made— a place for that 
meditation and converse which arise from the pacing 
of a cloister, 

li. Tkeks, Shrubs, axii Hedges. 

Trees are iis.'d in ornamental gardening as back- 
groumls, windbreaks or screens (Illustration no. 2 ), as 
frames for views, as groups or isolated specimens, 
ami as avenues, .\fier the road-making, tree plant- 
ing should be taken up, so as to get the trees well 
established rapidly. In select! fig trees for windbreaks 
only thuse species slionld be clmsen which are known 
t«> do well in the particular environment concerned. 
Tlie foil iwiiig are some plants used as windbreaks 

"C.assia si im.'a, Acacia arabiea, Casiiarina equi- 
setitolia, Sesh.iiiia a’gyptiaca, Dalbergia Sissoo, 
Dalliergia laiifolia, Ficus retusa, and Hucmatoxylon 
eampeehiaiium.*’ 

In planting groups, the trees should not be planted 
at regular intervals, nor slrmld tlie trees be all 
of the same species or size. If trees of the same 
species are planted in a group they should be of 
diiYcrciit dimensions. The best effect, however, is 
obtained when the trees of the group are of dillerent 
species and contrast with each other in form 
Mild foliage. .V gr<mp thus built up allows of 
the maximum effect of light and shadow. Indivi- 
dual specimen trees should have room for full 
development and .onnlc space around to enable 
their proportions to be seen. If such a tree is 
crowded by others au any time of its life it suffers 
perinanently. It is necessary to take care that such 
specimen trees are not damaged in the young state, 
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Anjsolated tree show.s suf'li dam ipjtf niucli more dis- 
tinctly than does a member of a group. Trees «>f 
scraggy growth do not make good specimen trees. 
The mango, the banyan, the malKjgaiiv, the gold 
mohur, and various Cassius are inagnilicent when 
grow’n as individual trees. 

When planting avenues of slow-growing trees it is 
often desirable to put in trees of a (piick-growing 
species alternately with the slow-growing kind. An 
effect is thus quickly obtained. The ipiick-f/i-owing 
trees should not be allowcfl to crowil the others 
and should be cut out completely when the others 
have attained a fair size. The trees should be ■.llovvetl 
to meet over the roadway as early as possible. If 
the boughs over the roadway are cut awav severely 
before this happens, the result is a renewal of vegeta- 
tive growth from low down. After the lower parts 
of the tree are fully shaded there is little growth 
there and pruning is unnecessary. 

We do not propose to go into the pruning of trees, 
but would make one cautionary remark. Trees arc 
planted in India in their permanent quarters when 
they arc much smaller than trees planted in England. 
The Indian trees therefore need more careful atten- 
tion, which as a rule they do not get. 

Shrubs are of use as backgrounds to flower beds 
and borders. Large beds and borders may be entirely 
furnished with shrubs. Shrubs may even be used as 
individual plants on lawns or other open spaces. 
Among shrubs, as among trees, some are notable for 
their foliage and some for their flowers. The 


principles of groupi ig just enunciated hold good lor 
shrubs also. 

Hedges fnrm a necessary undergrowth to bnuudary 
trees. No hedge is suHi-ient fir effectively forbicMing 
entrance to animals. TJarbed wire is necessary. Bni 
a hedge is a useful scconrl line r)f defence, and for this 
purpose spiky plants such as ./g-zivc, Acacia nrahica. 
Acacia Farncsiuna, and rjulcis are elfective. For 
screens, avenues, and general elVeet D/iran/a, Dotlona^ h 
Mulberry, ami llfVtnaloxyJon are excellent. Hedges 
should alvvavs be planted in double-rows, the seed- 
lings nr cuttings of one row coming opposite the 
spaces in the other row. A fr)ot between plants and 
a foot between rows is correct. The plants should 
be on riiiges and the irrigati«)n water should flow 
between these ridges. Hedges require to be broken or 
bent over when about two feet high to encourage 
thick growth low down. 

' A . Flower Heds and Borders. 

With the great variety of flowers now at our dis- 
posal there is no garden in India that cannot be a 
blaze of colour for at least six iiiontlis of the year. 
Flower-beds are always most effective when adjacent 
to the house, or, in public gardens, to the main build- 
ings therein. Flower-beds may be cut in grass or sur- 
rounded by gravel, but should not be dotted about 
in a promiscuous manner. The best of all methods 
is to have a flower garden consisting of beds of more 
or less formal shape, the whole garden marked on 
on two or three sides by borders of flowers backed 
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by shrubs luvlg-cs. In India, (luriiify the rains at 
any rate, raisf'd llower beds are a necessity. T(» some 
these appear inartistic, Imt. it is iiKire satisfactorv to 
have vi^joroiis jilants th.'in vvaler-loi^jr^.,1 sickly fines. 

A flowerin.c: bonier should be a mass of ibnvers mit 
too formally arranj»e<b tall at the back and dwarf at 
the front, with .a variety of hannonl/in_” ctd«>urs. 
The border .shown in Illnstration no. .'J is of this 
type. The plants composinp^ it are 

Tall. Tithonin, i'nstnos, l):ihU:i, Clcotuc specio- 
sissinm. 

Midflle-sizeil. Zinnin Corco[)^i'i TinttO’ 

rin, Cnrcnpsis !)mnnnf}nilit. 

Hwarf. Tixjrctcs putnln. in'rhern JtwK'^nni Coreop- 
sis enronnitx. 

Prostrate. Vit/ulcni.i nnstrnlis. 

A bed bearintj such a mass of vcfjetation must be 
Well du^ jiiifl niannred, ainl the elVeet of the plantin;; 
t'onsidcred liefore the .seedlinir.s are inserted Trees, 
J irulis, and flowenn;^ borders used in cfimbination 
^ effect nlorn; the two sides «)f a lonij 

path. The trees ninst be well back from the road and 
shade it, otherwise the fbiwcrs snller and 
spoiled. A path may well end in a vista 
country beyond. ( Illustration no. 7 ) 

4. Pot Plants. 

®*'®wing of plants in pots is understandable 
® veranda or where the 
™ *® sheer rock. Yet we find many people, 
tratp f?a*‘dcn8 with admirable soil, who conccn- 
earth on pots and negflcct the ^ood 

• The reason may be that pot plants can be 


sold when tlie owner leaves ihe station, and that a 
newcomer can, by purchasin'; pot plants, get some 
ivadv-made foliay:c (jiiickly. Pot plants need more 
care than plants in the soil, and arc in a more artifi- 
ei.'d situatiun. Plants in the soil arc infinitely easier 
t«» cultivate. Again, it i.s lilficult to make pot plants 
look artistic. The idea of some people seems to be to 
arrange the pt)t plants as a giiarii along a road or in 
regular ranks on a disused tennis court. Telegraph 
insulators or empty bottles would do equally ' well. 
I'.ir special places, liowevcr, such as a veranda or its 
steps, a hall, a gravel sirting-ont place, or a conser- 
vatory plattorm, pot plants are essential. A nursery 
must bcereated wiiere these plants can be propagated 
till they are of a s y.j proportionate to the pots inten- 
ded for tliem. and wliere sick plants can he nursed 
back to he.alih. The composition and renewal of the 
soil in pots and the watering of pot plants .are special 
points wliicli cannot be treated liere. Suflicc it to 
say that water must he given in such a wav as not 
tf) drive out the soil, and that the soil must be kept 
well mulched. The growing of roses in pots is also 
a special subject and must be passeil over at present. 

5. Cum HERS AND Kfiimiytes. 

For verandas, walks, pergolas, trellis work, pillars, 
arches and tree trunks, climbers make the most 
charming adornments. ( Illustration no. G ) They 
refuse to be formal, and for this reason are perhaps 
most effective when ebt.ging to some object of clear 
cut outline such as ;i stone pillar or gateway. 
Hiffttonm ffracilis (otnerwise liisrnonia unganis^ti) 
and Ficus stipulata take to stonework without 
support. Rampant climbers on pergolas and trellis 
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work must be kept within bounds by pruning 
and old dead leaves must be at once removed. 
Occasionally it is possible to screen entirely some 
ugly bamboo matting or corrugated iron by means 
of a climber. For this purptisc Ipotnca palnintahns 
few rivals. 

Epiphytes are possible only on the trunks of trees 
in districts that suit them. In humid climates 
orchids may he used. In drier areas /Jz/berg/a and 
other Ilromelias may bj cmploved. .\long with ferns 
and climbers, Epiphytes help to beautify shady spots. 

0. Law.ns. 

In most parts of India the making and upkeep of 
lawns are expensive items. Lawns cannot e.\ist 
unless the soil is ci>nstantly moist and constantly 
weeded. Even with this care complete renew. :i every 
third year is often essential. Foi all districts Cvnodon 
dactylon {duh or hHrwli grass) is the best lawn 
grass. Dub lawns may he made hv the trans,Jaiiting 
of turves, by dibbling, by spiea.ling mud mixed with 
chopped plants, and by seed. Seeiling docs not seem 
to have been properly tested. The transplanting cjf 
turves has been done with marked success in sTinie 
places, but generally it is impossible to get satis- 
factory turves. Resort is usually had to dibbling or 
spreading mud mixed with chopped plants. These 
methods are successful if tlie ground h.'is been 
previously well cleaned and levelled, and arrange- 
ments made to carry oft surplus rain water, it has 
been found useful to remove the top three inches of 
soil from the site of the lawn and heat it slowly for a 
day, or two over a fire of garden rubbish, thus 
destroying all weed secd.s and tubers lying in that 
layer of soil. The soil i.s not baked but is heated to 
about 60®C. This heated soil is replaced and the 
lawn planted. Weeds, how^ever, are nearly always 


mixed up with the dub planted and must be eradicated 
as they appear. The smooth green carpet of a lawn 
is admirably arlapted for iilli ng up open spaces near 
to or visilile from the house. Small lawns with flower 
beds are alscj used with excellent elfeel for lieautifying 
the sides and jiiiielit)ns of main roads in the Quetta 
cantt)ninenl. ( Illii strattif)n no. 12 ) One or two 
individual trees look well on a lawn and have no ill 
ctVcct on it, but extensive sliade must be avoided. 

7. Watkk. 

Here we most clearly meet formality and its 
opposite. Illustration no. S shows the first ainl 
Illustration mj. the second. Roth are beautiful. There 
is TKj mure hively siglit than a pond filled witli lotuses 
and backed by reefls .ami paim.s. Such a pond can 
be contrived in a low-lying spot and is most charm- 
ing when secluded. The formal fountain or reservoir 
is intended for puhlicily and must be in a prominent 
place. Here all designs of acjuatic gods and beasts 
are permissible. Illustratif)n no. t) shows the extra- 
ordinarily decejrative ellVct of water per sc. 

8. Statuary a.np .Nnx-ijvixo Or.namb.nt. 

The employment of statuary rc(|uires considerable 
taste. It is obviously undesirable to erect a statue 
off! man struggling with a pvthon in a spot intended 
as the aborle of peace. The figure of a sylvan .deity 
peering iliruiigli the leaves is, however, quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit i>f the place. The sacred bull on its 
pedestal in lllusiration no. 1 0, is a fitting piece ‘>1^ 
f»rnament. The little group in the conservatory 
( Illustration no. 11 ) enhance by their whiteness the 
delicate green of the foliage, act as a centre-piece for 
the undifferentiated mass of colour and arc of ^ 
happy significance. In Illustration no. 12 is shown 
an old cannon used as ornament. Here perhaps (so 
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B rote^n is art) the contrast enhances its value. 

oubtless the ancientness of the gun and the sugges- 
tions that go with it, make it suitable for decoration. 
Quaint Japanese lanterns are in many gardens not 
out of place (Illustration no. 13 ). 

genius of the place, however, should be con- 
sidered when planting a garden. A Japanese garden 
laboriously executed on the side of a wild hill in the 
Western Ghats is an offence to good taste. To the 
garden-lover each place offers its peculiar opportunity 
for appropriate design. The writers would draw 


attention to the spirit and method of Indian garden- 
ing design as described by VilHcrs Stuart in '‘Gardens 
oi the Great MiighaK” Those who believe that no 
garden can be artistically laid- out in straight lines 
will receive enlightenment on perusing this charming 
work. 

Such, then, are a few of the principles which we 
believe should be the foundation of ornamental 
gardening in India. 

— T/je Agricultural Joarnal of India, 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 


By Rabindranath Tagore. 


Bimala’s Story. 


1 . 


I WAS married into a Rajah’s house, old in 
dignity since the days of the Badshahs. 
Some of its manners were of the 
Moghuls and Patbans, some of its customs 
of Manu and Parashar. But my husband 
was absolutely modern. He was the first 
of his house to go through a college course 
and take his m. a. degree. Both his elder 
brothers had died young, of drink, and 
had left no children. My husband did not 
drink and was not given to dissipation,— 
so foreign to the family was this abstinence 
that to many it seemed hardly decent ! 
Purity, thought they, is becoming onlv in 
those on whom fortune has not smi'led. 
It IS the moon which has room for stains, 
not the stars. 


My husband’s parents had died long 
RRo, and his old grand-mother was the 
mistress of the house. My husband was 
the apple of her eye, the jewel on her 
hosom. And so he never lacked the 
courage to overstep any of the ancient 
usages. When he brought in Miss Gilby 
? teach me and be my companion, he 
uck to his resolve in spite of the poison 
creted by all the wagging tongues at 
home and outside. » fe 

husband bad then just got through 
V. "• examination and was reading for 
fo he bad to stay in Culcnttu to 
™®ed to write tome 
eyenr day, a few lines only, and 
w^- but his bold, round hand- 

tenrlprf^ Jooh up into my face, oh, so 

I kept his^^lettcrs In a sandal- 


wood box and covered them every day 
with the flowers I gathered in the garden 
My husband used to say that man and 
wife are equal in love because of their equal 
claim on each other. I never argued the 
point with him. But my heart told nie 
that woman’s love must be justified in 
worship, -else fie on it ! When our true love 
is alight its flame points upwards. 

It comes back to me to-day how, in the 
days of our happiness, the fires of envy 
sprung up all around us. That was only 
natural, for had I not stepped into my 
good fortune by a fluke, — undeserving ? 
But Providence does not allow a run of 
luck to last for ever, unless .its debt of 
honour be fully paid for, day by day 
through many a long day, and thus made 
secure. God may grant us gifts, but the 
merit of being able to take and hold them 
must be oiir own. Alas for the boons that 
slip through unworthy hands ! 

My husband’s gran’d-mother and mother 
w’crc both renowned for their beauty. 
Ai.d my widowed sistcrs-in-law were also 
of a beauty rarely to be seen. When, in 
turn, fate left them both desolate, my 
grand-niothcr-in-law vowed she would not 
insist on having beauty for her remaining 
grandson. Only the auspicious marks 
with which I was endowed gained me an 
entry into this house,— else had I no a call 
to be here. .lOugh I 

In this house of luxury of ours..listurbed 
wives had received their meed 
They had, however, got usftfd had been a 
of the family, and manad been trying in 
heads afloat, buoyed things required by 
Baais of an ancient ho;he country. After a 
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daily tears being drowned in- the loam of 
wine and by the tinkle of the dameitij^ 
girls’ anklets. Wfas the credit due to me 
that my husband did not touch liquor, 
nor squander his manhood in the markets 
of womanflesh ? What charm did 1 know 
to soothe the wild and wandering mind of 
men ? It was my good luck, iiotliing else ! 
For did not fate prove utterly callous to 
my sistcrs-in-law, wlien their festivity died 
away while yet the evening was earl^^ 
leaving the light of their beauty shining 
in vain over empty halls,— burning and 
burning, with no accompanying music ? 

Both his sistcrs-in-law affected a con- 
tempt for my husband’s convictions. 
How absurd to keep the family ship, laden 
with all the weight of its time-honoured 
glory, sailing under the colours of his one 
little wife I Often have I felt the lash of 
their scorn. “A thief who had stolen her 
husband’s love !” “A sham hidden in the 
shamelessness of her new-fangled frip- 
pery 1” The many coloured garments of 
modern fashion with which my husband 
loved to adorn me, roused their jealous 
ire. “Is not she ashamed to make a 
clothcs-shop of herself— with her looks, 
too !” 


My husband knew of all this, but his 
gentleness with women knew no bounds. 
He used to implore me to forgive them. I 
remember I once told him : “Women’s 
minds are so petty, so crooked !” “Like 
the feet of Cbinese women,” he replied. 
“Has not the pressure of society cramped 
them into pettiness and crookedness ! 
They are but the pawns of the fate which 
gan^bles with them, what responsibility 
have they of their own ?” 

My sisters-in-law never failed to get 
from.my husband whatever they wanted. 
Jie did not stop to consider whether their 
requests were right or reasonable. But 
what exasperated me most was that they 
were riot gr«ateful to him for thi.'\ So 
much so, that my elder sister-in-law— who 
was so lavish with her fasts and ceremonies 
^ that she had no religion left for her soul — 
metft/firi used to say, so that I should hear it, 
previousiyer famous lawyer brother had told 
any law court would . . . but I 
Mil fro.rthe'‘8TfPcat that rubbish. I had 
day., or two over husband that 1 would not 
destroying all weed sei, but that Set me raging 
layer of soil. The soil ^dlv I u«5efl tn fppl fVia? 
about 60<’C. This heated^^^' f -I 

lawn planted. Weeds, ho^» Which ll passed, it 
make men cowardly. 


Shall I tell the whole truth ? I have often 
wished that my husband had the manliness 
to be a little less good ! 

My second sister-in-law was difierent. 
She was young and had no pretensions to 
saintliness. Rather did her talk arid jest 
and laugh incline to be coarse. The young 
maids with whom she surrounded herself 
were impudent minxes. But there was 
none to gainsay her, for was not this the 
custom of the house ? It seemed to me 
that my good fortune in having a stainless 
husband was an especial eyesore to her. 
My husband, however, felt more the 
sorrow of their lot than the defects of their 
characters. I would protest : “But what 
if it is the fault of society, what makes you 
put up with it so meekly ? Even if it does 
give a little pain, should you not ...” 
But there was no arguing with him. He 
would only smile. 

My husband was very keen on taking 
me out of the Purdah, One day I said to 
him : “But what do I want with the 
outside 

“The outside may want you, he 
replied. 

“If the outside has got on so long 
without me, it may get on sometime 
longer ; it need not pine to death for want 
of me.” 

“Let it die for all. I care, that is not 
troubling me. I am thinking of myself.” 

“Oh, indeed ! And what of yourself, 
pray ?” 

My husband was silent with his smi'e. 
I knew his way, and protested at once. 
“No, no, you arc not going to run away 
from me like that. I want to have this 
out with you to the finish.” 

“Can one finish a subject vvith words ?” 

“Oh, do leave ofl' your riddles and tell 
me . . . ” 

“WeP, what I Want is that I should 
have you, and yoa have me, more fully in 
the outside. That is where we are still in 
debt to each other.” 

“Why, what is wanting in the love we 
have at home?” 

“Here you are wrapped up in me, you 
know neither what you have, nor what 
you want.” 

“Look here, I cannot bear to hear you 
talk like that I” 

“That is just why I did not want to 
talk.” 

“Well then, I can bear your silence even 
less !” ^ 
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1 never did like this way of talking of 
my husband, but that was not the reason 
why I refused to quit the Zenana. My 
grand-mother-in-Iaw was then alive. My 
husband had filled more than a hundred 
and twenty per cent, of the house -with 
the Twentieth Century, against her taste, 
but she had borne it, uncomplaining. She 
would have borne it, likewise, if the 
daughter-in-law of the Rajah’s house had 
left its seclusion. She was even prepared 
for this happening. But I did not consider 
it important enough, to give her the pain 
of it. I have read in books that wc are 
called caged birds. I cannot speak for 
others, but I had so much in this cage of 
mine that there was not room for it in the 
universe,— at least that is what I then 
felt. 

My grand-mother-in-law was very fond 
of me. At the bottom of her fondness 
was the thought that, with the conspiracy 
of favourable stars which attended me, 

I had been able to attract my husband’s 
love. Were not men naturally inclined 
to plunge downwards ? None of her other 
grand-daughters-in-law, for all their 
beauty, had been able to prevent their 
husbands going headlong into the burning 
depths which consumed and destroyed 
them. And my grand-mother-in-Iaw believ- 
ed that 1 had been the means of extin- 
guishing this fire, so deadly to the men of 
the family. So she kept me in the shelter 
of her bosom, and trembled if I was the 
least bit unwell. She did not like the 
dresses and ornaments which my husband 
brought from European shops to deck me 
with. But she reflected : **Men will have 
some absurd hobby or other, which is 
sure to be expensive. It is no use trying 
to check their extravagance; one is glad 
enough if they stop short of ruin. If my 
Nikhil had not been busy dressing up his 
wife there is no knowing whom else he 
might have spent his money on !” So 
whenever any new dress of mine arrived 
she used to send for my husband, and 
make merry over it with many a jest. 
Thus it came to be that it was her taste 
which changed, and the influence of the 
modern age fell so strong upon her that 
her evenings refused to pass if I did not 
tell her stories out of English hooks. 

After bis grand-mothcr’s death my 
kusband wanted me to go and live with 
him in Calcutta. But I could not bring 
myself to do that. Was not this our 


House, which my grand -mothcr-iu-law had 
k**pt under her sheltering care through all 
her trials and troubles ? Would not a 
curse come upon me if I deserted it and 
went off to town ?— this was the thought 
that kept me back, as her empty seat 
reproachfully looked up at me. That 
saintly woman had come into this house 
at the age of eight, and had died in her 
seventy-ninth year. She had not a happy 
life. Fate had hurled shaft after shaft at 
her breast only to draw out more and 
more of the nectar within it. This great 
house was hallo wed with her tears. What 
should I do in the dust of Calcutta, away 
from it ? 

My husband’s idea was that this would 
be a good opportunity of leaving to my 
sisters-in-law the consolation of ruling over 
the household, giving our life, as well, 
more room to branch . out in Calcutta. 
That is just where my difficulty came in. 
How persistently had they worried my 
life out, how ill had they brooked my 
husband’s happiness ; and for this they 
were to be rewarded 1 And what of the 
day when wc should have to come back 
here ? would I then get back my seat at 
the head ? 

“What do you want with that seat ?” 
my husband would say. “Are there not 
more precious things in life ?’* 

“What do men understand about these 
things thought I to myself. “They 
have their nests in the outside, they little 
know tlic whole of what the household 
stands for. In these matters they ought 
to follow womanly guidance.” The real 
point is, one ought to stand up for one’s 
rights. To go away and leave every- 
thing in the hands of those who have all 
along been enemies would be nothing short 
of owning defeat. 

Then came the day of Swadeshi in Bengal. 
And along with it my mind and vision, 
my hopes and desires became flushed with 
the dawn of a new era. Not that the con- 
fining ring, within which the aims and 
objects, the efforts and ambitions of our 
life had settled down so comfortably and 
elegantly, was broken ; but 1 heard a call 
from the’ distant horizon which, though I 
did not understand it cleiarly, disturbed 
me to my depths. * 

From the time my husband had been a 
college student, he had been trying in 
many ways to gel: the things required by 
our people made in the country. After a 
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time he had come to the conclusion that 
our attempts at reviving our industries 
do not succeed for want of a bank of our 
own. He was at the time trying to teach 
me Political Economy. This alone would 
not have done much harm, but he also 
took it into his head to teach his country- 
men ideas of thrift so as to pave the way 
for a bank ; and then he actually started 
a little bank. Its high rate of interest, 
which made the villagers flock so enthusias- 
tically to put their money into it, ended 
by swamping the bank altogether. 

The old officers of the estate felt troubl- 
ed and frightened. There was jesting and 
jubilation in the enemies’ camp. My eldest 
sister-in-law remarked in my hearing that 
her famous lawyer brother had said that 
there was still time, by appealing to a 
court of law, to save the property and 
honour of this ancient family from the 
hands of the madman. My grand-mother- 
in-law alone of all the family remained 
unmoved. She would scold me saying : 
‘*Why are you all plaguing him so ? Is it 
the fate of the estate which is worrying 
you ? How many times have I seen this 
estate in the hands of the Court Receiver. 
Are men like women ? They are born spend- 
thrifts and know only how to waste. 
Look here, child, count yourself fortunate 
that with all this your husband is not 
wasting himself as well I” 

My husband’s list of charities was a 
long one. He would assist to the bitter 
end^ of utter failure any one who wanted 
to invent a new loom, or rice-husking 
machine, or anything of that sort. But 
what annoyed me most was the way in 
which Sandip Babu used to fleece my hus- 
band on the pretext of Swadeshi work. 
Whenever he wanted to start a newspaper, 
or travel about preaching the Cause, or 
take a change of air by advice of his doc- 
tor, my husband would unquestioningly 
supply him with the money. This was over 
and above the regular living allowance 
which Sandip Babu also received. And 
the strangest part of it was that my hus- 
band and Sandip Babu did not agree in 
their opinions. 

As soon as the Swadeshi storm reached 
my blood, I said to my husband : must 

burn all my foreign clothes.” 

“Why burn them ?” said he. “You need 
not wear them for as long as you please.” 

, “As long as I please^ indeed I Not in 
this life...” 


“Oh, all right, do not wear them for the 
rest of your life then. But wherefore this 
bonfire business ?” 

“Why thwart me in my resolve ?” 

“What I want to tell you is this : why 
not try to build up something ? You should 
not waste even the tenth part of your 
energies in this destructive excitement.” 

“Such excitement will give us the energy 
to build.” 

“That is as much as to say that you 
cannot light your house unless you set 
fire to it !” 

Then there was another to do. When 
Miss Gilby first came to us there was a 
great flutter in the house, which afterwards 
calmed down when they got used to her. 
The whole thing was stirred up afresh. I 
had never bothered myself, so long, as to 
whether Miss Gilby was European or 
Indian, but I began to do so now. I Said 
to my husband : “We must get rid of 
Miss Gilby.” He kept silent. 

Miss Gilby remained. But one day, 

I was told, she Was insulted by a young 
fellow on her way to church. This was a 
boy whom we were supporting. My hus- 
band turned him out of the house. There ^ 
was not a soul, that day, who could forgive 
my husband for that act. Not even I. This 
time Miss Gilby left of her own accord. 
She shed tears when she came to say 
good bye to me, but my mood would not 
melt. To slander the poor boy so,— and 
such a fine boy too ! He would forget his 
daily bath and food in his enthusiasm for 
Swadeshi ! 

My husband escorted Miss Gilby to the 
railway station in his own carriage. I 
thought he was going much too far ; and 
when exaggerated accounts of the incident 
gave rise to a public scandal which found 
its way into the newspapers, I felt he had 
been rightly served. I had often become 
anxious at my husband’s doings, but 
had never, before this, been ashamed. But 
now I had to blush for him ! 1 did not 
know exactly, nor did 1 care, what wrong 
poor Naren may or may not have done to 
Miss Gilby,— but the idea of sitting in 
judgment upon such a thing at such a 
time ! I should have refused to damp the 
spirit which prompted young Naren to 
defy the Bnglishwoman. I could not but 
look on it as a sign of cowardice in my 
husband that he should fail to understand 
this simple thing. And so I blushed for 
him. 
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And yet it was not that my husband 
had nothing to do with Swadeshi, or was 
in any way against the Cause. But he had 
not been whole-heartedly able to accept 
the spirit of Baade^Mataram ! “I am 


willing to serve the country,” he would 
say, "but to belaud it is to spoil it.” 

{To be coatinaed. ) 

Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN 

By Mmb Mirra Richard. 


Y OU ask me for my impressions about 
Japan. To write on Japan is a diffi- 
cult task ; so many things have been 
already written, so many silly things 
also...but these more on the people than 
on their country. For the country is so 
wonderful, picturesque, manysided, un- 
expected, charming, wild or sweet ; it is 
in its appearance so much as synthesis of 
all the other countries of the world, from 
the tropical to the arctic, that no artistic 
eye can remain indifferent to it. I believe, 
many excellent descriptions have been 
given of Japan ; I shall not then attempt 
to add mine which would certainly be far 
less interesting. But the people Japan 
have, in general, been misunderstood, and 
misrepresented, and on that subject some- 
thing worth saying remains to be said. 

In most cases foreigners come in touch 
with that part of the Japanese people 
which has been spoiled by foreigners, — a 
Japan of money-makers and imitators 
of the West ; obviously they have proved 
very clever imitators, and you can easily 
find here a great many* of those things 
which make the West hateful. If we judge 
Japan by her statesmen, her politicians and 
her businessmen, we shall find her a coun- 
try very much like one of the Powers of 
Europe, though she possesses the vitality 
and concentrated energies of a nation 
which has not j^et reached its zenith. 

. That energy is one of the most interest- 
ing features of Japan. It is visible every- 
where, in everyone ; the old and the young, 
the workmen, the women, the children, the 
students, all, save perhaps the "new rich’\ 
display in their daily life the most wouder- 
jul storage of concentrated 'energy* With 
ineir perfect love for Nature and beauty, 
®®?tt«Btilated strength is, perhaps, the 
“lost distmctive and widely spread charac- 


teristic of the Japanese. That is what you 
may observe as soon as you reach that 
Land of the Rising Sun where so many 
people and so many treasures are gather- 
ed in a narrow island. 

• _ But if you have, — as we have bad'— the 
privilege of coming in contact with the 
true Japanese, those who have kept un- 
touched the righteousness and bravery 
of the ancientSamurai, then you can under- 
stand what in truth is Japan, you can 
seize the secret of her force. They know 
how to remain silent ; and though they 
are possessed of the most acute sensitive- 
ness, they are, among the people I have 
met, those who express^ it the least. A 
friend here can give his life with the great- 
est simplicity to save yours, though he 
never told you before he loved you in such 
a profound and unselfish way. Indeed he 
had not even told you that he loved you 
at all. And if you were not able to read 
the heart behind the appearances, you 
would .have seen only a very exquisite 
courtesy which leaves little room for the 
expression of spontaneous feelings. Never- 
theless the feelings are there, all the 
stronger perhaps because of the lack of 
outward manifestation ; and if an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, through an act, very 
modest and veiled sometimes, you suddenly 
discover depths of affection. 

This is specifically Japanese ; among the 
nations of the world, the true Japanese, — 
those who have not become westernized,— 
are perhaps the least selfish. And this 
unselfishness is not the privilege of the well* 
educated, the learned or the religious 
people ; in all social ranks yon may find it. 
For here, with the exception of some popu- 
lar and exceedingly pretty festivals, religion 
is nbt a rite or a cult, it is a dmly life of 
abnegation, obedience, self-sacrifice.'- 
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The Japanese are taught from their in- 
fancy that life is duty and not pleasure. 
They accept that duty— so often hard and 
painful— with passive submission. They 
are not tormented by the idea of making 
themselves happy. It erives to the life of 
the whole country a very remarkable self- 
constraint, but no joyful and free ex- 
pansion ; it creates an atmosphere of 
tension and effort of mental and nervous 
strain, not of spiritual peace like that 
which can be felt in India, for instance. 

Indeed, nothing in Japan can be com- 
pared to the pure divine atmosphere 
which pervades India and makes of her 
such a unique and precious country ; not 
even in the temples and the sacred monas- 
teries always so wonderfully situated, 
sometimes on the summit of a high moun- 
tain covered with huge cedar trees, difficult 

to reach, far from the world below 

Exterior calm, rest and silence are there, 
but not that blissful sense of the infinite 
which comes from a living nearness to the 
Unique. True, here all speaks to the eyes 
and mind of unity— unity of God with man, 
unity of man with Nature, unity of man 
with man. But this unity is very little 
felt and lived. Certainly the Japanese have 


a highly developed sense of generous 
hospitality, reciprocal help, mutual 
support ; but in their feelings, their 
thougts, their actions in general, they are 
among the most individualist, the most 
separatist people. For them the form is 
predominant, the form is attractive. It 
IS suggestive too, it speaks of some deeper 
harmony or truth, of some law of nature 
or life. Each form, each act is symbolical, 
from the arrangement of the gardens and 
the houses to the famous tea ceremony. 
And sometimes in a very simple and usual 
thing you discover a symbol, deep, elabo- 
rated, willed, that most of the people know 
and understand ; but it is an exterior and 
learnt knowledge— a tradition, it is not 
living truth coming from the depth of 
spiritual experience, enlightening heart and 
mind. Japan is essentially the country of 
sensations ; she lives through her eyes. 
Beauty rules over her as an uncontested 
master ; and all her atmosphere incites to 
mental and vital activity, study, observa- 
tion, progress, effort,, not to silent and 
blissful contemplation. But behind this 
activity stands a high aspiration which 
the future of her people will reveal. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Bengali Phonetics. 

[KoTB.-"In phonetic transcriptions in the. folio wing 
article, [o] stands for the sound of the Bengali ^ (o in 
Bnglish hot), [c] for the sound of e in English there, 
French ui^re, [ae] for that found in Bnglish bat; 
Bengali ;[»] for the English sound in her, [s'] for 
palatal a, V of Sanskrit and Bengali *f, ^and ^ ; [c] 
and [j] are for Sanskrit (and Bengali) ^ and W (9 and 
9), and are very near the Bnglish cb and j ; [t, d] are 

ihterdentals in the Indian languages, alveolar in Bng- 
lish ;[t,d] are Indian cerebrals, i before a syllable 

■ • • * i . 

shows that it is stressed, ' and : after a vowel denote 
Its increase in quantity, and after a vowel or con- 
sonant shows that it is nasalised . Want of proper 
letters ha% compelled the use of certain make-shifts, 
e.g., the inverted 8, the separate tilde for the nasalised 
vowels, etc.] 

Stuaents of. Bengali Philology have undoubtedly 
tead with interest Mr. J. 1). Anderson’s , paper 
on Bengali sounds which appeared in- jthc Modern 


Review for October 1917. The value of Mr. 
Anderson’s contributions in this line, especiall}' 
Bengali Accentuation, cannot be rated too high, 
and spnie of his suggestions are striking, aud 
seem to point at the true solution of many of the 
peculiar pnenomena of Bengali. The Bengali race ip 
a mixed one, being composed of Munda and Dravi- 
dian, and Tibeto-Burman (Mongoloid) elcuieats, with 
a little Aryan veneer. The proper investigation of 
our racial and linguistic origins has not been yet seri- 
ously taken in hand, except by one or two scholars. 
The non< Aryan element in our race and speech has 
been neglected by Bengali scholars, perhaps^ with the 
single exception of Mr. Bijay Chandra Majumdar. 
Prejudice, born of ignorance, and a false sense of 
race-pride, which happily are passlbg away, were 
responsible for this. Apart from the question of the 
study of our lioguistic origins, a . thorough study 
of the Bengali Language as it is may be said to have 
just begun. . We. first require to take stock of the 
actual state of things, to generalise laws and deduce 
our conclusions, * before we cate be in a position to 
institute a comparative study with the . aboriginal 
speeches. We are just begianiog of tfce first 

stage ; for Bengali stttdi(|S/yrei;e ^ 
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unprofitable and unneceesarj ; but the Spirit of Cari- 
osity hat come to Bengal, and her path has been 
through the mach-maligned University of Calcutta ; 
and we trust we shall be able to qualify ourselves 
for the second stage in proper time. 

Of the three non-Aryan elements which have )con- 
tributed to our Bengali race, the Munda element 
may be said to preponderate in West Bengal, and the 
Mongoloid in the Hast. The difference in intonation 
which marhs off the speech of a Manbhum peasant 
from that of a Maimansingh one has obviously a 
great deal to do with this fact. Present-day book 
Bengali is an artificial dialect, which, however, is in 
very close touch with the living dialects, much as 
literary German and Hindi or Urdu are. These dialects 
are of independent origin, being ultimately derived 
from the st^eches of groups of Aryan-speaking Maga- 
dhan settlers in non-Aryan Ra4ha, Vardtidra, Vaiiga 
and Kamarupa ; and these dialects roughly speaking 
fall into two main types— [1] Western or RA4bIya 
{valgo Redlio) dialects, and [2] Eastern and Northern, 
Vangaja, Vanggla or Bangui dialects. Apart from 
morphological differences, the *Bangar group is 
marked off by certain well-known phqtiqlic charac- 
teristics, of which the most noteworthy arc— 

(i) pronunciation of the palatal stops [c, j] as 
dental affricates [U, dz or z], and of [ch] as [s], 

(ii) tendency to turn the sibilant [s'] to a guttural 
spirant [h, h], 

(iii) tendency to deaspiration very pronounced, 

(iv) presence of i-epeuthesis, and absence of 
Umlaut which is so very characteristic of modern 
West Central dialects. 


The colloquial of Calcutta and its neighbouring 
districts, which is a form of Western Bengali, has now 
become the Standard for all Bengal, and educated 
people everywhere try to follow the Calcutta intona- 
tion in discourse or in reading standard book Bengali. 
Bui local tendencies aud dialectal habits are persist- 
ent, and it is very easy for a Calcutta Bengali to 
detect an Hast Bengal accent, although the grammar 
and vocabulary are irreproachable. From the fact 
that a very large percentage of the cultured people in 
('alcutta itself are from Hast Bengal, certain Hast 
Bengal peculiarities of intonation are becoming 
familiar to Calcutta Bengalis, and even some P^ast 
Bengali forms, or new forms on the model of Hast 
Bengali, are coming into prominence in the Calcutta 
dialect. However, In studying the Phonetics of 
Bengali, we should take one of the colloquial dialects 
as the standard, since the forms of the book language 
are pronounced differently in different dialectal areas. 
The dialect par excellence for this purpose is the 
Calcutta dialect. For phonetic transcription, the in- 
tonation and enunciation of this dialect alone should 
be taken into consideration, unless the aim is the 
study of a particular local dialect. In studying English 
phonetics, the sounds of the Standard Southern 
Speech are taken as the norm, although the Scotch 
&nd Irish dialects are more archaic in certain aspects 
^ their sounds. The pronunciation of a true Calcutta 
Bengali of the upper classes, or of a Bengali speaker 
“O”* the educated classes in Twenty-four Parg.*inas, 
. 3 “* Uowrah, Nadiya, Bardwan, or Mtirshidabad, 
I putpose be of greater value than that of 
f or Maimansingh Bengali educated 

^ficutta, who does not habitualiy speak the 
colloquial, or who has not liccn able to 
ftac off ^ his dialectal peculiarities. Thus in pro- 


nouncing a worddike from Skt. .[vShya] or TO 
[sSkt. ralcstL where the Calcutta Bengali will say 

[Iba'jjha, >ba'jjho], and ['ro'kkha, iro*kk|i«, 
'ro’kkhc, or iro'kkhs], a Bengali from Eastern Bengal 
will say Lbaijj(h>, balzz^] and [r^ikkha, roikkha*]. 
This Eastern Bengal habit of epenthesis is a very old 
one, judging from the orthography of the old MSS., 
and of the Crepar Xaxtrer Ortbbbed^ 

The phonetic system of the standard colloquial 
naturally enough should be taken as the basis for the 
study of Bengali Phonetics and Phonology. While 
making phonetic transcriptions of Bengali words, care 
should be taken not to mingle dialectal forms. And the 
phonetic transcription in a scientific work on Bengali 
Phonetics, must be in a roman alphabet. This is a 
principle which ought to be followed even in a Ben- 
gali work, and 1 have expressed this view in a paper 
in the Pravgsl for Vaisikh 1324. 1 have followed to 
some extent this principle in my article on the Crepar 
Xaxtrer Orthbhed in the Vanglya Sahitya Parishad 
Patrikg, and in my thesis on the Sounds of Bengali| 
which has been approved by the Calcutta University 
for a Premchand Koychand Studentship, I have used a 
phonetic alphabhet which is mainly a compromise 
between tlie silphabet of the Association Phonetique 
Internationale and that recommended by the Geneva 
Congress of Orientalists for Sanskrit and Indian lan- 
guages. For the roman phonetic script seeks to re- 
present the exact sounds, whereas the forms in the 
Bengali nomic script, howsoever modified, retain a 
great^deal of their present unphonetic nature. 

I shall now consider some of the views put forward 
by Mr. Anderson regarding the Bengali vowel sounds. 
As to the influence of non-Aryan idioms in Bengali, 
1 agree fully with what Mr, Anderson has said. I am 
not at all competent to speak anything on that point — 
for all my knowledge of aboriginal languages amounts 
to a very imperfect acquaintance with Munda (Ho). 

Mr. Anderson notices three different sounds of the 
Bengali t [i]i as in the three groups [1] fyvftH ; 
[8] PfJf, ; [3J pR. I should rather say that 

there are only two forms of {i] in Bengali,— the 
difference between them being merely of stress. 
The short [i] cannot be stressed, but the long 
[1, i;j is always stressed. .Stress in a Bengali 
word in the standard dialect depends always upon 


I Kripar Sastrer Artha-bheJ 
'Exposition of the Gospel of Mercy’— an old Bengali 
catechism on the Roman Catholic faith, by Padre 
Assumpcaoti, (c. 1734). The book is in the dialect of 

Dacca, and was printed about that date at Lisbon, in 
Roman characters, after the Portuguese system of 
spelling, with a Portuguese translation on the opposite 
page. This book is valuable as a specimen Of early 
Bengali prose, and the help it affords in studying 
Bengali Phonetics is inestimable. A mutilated copy 
is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The book has been noticed in two articles in the 
Journal of the Bengali Academy of Letters (Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad Patrika), No. 3 for the Bengali 
year 1393, 
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position ; and in standard Bengali, it is always initial; 
but the same cannot be said of all the dialects. 
Length also depends upon a special habit of speech of 
Bengali, to which my attention was first drawn by Prin- 
cipal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, and which 1 call the 

principle of (dvi-matrika-ta, i.e., dimctrism 

or bimorism) By this habit short words normally 
are made to take two morae ; a inonosyllabic word of 
one mora is made long, and words' of inore than two 
mprae are shortened to two morae. This is true main- 
ly of the standard colloquial, and possibly of most 
dialects. This habit has brought about the current 
umlauted forms in the standard dialect. Thus the 

names of the letters *1, is etc., are always pro- 

nounced long [ko : , fch ^ , to : , pa : , CO ; T?, 

which are pronounced both as dissyllables 
and monosyllables, are [ikoro, ikholo. itolo, ipodo, 
or [lk):r, Ikh^rl, It ip >:d, But 

accent imparts a certain enhancing effect on the quan- 
tity of the vowel, at least in Bengali. So that if we 

take a word like and which is of two mora 

both as [ik 'T I ii)l ] and as [ik >:r, I we find that 
the quantity of the two [ ] v(»wels, if the word is 
pronounced as a dissyllable, is not exactly i + iaa 
morae ; the stress on the first [ >] makes it decidedly 
longer than the second one. 1 have no access to 
metrographic instruments, but 1 would lay down that 
the initial stressed vowel has about double the quan- 
tity of the following unstressed one. The quantity of 
a vowel also depends very much on initial seiftence 
I stress which is so very characteristic of Bengali. We 
have in this way three types of the same vowel, judged 
from quantity : 

(i) Short and unstressed, which I would call jsf 
(hrasva) 

(i\) Long through stress, in polysyllables, which 1 
would call (dlrgha) 

(iii) Long through the dimetristic habits in mono- 
syllables, or in polysyllables through special 
reasons of pitch. This I would call (pluta) 
in a modified sense. 

(ii) and (iii) might be called by alternative names 
(medium) and (long). 

These three types can be very conveniently re- 
presented by the symbols adopted by the Interna- 
tional Phonetia Association : the simple vowel [•>, a, 
i, 0, 9, etc.] for the short and unstressed sound, the 
vowel with one dot following [•)', a*, i’, 0*, o ] for the 
long (or medium) sound, and the vowel with a colon 
or two dots for the prolonged one [•):, a:, i;, o:, 9:]. 
The words cited by Mr. Anderson 1 would propose to 
arrange in this way ; 

(i) short : second syllable in [iti'lli] (in 
we pronounce the i as a part of the diphthong oi 
{(ja'k^, not as [ ja'bo ij) 

• I have touched upon this point slightly in my 
thesis on the Bengali Dialects which has been accept- 
ed by the Calcutta University for the Jubilee Ke- 
searen Prize for this year (i9i7). 
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(if) stressed and long : fh [ldi*b f/di'JiiuJ 

Pfwl [ipi‘ta] (we never say fpi-lta j) ; flti’ni], 

PK [isTh^, -bo] * 

(iii) stressed and long, or prolonged : [l8'i:b] 

. [ibi:r] etc ) 

The dimetristic habit asserts itself even in foreign 
loan words. The English /oof, boot, fit, tin, judge, 

[ifat.ibnt,^ftt, ttin, idzodz] are rpbu:t, bn:\, pbi-l, ti^n, 
J3g] in Bengali. The Persianjbad, kam, dam, gaz, 
gul, cik, pul— a=o] become [bo:d, kO:m, do:m, goa, 
ga:l or god, cik, po:l] in Bengali. 

The letter has three sounds, each of which is 
stressed, i.e , prolonged or long, and unstressed or 
short. These three sounds are the close [e], and the 
open [SB,] as in South English man, and [g] as in 
French 7fiifre, English there. The last is habi- 
tually used in East Bengal for initial [e] and [sb]: 

in the standard dialect [keiB*, ikSBUO], in E. 
Bengali [fcgiS', kgtn]. For common purposes, the 
groups tfjl, or -Jl, i.e. yz, are made to denote the 
open sound or of •il, in words which 

are not Sanskrit talsamas. Some of the rules for the 
open pronounciation of A have been found out by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore : cf. his S'abda-tattva, article 
A I 

With regard to the modification which Bengali ' 
and [o, a] undergo, .Mr. Anderson thinks that 
they are brought about by the contiguity of certain 
consonant groups. Now as a matter of fact these 
changes are due not to the influence of consonants, 
but nather of vowels. In fact, these vowel-mutations 
of Bengali are characteristic of the standard dialect, 
and they are exactly of the nature of ihe Germanic 
Umlaut. For instance, the change of ^ [o] to;[o], of 
^ [o] : these arc true Umlaut forms of Bejigali. 

The Eastern Bengal dialect does not favour Umlniil ; 
where we meet with an [i] or [u] Umlaut in the 
standard language, the typical East Bengali form 

will have i-epenthesis : e. g., [koria] -Standard 

[iko re]. Eastern Bengal [ikoira] ; HtPW [rakhia] - 
Standard [irekbe], Eastern Bengal [ra>kha] ; 

[jol na]— [ijolo], [zOila] respectively; [z'athna] 

— [iS'e'tho], [s'aitba] respectively. This and 
B>ecaii be differentiated for etymological purposes 
by a cedilla, as it is sometimes done in printing Old 

English texts. In Sanskrit words, the semivowel [j] 
in groups like [ky-, ty-, jy-] behaves like the vowel 

S The letter ^ (aiks in Sanskrit) had the sound of 
)ky, (kjkbi] in oid Bengali ; this [y] element 
also becomes vocal, and umlauts the preceding 
vowel, and modifies a following [o] or [a]. The com- 
^ pound letter 9 (njn of Sanskrit, pronounced gny in 
medieval times) also becomes f(g)gy^# 
behaves just like In modern Bengali educated 
speech, however, ^ has lost its [y] element. . , 
Some of the laws of Umlaut and i-epenthesis in 
Bengali, which have a bearing on the' groups of words 
cited by Mr. Anderson, may bt thus stated : 
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(i) i-umiflue of 0 : 0— I«o— i. 
u-umlaucofo : 0— U-O— U. 

This is a peculiarly West Bengali mutation, but it 
has invaded East Bengali also, ^^=*[11110 ti. 

But [0] when it is the privative affix, does not 
mutate to [o] in similar cases-*e. g. [oniom], 
[Og'ukhl. 

(ii) Where [-i] or [-u] is dropped after [a], in the 
standard dialect the [a] .is lengthened, but in East 
Bengal this [i] or [a] undergoes epen thesis, and the 
[a] becomes [i] : 


Literary 

Standard 

East 

(•■Old Bengali) 

Colloquial 

Bengali 

ka’li 

ka:l 

kali 

Hlftl a-ji 

a:j 

a*z 

rptft ca’B, 

ca:l 

tsaii 

ca'lu, cau:l 


manus'er 

ma'ns'er 

malns'er 

Jftls'a'dhu +? r 

s'a:dh(er) 

s'aid(er) 

(iii) -y- in consonant next, and in SF and H [kkby, 

ffcrv— '1 mutates the [o] in a preceding syllable to [o], 

find doubles the preceding consonant 

in the standard 

rolloauial : in the East Bengal dialects, it becomes an 

epenthetic [i], but it 

doubles the preceding consonant 

all the same ; 



Litcr.try 

Standard 

East 

(«01d Bengali) 

Colloquial 

Bengal 

7fS[] k^lyD 

lko*llo, -0 

koillo 

3dy3 . 

>o’ddo,o 

O'ddo 

bkkhyi 

‘lo’kkhi 

lolkkhi, lokki 

W.K] muddhye 

imo ddhe 

moidde 

la'buniiyo 

Ha bonno 

labo'nno 

hDilo 

iho'lo 

b'lo, oilo 

rs® kritoggyo— ' 

Ikriloggo^ 

kritoiggo 


•jo’ggo 

ZOiggO 

TO b'ottyD 

IsVlto, is'o’tli 

S'Oitt c 

jjggyo^ 


u potty Dka 

iupottoka 

upobtoka 

iso'*sloyon 

is'o'stoyon, Is'c 

I’stcn ls'olst.iyon 

It will be seen 

that the -y- final in certain very 


colloquial words changes the following 0 to i in the 
standard dialect, c*g., *ffVj (ido-lti. for Skt. 
daitya) stpg \ 

^1, are pronounced [is'O’tto, 'tO’tto] both in the 
standard dialect and in East Bengal ; there is no 
mutation of the initial 0 (although the standard dialect 
prefers the less open sound of o for the final 0\ and 
there is no i-epenthesis. 

(iv) When in an initial syllable [o] occurs after a 
consonant followed by -y-, or after W (•khy), the [o] 
becomes [«] or [fl •, and this [ae] or [g] is umlauted 
to [e] if followed by [1] ; e. g., 


5irar («Skt. vyastaj-^ibcO'Sto], but [ibe'B'tiJ 
^7^?t^~[baebohar. b« b^har, bs*b]iar] 

[bicfcto], but [be*kti] 

^ [baey]. ^"8 [nsesto] 

[iibiii thar ibe thi] ; 

with regard to the change to [ae], [g]t and then (e] 
by Umlaut is found only in the old-fashioned pronun< 
ciation, which the educated classes are now dropping, 
sp is no more [kliyoj, but [kho] ; this is due to a desire 
to follow the Bengali mode of reading Sanskrit [kya] 
as [kho], even when reading Sanskrit texts* Tbiy 
new [kao] is mutated by [i] to [kho] regularly. 

Thus— Old pronunciation New pronunciation 


khmn, kbgn khoin 

khm'ma kho*ma 

khyoti, khgli khe’ti kho*ti 

^ khe*ttri kho'tlri 


a newly imported learned word— kho’ttro, 

(also khottro, through the influence of the more com- 
mon khottrio). 

In purely literary words like the vernacular 
habit is not extended ; is [isVndi], occasionally 
[is'd ndi]. The group— cons. + yo is much used to 
denote the foreign sound of 0 or d in modern Bengali 

orthography : cf. English I 

(vl -ya ( Jl ) Jiftcr a consonant was fea] in old 
Bengali. This [ea] has become [;e] in modern 
Bengali, cvideniiv through an intermediate [g] or [gO] : 
e. g., ^1^, OH. [teagj, now [tirrg] ; so in all cases. 
Persian [ya], English [ga]. Portuguese [g] also 
become Qe] : pya^a > penla > prnla ; bearer > beara 
> bm (y)r.'i ; pera > pear a * > poe(y)ra, 

Hand similarly became [(g)gic"'] and [kbse] : 
= klnent^]. But ^ is changing its value 

from khy to kb, hence in modern educated pronunci- 
ation, the common [khicnto] would be [ikha'XltO], and 
iptcpf, which is a learned word, is always [ikbalOll], 
never [ikhielon]. 

(vi) [a] (^t) followed by a consonant nexus having 
-y-, or by ^ and H, remains [a*] in the standard dia- 
lect, in East Bengal the -y- undergoes epenthesis, and 
we get [a>]. 'I he consonant preceding -y is doubled, if 
there is one consonant only ; 

^’1), ^t»i etc., are respectively in 
the standard dialect and in E. Bengali [s'akkhi, 
ma nnoor ma nni, bba'ggo orbba'ggi, praggo^ 
dbaimo] and [s'a‘kki, ma'nna. b^^a'ggo. prai^, 
da^niio]. But is not [s'a^ddi], but [s'a’ddi] in 
East Bengali ; there is no epenthesis. [ by-] has the old 
Prakrilic pronunciation of [ijh] and the epenthesis, 
however, takes place in E. Bengali. 

Mr. Anderson says that the initial vowel sound m 
is not [a], but that represented by [ae] in 
phonetic script. Now the symbol [re] is borrowed 
from Old English, and, as in OE, it represents in the 
alphabet of the Phonetic Association the simple open 
sound of a in New English hat^ back and of 4 in 
Bengali ; it is not a diphthong ^sound. [a e] or [ai]. 
But is always pronounced[iba jjbO] in tlic standard 
rolloauial, and an East Bengal accent will make it 
[ba'jp] <M lba*li9] : it never ha* the pronunciation 
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[baejjo]. Probably Mr. Anderson means [a^], which 
was the sound he must have heard. The avoidance 
of this epenthetic i is one of the shibboleths to detect 
an East Bengal accent, and cultured Bengali 
speakers from East Bengal, even when they have lived 
in Calcutta or standard colloquial areas for years, 
cannot .wholly get over that. [ a* ] is occasionally 
found, as [ 9» ] or [ ay ]. As in the case of all living 
languages, we should make discrimination between 
dialects. Mr. Anderson is living so far from Bengal 
that he is bound to be handicapped by want of mate- 
rials in the work of phonetic investigation ; but that 
does not in the least lessen the value of his methods 
and also of many of his results. 

The enormous difference which marks off Bengali 
Phonetics from that of Sanskrit and also of most other 
Indo- Aryan vernaculars is patent to all serious stu- 
dents of the language. Bengali has developed the, 
open [o] sound, both long and short, from the [o], i e., 
the *samvrta* form of the Indo-Aryan [a] ; it has devel- 
oped a short [a], and two open sounds of the Sanskrit 
c [lE, s]. The rules of Sanskrit sandhi are not appli- 
cable to Bengali, and their inclusion in a Bengali 
g'ramrnar is due to the common mistake of regarding 
as native Sanskrit forms and compounds borrowed 
by the language. 

1 do not propose to say anything at present on the 
phrase-accent of Bengali, and its influence in de- 


termining Bengali verse forms, nor can I touch upon 
the question of non- Aryan (Bodo) influence. Mr. 
Anderson has given a correct exposition of the pheno- 
mena of Bengali accentuation. This initial phrase 
stress, which seems to ignore all other syllables, is 
very marked in the standard colloquial, apd the wide* 
spread habit of uinlauting, as well as the development 
of holophrastic expressions (e.g. tko*jjaccn for 

kotha jaitechD, ne:s'geja— -for 

f^!l 1 ^ loia asis^ gia ja) are unquestionably due to this 
strong initial phrase stress. 

The scientific study of our language has just 
begun, and the greatest of Bengali poets and thinkers 
is one of* our pioneers in this direction. The fittest 
persons..to carry on researches into the facts of a living 
language would he those who .are born to itj and havf- 
received a scient.fic training. But we are very grate- 
ful to our western ^iirus, who were the first to shake 
us out of the sleep of ages, and who have taught us 
so much. Mr. Anderson fully deserves that honoured 
title ; for he has tried to teach us in a matter which 
is vitally important for us, namely, our language ; 
and he has real love and enthusiasm for the subject, 
and his genuine desire is to see us excel in it. 

S UNI TI - KUM A R ClI ATI KR J 1 . 

(Lecturer in English, Calcutta University). 
10 December, 1917 , 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


English. 

Asoka, hy J t Mm Macphail^ M.A., of United 

Free Church Mission, Bamdah, This is a small hook 
of 88 pages, pnUished in the ^'Heritage of India'' 
series, edited by tv)o missionary gentlemen, the Bight 
Reverened Bishop of Dornnkal and Dr, Farquhar, 

The book before us is intended for pf)pular nsein 
India. But unfortunately it gives a very poor idea of 
the India of Asoka. The writer has not made himself 
acquainted with recent researches and has failed to 
'detach himself from the missionary liias. For illus- 
tration, “the soldier carried a buckler of undressed 
ox-hide, the cow cannot have been held very sacred 
in those days “the men who were all ovei India 
regarded as true have been with their Goils shown to 
be untrue. “ The latter quotation shows th <t the 
author is not up-to-date in Asokan literature. Wrong 
and inaccurate historical references are not rare. At 
page 12 , the “Nand king of Magadha’* ruling at the 
time of Alexander’s retreat was, according to the 
author, Maha-padma” who was (according to the 
author) expelled by Chandragupta. But in fact it 
was Maha-Padma’s son and not Malia-Padina him- 

luh 5* this, beginning of the Maar’ya 

rule |s mentioned as originating “in murder” ! A 
warrior cmeftain is said to have shared at first the 

disposed Of, and Chandragupta feigned alone." All 
this waolemnly put down as the history of Chandra- 


“Its elaborated and highly concentrated system 
was the last word of the Bast on the art of Govern- 
ment,” (pp. 2G-27), and 'that the East has never 
understood anything but centralization in Govern- 
ment.’ A more moderate contempt for the East would 
have rescued the learned author from falling a prey 
to this cheap wisdom. 

The book lacks arrangement and scholarly treat- 
ment of its subject. Not only there is nothing new 
in the volume, but it fails to utilize the work done by 
others. 

K. P. JAYASWAL. 

Proceedings of the Indian Asiociation for the 
Cultivation of Science. 

Voh. Ill, Part II. On Akrial Waves Gene- • 
RATEo BY Impact Sadhansukumar Banerjee, 

M, SCm 

This paper will only be intelligible to readers 
p-Hscssing an advanced knowledge of Mathematics. 

1 he writer had previously investigated the sound 
produced by the collision of two solid spheres and 
shown that it was due to “aerial waves set up by 
the reversal of the motion of the spheres as a whole.” 
lie inyesligalcd the intensity of the sound in different 
directions by the aid. of a nev/ instrument which he 
calls the Ballistic Phonometer,” The Mathematical 
problem of finding the nature of the fluid motion 
set up by the reversal of the [spheres,' taking the 
nmte duration of impact into account” is, the writer 
remarks, one of great difficulty. ^ For the purpoie of 
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Mathem^jcal treatment he replaces it by a simplified 
problem, ^ven this is difficult enough and leads to 
elaborate calculations which must have cost many 
hours of hard work. The reviewer confesses he has 
not verified them and can only judge of the agree- 
ment between theory and experiment by the very 
interesting figures at the end of the paper. TItese 
shew that it is satisfactory. The paper is a good, 
honest bit of work showing both mathematical 
knowledge and experimental skill. 

VoL. III. Part in. On the DiFrR.tcTiow of 
Light by Cylinders of large Radius by Nairn- 
mohan Basil, M, SC, 

The mathematics required in this paper is not so 
difficult as in the preceding, but still it is a good 
deal beyond the layman. Tiie writer works out the 
position of the bands inatliematically and 'finds the 
results of theory agree satisfactcjrily with those of 
experiment. An illustration showing th^* bands is 
given in the plate at the end of the paper. The 
concluding remark of the previous notice applies to 
this paper also. 

n. C. 

The Eastern Question : A riisTORJCAL 
Study in European Dipr.oM.vcv ; by / A , R . 
Marriott^ M. P. Oxford ^ at the Clarendon Press- 
igiT, Price 12-6 d net. 4ji6 pp. 

This is a history of the Osmanli Turks from the 
foundation of their Emf)irc in the city of Constantine, 
as well as of the Balkan States with which the 
history of European Turkey is so intricately mixed 
up. At the end of each chapter a list of references is 
given, and there are several maps showing the 
changes which the political geography of these 
countries has from lime to time undergone. The 
liook is a serious contributinn to the history of the 
Near Bast, and it demonstrates, as nothing else 
could, the brutal and callous selfishness of European 
diplomacy, and the total exclusion of moral consider- 
ations in international policy. The book is, however, 
too full of facts and dates to be interesting to the 
general reader. We quote the following lines from 
the concluding chapter in order to show the author's 
standpoint : 

“ ‘No peace,’ the allies Imvc declared, ‘is possible so 

long as they have not secured the recognition of 

the principle of nationalities and of the free existence 
of small states.’ These principles are incon.sistent 
with the continued presence of the Ottoman Turk in 
Europe. Turkey has forfeited its claim to the protec- 
tion of the allied powers The allied governments 

are pledged beyond recall to ‘the setting free of the 
p^opulations subject to tlic bloody tyranny of the 
Turks ; and the turning out of Europe of the Otto- 
man Empire as decidedly foreign to Western civilisa- 
tion* (Allies* Reply to President Wilson, January 
10, 1917 ) 

‘’Otherwise there can be no pence for them [the 
Balkan States] or for Europe at large. Ever since 
the advent of the Turk the Balkans have been one of 
the main battlegrounds of Europe. For at least a 
century the storm centre of European politics has 
lain in the Balkans. The struggle for llelenic indc- 
Pjodcnce ; the ambition of Mchemct Ali ; the rivalry 
pf Oreat Britain and Russia at Constantinople; the 
jealousies bf Great Britain and France in Egypt 1 the 
Inclusion of Jugo-Slavs in the conglomerate empire of 
tne Uapsburgs ; the determination of the Hohen- 
I to extend Pan-(^crman domination from 

_ ocrlin to Belgrade, from Belgrade to the Bosphorus, 


from the Bosphorus to Bagdad, from Bagdad to 
Basra,-— fhesc have been the main causes of unrest in 
Europe from the overthrow of Napoleon to the out- 
break of the European War. lu an unsolved Eastern 
question the origin of that War is to be found. For 
that secular problem the Peace must find a solution. 
Should it fail to do so, the Near East will in the 
future as in the past, afford a nidus for international 
rivalries, and furnish occasions for recurring strife.” 

We see here how the w^eakness of a State to pro- 
tect itself from foreign aggression, by exciting the 
cupidity of powerful States, furnishes an argument 
for its annexation, by which alone the mutual jeal- 
ousies of those States cau be set at rest. 

Q. 

Art, 

Twelve Portraits— Muktd C, Dey, Pub- 
lished by Mi\ Amal Home from 20-1 Suhea Street and 
printed by Messrs. LI. Ray^ Sons, loo Giirpar Road^ 
Calcutta; v}ifh an introduction by Hoidble Justice 
Sir John G. Woodroffe. Price Rs. 2-S. To be had at 
the Indian Publishing House, 22^ Cornwallis Street, 
Rai .1/. C. Snrkar Bahadur and Sons, Harrison Road, 
and Messrs. Chakravnrti Chatierjee and Co., 
College Street, and Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta. 

It is a pleasure to h.^ndlc this beautiful publica- 
tion ; the get-up is so neat and the portraits so well 
executed. 

The first portrait is that of Sir Asntosh Mookerjee 
of the Calcutta University fame. Next comes the 
picture of Sir Jagadis Bose who has been telling us 
of the Response of the Living and the Non-living. 
The third picture is that of Sir S. P. Sinba and t^e 
fourth that of Dr. P. C. Ray, the famous Bengali 
chemist. Portraits of Sir Goorooclass Ranerjec and 
Dr. Hrnjendranath Seal follow these. In the next 
two pages we have the portraits of Mr.Surendranath 
Eanerjoa and Mr.Matilal Ghose, the editors of the two 
Calcutta dailic.s conducted in English, the Bengnlce 
and the Amr/tn Bazar Pntrika respectively. A strik- 
ing picture of Mr. Abaninilrariath Tagore, the leader 
ofthe Bengali Neo-Art iiioveinent, to whom the publi- 
cation under review is dedicated, comes next. Pictures 
of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and .Mr. Rarnananda 
Chatterjee, the able editor of the Modern Review and 
Probasi follow. Last comes the picture of Sir 
Kabiiulranath Tagore, the literary giant of Bengal, 
who has already taken his rightful place in the gallery 
of the greatest poets and thinkers of the world, and 
under whose care the young artist, who is the author 
of this publication, passed his boyhood days. 

Sir John G. Woodroffe thus introduces the artist 
to the public. "As a student at the Shantiniketan 
Schoed at Bvdpur he attracted the notice of Sir 
Kabindranath Tagore by bis talent for dr.awing. 
This led to his iiitrodurtion to Mr. Abanindranath 

Tagorc» Working under him he gained the , 

approval of his in.'istcr and then of the public through ' 

his drawings at various exhibitions His 

pictures were well appreciated by the leading English 
and French art-critics at the exhibitions held hiidcr 
the auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental Aft at 
Paris and London in 1913. In 1910 he visited Japan 
and America with Sir Rabindranatti Tagore and 
came under the intluenoe of such distinguished artists 
as Mr. Taikwan of Tokio and Mr. Shiniamura Kwan* 

gon of Vokohama, From Japan Mr. Dey went 

to America, where he nu*t many proiniucnt . person- 
alities of the Art world, some of his drawings and 
paintings were exhibited at Sanfranctsco and at 
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the Art Institute, Chicago. Here he went through a 
course of etching under Mr. J. Blanding Sloan 
and received the support of the Chicago Society of 
etchers who exhibited his etchings and drawings 

at the Art Institute Since his return to India 

Mr. Dey has devoted himself chiefly to etching and 
portrait studies. He is, I believe, perhaps the first 
ladian etcher.” 

The maiden attempt of the young artist has been 
crowned with an amount of success which well 
deserves our hearty congratulations. Almost all of 
.the portraits for which special sittings were obtained 
.are well done, of which special mention must be 
made of the sketches of Dr. P. C. Ray, Sir Jagadis 
Bose, Mr. Surendranath Hanerjea, Mr. Matilal Ghose, 
Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sir Gooroodas Banerji. The highest praise that 
can be bestowed on these portrait studies is that in 
none of them the individuality of expression is lost. 
The prominent characteristics of persons sketched 
have been very well depicted. We have seen the artist 
at work with his pencil and we know that he can 
*'do” a sketch within a remarkably short space of 
time. He has only to stick to this line of work to 
become a specialist before long. 

The short biographical notes attached at the end 
of the book arc excellent, and they go a great way in 
enhancing the worth of the publication. Another 
special feature is, that the portraits are endorsed 
with autograph signatures of the distinguished 
sitters. 

The publication is very opportune, and we should 
strongly advise the visitors to the Congress to 
provide themselves with a copy of this fine 
portfolio to carry back to their homes as a fitting 
memento of their visit to Bengal. And need we ask 
our Bengali brethren to show the way of appreciat- 
ing the work of their talented countryman ? ^ 

Gujarati. 

SflRl BiIAGVADGITA RaiIASYA or KakMAVOiA 
Shastra (^kirrJhrx 

translated by Uttamlal K, Trivedi, B,A., LL.B„ 
Vakil High Court, and pu^dished by the Kesari 
Office, Poona. Cloth bound, pp. S6j. Price Ps, 
J- U9^7)- 

This book is a translation into Gujarati of Mr. 
Tilak's well-known Marathi commentary on the Gita. 
The merits of the original have been discussed al- 
ready in this journal. The translation is in every 
way worthy of the original. No one who is not 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the original and 
in addition possesses a sound knowledge of the dlfler- 
ent systcras of philosophy, Indian and non-Indian, 
their phraseology, terminology, and ideas, evn do 
justice to a masterly work like tilak’s in translating 
it into another language. Mr. Uttamlal has succeed- 
ed in surmounting all difficulties, and giving to his 
Gujarati reading public a sound and true version of 
Tilak’s magnam opus. It is already being read with 
interest and sought after with avidity. The book 
will be an abiding landmark in the history of Philo- 
sophy as found in Gujarati Literature. 

Shankar (W«rr), by. Professor Balwanirai K 
Thakore, B.A., Professor of History in the Deccan 
College, Poona. Printed at the Gujarati Printing 
Press, Bombay. Cloth bound, with an illustration, 
pp. i6o. Price Rs, 2. 


FOR JANUARY, 1918 

This dainty little volume contains a collection of 
Mr. Thak ore’s poems, which were scattered over the 
pages of different magazines. The frontispiece appro- 
priately illustrates the title of the book ; a small boy, 
sitting on the edge of a lonely lotus-flowered pool, 
on a mil moon night, under a tree, in a wilderness, 
all by himself, with his left hand to his ear, trying to 
catch some distant sounds. Some of the poems have 
a historical background, some are lyrics, while some 
are sonnets. There is a prefatory dissertation, long 
and entirely technical, of no interest to the ordinary 
reader, in which Mr. Thakore defends his system or 
rather mode of writing metrical compositions. It is 
taken up fully with the technique of prosody, where 
he has tried to reply to his critics. His verses can be 
understood with the notes given at the end ; but even 
there we are not sure that their full purport would 
ever dawn on the minds of those who have not fol- 
lowed the trend of poetry modelled on English ideals. 
They will commend themselves to only a limited 
circle. 

ShrI ADYA ShANKARACHARYA JlVAN Sar 
^*hrwrT), by Manilal Datpairam 
Joshi. Paper Cover, pp. 2*j. Price As. 0-6-0 
(^9^7)- 

While studying the works of Shankar in College, 
the writer conceived the idea of bringing out the life 

of this great religious leader in a pamphlet form. It 

faithfully sets out the main incidents in his Iilc, in 
simple language. 

ViDYA Mahattva Samvad (ft^TT h 

Purushottam Jhinabhai Bhat, Headmaster, Muni- 
cipal Gujarati School, Anantawadi, Bombay. 
Paper Cover, pp. 48. Price As. 2 (rgij). 

These are dialogues intended for juvenile use at the 
time of Prize distributions or School LxhibiLioiis. 

Nivratti Vinodb Nun Avlokan ^ 

by Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Ar deshir 
Dalai, M.A., LL.B., Late Director of Public 
Instruction, Baroda State, Printed at the Lohana 
Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Cloth bound, pp. 
33 y not priced {19^7)' 

The book of which this is a review has already 
been noticed by us. The present review is, however, 
remarkabre for the chaste language in which it is 
written, the more remarkable as it is written by a 
Parsi, who as a race have considerably declined in the 
art of writing correct Gujarati. This veteran educa- 
tionist has taken up cudgels on behalf of writing easy, 
simple, unadulterated Gujarati. His views deserve 
great consWeration, and we trust his appeal will not 
Sill on deaf e^irs. It is very refreshing to come across 
such a book after wandering through the arid tracts 
of the so-called novels and novelettes written by 
Parsis in a st^le which is neither good English nor 
good Gujarati. 

We have received a book called TTW ^ 

written by Jayantilal Morarji (1912). We 
generally review books of the current year. We have 
also received several Issues of the 

a monthly started by the Cutchl Jains of Bombay. 
Wf as a rule do not review magazines. » w t 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Vomacular at the Medium of 
Inttructimi. 

We ate indebted to a recent nambcr of 
Indian Education for the following ex< 
tracts from a speech- by M. K. Gandhi as 
President of the Guzarat Educational 
Conference. Said Mr. Gandhi : 

**We who have receiTcd an English education cannot 
measure the loss we have sustained, If we consider 
what little hold w*e .have upon our masses we can 
have some idea of that loss. We are proud of a Bose 
or a Roy amongst us, but 1 daresay had we received 
instruction through the vernacular for the last fifty 
years, we would have had amongst us so many Boses 
and Roys that their existence would not have been a 
matter of surprise to us. Leaviug aside the question 
whether Japan’s activities are in the right direction 
or not, we can say that the extraordinary enterprise 
and progressive life they have shown is due to their 
education being given in Japanese. Their education 
has infused a new life among the people which has 
been a wonder to the gaping world. Instruction 
s through a foreign medium brings about untold evils. 
There must be a correspondence between the impress- 
ions and expressions we receive with our mothers’ 
milk and the education we receive at school. A 
foreign medium destroys the correspondence, and 
whosoever helps this destruction, however pure his 
motives, is an enemy of his country. The evil docs 
not stop here. The foreign medium has created an 
unnatural gulf between the educated classes and the 
masses at large.” 

He said that a National language should 
satisfy the following five conditions 

<1) It must be easy for the officials. 

(2) It must _ be the vehicle of religious 
social and political intercourse of the 
people. 

(3) It must be spoken by a large 
number. 

(4) It must be easy of acquisition by 
toe masses. 

(3) It must not be considered a 
temporary makeshift arrangement. 

fie then showed how English does not 
satisfy any of these conditions. He proved 
that Hindi is the only langnage that 
. ®. these conditions. Hindi was 
“stisnal language even under the 
Mahomedan rule and the Mabomedan rule 
think it proper to substitute it 
^>th Persian or Arabic. 


Factors in Agricultural Progress 

is the title of a short though telling article 
appearing in the pages ot the Mysore 
Economic Journal from the pen of Mr. G. 
F. Keatinge, Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay. The observations made in the 
course of the article are well worth our 
serious attention. 

At the very outset the writer correctly 
observes that “the success of any manu* 
facturing enterprise depends on economic 
considerations as much as it does on 
technical skill. “ Speaking from our per- 
sonal experience we can say that this fact 
is sadly overlooked in Bengal. 

Says the writer : 

In agriculture it is, from the nature of the case, 
impossible that the same precision of organization 
can be secured as in the case of industrial enterprise ; 
but It is certain, none the less, that success in agri- 
culture depends largely on the factors similar to 
those already enumerated. Are the size and distribu- 
tion of the holding suitable ? Is it properly equipped 
and stocked ? These are questions that must be 
answered before success or failure can be attributed 
to the personal characteristics and skill of the farmer. 

It is not intended to suggest that agricultural 
salvation lies in capitalistic farming on a large scale. 
In some countries and in some branches of agriculture 
ood financial results are obtained in that way ; 
ut the system of Hindu Law aims at a wide distri- 
bution of the land amongst a large proportion of the 
population, and the spirit of Indian Agriculture indi- 
cates the peasant farmer as its ideal. With this latter 
view modern European opinion is in agreement. But 
the present aim in such countries is not^ merely to 
create peasant holdings, but to create suitably sized 
and suitably situated peasant holdings, to equip them 
with adequate stock and capital, and to provide for 
their maintenance intact in that condition. * 

No one would attempt to force all the holdings of 
a country into one standard pattern. There is, room 
am] necessity for diversity and advantage in variety ; 
Imt in any tract it is possible to formulate rough 
limits of area and equipment calculated to admit of 
the realisation of optimum results ; and it is desirable 
that these limits should be clearly recognised and^ 
that sustained efforts should be made to secure for 
a large proportion of the farmers’ conditions which 
are compatible with successful farming and efiective 
development. 

The thing which strikes most observers is that the 
Indian cultivator trusts too much to a single crop, 
and that he has few subsidiary sources of industry or 
income. With cotton at its present price the one 
object of the cultivator in the cotton tracts is to 
grow as much cotton as possible, and in this he is 
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right ; but it does not follow that twenty acres of ill- 
tilled and ill-manured land will give as much outturn 
as ten or fifteen acres of land better tilled and better 
manured ; and in most localities it will be found that 
with adequate organization the breeding and rearing 
of live stock, milk production or poultry raising 
ofier opportunities from which most cultivators are 
now debarred by the existing conditions of congested 
villages and scattered holdings, even though the 
supply of fodder, the ranger of pasture and the acces- 
sibility of markets may be favourable. 

The factors in successful crop production may 
thus be enumerated : Soil", moisture and temperature 
are the primary factors, and human effort can do 
npthing to affect the temperature, the rainfall or 
the geological formation; but by embanking the 
fields and checking erosion the depth and quality of 
the soil may be improved, by suitable manuring and 
rotations its chemical and physical qualities may 
be modified ; while irrigation and good tillage will 
compensate for the deficiencies of the rainfall. It is 
by such methods that the cultivator may become 
the master of his fate rather than the slave of 
circumstances. 

In the arid tracts of India where moisture is the 
limiting factor in crop production irrigation is the 
prime necessity and by this means crop outturns 
can be doubled, and other crops of ten times the 
value grown. In such tracts the question of manure 
has little importance in the absence of irrigation ; 
but, given irrigation, manure becomes of vital im- 
portance. Practically everywhere there is a vast 
ueld for improved tillage which is now very defective ; 
and wherever the rainfall is fairly abundant the 
supply of manure needs increasing. In the matter 
of seed there is' certainly good scope for progress 
with a crop like cotton, but in the case of crops 
like jowari and bajri the prospects of material 
Improvement in this direction seem to be much less 
hopeful. . Where the land is sloping and heavy rain- 
storms occur, a system of field embankments which 
will regulate the surface water and . check erosion 
and scouring is very necessary and produces marked 
results. 


The Dramatic Unitiei. 

In a scholarly article contributed to the 
Vedic Magazine Professor Ram Chandra 
makes' a comparative study of Sanskrit, 
Greek, French and English dramas from 
the standpoint of Des Trois Unite's or the 
Three Unities. The writer, quite sensibly, 
does not take any one conception as the 
standard but has only confined himself to 
stkting.how far the dramas mentioned 
above have followed the rules of the Three 
Unities. Says the Professor : 

The rule of the Unity of Time requires that the 
whole drama should refer to one particular short 
space of time and should not extend over .a vast 
period which it would be unnatural to condense into 
a brief narrow space of a few short hours. This 
means that the whole story of the play must have 
taken place in a short space of time. This rule has 
been strictly adhered to by the ancient Greek drama- 
tists even in their tragedies where it is far more 
difficult to stick to thne rules than in comedies. 


The tragedies have grave and serious endings which 
are often not the outcome of one single day’s doings. 
In such cases the real beginning and the end of the 
stories cannot be represented in the drama if the 
Unity of Time is to be observed. But the Greek 
tragedies ’must have a beginning and an end’ and 
they also must conform to the Unity of Time. This^ 
is a somewhat difficult affair, but the Greek drama- 
tists have managed it by means of a clever device. 
They begin at the end. From the very beginning of 
their play they fall close into that part of the story 
which they intend for the action or the principal 
object of it leaving the former part to be delivered by 
narration. 

The French have closely followed the Greeks, nay, 
the French have been even more scrupulous about it, 
and it has often been a question of dispute between 
the French critics and dramatists whether by ‘day’ 
Aristotle meant a natural day of twenty-four hours 
or only an artificial day of twelve hours. 

The English and the Sanskrit Dramatists do not 
recognise this doctrine. This rule at once condemns 
almost all the historical plays of Shakespeare. In 
these are often condensed into a representation of a 
few hours the business of several years. In the 
Sanskrit dramas also we do ^ not find anything to 
prove that they believed in any such doctrine. In 
the beginning of the world-famed drama ’Sakuntala’ 
we find King Dusbyanta making love to the exquisite 
maiden, the heroine of the play, and towards the 
end of the drama we see Shakuntala’s son playing 
with the lion’s cub, of course sufficiently grown up. 
In the Uttararainacharita of Bhavabhuti we hear of 
the pregnance of Sita in the first Act and in the sixth 
Act we find her son valiantly fighting in the battle- 
field. 

The main justification or rather the only justifica- 
tion for the doctrine of the Unity of Time is that the 
'play should not look unnatural. But in practice this 
very rule is often the cause of much unnaturalness in 
respect of time. 

Unity of Place means that the whole story which 
is represented must have taken place within a short 
limited distance. According to the strictest ancient 
interpretation it meant that the whole pla}' should 
refer to one particular place only, it being unnatural 
that the stage which is one shfiuld represent several 
scenes. The French have gone so far as not to change 
the scene in the middle of the Act. Before the stage is 
all empty some one comes in and before he goes out 
some one else enters. Thus there is a linked chain 
going on till the whole act is finished. In most cases 
the five acts are really five scenes and, of course, all 
representing places within the same city or town. 

In Sanskrit as well as in English we do not find 
much regard paid to the Unity of Place. Wc, how- 
ever, find this Unity in the ‘Malavikagnimitra’ of 
Kalidas. The whole of the business represented in the 
play is begun and finished within the precincts of the 
King's Palace and surrounding garden. This has 
gone one step further, all the places represented are 
not only from within the same city but from within 
the King’s residence only. But in his •Sakunlala 
Kalidas shows us not only different cities, not only 
different countries, but different worlds also, lu the 
scvenMi net of ’Sakuntala’ our sight is taken through , 
the aerial skies into the happy 'regions of Indrahk ^^ , • 

Those who stick to the XfoKy of Plabe base their 
art on the theory of naturalness, thc' BogHsh and 
the others put forward the plea of . .yariety, .the 
Sanskrit dramatists, however, recognise both without 
confining themselves to either. The Greeks generally 
•tick to the satnft nartiriiliir snot where thev beglUi 
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:he. French ttsually change the particular spot but 
remain in its close vicinity and the Engliah freely 
scatter their scenes all over the world. The Sanskrit 
dramatists no. doubt freely scatter, if they like, their 
sets not only^ all over in this world but in ■ other, 
ivorlds also, if necssary, but within one act they 
{enerally confine themselves to a particular spot or- 
is vimnity. They do not seem to be in favour of 
the idea of jumping within the same act from 
one place to another widely distant but, of coarse, 
they do. not find anything unnatural in representing 
the happeniqg of a distant place after a big stop 
which is supposed to follow after every act. 

Now let us come to the question of the Unity of 
Action. As far as dramas are concerned we generally 
find that the Sanskrit writers had some such idea in 
their mind. According to this rule every scene, every 
action and. in fact everything in a play must lead to 


one and only one great action, Qnc of the most 
conspicuous things in this connection is the ^underplot’ 
which is so very common in English plays. In such 
cases really two plays are blended into one, thus ob- 
viously the Unity of Action is not recognised. Though 
iu a sense it is true that the underplots lead to one 
action but the more correct expression of the fact 
would be that iu most of such cases there are distinct* 
ly two diilerent actions though ultimately they 
lead to the same one end..^ < The other school and tha 
Sanskrit dramas have no such 'underplots* or 'double- 
plots* BlS they really are. Another important point 
is the intermingling of the tragic and the comic ele- 
ment of which Shakespeare is the recognised veteran. 
Such things are also found in the Sanskrit dramas 
but the Greeks are conspicuously against this. 
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India and the National Idea 

is the title of au article from the pen of 
“Civilis** which occupies the place of honor 
in a recent number of the Asiatic Review.^ 
The writer tries to answer the following 
questions : Can the India of to-day ever 
become a united nation ? Will she always 
I remain as heretofore, a congeries of 
■ different races ? What are the forces 
favourable to, and what arc the obstacles 
which stand in the way of her realisation 
of, the national idea ? 

Though not free from the current bias 
I and unreasonableness of English people 
: writing about the political advancement 
! of Indians or their fitness for Home Rule, 

I the article under review contains a few 
: sane observations which we cull for the 
i benefit of our readers : 


If there are many points of diversity between the 
various races which inhabit the country, there are 
also many which distinguish them collectively from 
neighbouring peoples. The geographical features of 
India mark her out as a separate country, for the 
mountains of the north close the triangle of which 
. the other tv;o sides are the sea. Indian nationality 
therefore means the fusing together by commnnitv of 
j Interests of all the peoples contained within those 
I boundaries into one homogeneous whole. 

V u ® arc two conceptions of nationality— that 
; IS based on unity and that which is based on 
I ‘®crty— and for the realization of either of them ideal 
necessary, for unity implies submission 
? ^^ority, and uncontrolled authority is apt to 
in 4 tyranny, while uncontrolled liberty is 

becoming f^ence. 

i torn?”!?®!, “ationality, It has been said, cuts right 
I the line of race and sometimes even across the 


line of language. Austria-Hungary is the familiar 
example of this truth, and Switzerland contains both 
French aud German elements. War, however, is 
a test of many things, and it has proved to us that 
instinct inclines to the racial side and not the 
political. 

In a certain limited sense India has already 
obtained political nationality, but this result has 
been entirely the work of England and the English 
system. By establishing a central authority over 
the whole of British India, with suzerain powers 
over the independent States, she has created at any 
rate the semblance of unity, and has hereby kindled 
the spark of the national idea in the minds of the 
more educated. The Provincial Governments, group- 
ing several races together and in some cases even 
ignoring racial boundaries altogether, have establish- 
ed the same kind of political uni^ within the areas 
they control. But this is but a nctitious unity, and 
its chief value or result is to have awakened the 
conception of nationality which English railways* 
and the English language have done more than 
anything else to foster. Political unity such as this 
is founded upon administrative convenience, not in 
the least upon any desire or will of the people. 

The revocation of the Partition of Bengal marks 
an epoch from the point of view we are considering. 
Probably for the first time in history, an Indian race 
succeeded in making its voice heard, not merely in 
respect of this or that reform, but in defence of a 
fundamental principle, the principle, as it seemed to 
them, of nationality. And there was another sign!* 
ficance in this. For the Partition brought protests, 
not only from Bengal, but also from other parts of 
India, which thereby claimed a sort of kinship with 
the Bengalis, and indicated an interest, np to that 
time very unusual, of one part of India in the afiairs 
of another. 

But no movement towards national unity is likely 
to succeed or even to advance far beyond the stage 
of aspiration unless it is backed by. the desire of tne 
people. Political unity without the co-operation of 
the masses is a Galatea without life. 
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The great majority of the Indian population is 
Hindu, with a passionate devotion to the ancient 
creed both in its esoteric and in its exoteric form. 
In respect of religion India is perhaps unique among 
the peoples of the world,- because, owing the. 
institution of caste, Hinduism is confined to India 
and is not shared by Other nations. The greatest 
expansion to which Hinduism has attained is the 
absorption of certain aboriginal tribes and the 
accession of a few converts who call themselves* 
Theosophists. On the other hand, there are scattered 
over the country in varying degrees of preponderance 
seventy millions of Mohammedans, who are no less 
passionately devoted to Islam. To the Eastern mind 
religion is the first of all considerations. Hinduism 
is tolerant and exclusive. It has no desire to make 
converts, and looks down with a certain mild con- 
tempt on those who are not so fortunate as to be 
within the pale. Islam, on the other hand, is aggres- 
sive. Idolatry is abhorrent to it, and all who do 
not accept the Prophet are unbelievers. 

Apart from religion as such, ^ there are other 
reasons which would make the fusion of Hindu and 
Mohammedan into one political organic whole a 
difficult matter. The Mohammedan is jealous of the 
Hindu intellectual superiority, and he sees in it a 
danger to his own political position. He has his own 
laws, his own traditions, his own customs. More 
than all, he remembers that his ancestors once ruled 
the country, and the thought of political inferiority 
where once he was paramount is naturally distasteful 
to him. 

But on the other hand though they remain as a 
separate caste, in religion, thought, customs, and 
even dress, Mohammedans have much in common 
with Hindus ; they have become merged in the 
general population and conform to the type of the 
part of the country which they inhabit and where 
their paramount interests lie. It needs no argument 
to show that this is not and never will be the case 
with the English in India. 

In India the intellect undoubtedly lies in Bengal, 
though Madras and Bombay might dispute this 
award. But the force which is behind every Govern- 
ment la in the Punjab and the United Provinces. On 
the other hand the overwhelming predominance of a 
single partner often leads to discontent and even to 
revolution— all the more in the case of an excitable 
and sensitive Oriental people. 

< . The Native States enjoy a practical autonomy 
under the suzerainty and guidance of England, but in 
any scheme for Indian federation they would neces- 
sarily be left out, thus constituting gaps in the united 
fabric. At present England is so obviously the 
leading power that in the political union which she 
has established the question of the relative position 
of the Provinces or of that of the Native States 
towards them has never arisen. But if that power 
wete withdrawn, those States would not, and could 
not consistently with the dignity to which every 
Oriental gives an almost exaggerated importance, 
accept the advice and guidance of any Native Govern- 
ment which might be set up. Thus they would remain 
isolated, dependent entirely upon themselves, without 
that support which the presence of the Imperial 
Government naturally gives them, and to some extent 
deprived of those external honours and dignified 
amenities which they obtain under the present system, 
and which do in fact mean more than they sound. 

The National Congress is said to contain the germs 
of nationality, and this is true in so far as i t has 
enabled thoughtful men of all parts of India to meet 


together and discuss matters of public interest, and 
to press their views on the Government of India. But 
the National Congress cannot - claim to' be truly 
representative of the popular voice ; an atmosphere 
more or less academic surrounds its proceedings, and 
its very unanimity discounts the idea that it Is the 
expression of all shades of opinion. The three land- 
marks of the growth of the national idea dte the 
Partition of Bengal, the case of immigration into 
South Africa, and the European War. The Partition 
of Bengal marked a great advance upon the time 
when popular interest was entirely provincial, not to 
say parochial. The grievance of Bengal aroused 
much sympathy in other Provinces though it was 
felt that the matter was one primarily for Bengal, 
and did not seriously affect India as a whole. ' The 
South African controversy was based on a broader 
and therefore more national principle. India was 
being degraded ; a stigma was put upon her because 
of her race and colour. Par from realizing her aspira- 
tions of equality with a white colony, she was 
sharply reminded of her inferiority, and the humilia- 
tion roused indignant protest throughout the country. 
But there remained still a wider aspect. The South 
African controversy was a quarrel within the Empire, 
to be adjusted b^ the Mother Country. The feeling 
was indeed national, but the expression of it was 
restricted in its scope. It remained for the war to 
prove that India was taking her place in the Empire 
as a national unit. The significance lay, not in the 
mere fact that Indian soldiers were fighting side by 
side with England and the Colonies, but in the 
consciousness that Engl.atid had called upon lier to 
bear her share of the Imperial efiort, and that she 
had responded joyfully and proudly to that call. The 
honour of the army became the national honour, the 
soldiers were the soldiers of India, no matter from 
what Province they came, and their cause was the 
national cause. 

She is awakening to the existence of an outside 
world, a civilized world in which the nation is the 
only unit, and she feels that if she is to take her 
place in that world, if she is to attain to her proper 
dignity, to be true to her ancient glory, and to 
command the respect of others, the first step is to 
achieve her national unity. 

How a Microbe Grows. 

The mystery of the growth of a microbe 
has at last been unfolded by the combined 
efforts of Messrs. F. Lohnis and N. R. 
Smith, two bacteriologists of the Depart- 
nient of Agriculture, at Washington. Writ- 
ing in the Scientiiic American Maud De 
Witt Pearl informs us that 

only recently has any testimony been obtained to 
show that bacteria also have a complex life history 
and are not so simply organised as has been supposed. 
Since their original discovery, practically all that has 
been known about these microscopic creatures, which 
bear such an important relation to the most highly 
organized inhabitants of the earth, is that they exist 
as single cells, spherical, rod-like or corkscrew-shaped, 
or aggregates of such cells which increase lu nurabefs 
division. Recently, two bacteriologists of 

the Department of Agricultare, at Washington, F; 
Lohnis and N. R. Smith, have made what may well 
be considered an epoch-making discovery in this 
particoUr field of Kience. 
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Instead of a microbe existing as a simple cell which 
multiplies indefinitely by fussion, it is now shown, at 
least tor those forms belonifinir to the forty species 
studied, that each bacterium lives alternately in an 
organized and an amorphous stage. The latter has 
been called the symplastic stage, because at this time 
the living matter previously enclosed in the separate 
cells undergoes a thorough mixing, either by complete 
disintegration of cell wall as well as cell content, or 
by melting together of the contents of many cells, 
leaving their empty cell walls behind them. It is the 
symplastic or disintegrated stage which is seen in the 
slime on the microscopic slide. 

Another very important point which these workers 
determined is that the stages between the symplasms 
for any one bacterium are not simitar. A bacterium 
passes from the cellular stage, perhaps spherical in 
shape, into the symplastic. Upon reforming, it 
assumes a quite different shape from what it had in 
the previous organized condition. It then again 
becomes amorphous only to emerge next in an entirely 
new costume : and thus it goes on, each bacterium 
taking on numerous different forms in the alternating 
organized stages. Occasionally a bacterium during 
the course of its existence fails to turn into “slime’* 
and then it changes directly from one organized form 
into another, but this is not of frequent occurrence. 

This discovery of complexity in the life cycle of 
these minute forms^ will render possible the cNssifica- 
tion of bacteria fur the first time upon a satisfactory 
basis. 

In explanation of why a bacterium does 
not live entirely independently but at in- 
tervals mingles its protoplasm with that 
of others, Messrs. Lohiiis and Smith say : 
" The formation of the symplasm and the 
conjunction of the cells arc nothing else 
than two modes of mixing plasinic sub- 
stances temporarily enclosed in separate 
cells. Evidentlyr the continuity and rc- 
‘uYcnescence of the living matter in the 
lactcria is just as much dependent on this 
process as is the case in all other organ- 
isms.*' 


Russia’s Interesrin the War. 

In view of the armistice concluded be- 
tween Russia and Germany the following 
oliscrvatioiis of Eernard Shaw, from an 
article contributed some lime ago to the 
Mnnebester Guardian^ arc ot c.«^pecial in- 
terest. 

Por Russia a united omnipotent Government is a 
necessity in war. Rut this can be turned the oppo- 


site way with equal effect. If it be true that to win a 
war you must have a united omnipotent Government, 
it is no less true under present circumstances that 
if you want a united omnipotent Government you 
must have a war. We had that axiom in the 
eighteenth century from Russia on the authority of 
Catherine 11: we had it in the nineteenth century 
from France on the authority of Napoleon 111 : in 
England we know it so well that no Englishman ever 
mentions it. And its present application is that if 
the Russian Revolution is to be saved from reaction, 
and the Russian Republic from disruption by the 
discontent of the working class and the diversity of 
the ideals of its own reformers, the revpiutionary 
Government must fortify itself by a war, precisely as 
the French revolutionary Government had to. If there 
were no war it would have to make one. 

By a stroke of luck so fortunate that few good 
Churchmen will hesitate to describe it as Provideo- 
tial, the Russian leaders are spared the horrible neces- 
sity of cynically making war to save their country. 
The war is ready made for them, largely by the folly 
of their discarded rulers ; and the revolution has 
transformed it from a dynastic Pan-Slav war to a 
crusade for liberty and equality throughout the world. 
Yesterday .the kings of the earth rose up and their 
rulers took counsel together against the Lord and 
His anointed. Today the democrats of the earth rise 
up and their leaders take counsel together against 
the kings ; and in this holy war lies the salvation of 
Russia from anarchy, fn England, iu France, and 
in Italy we shout, not very convincingly, that no- 
thing is more to be dreaded than peace. But in Russia 
it is plain to every intelligent politician that p*ace is 
impossible, because , peace with the foreign foe would 
let loose a civil war which, failing a Napoleon or 
Cromwell to establish a military dictatorship, might 
end ill a White Terror and a few more disastrous 
years of Roiuanofi Tsarism. 

Therefore if I were a Russian statesman I should 
say to my countrymen : “Do not fight one another : 
fight the "Hoheiizollcrn.” There is a time for the 
ideals of Tolstoy ; but today is the time for the 
warning of that still harder-beaded gcuius Ibsen, 
which warning is that you ktfep far f-oiu the primrose 
path of ideals and look to your real welfare. For 
good or evil, the world has again committed itself 
to the ordeal of blood and iron ; and though nobody 
with any bruins worth talking about would have 
done such a thing, yet now it is dene, the result will 
depend on the quantity .and quality of brain that can 
be brought to bear on the blood and iron. The 
revolution needs to be as crafty as Bismarck, and as 
free from idealistic illusions as Ibsen, if it is to 
weather .such a storm. 

The new regime in Russia will not be safely seated, 
for many a long day yet ; andL^t^^ij:;. is, the choice 
for it will be between w^'«ir^sar» 
discipline and aiiarct^fi' . ■. * ' ' ' 
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I N our last October number, we have al- 
wady had something to say on the 
constitution of the Calcutta University 
Commission. To the observations there 


made we wish to'dd4.auie«iMilhte words. 
The last question asked in the ques- 
tionnaire ot the Commission reads 
23. U) Are there any points in which your answers 


11 
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to the foregoing questions would be diflerent in 
respect of the nced^ of men nod of women ? 

{iil To what extent, and in what fields, are addi- 
tional and special facilities for higher education 
required for women ? 

(i/i) What are the peculiar diffienlties and needs 
which afiect the higher education of women in India ? 

As the higher education of women 
thus also comes within the scope of 
enquiry of the Commission, a competent 
educated woman should have been 
appointed a member of the body. We 
have pointed out this defect in the last 
number of our Bengali revie w, the PtabasL 
The appointment of a lady member was 
all the more necessary as the European 
members, though belonging to a country 
where the higher education of women 
no longer excites superstitious and fanati- 
cal opposition, do not themselves possess 
any first-hand knowledge of conditions 
in this country. The two Indian members, 
no doubt, possess this ktfowledge 
and are very competent men ; but both 
belong to communities which do not 
favour the higher education of women. 
Personally we know only one of them,— 
Sir Ashutosh Mukhetji, and there is reason 
to think that he is not ill-disposed to- 
wards the higher education of women. 
Nevertheless, persons who do not want 
a thing for their, own communities 
are not the best persons to recom- 
mend how it may be best accomplished, 
encouraged and improved. On general 
grounds, too, it is acknowledged in all 
countries where the higher education of 
women receives the serious consideration 
of people and government alike, that 
women themselves ought to be allowed to 
settle what form it should take, and they 
ought at least to be allowed to have their 
say on the subject in an effective manner. 
The Royal Commi.ssion on University 
Education in London had among iis 
members Mrs. Louise Creighton, widow 
of the late Right Reverend Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London.The Calcutta 
Commission ought to have had a compe- 
tent Bengali Christian or Brahnio member 
who has given practical proof of his or her 
interest in the higher^ education of women 

Since pointing out in the Prabasi the 
above mentioned defect in the constitution 
of the Commission, we have learnt from 
ladia that the following influentially 
signed memorial on the subject was sub- 
mitt^ to the Secretary of State for India 
by Mrs. Milhcent Garrett Faxycett •— 


We, the undersigned, being interested in the edu- 
cation of Indian women, beg to approach you with 
reference to the composition of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission recently appointed. We note with 
pleasure that three men eminent in the educattou 
world have been appointed in India and four distin- 
guished educationists, including Dr. Michael Sadler, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, have been 
appointed from this country. We note, however, 
with regret that neither the appointments in India 
nor in this country include a woman of good Univer- 
sity standing. 

We feel that such an appointment, if made, would 
help greatly to place the question of women's educa- 
tion before the Commission in its proper light and 
bearings, both as regards University education, the 
training of women teachers, and the general lines of 
secondary education, which, as Mr. Fisher has point- 
ed nut in this country, should be linked up with the 
Universities. A woman’s co-operation will also 
enable the Government of India, on the Commission's 
report, the better to meet its obligations and its 
declared policy in regard to women’s education. 

We beg leave to point out that the number of edu- 
cational institutions for girls in British India in 191C 
was 20,529, of which nearly half, viz., 9,259 were 
located in Bengal. The number of girls under instruc- 
tion in that year wa.s 1,186,281, of which 284,813 
were in Bengal. Thus the question of women’s educa- 
tion is already an important one in India, and is 
especially important in the province of Bengal. 

The Government of India in their latest report 
on Indian education published this year refer (p. 21) 
to an important circular which they issued on the 
subject of women’s education. They consider the 
time appropriate for a general consideration of the 
whole question of women's education and admit 
the general feeling that the present curricula are 
unsuitable for girjs. In considering primary educa- 
tion, they were inclined to leave the matter in the 
hands of local bodies, but they discussed the question 
of secondary and higher education, and the dilGcuIt 
problems of the provision of trained teachers and of 
a suitable inspecting agency. It will thus be seen 
that the interest of women in the reconstruction of 
the Calcutta University is by on means negligible, 
and we feel that the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion will be able to carry out the terms of its reference 
better if they included in their number an experienced 
woman cducationi.9t. 

There is one other matter to which we be^ leave to 
refer. The composition of the commission as at 
present announced is exclusively ofHcial. The com- 
mission includes none but educational experts. While 
we concede that in tcelinical matters the opinion of 
experts is indispensable and ought to prevail, we arc 
convinced that without the co-operation of enlightened 
lay Opinion the assistance of the general mass of the 
people will not be enlisted to the same degree in 
general educational reform. 

We strongly urge, therefore, for your consideration 
that additional members should be appointed on the 
Commision to represent (a) the women’s interests, in 
the person of a woman of high University standing, 
and (b) enlightened lay opinion, in the person of one 
or more men or women having no necessary official 
connection with educational machinery. 

But we are sorry to learn that Mr. 
Montagu replied to the m emorial regret- 
ting that he was unable to suggest to the 
Government of India (by •'twhom. the Com- 
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mission was appointed) that the matter 
should be re-opened. 

Besides the absence of a woman 
member, the memorial rightly lays stress 
on another defect in its composition. It 
points out that the Commission includes 
none but educational experts and observes 
that while “in technical matters the 
opinion of experts is indispensable and 
ought to prevail,’* the memorialists “are 
convinced that without the co-operation 
of enlightened lay ojiinion the assistance 
of the general mass of the people will not 
be enlisted to the same degree in general 
educational reform.” We go further. 
Experts are often rather narrow in their 
views, and hide-bound by precedent and 
tradition. Human progress would have 
been impossible if expert opinion had 
always prevailed. In the history of 
mankind it has been always risky to give 
political rebels their due, but there is, we 
hope, no risk in giving emphatic utterance 
to the truth that but for rebels in other 
fields, as opposed to “experts”, religion, 
literature, philosophy, science and art 
would have been putrid and stagnant 
pools. As in these, so in the field of 
education, the aid of rebels and heretics 
is required. 

When announcing the appointment of 
the commission Lord Chelmsford said 
that his intention was to bring out Lord 
Haldane as its president. Lord Haldane 
was the president of the Loudon Univer- 
sity Commission. Among the terms of 
reference of that commission was the 
following : “and further to recommend as 
to any changes of constitution and orgatii- 
sation which appear desirable ;” and it did 
make such recommendations. Similarly 
ill the Government of India resolution 
appointing the Calcutta Commission wc 
find the words : “to examine the suitabi- 
lity of the present situation and constitu- 
tion of the University and make such sug- 
gestions as may be necessary for their 
modification,” also, “and to recommend any 
changes of constitution, administration 
and educational policy which may appear 
desirable.” But in the questions framed by 
theCommission we do not find any directly 
asking whether any changes in the cons- 
titution of the University arc required, 
and, if so, what ; though questions 14 
and 22 have an indirect bearing on the 
subject. * We do not think these two 

14. **What ill your judgitictU, should he the 


sufficient. They will not enable the mcni- 
bers to report in full and complete accord 
with all the terms of reference. There 
should have been a direct and searching 
enquiry into the government and adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the University, in 
order to enable the members to suggest re- 
medies for removing the defects and abuses 
in its working. Such an enquiry was 
clearly one of the objects of appointing the 
commission. The very first words of the 
Government Resolution are : “The Gover- 
nor General in Council has decided to ap- 
point a Commission to enquire into the 
condition and prospects of the University of 
Calcutta.” Why has not such an enquiry 
been undertaken ? But apart from such an 
enquiry we urge on general grounds that 
the educated community of Bengal should 
have a controlling voice in the affairs of 
the University. This cannot be secured 
by the provision which gives to registered 
graduates the right to elect only ten fel- 
lows out of a hundred. When Government 
have declared that our approved political 
goal is responsible Government, and when 
they arc considering the steps by W’hich 
that goal is to be reached and what civic 
or political rights are to constitute the first 
step, surely the question of the democra- 
lisation of the Calcutta University ought 
to have been directly considered by the 
Commission, 

Various Ilritish and other Western 
authorities have declared that in order 
to perfectly fulfil their function as instru- 
ments of liunuin progress universities 
should be independent of state control. 
For instance, Principal Griffiths said in 
the course of his address at the educa- 
tional section of the Britisii Association 
meetings in 1914 

“The freedom of the Universities is one of the 
highest educational assets of this country [Great 
Britain], and it is to the advantage of the comuiunity 
as a whole that each University should be left un- 
fettered to develop its energies, promote research 
and advance learning in the manner best suited to 
its environment. It is conceivable that it might be 
better for universities to struggle on in comparative 


relations of the Government of India and of the 
Provincial Govci uiuent to the university or univer- 
sities of a province such as Bengal ?” , ^ 

22. To what extent do you consider that liie 
needs and interests of particular communities should 
be specially considered— 

(a) in the government of the University. 
ib) in its courses of ^hidy, 

(e) in its residential and other arrangements 
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poverty rather than yield to the temptation of 
affluence coupled with state control.’* 

Other similar opinions may he quoted. 
The views quoted above were uttered with 
reference to a country w here the Govern- 
ment and the people are not distinct entities 
as in India. They have long been to a 
great extent practically identical there, and 
the interests of the Government and the 
people arc gradually becoming more and 
more one. 11 in such a free country, univer- 
sities require to be independent, indepen- 
dence is certainly a greater need in India. 
Here Government officials have attempted 
the policing of souls and the moulding of 
the psychology of the people of India in the 
plastic period of their childhood and youth, 
to suit their own purposes. But as we were 
born to fulfil some other purpose and have 
destinies like other peoples, we certainly 
ought to have the opportunity to grow 
in our own way without let or hindrance. 

A people who have arrived at the stage of 
self-conscious growth are themselves the 
persons best able to decide what they re- 
quire for their growth and the fulfilment of 
their destiny. The application of this prin- 
ciple not a very radical or revolutionary 
idea. The late Sir George Bird wood was 
not a radical ; he was a conservative in 
politics. In his work entitled “Sva” (My- 
self), is to be found his diagnosis of the 
“malady’* which has come to be known as 
the “Indian unrest”, and the following 
was his prescription for dealing with it 

Were I responsible for the Government of India, 

1 would at once place the Educational Department 
wholly in the hands of duly qualified Hindus, Muslims 
and Parsis : the Judicial Department three-fourths in 
their hands : and 1 would freely admit the Rajputs, 
and members of other ruling classes and warrior 
castes, into the higher commissions of the Imperial 
British Army, up to one-third of the number of olFiccrs 
required : and, above all else, I would insist upon 
developing, without let or stint, the illimitable repro- 
ductive resources of the country pari passu with 
the European education of its people. This beneficent 
policy, inter alia, would indefinitely postpone any 
inclination on the part of the latter to e migrate 
to our hostile democratic Colonies. 

An enquiry into the working of the 
University was very badly needed. Prom 
time to time for years past, rumours have 
got abroad and allegations been made 
(sometimes with proofs) in the public 
press, of defalcations of large sums of 
money ; of scandals connected with the 
conduct of examinations, such as the use 
of various kinds of unfair means to pass 
them, the “leakage” of questions, and the 
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stealing of blank paper books in which 
answers have to be written, writing the 
answers in them at home and smuggling 
them into the examination hall or into 
the examiner’s house ; of successful 
attempts to burke enquirjr into these exa- 
mination scandals and to shield the guilty 
parties ; of mercy being shown to some 
students who had used unfair means to 
pass an examinations and who had rela- 
tives in the Senate House, similar consi- 
deration not being shown to others ; of 
degrees bestov/cd for theses which were 
not the production of the persons claiming 
to be their authors ; of theses being lost 
and consequently, in order to silence their 
writers, the authors being rewarded exact- 
ly as if the theses had been examined and 
found up to the mark ; of one and the same 
thesis winning for its author a high degree, 
a studentship and a prize ; of a person 
entrusted with the delivery of lectures in 
history plagiarising a dead man’s work ; 
of large sums being given to an old foreign 
professor from whom nothing permanent 
was obtained as their equivalent ; ^ of the 
services of a professor being retained in 
spite of his admitted and proved failure 
to fulfil the terms of his appointment ; of 
a person being again and again appoint- 
ed to deliver lectures on diflerent aspects of 
a subject in all of which he is not an ac- 
knowledged authority, and in spite of the 
existence of persons of equal or superior 
knowledge in some of the aspects ; of some 
Hindu students being passed in spite of a 
deficiency in obtaining sufficient marks for 
which Musalman students were plucked ; 
of ^prescribed text books in Persian and 
Arabic being published very late, thus 
causing great inconvenience to Musalman 
students ; of the University prescribing or 
recommending Bengali books written 
in too Sanskritised and unnecessarily 
stilted a style to suit Musalman students 
or evento serve as really good models 
of style for Hindu students ; " of an 
inexperienced Bengali graduate in England 
being appointed a professor in advance 
for a subject for which there is at 
present neither the necessary laboratory 
equipment nor any students to learn it 
and that without publicly calling for 
applications ; of another person, an old 
man, being appointed professor for a 
subject for which he does not hold any 
university degree, foreign or Indian, which 
he never taught in India throughout bis 
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career as professor, whp holds only the 
honorary degree of an Indian university 
and who has been a conspicuous failure 
as a university officer in another capacity ; 
and, recently, of a high university appoint- 
ment being made after admittedly-the-. 
best-qualified applicant had been forced 
by the use of moral ^ compulsion to with- 
draw his application. These rumours 
and allegations cannot all be false, though 
many maybe. A university, like Caesar’s 
wife, ought to be above suspicion. The 
people of Bengal have to bear the blame 
for all these real or alleged defects and 
abuses it has even been argued that they 
are unfit for self-rule because of these 
evils, though they have no power to 
remedy them by removing incompetent 
officers and by other means, and did not 
choose the men who are responsible for 
them. It is the people of Bengal again 
who are the sufferers. If we must bear the 
blame, let us have the power to grow 
better and do better. And blame or no 
blame, the educated people of Bengal 
ought certainly to have self-government in 
their university. ^ 

The sixth question asked by the univer- 
sity is : 

6. What are the callinj^s and professions which 
are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, 
India and for which a high degree of training is re- 
quired ? How far do the special needs, and the 
traditions and characcerislic powers of India differ- 
entiate her requirements in these respects from those 
of other regions and notably from those of Great 
Britain ? 

IIow far are these reqiurements met by the Uni- 
versity and how far should it be within the province 
of the University to meet them ? 

Now, it is Indians who arc naturally 
most interested in service to and the ad- 
vancement of India. The university is to 
be the means of that service and advance- 
ment. Ought it not, therefore, to be 
effectively controlled by men chosen by the 
people ? 

Clearly a change in the constitution 
of the university is required, and, though 
no question directly bearing on the point 
may have been asked, witnesses should 
undoubtedly take advantage of questions 
14 and 22, quoted before, to press their 
views on the subject. 

Question 21 runs as follows : 

21, Have you any suggestions or criticisms to 
with regard to the proposal that the University 
tand such of its constituent colleges as may desirej 


should be removed to an easily accessible site in the 
subiivbs, with a view to facilitating — ‘ 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University; 

(d) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges 
and residences for teachers and students ; 
and, generally, 

(c) the growth of corporate university life. 

The difficulty of offering criticism has 
been increased by the vagueness of the 
proposal. What is meant by the univer- 
sity apart from its constituent colleges ? 
And what are these constituent colleges? 
If the University has any existence apart 
from its colleges, it would mean simply, 
the Senate House and the University 
Library. But clearly the proposal is the 
removal of not merely these. Suppose the 
university removed these, and its law 
college, science college, and the classes for 
post-graduate studies which it holds, 
several objections could be urged. And that 
leads us to ask what is meant by an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs. Easily 
accessible by what means ? By tramway, 
by motor carriages, by carriage drawn 
by horses, or by walking on loot ? The 
professors of the science college are whole 
time men, and may easily live in the 
quarters provided for them in the subur- 
ban university area. But in the law 
college, all the professors, except the 
Principal, arc or may be practising law- 
yers. It will not do for them to live in 
the university enclosure. Litigants will 
not care to search lor them in preference 
to lawyers who live within the more 
accessible city and municipal area. And if 
the lawyer-professors do not live in the 
university area they (and they are a 
legion) cannot contribute to “the growth 
of corporate university life.” Many law 
students, being poor, support themselves 
by private tuition and other jobs. These 
they cannot do if they are to live in hostels 
in a suburb. They must, therefore, either 
cease to be students, or an exception must 
in their case be made as regards residem 
tial rules. In the former case many poor 
men would be deprived of the opportunity 
of qualifying themselves for a liberal pro- 
fession, in the latter corporate university 
life would, without them, be incomplete 
and would not benefit them. Many of the 
professors in the arts post-graguate classes 
arc professors in Government-aided and 
unaided Calcutta colleges. As the^ pro- 
posal appears to give these constituent 
colleges the option to remain in or leave 
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the city, we may suppose that some would 
choose to remain in the city. In that case 
the post-graduate university professors 
of these town colleges w^ould either have 
to give up their work in the university 
classes in the suburbs, or would have to 
work both in their colleges in town and 
in the classes 'in the suburban university 
area. In that case, where would they 
reside ? In town or in the suburb ? In 
anjr case, this shuttle-cock life would not 
increase their comfort and usefulness, and 
if they chose to live in the city they would 
not be able to contribute to the growth 
of corporate university life. 

Supposing, however, that the university 
finds itself in a position to entertain the 
services of whole time professors for all 
its science and arts classes in all subjects, 
and supposing, as before, that all or some 
of the Government-aided or unaided 
colleges in town chose to remain in their 
present locations, and remembering that 
all post-graduate teaching is now the 
monopoly of the university, the inevitable 
result would be that most university 
professors, as now, would not teach any 
under-graduates, a line would thus be 
drawn between under-graduate and post- 
graduate work, that the colleges continu- 
ing to remain in town would be deprived, 
as some are now, of the best of their 
students on their reaching the stage of 
post-graduate work, and most under- 
graduate students of the University 
would not have the advantage of contact 
with post-graduate students. The Final 
Report of the London University Com- 
mission goes clearly against any arrange- 
ments which would result in these draw- 
backs and disadvantages. We read in 
paragraph 68 of that report : 

**We agree with the view expressed in the Report 
of the Professorial Board of University College that 
‘any bard and fast line between undergrade ate and 
post-graduate work must be artificial, must be to the 
disadvantage of the undergraduate, and mnst tend 
to diminish the supply of students who undertake 
post-graduate and research work.’ ’’ 

Paragraph 69 observes : 

“it is in the best interests of the University 

that the most distinguished of its professors should 
take part in the teaching of the undergraduates from 
the beginning of their university career.’’ 

Paragraph 70 adds : 

“If it is thus to be desired that the highest 
University teachers should take their part in under- 
graduate work, and that their spirit should dominate 


if all, it follows for the same reasons thit they should 
not be deprived of the best of their students when they 
reach the st.ige of post-graduate work. This work 
should not be separated from. the rest of the. work of 
the University and conducted by different teachers in 
separate institutions.” 

Writing on the ^'advantages of associat- 
ing junior with advanced students,” the 
the members of the London Commission 
observe in paragraph 71 of their final 
report : — 

“It is also a great disadvantage to the under- 
graduate students of the university that post-graduate 
students should be removed to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who 
are doing more advanced work than themselves, and 
who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and 
encourage theth by the familiar presence of an 
attainable ideal. 

The present arrangements for post- 
graduate studies in our University do 
result in this disadvantage to large num- 
bers of undergraduates. The proposed 
removal to a suburban area would 
increase the disadvantage. 

We will now try to understand what 
may happen if the Commission recommend 
the proposed removal and Government 
accept tneir recommendation. That would, 
in the first place, mean that in addition 
to the University Senate House, offices, 
library, and its law and science colleges, 
the government colleges would also be 
removed to the University area. The 
Government Medical College cannot be 
removed to any suburban University area. 
For that would mean the removal of all 
the hospitals attached to it, and thcat would 
be impracticable, because in that case the 
hospitals would be somewhat empty and 
because the cost of rebuilding these edifices 
would be enormous and prohibitive. The 
Engineering College at Sibpur would also 
probably remain in its present site. Only 
the Presidency College with its labora- 
tories and hostel, the Sanskrit College, 
and Bethune College with its hostel might 
be removed. Even that would involve 
enormous cost. When Government have 
repeatedly declared that they have no 
money for the adequate expansion of 
elementary education for the mass of the 
people, would it be justifiable to spend 
enormous sums on a scheme which would 
not give us a real residential University 
but only a few residential Government 
Colleges, with a few other Colleges thrown 
in, if they consented to their removal ? We 
do not think. Directly or indirectlyi 
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Government revenues are derived from the 
labours of peasants and other working 
sections of the mass of the people. And 
when Government practically confess their 
inability to provide free elementary educa- 
tion for the people,— a thing which has 
been done in most civilised countries— and 
therefore have begun to allow legislation 
permitting local bodies to tax'themsel ves for 
providing such education, how could large 
amounts from the public treasury be spent 
for such a non-essential purpose as the 
removal of Colleges to a suburban area ? 

Something like a real residential Univer- 
sity can be provided by removing all 
Calcutta Colleges to the suburban area. 
And in that case the disadvantages dwelt 
upon in the paragraphs quoted from the 
London University Commission’s Report 
would be minimised. But who is to find 
the money ? The missionary and unaided 
Colleges cannot meet the cost by them- 
selves, even if they consented to the 
removal or were forced to consent. Govern- 
ment must find all or the bulk of the 
money. This would mean far heavier and 
more unjustifiable expenditure from state 
revenues than if only three Government 
Colleges were removed. We do not think 
Government would be able to find the 
money even if they desired to do so, at 
least for a generation to come. And after 
all, an expansion of the activities of the 
University, and the erection of suitable 
buildings for Colleges and residences for 
teachers and students, in the town sites 
of the University and the Colleges, would 
involve less cost than the proposed re- 
moval. 

The proposed removal means more or 
less the founding of a new University. 
Our Government do not seem to be suf- 
ficiently rich for it. Nor can we expect 
large subscriptions like those which have 
preceded the founding of some new Univer- 
sities in England. Sir Edward T. Cook, 
journalist and author, w-rites : 

*’Large subscriptions have been forthcoming for 
the general purposes of the new universities. Some 
idea of the scale of local benefactions may be gathered 
fiom the fact that the value of site, building and 
endowments, at the time when they severally applied 
for University charters, was— Liverpool, £673,000 
^9.095*000)1 Manchester, j 6587 ,ooo (Rs. 8,805.000) 
and Birmingham, £639,000 (Rs, 9.585.000). Birming- 
ham, finding its endowments insufficient for its now 
^ore spacious schemes, secured from the City Coun- 
/p the other day an annual grant of 15,000 
225,000).'* 


There is another point of view from 
which the proposed removal must be con- 
sidered. It is the point of view of the 
cost of the residential system to students. 
That residential Colleges or Universities 
are more expensive to students tlian non- 
residential ones requires no demonstration. 
Our students are for the most part poor. 
The cost of residential colleges would be 
prohibitive to them. Even in rich America, 
where the State Universities are free and 
where in University towns opportunities 
for self-support being available many 
students maintain themselves by their 
own labour, it has been felt that for 
enabling the bulk of young men and young 
women to receive higher education econo- 
mically in their home-towns Universities 
are required in each municipality where 
they do not exist. For this reason an 
association has been formed for the estab- 
lishment of such universities and several 
such have already been founded, as we 
have shown in a previous number from 
the Report of the U. S. A. Education Com- 
missioner. In Scotland the Universities 
are not residential like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and the Scots are a better and 
more numerously educated people than 
the English. In the Scottish Universities 
the sons of ploughmen sit side by side with 
the sons of rich people to receive higher 
education. In Wales, there is a movement 
afoot to make education in colleges free. 
In the London University Commission’s 
Final Report, the reduction of College fees 
has been recommended for the purpose of 
bringing higher education within the reach 
of larger sections of the people. None of 
the modern British Universities are re- 
sidential like Oxford and Cambridge ; Berlin, 
Paris and many other famous Universities 
are not residential. It cannot, therefore, 
be urged that higher education cannot be 
imparted unless you have an Oxford or a 
Cambridge in a Calcutta suburb. 

To show what large sums of money 
were required for founding some of the new 
universities in England, wc have quoted 
above some figures given by Sir Edward 
T. Cook. Why did the well-to-do people of 
England make such munificent dona- 
tions ? Sir Edward T. Cook writes 

''What is the conviction of which such large pro- 
vision of money is the expression ? The activities 

of a University have, as Professor Raleigh says, come 
to be recognised as ''essential to a full-grown muni- 
cipal civilisation,’* and from each place in turn the 
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cry has gone up for a University for the city, of the 
city, *10 the city.** 

Why is our Calcutta University not to be 
/or the city, of the city, in the city ? Why 
are our numerous sons of the poor not to 
have the highest university education 
dwelling in the houses of their parents in 
the city? 

That all men are entitled to have oppor- 
tunities for educating themselves to as 
high a level as they are intellectually 
capable of, is now no longer disputed in 
any civilised country. The war has made 
this truth more widely recognised than 
before. The inaugural address of the last 
session of the Bdinb^urgh Philosophical Ins- 
titution was delivered on November 1 last 
by Dr. Walter Page, the United States 
Ambassador. He spoke on “The American 
Educational Ideal.” 

He expressed the indebtedness of the United 
States to Scotland for its strong educational impulse. 
The old Scottish idea that every man was entitled to 
have his intellectual life quickened, and that other old 
Scottish idea that any true education was a process 
of building character as well as of imparling itiforma- 
tion— those eternal and fundamental truths, which 
underlay the educational structure alike of Scotland 
and of the United States made the countries akin 
quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed in so 
large a p»rt of the best population oi the llepublic. 
The University carried its activities to every part of 
the commonwealth, so that the people had come to 
believe that the University was not merely a place 
where a limited number of pupils might go to re- 
ceive the benefit of higher learning but that it was the 
organising centre for the intellectual, industrial, and 
commercial activities of the whole State. It belonged 
to everybody. 

A NEW THING IN THE WORLD. 

That system was a new thing in the world in that 
it aimed to reach every dweller in the commonwealth. 
Where would they And other communities in which 
every human creature regarded the schools as things 
for his or her own use, not for the use of the rich only, 
or the fortunate, or the brilliant, or the privileged, but 
for the use of all persons outside the gaols aod mad- 
houses, and precisely on the same conditions ? Edu- 
cation had ceased to be regarded as a privilege or as 
a charity : it was a right. This system that he bad 
ventur-ed to call American, in the fulness of its deve- 
lopment, did build the three pillars of a free State — 
general intelligence, civic judgment, and a generally 
diffused prosperity. A democracy was at best a 
clumsy instrument of government. The most that 
could be said for it was that it was less clumsy than 
any other. It became exact and trustworthy in pro- 
portion to the sincerity and excellence with which 
such a plan as this was carried-out. Therefore it 
was that while the colossal American demonstration 
af democracy had somewhere, at some time, commit- 
ted all the absurd mistakes in the fool's calendar, it 
had hot committed any capital mistake. The secret 


of this important historical fact rested, he thought, on 
this scheme of free education for all the people alikh. 

The Allies have repeatedly declared that 
they are fighting for the establishment of 
democracy throughout the world. Dr. 
Page’s address shows what sort of prepa- 
ration is needed for a democracy to be a 
successful experiment. ’ Viscount Haldane’s 
recent address at Chelmsford on “Educa- 
tion and Democracy” also shows what is 
required. It shows, too, that for the deve- 
lopment of industries also, for which many 
jjeople appear to care more than fox a 
liberal education, the highest education, 
in the widest commonalty spread, is needed. 
Let us quote Viscount Haldane. 

The other announcement filled him with gladness. 
It was the determination of the Labour Party in their 
reconstructed programme to couple brain with hand. 
There was a close connection between the schools and 
democracy, 'fhere were members of the Labour 
Party who did not want this education until we had 
a social revolution, because (they said) any new sys- 
tem of education would only be exploited by the capi- 
talists. Those were belated views. Industry depend- 
ed largely on knowledge. The worker had to be a 
thinker. It would not do for him merely to shovel 
on coals, but to know why he was doing it. He must 
think just as the professional man thought ; that 
would give him an interest in his work and tend to 
break down the barriers separating the ‘‘educated*’ 
from the “uncdocatctl** classes. 

We did not know what we had done by starving 
our democracy in education. There was a vast reser- 
voir of talent amongst boys and girls which might 
contain the Watts, the Kelvins, the Faradays, the 
great discoverers, some of whom had risen fioiii hum- 
ble origin. The only means of selecting exceptional 
talent where it existed was to give genius its chance. 
There might be genius in the brain of the child of the 
labourer as in the brain of the child of a lord, and if 
that talent never matured it was a great loss to the 
State. 

It was a delusion to suppose all people were equal. 
Therefore there must be competition and natural 
selection ; but today selection was according to class. 
Opportunities were withheld. The ideal of our new 
system should be equality of educational opportunity, 
giving every child a chance of rising, whatever its cir- 
cumstances, to the highest. And here came in demo- 
cracy. We should have an aristocracy, but it would 
be an aristocracy of talent, the elite ol democracy, 
which would kill the other aristocracy. (Laughter.) 

The world was awaking to the importance of edu- 
cation. A friend told him that if Germany had gone 
on for ten years from the dale the war broke out, 
leading in her peaceful educational methods, she 
would have been hard to overtake. We as a nation 
had been awakened from our slumbers— let us sec our 
lamps were trimmed and ready. ^ 

We ought not to go in for any externals 
of education which would prevent poof 
and middle class students from being 
highly educated. As we have said above 
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0 speaking of law students, in like manner 
many other students, too, maintain them- 
selves by private tuition and other jobs. 
Some have their meals in the houses of chari- 
table persons and at charitable institutions. 

^ All such students, — and they have perhaps 
as good brains as the sons of the more well- 
to-do— would be cut off from the advan- 
tages of higher education in a suburban 
residential university. That they are not 
a negligible factor will appear from the 
consideration shown in the Dacca univer- 
sity scheme for poor Musalman students : 

“Poor Madrasah students are not infrequently 
housed and supported by charitable persons under 
the “jagir’* system, and consequently many will not 
be able to live in College. It will be the duty of the 
authorities of the Muhammadan College to see that 
those who live, in jagirs or oUierwise, outside the 
college, are properly looked after by responsible 
persons,’* 

Though the Dacca scheme did not make 
a similar exception in favour of poor 
Hindu students which it ought to have 
done, its recognition of the claims of 
poverty in the case of even one sect shows 
that we must not forget the poor in our 
ambitious projects for the well-to-do. It 
is not known whether it would be possible 
for the suburban university to make such 
exceptions in the case of poor students 
residing in Calcutta, nor whether its dis- 
tance from the city would enable them to 
attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot. They would cither be excluded alto- 
gether from the advantages of higher 
education in the residential university, or 
would not be able to contribute to the 
growth ot corporate life and share in its 
benefits. 

A residential university of the kind 
wc may expect to have may have many 
advantages which need not be dwelt 
upon* at length. Those who can afford to 
pay for it, may have it, but not at the 
expense of the general taxpayer ; though 
we are sure it is not good for the sons of 
the well-to-do to be deprived of the com- 
pany, contact and competition of poor 
students. If there be a residential system 
for the rich, there ought to be and must be 
lull non-residential provision of under- 
graduate and post-graduate teaching for 
poor, 

. Ii private colfeges removed to the build- 
m the university area constructed for 
rnem bv Government, Government would 
certanjlv impose on them such conditions 
would further restrict their freedom of 


speech and writing and participation in 
public affairs, making their position in this 
respect almost the same as that of Govern- 
ment servants. Would that be desirable 
either for the country or for the profess- 
ors themselves ? Would they like it ? 
And then, it ought also to be considered 
whether men who cannot live their full life 
in all legitimate directions are likely to be 
able to exert beneficial influence on the 
students to the extent that they are 
capable of. 

The most important of the objects for 
which the removal is proposed is certainly 
“the growth of corporate university life.** 
As removal to an area outside Calcutta 
was suggested in the report submitted by 
the committee appointed to enquire into 
the Presidency College fracas, and as that 
suggestion was made to prevent the 
alleged spread of revolutionary ideas 
amongjitudents, it may not be unfair to 
infer that the proposed removal owes its 
origin at least as much to the political 
ideas and aims of the bureaucracy as to 
any regards for the educational needs of 
the country. We cannot accept the se- 
gregation of students from centres of so- 
called “unrest** as the true remedy for re- 
volutionary ideas. Ths spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas cannot be prevented by segre- 
gation or repressive methods. It should be 
remembered, too, that “Unrest** is a sign 
of life. It is in the air, and cannot be pre- 
vented or suppressed by external means ; 
no such attempt ought to be made. It is 
not identical with revolutionary propa- 
gandism. The most effective and only true 
means of combating revolutionary propa- 
ganda is to remove those impediments 
in the way of political, social and economic 
expansion which favour such propaganda. 

We cannot have a residential university 
like Cambridge in India under present 
circusmstances. Cambridge is a full and 
complete fragment of England in its in- 
tellectual, civic and social life. They have 
no Risley circular there. There is freedom 
of thought and expression and teaching 
there at least there was before the war 
and will be after it. There is full intellec- 
tual life. Students and professors there do 
not labour under any special civic and 
political disabilities. They can take part 
in elections, and discuss politics in their 
papers. They are not cut off from the 
civic life of the country. The restrictions 
imposed upon the students there are for 
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moral and edacationnl purposes only,— bat 
not meant to serve any ulterior political 
purpose of a foreif^n bureaucracy. Here 
the segregation of students in a residential 
university would proceed partly at any 
rate from a political motive and would 
result in cutting them oil from the civic 
and political life of the country even more 
completely than at present. That would 
not be good for them, that would nOt be 
good for the country ; lu'ciuse th *y are 
our future citizens. We cannot have here 
Unions *and Debating Societies like 
those of Oxford and Cambrige, the nurseries 
of England’s future statesmen. 

There have been and are thinkers and 
men of ideas and ideals among our profes- 
sors. But the tmiversity not being free as 
regards thought, expression, teaching and 
studies, most of the really original minds 
among them have but seldom had scope 
for their originality in their relations with 
their students. Can economics be taught 
and discussed here as it ought to be in the 
opinion of independent Indian economists ? 
Can political science be taught and discuss- 
ed as independent political thinkers would 
like to ? Can history be taught as it ought 
to be according to original workers in 
history ? Arc Sir J. C. Bose’s biological 
discoveries covered by any of our courses 
of study ? Corporate university lile is of 
value mainly for its intellectual, moral 
and social advantages. But .such is the 
freedom enjoyed by the university that in 
the University Institute a hengafi autho- 
ress was prevented from reading a paper 
to its members on the “Message of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, as, it was alleged, 
that was a controversial topic !’’ In the 
city of Calcutta, however, people still 
enjoy so much libert 3 '' under British Rule 
that they [including students] can meet 
and discuss the merits and demerits of 
that author’s works, and they can even 
hear his songs, poetry and. addresses from 
his own lips. 

In no country can the professors of any 
university arrogate to themselves all wis- 
dom and all the excellences of man. But 
the students in free countries can get from 
their professors the best that they are 
capable of giving, and they can also get 
stimulus and derive inspiration from 
others. Here though our professors are 
not always free to give the best that they 
are capable of, the students at present can 
benefit by listening to the addresses of 


other capable men in ibe city and by con- 
tact with them. If they are kept segre- 
gated in a suburban area, they will lose 
this advantage. 

Various restrictions may be imposed 
upon students in residence in the university- 
area, but in free countries where the 
residential s^’stein prevails the advantages 
of corporate life are a compensation for 
such curtailment of freedom. In India, how- 
ever, until we beeo ne a .self-ruling pe^^ple, 
there cannot be such compensation. Cor- 
porate life alone is not enough ; it may 
not in itself be beneficial. Prisoners in jail 
have a sort of corporate life, and so have 
soldiers in barracks. In universities every- 
thing depends on the persons who exert 
influence upon the students and Hie charac- 
ter of that influence. At present^ who are 
the dominating figures in our university ? 
And by what methods do they maintain 
their ascendancy ? Has anybody received 
great thoughts, new ideas, moral impetus, 
fruitful suggestions, or epoch-making 
inspirations from them? Do thc}^ repre- 
sent any side or aspect ot the Indian re- 
nascence ? Is it not by- astuteness and 
exercise of patronage, by appealing to men’s 
love of mone^' and position, that ascend- 
ancy is maintained in our University ? 
What is the moral influence on students 
ot all this ? What is their resulting idea 
of the art of succeeding in life ? Is the Uni- 
versity iu the .suburbs going to be under 
this sort of elevating influence in its cor- 
porate existence ? 

In England, the teachers and the taught 
belong to one society and one nation ; 
they have or can have a common social 
life. The aim of the teachers is so to teach 
and so to stimulate and inspire the minds 
of the students that they may even surpass 
their teachers. Is tint the aim here with 
our European professors ? Is that the ob- 
ject of Government ? No. What kind ot 
common corporate or social life can there 
be when European professors occupy a 
superior position and Indian professors 
an inferior one ? Neither Indian profes- 
sors nor Indian students are looked upon 

by European professors as their political 
and social equals. At present the former 
spend their time outside College hours 
among their social equals and feel their 
political and social inferiority during 
College hours. Should they have to live 
in the University area along with the 
European orofessons. thev would be cons- 
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tantly retninded of their inferior position. 
This would undoubtedly contribute to the 
fjrowth of a corporate University life. In 
his minute of dissent, appended to the 
Dacca University Committee’s report Dr. 
Sir Rash Behary Ghose said : 

‘ “Though I am strongl/ in f.ivour of the introduction 
of a lar^je K^H'opean element, 1 am bound to say that 
if the object of a residential University is to foster^ 
a corporate life and a feelinv' of comradeship, I doubt 
very much whether putting the European and tlie 
Indian professors into separate pens is the best way 
to attain it.’* 

One of the main objects of a University 
is to impart knowledge, train the intel- 
lect and enable the mind to seek and dis- 
cover new truths. Another main object 
is to produce men of character. In order 
to develop and strengthen the character, 
it is necessary to isolate and protect the 
young from evil influences to some extent. 
jUit complete isolation is not desirable ; 
for the students are in their future careers 
to be men of the world, not hermits or 
monks. They arc to acquire knowledge 
of the world, and to be good and do good 
ill spite of opposing forces. Therefore even 
in a residential University there should be 
provided, under proper safeguards, points 
of contact with the life of the town and 
tlie country. The students cannot other- 
wise be men of rol)ust character ; they 
may have only what Macaulay calls “vale- 
tudinarian virtue.” Will sucli points of 
contact exist in the proposed university 
area ? 

Character has two sides, a. negative 
and a positive one. The negative aspect 
is that a man should refrain from indul- 
ging ill vice or in doing harm to others, 
&c. This ensures the harmlessncss of a 
man. But the world cannot go on with 
only harmless men. Men must also be 
doers ; they must do good, and combat 
and destroy evil. Only men who love 
their fcllow-mcii can develop this positive 
side of character to the full. This love 
hoth finds scope in and springs from social 
service. Even a residential university 
should afford opportunities for such 
service. At present our stiideuts have such 
opportunities to some extent in the city. 
Will these continue to exist in the Univer- 
sity area ? 

. Another great object of a University 
Pi’oduee good and useful citizens. 
Iherefore a university should have points 
contact with the admiiiistratioii of the 


country and its civic and political life. Even 
our grownup men have very little direct 
power to mould the political and civic 
life of the country, and our students, 
nil. Is it not vain to dream of having an 
Oxford or Cambridge in Bengal without 
all the features and the rights and privi- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge ? 

In a residential university the thing 
that is laid stress upon is that it is a sort 
of family in which the tie of relationship 
is the common pursuit of knowledge. It 
is a bodj’ comyiosed of the discoverers and 
the learners of truth, of the teachers and the 
taught, of the trainers and the trained, of 
disciples and masters. Men of different 
races, creeds, complexions, or castes may 
be there, but these distinctions are either 
ignored and lost sight of, or occupy a 
very surbordinatc place in men’s thought. 
Thus the atmosphere becomes liberalising 
humanising and unifying. We have already 
shown how the political circumstances of 
India stand in the way of our having such 
an atmosphere. Another great obstacle 
is that the elements of separation and 
dissension in our midst arc not allowed to 
die a natural death. On account also of 
the Government's declared polic}^ of reli- 
gious neutrality and othcr^ causes, any 
residential system under official auspices 
and control cannot but enforce sectarian 
and caste distinctions and restrictions in a 
more rigid form than is observable' in their 
ordinary relaxed condition in the country. 

There is one very important matter 
which is not referred to either in the terms 
of reference of the Commission or their 
questions, though it is of vital importance 
to the country. There is not sufficient 
accommodation in our colleges for all the 
students who seek admission there. And 
new colleges cannot under present condi- 
tions be established in sufficient numbers. 
What then can be done to meet the 
desire of students for knowdedge and 
degrees ? We know that a distinction 
is drawn and exists between education 
and the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge from books. But in the absence of 
facilities for giving young men and women 
an ideal education, surely the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from books is valuable* 
Many graduates of ideal universities \vho 
continue tt^ acquire knowledge after leaving 
the university, do so at least partly from 
books, 'this Knowledge is not valueless. 
As we cannot provide colleges for all 
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would-be students, and as our college 
students, too, learn mostly from books, 
we think our iitiiversity should confvir 
external degrees in Arts tipoi private can- 
didates after examination a? Lon Ion Uni- 
versity does. This is not an ideal arrange- 
ment. But it originated in rich and civilised 
London, not in Timbiictoo, and the London 
University Commission's Pinal Report, 
printed in 1913, says : “When the univer- 
sity is enabled to offer the highest univer- 
sity education at a really moderate cost, 
as part ol a national policy, which will 
make all the universities more accessible 
to the poor but capable student, the 
demand for external degrees will begin to 
fall away. Meanwhile they must continue, 
and the University of London, as their 
originator, must remain responsible for 
their award.” [Analysis of para. 394] 
As in Bengal the Commission does not 
propose to offer the highest university 
education at a really moderate cost, 
making the Calcutta university more 
accessible to the poor but capaljle student, 
and as the demand for knowledge and 
degrees continues to grow, external de- 
grees should be granted. 

In their sixth question the Commission 
want to know what callings and profes- 
sions are necessary for service to and ad- 
vancement of India and for which a high 
degree of training is require 1. As Inlia 
is like a continent in every resjjcct, 
climate, fauna, flora, minerals, &c., and 
requires the services of all classes of pro- 
fessional men and skilled and unskilled 
workers, we arc rather ptti5;dcd to asccr- 
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tain what callings and professions 
are /Jot required here. We should there- 
fore say th it in a Idition to the callings 
and profciisioiis existing in India, there 
should be all those which exist in civilised 
countries generally. In Bengal particu- 
larly. commerce, agriculture, forestry, 
geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, economic 
Botany, pharmacy, chemical and mining 
industries, and mechanical and naval en- 
gineering should be taught. The need 
of the last will be clear from the following 
extracts from an article on “Our Shipping 
and Shipbuilding” contributed to the 
Modern Review for February, 1908, by the 
late Mr. G. Y. Joshi 

“We have no shipping of our own of the newer 
pattern— ;io sailing vessels and no steam-ships— 
available for sea-service. The result is, that the 
transport, we have almost exclusively to depend on 
ill our intercourse with countries oversea, is neces- 
sarily foreign shipping ; and the price wc have to 
pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 
25 crores of rupees a year. Sea-service embraces 
goods tralHc, passenger traffic and the conveyance of 
the mails.“ 

“Where wc once had a thousand ship yards there 
we have now just solitary 4-S ports, which, however, 
mostly build 2 or 3 galfats a year. The yearly 
average number of new ships built is 125 of less than 
50 tons each ; and the aggregate capital laid out 
er annum on new ship-building may be put at 
stween five and six lalclis of rupees.” 

“A vast sea-board extending over a length of *4,000 
miles with a thousand harbours and secure anclior- 
ages, once important and prosperous ports, busy 
and llourishing marts, crowded with our own ships, 
barques and brigs and barges ; and each with a 
ship-building yard of its own and with a numerous 
sca-fariiig population, living in comfort by the 
industry,— aow— and that, too, under the rul'*ofa 
nation, the greatest sca-powtr in the world,— present- 
ing a sad scene of desolation— a littoral Sahara” 


HIS : QF THE C^LCUr FA UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
* CURRICULA (1857-1900) 

ARTS EXAMINATIONS-CALCUTTA UNIVE RSITY. 


Entrance Examination. 

T he Senate of the Calcutta University 
was constituted in 1857 and the bye- 
laws and regulations were drawn up 
in September of that year. The course of 
studies laid down for the Entrance Ex- 
aminationi comprised the following sub- 
jects 

English’! A second language ; History and Geo- 


grapliy ; M.ilbemalics 'Arithin:itic, Algebra, Cleo* 
metry, Mechanics) ; ?nd Natural history (Zoology and 
Vegetable Physiology). 

Shortly after the publication of this 
curriculum, it was found that the standard 
prescribed was loo high end it was even- 
tually decided to exclude Zoology, Vege- 
table Physiology and Mechanics from the 
Entrance test. In this connection, Mr. W. 
Gordon Young, then holding the office of 
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the Director of Public Instruction, wrote 
thus ia his report for 1837-58 

“Certain it is that soine of the njost experienced 
friends of education think that by excluding Natural 
Science from the curriculum of our schools (as in 
effect we have done) we have thrown away an oppor- 
tunity of improving the tone and habit of the native 
mind and of sowing in this country the seeds of that 
true progress which marks the present age iti the 
West.” 

The subjects of the Entrance Examina- 
tion were thus reduced to four in 1858, 
viz., (1) English, (2) A second language, 
(3) History and Geography, (4) Mathema- 
tics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry). 
These subjects remained almost unchanged 
till 1876, when the elements of Physical 
Geography were for the first time included 
in the Geography course and Mensuration 
formed a subject of study in addition to 
Geometry. 

In 1888 the University of Calcutta w^as 
moved to institute an alternative Entrance 
Examination (in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882) in which the subjects of 
language and literature would be replaced 
by mechanical drawing and the elements 
of physics and chemistry. The Senate 
rejected the proposal for an alternative 
Entrance Examination, but introduced a 
little elementary science into the course as 
a substitute for mensuration and made 
drawing an extra and optional subject. 

In 1906, changes of a comprehensive 
character were introduced by which every 
candidate was compelled to take English, 
Mathematics, a classical language and a 
vernacular language. He was also re- 
quired to take two more subjects chosen 
from History, Geography and Mechanics, 
Classics of a more advanced standard or 
Mathematics of a more advanced stan- 
dard. 

The following extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India dated the 
lith August liiOG, explains the changes 
brought about in the matriculation course: 

‘‘Its main object is to secure that every candidate 
who matriculates will be likely to profit by more 
advanced stud es. If greater thorougbness ia to be 
demanded the course must be simplified. If too 
nianv subjects were prescribed, all of them will be 
indifferently learned. The regulations therefore pro- 
ceed on the principle that whatever subject is required 
of a candidate must be known thoroughly up to an 
appropriate standard. In English, for example, they 
dispense with regular text-books but provide that a 
Jiumber of books will bo recommended in order to 
indicate the standard up to which candidates will be 


expected to have read. The examination will be held 
not in n prescribed portion of English literature, but 
in the English language as used in daily life. It will 
be a test of the ability of candidates to write clear 
simple and correct English and of their intelligent 
comprehension of modern English applied to familiar 
siibjerts. The memory will be less heavily burdened 
than under the present system and there will be 
greater scope for the exercise of general intelligence. 
Similar principles are applied to the courses in Mathe- 
matics and in the classicil languages. In making 
the candidate's own Vernacular compulsory for Mat- 
riculation, the committee have adopted the unanimous 
recommendations of the Indian Universities Com- 
mission. For candidates whose Vernacular is not one 
of those recognised, the alternative paper will be 
allowed in English composition, French or German. 

English history has been reserved for the Inter- 
mediate Examination in arts, and this reduction of 
the course has rendered it possible to require in 
addition to the History of India some knowledge of 
the present administration of British India and of the 
progress of India under British rule. This subject 
will be treated in a text book prepared by the Univer- 
sity. Candidates who tike up History will be allowed 
to submit their answers in English or in their own 
Vernacular. This will enable the student to read the 
History of India in his mother tongue and will render 
the study both more attractive and more profitable. 
At the matriculation slage students do not know 
English well enough to be able to read History in that 
language with advantage and are tempted to have 
reconr.''e to Keys and summaries of leading events 
which admit of being committed to memory but which 
fail to arouse any intelligent interest in the subject.*' 

First Arts Exa.mi.vatiox. 

The First Arts Examination was insti- 
tuted in 1801. Tlie subjects prescribed for 
the examination were 

(i) English, ( 2 ) One of the languages prescribed 
for the Entrance Examination (including Classical as 
well as Vernacular', (3) History, (4) Mathematics, and 
(5) Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

In 1864 an important elian) 2 ;e took 
place both in the F.A. and B.A. Examina- 
tions. The vernacular language which 
was alternative to classical language was 
removed from the course and a classical 
language was made compulsory. 

In 1872, Science (Chemistry) was lor 
the first time introduced in the curricula of 
the First Arts Examination as alternative 
to Psychology. , . , , 

In 1882, Physics was introduced as a 
compulsory subject and Chemistry was dis- 
coiitiniied, till in 1888, Chemistry was 
added to Physics and both were made 
compulsory. 

Ill 1906, a Science course was intro- 
duced as alternative to the Arts course and 
the course of studies underwent a complete 
change. The exasninations came to be 
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known as ‘Intermediate Examination in 
Arts’ and ‘Intermediate Examination in 
Science.’ 

The following subjects were prescribed 
lor the examinations : 

la arts. la Science. 

(1) English (1) English 

(2) Composition in one (2) Composition in a 

of the following Vernacu- Vcrriacular language (as 
lar languages : — in the arts examination) * 

Bengalee, Hindi, Uriva, (3) Chemistry 

Assamese, Urdu, Burmese, (4) Mathematics or 

Modern Armenian. Physics 

(3) (4) (5) Three ol (5) Any one of the fol- 

thc following subjects of lowing subjects : — 
which 2 at least must be (A) Mathematics (if not 
from group A,— taken up as 4th subject) 

Group A (B) Physics (if not 

(A) One of the follow- taken up as 4th subject) 

fng languages : — (C) Botany 

Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, (0) 55ooIogy 

Persian, Hebrew, Classic- (E) Geology 

al Armenian, Greek, Latin, (F) Geography 

French, German. (G) Physiology 

(B) History 

(C) Logic 

(D) Mathematics 

Group B 

(A) Physics 

(B) Chemistry 

(C) Geography 

(D) Physiology 

(E) Botany 

(F) Zoology 

(G) Geology 

On the subject of the Intermediate in 
Arts the Government of India Resolution of 
August 1906, says 

**After a student has matriculated he is allowed to 
proceed either to a degree in Arts or a degree in 
Science. The Committee * have decided that the 
examination for Arts students cannot be in all respect 
identical with the Intermediate Examination for 
Science students. If a proper standard is to be main- 
tained at the examination for Bachelar of Science, it 
is essential that the student should begin in some 
measure to specialise in Scientific subjects at the In- 
termediate stage. This can not be secured if science 
students are burdened at that stage with a large 
number of literary subjects. At the same time it will 
be observed that a certain amount of purely literary 
training is also prescribed for them. The principle of 
bifnreation at the Intermediate stage is supported 4)y 
the precedent of the University of London.’* 

*’The Intermediate Examination in Science is not 
an examination in scientific subjects alone. It is felt 
that it would not be to the real advantage of the 
students to be deprived of all literary training at so 
early a stage of their university career. The examina- 
tion therefore will be partly literary and partly scien- 
tific. Every candidate will b: examined in the Eng- 
lish language and literature and in Vernacular com- 
position up to the standard prescribed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts.” 

* The Calcutta University Regulations Committee 
appointed in 1906 to assist the Government of India 
in framing a revised body of regulations relating to 
the University of Calcutta. 


B.A. Examination. 

The subject prescribed in 1857 for the 
B.A. Examination were 

(1) English, (2) A second language [a classicaLor 
vernacular), (3) History, (4) Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, (6) Physical Science, (Chemistry, Animal 
Physiology and Physical Geography) (6) Mental and 
Moral Science. 

In 1861, the vernacular was removed 
from the course and a classical language 
was made compulsory and ]jhysical science 
was divided into 4 groups one of which 
was required to be taken. These groups 
were : (aHieometry and Optics, (b) Ble- 
iiients of Inorganic Chemistry and Electri- 
city, (c) Elements of Zoology and Com- 
parative PhysioIog 3 % (d) Geology and Phy- 
sical Geography". 

In 1871, a committee was appointed to 
report on the best mode of introducing the 
study of Natural and I*hysical Science into 
schools and colleges. The report of the 
committee was received in July 1871. 
Copies of the report were circulated to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Principals 
of Colleges, and other gentlemen interested 
in education. In December, after long and 
earnest deliberation, the Syndicate appoint- 
ed a sub-committce to draw up a scheme. 
In April 1872 the new regulations were 
passed by the Senate. Kegardiiig this 
measure, Mr. E. C. Baylcy, then holding 
the office of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, made the following 
speech in his convocation address 

“Another measure of very great iiiiport.aiice is now, 
also after very long ami anxious discussions, netiily 
ripe for decision.” 

“It is one which trenches on the great mntroversy 
which has occupied for many' years the attention 
of some of the ablest of living scholars, viz., the 
proper place which the teaching of the Physical 
Sciences should occupy in the Educational Sy'stciii.” 

“This is indeed a controversy which, as it has been 
conducted, touches all the primary axioms upon 
which existing Schemes of Education have been 
formed.” 

“Without however attempting to decide the 
abstract questions involved in the discussion, the 
Syndicate of the University and the Faculty of Arts 
have found themselves called upon to solve some of 
the practical problems connected with it, which the 
requirements of the country have urgently forced 
upon their attention. We do not deny, on the one 
hand, the sup-ri»)r merit of what may be termed a 
purely literary training ; while on the other hand wc 
lully admit that the study of Physical Sciences may 
also, in many respects, be made subservient to a very 
excellent mental training.” 

“The broad facts on which wc have been obliged to 
act are these : — I may remind you that the first turn* 
which 1 had the honour of addressing you in thi^ 
place, I called attention to the enormous field which 
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India offered for the study and for the practical pur- 
suit and application of the Physical Sciences. In the 
brief period which has since elapsed, the necessity for 
providing, in the interest of the material advancement 
of the country, some greater encouragement to the 
study of these sciences has become so self-evident, 
indeed so pressing, that the governing body of the 
university has cf)nsidered it their duty at once to re- 
cognize it. Ill the second place the advancing condi- 
tions of many of the Physical Sciences demand from 
those who seek to study them exhaustively a certain 
amount of what I many call, for want of a better ex- 
pression, technical skill — a skill which is rarely to be 
acquired save by early training.” 

”What it is proposed therefore to do is, 1 may 
briefly say, to follow the example of our leading 
English universities, and to provide in the First Arts 
Examination and in that for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, a series of optional standards, which, while 
they maintain a certain proportion of compulsory 
literary training in all cases, yet afford an ample 
opening for the pursuit of the various branches of 
Physical Sciences. 

”This course, both in principle and its details, will, 
1 am well aware, be open to attack by critics of ex- 
treme view on cither side. The substantive reply to 
their criticisms is, however, simply that wc pretend 
to decide no controversy, and seek no merely theore- 
tical perfection ; our scheme is intended to acknow- 
ledge what is palpably a requirement of the country 
ill respect to education and to meet it as fur as the 
means at our command permit. To illustrate my 
meaning more clearly, I may mention that it has been 
very warmly debated whether similar optional 
standards should nut be provided for the Entrance 
Examination, as well as for the two next higher ex- 
aminations. The expediency of doing, this has b.;en 
urged by those who think that technical training of 
sonic sort can not be begun too early or be too 
widely diffused. On the other hand it has been 
strongly argued that such a step could not be taken 
without sacriticing too largely the wider mental 
training afforded by a more purely literary coarse 
of teaching. 

“But, the Syndicate and Senate will not be called 
upon to decide between these contending opinions, 
for in reality, the practical solution of the question 
has depended on the means of affording to the school 
and classes which prepare students for the Entrance 
Examination, the necessary teaching in Physical 
Science. It is clearly needless to discuss whether edu* 
cation of this class should be given a withheld, until 
at least it lias been ascertained whether it is prac- 
tically possible to give it, and the better opinion 
seems distinctly to be, that even in low'er Bengal there 
are simply no means of doing this for the present.” 

[Calcutta UniversitY Minutes, 

1871-72, pp. 130 128.) 

By these regulations, passed the 
Senate in 1872, the B.A. course was divid- 
ed into an Arts and a Science course. The 
lollowing subjects were prescribed 

Arts. Science, 

(1) English (1) English 

l2) A classical language (2) Mixed Mathematics 

(3) Mixed Mathematics (3) Inorganic Chemistry 
H&S) Two of the follow- (4) Physical Geography 
^"8 (5) One of the following 


(a) Philosophy (a) Physics 

(b) History (h) Zoology 

(c) An advanced course (c) Botany 

of Pure Mathematics (d) Geology 

In 1882 another change was made. By 
it the division of the course into two 
branches literary and scientific was retain- 
ed, blit the course was greatly reduced. It 
inclu led the following subjects for the pass 
degree 


(1) English 

(2) Philosophy 

(3) One of the follow- 
ing 

(a) A Classical langu- 
age 

(b) History and Poli- 
tical Economy 

(c) Mathematics 


n 

(1) English 

(2) Mathematics 

(3) One of the f.»llow- 
ing 

(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) Geology 


At the same time an Honour course was 
instituted for those B.A. candidates who 
aimed at special distinction. The Honour 
courije in each subject included all the con- 
tents of the Pass course, so that a can- 
didate who failed to obtain honour might 
still secure his degre?. 

In 1902, the B.Sc. degree was instituted. 

In 1906, the B.A. and B.Sc, courses were 
entirely separated, the one to be a conti- 
nuation of the Intermediate in Arts and the 
other of the Intermediate in Science, 

The subjects prescribed for these exami- 
nations were : — 

BA, 

(1) English 

(2) Compf)sition in a Vernacular 

(3 4) Two of the following subjects— one of 

which at least must belong to group A. 

A 

(a) One of the following languages 

Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Classical 
Armenian, Greek, Latin, French, German. 

(b) History 

(c) Political Economy and Political Philosophy 

(d) Mental and Moral Philosophy 

(e) Mathematics 

/? 

(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Botany 

(e) Zoology 

B.Sc. 

(1) Mathematics 

(2) Physics 

(3) Chemistry 

(4) Botany 

(5) Geology 

f6) Zoology 

(7) Psychology , ^ , 

(8) Experimental Psychology 

Every candidate is to be examined in three of the 
subjects named above, to be selected by himself. 
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The principal changes made in the 
course of studies for the H.A. Examination 
were : 

(1) Composition in the Vernacular is made obliga- 
tory. 

(2) Candidates are given a greater choice of sub- 
ject.*!. 

(3) Political Economy is treated as a separate 
subject and not as an adjunct to the course in His- 
tory. 

(4) Every candidate has to take up English and 
Vernacular Composition and two other subjects at 
his choice— one ot which may be a scientiiic subject. 

Honours in Arts. 

Honours Examination in Arts was held 
immediately after the B.A. examination. 
Any candidate who passed the B.A. ex- 
amination within 4 academical years from 
the date of his passing the Entrance Ex- 
amination was examined at the Honours 
Examinatian next ensiling or at that of the 
following year in one or more of the fol- 
lowing branches 

(1) Languages 

(2) History 

(3) Mental and .Moral Philosophy 

(4) .Mathematics 

(3) Natural and Physical Science 

The successful candidates were arranged 
in three classes, in order of proficiency, and 
the degree of M.A. was conferred on them 
with Honours in Arts mentioned in the 
certificates, to distinguish them from or- 
dinary M.A.’s. The institution of an 
Honours course and a Pass course in the 
B.A. examination in 1882, led to the aboli- 
tion of Honours in the M.A. 

M.A. Examination. 

The M.A. degree of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was instituted under the University 
Regulations of ISf)?, but it was not till 
1863 that the first batch of candidates 
appeared at the examination. The degree 
was conferred on two classes oi candi- 
dates : Those who passed the Honours 
Examination after taking their H.A. degree 
within 4 academical years from the date of 
their passing the Entrance Examination, 
were given the M.A. degree without any 
further examination ; but those who were 
debarred under the 4 year rule from ob- 
taining honours were admitted to the 
Honours Examination after passing the 
B.A. in view to obtaining the degree of 
M.A. 

The difference between these two classes 
of candidates was that the candidates be- 
longing to the first group were known as 


candidates for Honours in Arts, and if 
successful their names appeared in the list 
in order of proficiency and in three classes, 
whereas the others were known as can- 
didates for the M.A. degree and the names 
were published in an alphabetical list. 

Tl)is practice continued till 1882 when 
the regulations were changed. Under these 
regulations, a pass course and an honours 
course were instituted in the B.A. exami- 
nation and the distinction between Ho- 
nours in Arts and M.A. was abolished. 

For the degree of M.A., the M.A. ex- 
amination only was continued, to which 
those who passed the B.A. or B.Sc. exami- 
nations with or without honours were 
admitted and the successful candidates 
were arranged in three classes as was done 
in the Honours of Arts examination before. 
The subject of the examination was, as in 
the Honours examination, one of the fol- 
lowing 

(1> Langnnges (Englissli, Latin, Orcek, Sanskrit, 
Arabic*, Hebrew) 

(2) History (inclirJing Political Rooiioiny) 

(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy 

(4) Mathematics 

(5) Natural and Physical Science 

By the new regulations of 190G, the 
scope of the M.A. examination was en- 
larged and the course extended from one 
to two years 

The following subjects are now pres- 
cribed for the examination one of which 
may be tciken : 

(1) Lanj;ruagcs (English, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin) 

(2) Comparative Philology 

(3) Mental and Moral Philosophy 

pt) History 

(5) P<ditical Economy and Political Philosophy 

(0) Mathematics 

(7) Natuial and Physical Science 

Examinations— Arts and Sciences 


1857 

Entrance 

BA. 

Honours in Arts and M.A 
1801 

' Entrance 
First Arts 
B.A. 

Honours in Arts and M.A. 
• 1872 
Entrance 
First Arts 
B A I course 
j Science course 
Honours in Arts and MA. 


1882 
Entrance 
First Arts 

B.A. I Arts course 

•Vu II }-Science 

with Honours ; course 

M.A. 

1902 

Entrance 
First Arts 
B.A. I Arts 
(with hons.)/ Science 
B.9c. 

M.A. 

D.Se. 
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1906 


Matriculation 
Arts Science 

latermediate Inlerraediate 

n.A. (with Honours) B.Sc. (with Honours) 
M.A. M.So. 

D.Ph. D.Sc. 

Entrance Examination. 


1857 

(1) English 

(2) One of the following 
languages— Greek, Litin, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Uriya, 
H ndi, Urdu, Burmese. 

(3) History and Geo- 
graphy (Outlines of Gener- 
al History and History of 
India) 

(4) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy (with 
Algebra, Geometry and 
Mechanics) 

(5) Natural History 
(Zoology and Vegetable 
Philosophy). 

1858 

(1) English 

(2) One of the following 
languages Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
Stiiskrir, Bengali, Uriya, 
Hindi, Urdu, Burmese. 

(3) History and Geogra- 
pliy (as before) 

(4) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geo- 
metry) 

i8;i 

(1) English 

(2) As before 

(3) History and rrco* 
gi iphy {//is/ory of /f //(,"- 
laud and that of India) 

(4) As before 

1876 

(1) As befttre 

(2) As before 

(3) History and Geo- 


graphy {including Physi- 
cal Geography) 

(4) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry 
and Mensuration) 

1888 

(1) As before 

(2) As before 

(3) History and Geo- 
graphy (including Physi- 
cal Cieography and Science 
Primer) 

(5) Mathematirs (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry) 

optional 
D rawing 

1906 

(Matriculation Ex.) 

(1) English 

(2) Mathematics 

(3) One of the following 
languages : — (Sanskrit, 
Pali, Araltic, Persian, 
llcbiew, Classical Arme- 
nian, Greek', Latin) 

(4) Composition in one 
of the following Vernacu- 
lars Bengali, Hindi, 
Uriya, A'lsainese, Urdu, 
Buremese, Modern Arme- 
nian 

( 5 6 ) Two of the 

following : 

(a) Ailditional mathematics 

(b) All additional paper 
in classic. d language 

(c) History of Indi.i 

(d) General Geography 
(incl uding Methematical 
and Physical Geogr.ipliy) 

(e) Elementary Mechanics 


First Arts Examinations 


i8tSi 

(1) English 

(2) One of the lan- 
guages prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination 

(3) Engli<.h History 

( 4 ) Mathematics (Arith- 
nietic, Algebra. Plain Tri- 
pnometry. Logarithms 

Statics) 

( 5 ) Mental and Moral 
Philosophy 


1864 

(1) English 

(2) Classical language 

(3) no change 

( 4 ) no change 

(5) no change 

1871 

(1) English 
(3) A classical lan- 
guage 

(3) Ancient History 

4 


(4) Mathematics— Pure 
and Mixed. (Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanics) 

(5) Psychology and 
Logic 

1873 

(t) English 

*2) A classical language 

(3) MathemalicsfArith- 
mctic, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Logarthims) 

(4) Elementary Physics 

(5) Logic 

(6) One of the following 
(h) Psychology 

(b) Chemistry of met- 
talloids 

1882 

(t) English 

(2) Classical language 

(3) Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Logarithm) 

(4) Elementary Physics 

(5) Hi&tory of Koine 
and Greece 

(6) Logic 

1888 

No change except that 
Chemistry was added to 
Physics 

1902 

(1) No change 


(2) No change 


h; It 

(5) History or Logic 
Optional subject 

(a) Logic 

(b) History 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Sanitary Science 

1906 

(i) English 

h) Composition in a 
vernacular 

4 i S) Three of the 
following subjects of 
which 2 at least should 
be from group A. 

A 

(1) One of the following 
languages : 

Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Latin, Greek, Classical 
Armenian, French, Gcr- 
nnn. 

(2) History 

(3) Logic 

(4) Mathematics 

R 

(1) Physics 

(2) Chemi.stry 

(3) Geography 

(4) Psychology 

(5) Botany 

(6) Zoology 

(7) Geology 


B.A* Examinations 


1857 

(1) English. 

(2) One of the following 
languages : 

Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Hebrew, .Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Bengali, Uriya, Hindi, 
Urdu, Burmese. 

(3) Hisiuiy. 

(4) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy (I- VI 
hooks of Euclid, Trigono- 
metry, Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydiiiulics and 
Pneumatics, Optics, As- 
tronomy). 

(5) Physical Science, 
Chemistry. Animal Physio- 
logy, Physical Geography. 

(6) Mental and Moral 
Science. 

1864 

(i) No change (English) 

(3) Removal of the 
Vernacular from the 
course'— a classical langu- 
age. 


(3) Physical Science 
Groups— One of which 
was to be taken. 

(a) Geometry and Optics 

(b) Elements of Inorga- 
nic Chemistry, Electricity. 

(c) Eieineiits of Zoology 
and Comparative Physio- 
logy. 

(d) Geography and 
Physical Geography. 

187a 

Ar^ii 

(1) English. 

(2) A classical language 

(3) Mixed Mathematics. 

(4 & 5) Two of the 

following — 

(a) Philosophy 

(b) History 

(c) An a d V a n c e d 
course of Pure Mathe- 
matics 

Science 

(1) English 

(2) Mixed Mathematics 

(3) Inorganic Chemistry 
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(4) Physical Geography 

(5) One of the following : 

(a) Physics 

(b) Zoology 

(c) Botany 

(d) Geology. 

1882 

Arts 

A 

(1) English 

(2) Philosophy 

(3) One of the follow- 

(a) A classical language 


(b) History and Politic- 
al Economy 

(c) Mathematics 

Science 

B 

(1) English 

(2) Mathematics 

(3) One of the following 

(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Geology 

1906 

(i) English 


(2) (Composition in a 

Vernacular 

(3 & 4) Two of the fol- 
lowing subjects one of 
which at least must belong 
to group A ; 

A 

(a) One of the following 
languages : — 

Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Clnssjc- 
al Armenian, Greek, Latin^ 
French, German 


(b) History 

(c) Political Economy 

(d) Mental and Moral 
Philosophy 

(e) Mathematics 

B 

(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Botany 

(e) Zoology 


P. N. Chattebjee. 


INDIANS PRAYER 


I 

Thou hast given us to live. 

Let us uphold this honour with all our strength and will ; 

For Thy glory rests upon the glory that we arc. 

Therefore in Thy name we oppose the power that would plant its banner upon our soul. 
Let us know that Thy light grows dim in the heart that bears its insult of bondage, 
That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly yields Thy throne to untruth, 

For weakness is the traitor who betrays our soul. 

Let this be our prayer to Thee— 

Give us power to resist pleasure where it enslaves us, 

To lift our sorrow up to Thee as the summer holds its midday sun. 

Make us strong that our worship may flower in love, and bear fruit in work. 

Make us strong that we may not insult the weak and the fallen, 

That we may hold our love high where all things around us are wooing the dust. 

They fight and kill for self-love, giving it Thy name, 

They fight for hunger that thrives on brothers’ flesh, 

They fight against Thine anger and die. 

But let us stand firm and suffer with strength 

for the True, for the Good, for the Eternal in man, 
for Thy Kingdom which is in the union of hearts, 
for the Freedom which is of the Soul. 

II 

Our voyage is begun, Captain, we bow to Thee ! 

The storm howls and the waves are wicked and wild, but we sail on. 

The menace of danger waits in the way to yield to Thee its offerings of pain, 
and a voice in the heart of the tempest cries : “Come to conquer fear !” 

Let us not lingerito look back for the laggards, or benumb the quickening hours with 
dread and doubt. 

For Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our own 

and life and^death are but Thy breath playing upon the eternal sea of Life- 
Let us not wear our hearts away picking small help and taking slow count of friends, 
Let us know more than all else that Thou art with &s and we arc Thine for ever. 

-p' Rabindranath Tagore. 
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'India’s Prayer.” 

The sittings of the thirty-second Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta fittingly 
opened with the chanting of the well- 
known Vedic verses of which the following 
is a translation 

United in progress and in speech, let your minds 
apprehend alike. Alike in council and in prayer, 
alike in feelings and in thought, be ya one in your 
aspirations and your desires ; and may your minds 
be drawn together to bear with one another. [Rig- 
veda, 8-8-191.] 

This was followed by the singing of the 
Bande-mataram song by a choir, led by 
Miss Amala Das with her marvellous 
voice. 

Then followed Rabindranath Tagore’s 
“India’s Prayer,” read by the poet himself 
in a high-pitched, melodious, penetrating 
voice. It is a true, sincere and manly 
utterance,— the outpouring of a soul that 
believes and loves, and can be firm without 
bravado. It was auspicious that the 
proceedings of our national gathering 
should be marked at their commencement 
by such heartening and inspiring notes. 

All outward appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, India is not a 
suppliant at the gate of any man or 
nation. If Englishmen help India’s 
children to become true men and women, 
it will be good for them too. If they 
do not, their own degradation will grow 
apace. We will go on seeking our true 
freedom unflinchingly, in a spirit of love 
and humanity, sharing it with proud and 
lowly alike. 

Babu Baikunthanath Sen's Speech. 

The speech of Rai Baikunthanath Sen 
Bahadur, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, was, appropriately enough, 
neither too short nor of inconvenient 
length. He did not encroach on the province 
of the President. He dwelt in an able and 
dignified manner on some of the problems 
events and affairs which are uppermost 
m oien’s thoughts, particularly in Bengal. 
Of the War it is not given to any of us to 
know the whole truth and the exact truth 
.^nd, therefore, to speak it, too. Speaking 
generally, the Cbairman tried to avoid the 


language of conventional diplomacy of 
a subject people, and has succeeded to a 
great extent,— except perhaps in the penul- 
timate paragraph of his speech. This is 
the impression left on our minds after 
hurriedly glancing over it,— as we did not 
recejve an advance copy. Some passages 
of his speech were characterised by an out- 
spokenness which is truly remarkable in a 
man of 77 years of age and which ought to 
hearten younger men. 

In tracing the causes of the public 
apathy in respect of recruitment for the 
army and other ways of co-operating with 
Government, the Rai Bahadur spoke in 
part as follows : — 

A study of the etiology of the alleged public apathy 
will reveal the ugly truth that it is the natural e6fect 
of the policy of exclusion, executive domination, 
estrangement and mistrust so far followed by British 
Indian rulers. A ruling caste has gradually been 
created in India with all its evils of mutual hatred, 
mutual repulsion and mutual distrust. The European 
has come to enjoy the privileges of the Hindu-world 
Brahmin, superior to all Indians from the accident 
of his birch and practically immune from the opera- 
tion of even the territorial penal laws. Murder of 
an Indian, however deliberate and cruel in its details, 
is not followed in his case by the punishment provided 
in the Penal Code. There is also the dead weight 
of the Indian Civil Service, which in the name of 
administrative efficiency and for the sake of prestige, 
has opposed with varying degrees cf success all Indian 
reforms, and has neutralised the effects of reforms, 
ultimately introduced. 

On the policy of repression followed in 
the country he spoke in part as follows 

The internments are a standing grievance with 
us. The incarceration of so many citizens and pro- 
mising youths without trial must be a matter of great 
concern in ail countries ; in India it is almost criminal. 
It saps the very foundations of the Empire by des- 
troying that public faith in British justice which is 
the strongest bulwark of British rule in India. 

He went on to say 

From time to time official apologias have been 
issued with nil the authority attaching to gaberna- 
toriiil pronouncements. The latest is that an organi- 
sed conspiracy exists in Bengal and other Provinces 
for the overthrow of British Rule. The fact that the 
official anuounceuient on the point synchronises with 
the preliminaries for a thorough overhaul by the 
Imperial Government of the whole constitution of the 
Indian Administration with the definite object of 
granting self-government to India within a reason- 
able time, is significant, and the coincidence may be 
more than accidental. 
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We, too, have our suspicions and appre- 
hensions, of which more hereafter. 

Kcgarding the committee appointed 
to report on the alleged revolutionary 
conspiracy in the country, the Kai Baha- 
dur said 

The public will aWait with interest the report of 
the commission presided tover by a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division of the i British High Court of Justice. 
But both the points of reference and the personnel 
are anything but reassuring. The Punjab — the home 
of the Ghadr part}*— is unrepresented and Bengal could 
have been and should have been more strongly re- 
presented. In view of the scope of the inquiry and 
the method prescribed, however, the composition 
becomes a matter of subordinate interest. Kveii the 
best of men, not free to take independent evideuce and 
to investigate the subject on judicial lines, would 
perhap.s come to the same conclusions us Government 
upon the ex-parte statements of informers and the 
so-called confessions of the detenus. For a verdict 
on the basis «f this evidence a commission need not 
have been appointed. Better result would perhaps 
have been obtained by sending the papers to a body 
of distinguished English Judges. The conclusions of 
the commission on the first point will fail to command 
public confidence. And on the second point the work 
of the commission could have been done as well by 
the Legislative Department of the Government of 
India. That Department must have by this time 
developed a special aptitude for drafting repressive 
legislation. The regret is, repression never succeeds, 
it must be followed by more repression. A Conspi- 
racy Act already exists. Great results were expected 
from it, but apparently it has failed. The coiiimissioti 
is therefore to advise Government about another, 
and possibly a more drastic, conspiracy law*. But it 
may be safely prophesied that the eifcct of all this 
would be to exalt an incificient Police at the expense 
of the people and to create a further estrangement 
between Government and the people. The commis- 
sion, to say the least, is most inopportune. It may 
help to prevent a general amnestiy to political priso- 
ners and to nullify to some extent the efhirts of cons- 
tructive British statesmanship, but it will at the 
same time destroy all hope of that active co-opera- 
tion between Government and the people which is the 
supreme need of the hour. Political lolly pops will 
never divert public attention and neutralise the evils 
of repression. 

The object of the Commission, it is fear- 
ed, is to be to prolong the life of the Defence 
of India Act in another form, thus prevent- 
ing the release of the detenus six months 
after the conclusion of peace. 

The speech mentions a particularly 
gleerfng attempt to make a wrong use of 
the provisions of the Defence of India Act 
in quite an unexpected direction. 

The Defence of India Act has similarly been put 
into operation, thanks to the elastic regulations 
framed thereunder, in a manner foreign to its original 
purpose and object. The latest development is that 
a promising industry is threatened with extinction 
through action taken under the Act. The recently 
appointed Controller of Coal Supply, from the reports 
to baud, wants to have third class collieries, <—100 
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or more owned by Indians— closed down. This will 
be nice business indeed. How the closing of Indian 
collieries will help the Allied Cause, it is difficult to 
see, but the Defence of India Act is all-comprehensive 
in its operation, is invoked for all purposes, and is 
supposed to invest the authorities with an extraordi- 
nary jurisdiction touching almost every detail of ^ 
social order. But all this is the least calculated to 
reassure the public. 

The form and measure of our present 
demands are explained in the passage 
printed below. 

Brother Delegates, we have outgrown the lines 
for our development fixed by past Congresses. Even 
within the year our ideas have expanded with mar- 
vellous rapidity. About this time last year our 
thoughts were concentrated upon the speedy expan- 
sion of representative government in India. This 
time the main problem before us is, how best to 
introduce responsible government in this country con- 
taining elements of automatic development ? Res- 
ponsible government is the natural corollary and end 
of representative government, it is true, but the idea 
was absent last year of starting with responsible 
government. The worlil indeed is moving along at 
a giddy pace, as Mr. Lloyd George pr>inted out, and 
we have covered the track of centuries in as many 
weeks. 

The Rai Bahadur’s reference to “the 
ludicrous appeal to the. exploded theory 
of conquest” made by the Anglo-Indian 
“foes ot progress” was just. 

The Anglo-Indian merchant must needs have his 
own way as heretofore, because, forsooth, he has 
started mills and developed oversea commerce for 
his personal gain ! It is hopeless to bring him round 
by argument. His reason is clouded by pa.ssion and 
prejudice. The present ‘circumstances should have 
made him more reasonable, but, like Gideon’s Fleece, 
he alone is dry when everybody cl.se, — the protagon- 
ists of reaction Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller and Sir John Rees included- is saturated with 
the heavenly dew of sympathy and love. It is no- 
thing strange that he should have supporters among 
a few Indians. 

For, as he put it, “//i America^ too, 
opposition to emancipation came from the 
slaves themselvcsJ*\ 

The Rai Bahadur observes: “It is a 
question indeed how far the idea of grant- 
ing responsible government in stages is 
sound. Tlje weight of reason and experi- 
ence, and perhaps of authority, is in 
favour of full responsible government in the 
internal administration of the country.” 

The Presidential Address. 

As with the speech of the chairman 
of the Reception Committee, so with the 
presidential address delivered by 
Annie Besant, not having received the 
usual advance copy, we have not been 
able to carefully read it through. It is pro- 
bably the longest presidentiaraddress eve^ 
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delivered from the Congress platform. 
It is a very substantial, valuable and able 
pronouncement. From the fact that Mrs. 
Besant is a famous speaker possessed of 
the “oratorical temperament,” as she once 
herself wrote in New India, one would 
have expected to find eloquent passages 
instinct with emotion and calculated to 
carry the audience ofl their feet. But 
in the present address, Mrs. Besant has 
chosen to use measured, restrained 
and unemotional . language. She has 
chosen wisely. She is dignified throughout, 
except in two passages where the lan- 
guage is unnecessarily abject. The length 
of the speech must have stood in the way 
of its being very effective as a spoken 
address. It reads like a pamphlet, or, 
rather, like a collection of conneettd 
leaflets and pamphlets. But, all the same, 
it is fit to be studied and preserved for 
reference. The peroration sustains her re- 
putation as an orator. 

India's Military Expenditure and Aid. 

After the usual references to those of our 
public workers who arc “gone to the 
peace,” Mrs. Besant went on to speak at 
some length of India’s pre-war and ever- 
increasing military expenditure, dispropor- 
tionately large considering her total re- 
venues. She also dwelt on the assistance 
which India has rendered during the war. 
In the present need and temper ol England, 
this long recital of the expenditure of 
India’s blood and treasure for the British 
Empire was well-judged. Some months 
ago we saw a letter written by a leading 
British scientist to an Indian fellow-scient- 
ist with reference to some ol the latter’s 
recent remarkable discoveries. The letter 
spoke feelingly and gloomily of the atmos- 
phere of desolation and sadness that has 
now settled on the island home of the British 
people. The British scientist then says 
that he is afraid that unless the Indian 
scientist’s discoveries had a direct 
bearing on the successful termination 
of the war, he must not expect much 
attention being paid to them now. If 
such is the case in the sphere of science, 
it is only to be expected that in politics 
Englishmen should judge of India’s claims 
to freedom only with reference to vyhat 
she has done to hasten victory. This is 
no doubt an unjustifiable attitude, for 
8clt-rule is every man’s birthright, irres- 
pective ot what ‘ he may or may not have 
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done for a particular people. But in politics 
it is usual to take things as they are, 
and shape one’s course accordingly. 

'"Warlike” and "Unwarlike” Ractt. 

The passages in which the president 
dealt with the emasculation of the majori- 
ty of the peoples of India are true and fine. 
We will make an extract. 

the disarm iiig of the people, 20 years after the 

ossuniption of tlie Government by the Crown, emas- 
culated the Nation, and the elimination of races 
supposed to be unwarlike, or in somecases-too warlike 
to be trusted, threw recruitment more and more to 
the north, and lowered tiie physique of the Bengalis 
ahd Madrasis, on whom the Company had largely 
depended. 

The superiority of the Panjab, on which Sir 
Michael 0’ Dwyer so vehemently insisted the other 
day, is an artificial superiority, created by fhe British 
S 3 'slcm and policy ; and the poor recruitment else- 
where, on which he laid offensive insistence, is due to 
the same system and policy, which largely eliminated 
Bengalis, Madrasis and Mahrattas from the army. 

She went on to observe 

In Bengal, however, the martial type luis been re- 
vived, chiefly in consequence of what the Bengalis felt 
to be the intolerable insult of the high-handed Parti- 
lion of Bengal by Lord Curzun. On this Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale said : 

** Bengal's heroic stand against the oppression of a 
harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy has astonished 
and gratified all India .... All India owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to Bengal.” 

The spirit evoked showed itself in the youth of 
Bengal by a practical revolt, led by the elders while it 
was confined to Swadeshi and Boycott, and rushing 
on, when it broke away from their authority, into 
conspiracy, assassination and dacoity— as 'had 
happened in similar revolts with Young Italy, in the 
days of Mazzini, and with Young Russia in the days 
ot Stepniak and Kropotkin. The results of their 
despair, necessarily met by the halter and penal servi- 
tude, had to be faced by Lord Hardingc and Lord 
Carmichael during the presenft War. Other results, 
happy instead of disastrous in their nature, was the 
development of grit and endurance of a high charac- 
ter, shewn in the courage of the Bengal lads in the 
serious floods that have laid parts of the Province 
deep under water, and in their compassion and self- 
sacrifice in the relief of famine. Their services io the 
present War— the Ambulance Corps and the replace- 
ment of its ni/iterie/ when the ship carrying it sank, 
with the splendid services rendered by it in Mesopota- 
mia ; the recruiting of a Bengali regiment for active 
service, 900 strong, with another 900 reserves to re- 
place wastage, and recruiting still going on— these are 
instances of the divine alchemy which brings the soul 
of good out of evil action, and consecrates to service 
the qualities evoked by rebellion. 

Wc suspect that the "evil action" which 
she spoke of is that of which Lord Curzon 
and his satellite were guilty, along with 
that for which the real assassins and 
political dacoits of Bengal are responsible. 

Wchavc not vet seen sufficient proofs 
to admit that those men of Bengal who 
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have been de[)orted and interned have been, 
generallj, guilty of “evil action.’* It is 
possible that even among those whose fate 
has been “the halter and penal servitude” 
there were innocent men. 

A Suggestion. 

There is much to be said for the follow- 
ing appeal of Mrs. Besant : — 

It would be an act of statesiuaiisbip, as well as 
of divinest compassion, to oficr to every prisoner 
and interned captive, held for political crime or on 
political suspicion, the opportunity of serving 
the Empire at the front. They might, if thought 
necessary, ^orm a separate battalion or a separate 
regiment, under stricter supervision, and yet be 
given a chance of redeeming their reputation, for 
they are mostly very young. 

India’s Military Expenditure. 

The following passage gives a correct 
idea of the measure of India’s pre-war 
"military expenditure for the Empire 

The net result of the various causes above-men- 
tioned was that the expense of the Indian army rose 
by leaps and bounds, until, before the War, India 
was expending £21,000,000 as against the £28,000, 
000 expended by the United Kingdom, while the 
wealthy Dominions of Canada and Australia were 
spending only IV 2 and VA millions respectively. (I 
am not forgetting that the United Kingdom was 
expending over £51,000,000 on her Navy, while India 
was free of that burden, save for a contribution of 
half a million.) 

Land-holders and Home Rule. 

Those land-holders who are among the 
opponents of Home Rule would do well to 
ponder on the following 

The taxes levied to meet the calculated deficit will 
by no means sulTice to fill up the great gulf now 
yawning before us. On whom will those taxes be 
levied ? It is not unlikely that those Zaniindars who 
have been 'allying themselves with officials and Eng- 
lish non-officials against their countrymen, may find 
themselves disappointed in their allies, and may begin 
to realise by personal experiences the necessity of 
giving to Indian legislatures,, in which they will be 
fully represented, control ever National expenditure. 

Bureaucratic Inefficiency. 

Mrs. Besant did not care to dwell on the 
Mesopotamia Commission and its con- 
demnation of the bureaucratic system 
prevailing here. “Lord Uardiiige vindicat- 
ed himself and India. 'The bureaucratic 
system remains undefended. 

1 . recall that bureaucratic inefficiency came out 
in even more startling fashion in connexion with the 
Afghan War of 1878-70 and 1879 80. In February 
188j0, the war charges were reported as under £4 
millions, and the accounts showed a surplus of £2 
millions. On April 8th, the Government of India 
reported : '^Outgoing for War very alarming, far 
exceeding estimate,” and on the 13tb April ”it was 


announced that the cash balances had fallen in three 
months from thirteen crores to lAs than nine, owing 
to 'excessive Military drain’ .... On the follow- 
ing day [April 22] a despatch was sent out to the 
Viceroy, showing that there ^peared a deficiency 
of not less than crores. This vast error was 
evidently due to an underestimate of war liabilities, 
which had led to such mis-information beinjf laid 
before Parliament, and to the sudden discovery of 
inability to ‘meet the usual drawings’.” 

It seemed that the Government knew only the 
amount audited, not the amount spent. Payments 
WTre entered as "advances,” though they were not 
recoverable, and "the great negligence was evidently 
that of the heads of departmental accounts.” 

Man-power and Self-rule* 

The president observed that “if Great 
Britain is to call successfully on India’s 
man-power, as Lord Chelmsford suggests 
in his Man-Power Board, then must the 
man who fights or labours have a 

man’s Rights in his own land her Man- 

Power cannot be utilised while she is a 
subject Nation.” 

Causes of the New Spirit in India. 

She summed up the causes of the new 
spirit in India as : 

(a) The Awakening of Asia. 

(b) Discussions abroad on Alien Rule and Imperial 
Reconstruction. 

(c) Loss of Belief inithe Superiority of the White 
Races. 

(d) The Awakening of the Merchants 

fe) The Awakening of the Wom.u to claim their 
ancient position. 

(/) The Awakening of the Masses. 

What she said regarding the awakening 
of the merchants, is deserving of particular 
attention on the part of our trading 
communities and of people in general. 

The Awakening of Asia. 

How the awakening of Asia has influ- 
enced India will be understood partly from 
the following' passage : 

Across Asia, beyond the Himalayas, stretch free 
and self-ruling Nations. India no longer sees as her 
Asian neighbours the huge domains of a Tsar and a 
Chinese despot, and compares her condition under 
British rule with those of their subject populations. 
British rule profited by the comparison, at least until 
1905, when the great period of repression set in. But 
in future, unless India wins Self-Government, she will 
look enviously at her Self-Governing neighbours, and 
the contrast will intensify her unrest. 

The Japanese Menace- 

The presidential address eontains the 
following passage on the Japanese menace 
and the way to meet it : 

The Bnelishmen in India talk loudly of their iO' 
terests ,* what can this mere handful do to protect 
their interests against attack in the coming ' 
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Only in a free and powerful India will they be safe. 
ThoM who read Japanese papers know how strongly, 
even during the War, they parade unchecked their 
pro-German sympathies, -and how likely alter the 
War is an alliance between these two ambitious and 
warlike Nations. Japan will come out of the War 
with her army and navy unweakened, and her trade 
immensely strengthened. Every consideration of sane 
statesmanship should lead Great Britain to trust 
India more than Japan, so that the British Empire in 
Asia may rest on the sure foundation of Indian 
loyalty, the loyalty of a free and contented people, 
rather than be dependent on the continued friendship 
of a possible future rival. For international friend- 
ships ars {governed by National .interests, and are 
built on qmcksands, not on rock. 

. British Capital in India. 

Mrs. Besant gives the capitalised value 
of British concerns in India in 1915 as 
£365,399,000] sterling. In our article 
on^ ‘‘How far British Capital in India is 
British” we have quoted a passage from 
Brooks Adams* “The Law of Civilisation 
and Decay” to show how British industrial 
supremacy owed its origin to “the Indian 
plunder” after Plassey. The lowest esti- 
mate of that amount is £500,000,000. 
This is greater than the sum which British 
capitalists claim to have invested in India. 
England bought back the freedom of the 
Negro slaves at a cost of only twenty 
millions sterlings. During the present war 
India has made a “free gilt** of five times 
this amount to England. It British 
capitalists have really invested 366 millions 
sterling and if they are our real masters, 
and if the money hitherto transferred from 
India to England in various ways with 
the. addition of the recent gift of one 
hundred millions is not a suflicient payment 
to buy back our freedom, may we have it 
by paying the balance of 266 millions ? 
For it seems, even in the case of such a 
fundamental human right as liberty, wc 
must go through a commercial tuinsaction 
in a strictly business-like manner, with a 
pre-eminently commercial people. 

The British Attitude. 

\Ye quote below three passages from the 
presidential address which relate to the 
British attitude towards India. The reader 
knows that during the first stage of the 
wtir, owing to their uneasy conscience Eng- 
lishmen were surprised into profuse ex- 
pressions of gratitude to India for her 
splendid help in the war/ 

. ‘ As the War weat oa, Inlia slowly and unwilling- 
K?™® to realise that the hatred of'autocracy was 
W»aed to autocracy in the West, aad that the de- 


gradation was only regarded as intolerable for men 
of white race J ; that freedom was lavishly promised 
to all expect to India ; that new powers were'to be 
given to the Dominions, but not to India. India was 
markedly left out of the speeches of statesmen dealing 
with the future of the Empire, and at last there was 
plain talk of the White Empire, the Empire of the 
Five Nations, and the “coloured races'* were lumped 
together as the wards of the White Empire, doomed 
to an indefinite minority.** 

“Thus, while she [India] continued to support, and 
even to increase, her army abroad, fighting for the 
Empire, and poured out her treasures as water for 
Hospital Ships, War Funds, Red Cross Organisations, 
and the gigantic War Loan, a dawning fear oppressed 
her, lest, if she did not take order with her own 
household, success in the War for the Empire might 
mean decreased liberty for herself.” 

“Just as his [ the Indian's ] trust in Great Britain 
was strained nearly to breaking point came the glad 
news of Mr. Montagu’s appointment as Secretary of 
State for India, ot the Viceroy’s invitation to him, 
and of his coming to hear for himself what India 
wanted. It was a ray of sunshine breaking through 
the gloom, confidence in Great Britain revived, and 
glad preparation was made to welcome the coming* 
of a friend.” 

Has confidence really revived, and, if 
so, will it be justified by the result of Mr, 
Montagu’s visit ? Let us wait and see. 
But we will not wait as if our fate was 
trembling in the balance. 

A Glaring Omission. 

Ill tracing the process of loss of belief 
in the superiority of the white races, Mrs. 
Besant says 

The undermining of this btlief dates from the 
spreading of the Arya Sarnaj and the Theosophical 
Society. Both bodie.^ sought to lead the lndia;i 
people to a sense of the value of their own civilisation, 
to pride in their past, creating srU-respect in the 
present, and sclf-confidence in the future. They 
destroyed the unhealthy inclination to imitate the 
West in all things, and taught discrimination, the 
using only of what was valuable in western thought 
and culture, instead of a mere slavishcopying of every- 
thing. Another great force was that of Swami 
Vivekananda, alike in his passionate love and admi- 
ration for liiflia, and hiS exposure of the evils result- 
ing from Materialism in the West. 

We are surprised and not surprised at 
the omission in this connection of the name 
and work and influence of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, of the Brahmo Samnj and Prarthana 
Sarnaj, of Maharshi Debendraaath Tagore, 
and other persons connected with the Brah- 
mo and Prarthana Sarnaj movement. We 
do not wish to detract from the work of 
the Arya Sarnaj, the Theosophical Society 
and Swami Vivekananda. But Kaja Ram- 
mohun Roy was the precursor, and not a 
mere precursor, of all of them. He was 
not a beggar nor an imitator, either in 
dress, or in spirituality or in politics. 
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He wanted to fraternise with all men, 
standing secure on his patrimony of Indian 
civilisation and spirituality. Therefore 
he was not afraid to learn from foreign 
peoples and faiths. He was the first to 
publish the most precious inheritance 
of India, the Upanishads and the Vedanta. 
Swami Vivekananda claimed in one 
of his talks that he was continuing the 
work of Rammohun Roy. Mrs. Besant 
herself did so in one of her articles in New- 
India. The first Indian to be conscious of 
and to assert Asiatic self-respect, during the 
British Period of Indian history, was 
Raja Rammohun Roy. In the year 1823 
there was a controversy between the Raja 
and one Ur. Tytler on “Ilindooisni and 
Christianity.” In the course of the con- 
troversy a correspondent of the Bengal 
Harkara signing himself “A Christian” 
indulged in certain aspersions against 
Hindoos and Asiatics. We quote the follow- 
ing passages from Rammohun’s reply. He 
wrote under the pseudonym ‘*Ram Doss”. 

If by the “Ray of Intel licence” for which the Chris- 
tian aays we are indebted to the English, he means 
the introduction of useful mechanical arts, I am ready 
to express my assent and also my gratitude ; but 
with respect to Science, Literature, or Religion, I 
do not acknowledge that we are placed under any 
obligation. For by a reference to history it may be 
proved that the world was indebted to oar ancestors 
for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in 
the East, and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom, we 
have still a philosophical and copious language of 
our own, which distinguishes us from other nations 
who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas with- 
out borrowing the language of others. 

To show that Asiatic was not a term of 
abuse, Rammohun wrote as follows 

Before “A Christian" indulged in a tirade about 
persons being degraded by Asiatic cdeniiuacy" he 
should have recollected that almost all the ancient 
prophets and patriarchs venerated by Christians, 

may even Jesus Christ himself, were ASIATICS, so 

that if a Christian (|iiiiks it degrading to bj born or 
to reside in Asia, he directly reflects upon them. 

No doubt, Rammohun did not indulge 
in patriotic lies and patriotic brag,— he 
was our best example of a sane patriot 
and cosmopolitan ; but can that fact have 
disqualified him for Mrs. Besant’s patron- 
age ? 

It used to be long admitted that the 
Indians excelled in metaphysics and mysti- 
cism : but who first proved that not 
only in metaphysics and mystical 
musing but in the exact sciences, too, 
Indians can do original work ? Sir J. 
C. Bose and Dr. P. C. Ray. They are 
Brahmos. Has not their work contribu- 


ted towards the destruction of th^ belief in 
the superiority of the white races and pro- 
duced sclf-confidence in Indians ? Among 
nioderu Indians was not Rabindranath 
Tagore the first to prove to Westerners 
the equality of the Indian with white peo- 
ple in literature, if not £ilso in thougnt ? 
He is not a member of the Arya Samaj, the 
Theosophical Society, or the Ramkrishna 
Mission. He has at least this much con- 
nection with the Brahmo Samaj that he is 
the sou and grew up under the influence 
of iMaharshi Debendranath Tagore, the 
patriarch of the Brahmo Samaj, who 
scorned any imitation of the West. Apart 
from the fact of his belonging or not 
belonging to any community, his own 
personality and achieveinciit must be 
considered to have given confidence to 
Indians. It is true that there were and 
there still are many in the Brahmo Samaj 
who ape European dress, manners and 
ways. But we know Indian Theosophists, 
too, who can pass very well for Eurasians, 
and we have seen Arya Sainajists dressed 
in clothes of European cut. 

The Brahiiio and Prarthana Samaj is 
not a popular body. Therefore Mrs. 
Besaiit has not run any risk of unpopu- 
larity by omitting its name and the 
names of Rammohun Roy and others. 
But she has Iieen guilty of placing before 
her audience an ignorant, or iiiconi- 
plctc and therefore untrue, or prejudiced 
history of how we lost belief in the superio- 
rity of the white races and acquired self- 
confercnce. 

Why India Demands Home Rule* 

With this question Mrs. Besant has 
dealt as exhaustively as the limits of her 
address permitted. She gives both the 
vital reason and the secondary reasons. Slic 
very justly and cogently argues that it is 
not a question whether British rule is good 
or bad. 

German cilicicticy in Germany is far greater than 
English ciliviency in Englau'J ; the Germans were 
b'jiter fed, had more amuscineiits and leisure, less 
crushing poverty than the English. But would any 
Englishman therefore desire to see Germans occupying 
all the highest positions in England ? Why not ? Be- 
cause the righteous self-respect and dignity of the 
free man revolt against foreign domination, however 
superior. 

She sums up the secondary reasons for 
the present demand for Home Rale in the 
blunt statement : “The present rale, while 
effieient io less important matters and m 
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those, which concern British interests, is 
inefficient in the jjreatcr matters on which 
the healthy life and happiness of the people 
depend.” She takes the late Mr. G. K. 
Gbkhale’s tests of efficiency one by one and 
shows that according to each and all of 
these tests the bureaucracy have proved 
their inefficiency. 

Other Heads. 

. She then considers the administrative 
reforms that are required, answers tlic ob- 
jection that we are unfit for democracy, 
discusses tlie reforms in local self-govern- 
inent which arc wanted, and passes on to 
consider the new objective. She observes : 

The visit to India of the Indian Secretary of Stale 
makes it necessary that we should formulate very 
definitely what we demand, for it is now clear that 
legislation is on the anvil, and we must take Mr. 
Bonar Law's advice to strike while the iron is hot. 

With regard to onr new objective, I suggest that 
we should ask the British Onvernment to pass a Bill 
during 1918, establishing Self-Government in India on 
lines resembling those of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the act to come into force at a date to be 
laid down therein, preferably 1923, at the latest 1928, 
the intermediate five or ten years being occupied with 
the transference of the Government from British to 
Indian hands, maintaining the British tic as in the 
Dominions. 

The transference may be made in stage.s, begin- 
ning with some such scheme as that of the Congress- 
League, with its widened electorate, the essentials 
being : half the Ivxccutivc Councils elected by the 
Reeled members of the legislatures, control of the 
purse, and a substantial majority in the Supreme and 
Provincial Councils. 

We asked first for representation, which was sup- 
posed to give influence ; this ha.s proved to mean 
nothing. Now we ask fur a partnership in the coverii- 
ing of India ; the Governments have the power of 
dissolution and the veto ; the people have the power 
of the purse ; that is the second stage, a partnership 
of equals — co operation. The third step will be that 
of complete Home Rule, to come automatically in 
1923, or 1928. 

‘‘Until 1 prove false to your trust-*’ 

In the first of the three coiieluding para- 
graphs, she claims the privileges and 
authority of one chosen a leader, and 
rightly demands : “trust me enough to 
work with me as your President, until 
I prove false to your trust.” She has not, 
we are glad to be able to sa^q yet been 
guilty of any betrayal. 

“Our Interned Brothers.” 

But in one matter, as far as we arc able 
to guage public feeling in Bengal (we can- 
not speak, from personal knowledge, of 
other provinces), her address will be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. There is a para- 
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graph in it hearing the heading, “Our 
Interned Brothers.” It reads : 

It is with deep surruw that wc record the non- 
release of the Muslim leaders, Muhammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali. For three and a quarter longyeata 
they have been withdrawn from public life, and con- 
demned to the living death of internment. To high- 
spirited and devoted patriots, no punishment could 
be mure galling and more exasperating. Even had 
they sinned deeply, the penalty has been paid, and 
we, who believe iu their innocence and honour them 
for their fidelity to their religion, can only lay at 
their feet the expression of our affectionate admira- 
tion, and our assurance that their long-drawn-out 
sufTering will be transmuted into power, when the 
doors are thrown open to them, and they receive the 
homage of the Nation. 

There is no question that the Ali 
brothers ought to be released. But 
there arc many other Musalman and 
Hindu detenus of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, Madras Presidency, &c.» 
against whom as little evidence of guilt has 
been forthcoming as against Mrs. Besant, 
her two co-workers, and the brothers 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AK, One 
would like very much to know why she 
did not record with deep sorrow or even 
with some slight pity the non-release of 
even one of these hundreds of unfortunate 
men. Ill explaining the reason why Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore sent Mrs. Besant a 
message of sympathy, on her martyrdom, 
he wrote to an English friend that Mrs, 
Besant was the only European whose 
sympathy we had in the sufferings caused 
ill Bengal by the internments. Was Sir 
Rabindranath under a delusion ? 

It is true in a previous part of her ad- 
dress she urged the giving to each detenu 
of the opi^ortnnity of serving the Empire 
at the front, instancing the case of a con- 
vict in England wlio was released to go to 
the front and won the Victoria Cross. But 
that paragraph was not, rightly enough, 
considered to cover the ease of the Ali 
brothers. So another passage was devo- 
ted to them. It may be. that no other de- 
tenus being as lamous or possessed of in- 
fluential friends and followers as Mr. Ma- 
homed Ali (and his brother Shaukat Ali), 
Mrs. Besant did not feel compelled by a 
sense of expediency to express even pity for 
them. Could she' not at least say about 
them— wc quote her own words— “Even 
had they sinned deeply”, the penalty has 
been paicl ”? 

What of the suicides ? What of those 
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whose minds are reported to have been 
unhinged in jail ? What of the buuaer- 
strikers ? 

Mrs. Besant must not think that we 
write to rouse her pity or secure her sym- 
pathy. It is justice that is wanted. And 
she, as president of our national gatht^r- 
ing, might have, and, as we think, ought 
to have, asked for justice. This she has 
not done. And that we consider a derelic- 
tion of duty. 

What Mrs. Besant faiLd to do, has l)eeii 
done by the resolution on internments and 
the passionate speaches thereon. They 
will give Government, Mrs. Besant, and 
the world at large some idea of the feeling 
justly roused in the country, 

Political and Military Leadership. 

While, as wc have said before, a leader 
can justly claim the privileges and the 
authority of leadership, we cannot agree 
that political leadership is like military 
leadership in important respects, as the 
following words of Mrs. Besant would 
seem to imply 

1 cannot promise to agfree with and to follow you 
always ; the duty of a leader is to lead. While he 
should always consult his colleaguei and listen to 
their advice, the final responsibility before the public 
tuust be his, and his, therefore, the final decision. A 
general should see further than hi.s officers and his 
army, and cannot explain, while battles arc going 
on, every move in a campaign ; he is to be justified 
or condemned by his results. 

A leader cannot certainly promise to 
agree with and follow the adherents of a 
cause always ; but neither can the ad- 
herents promise to agree with and follow 
ttic leader always unqucstioningly. A 
very important and essential difference 
between a military leader or general and 
a political leader is that a general docs 
not, and need not even before taking the 
most momentous steps, consult the rank 
and file, he need not in emergencies consult 
or take into his confidence even his staff ; 
and all privates, and subordinate officers 
must unqucstioningly obey the general like 
unthinking and unfeeling machines. But a 
political leader, while not consulting the 
mass of adherents before every little move 
in a political campaign, must take counsel 
with them before each and every important 
move and settle with them the general 
plan of campaign. A soldier is expected 
under all circumstances to implicitly obey 
the general ; he cannot resign during 
a campaign. But the adherent ofapoli- 
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tic,al party has always the right to decide 
when to follow or not to follow" the 
leaders. Though for the prosecution of a 
military campaign implicit obedience is 
required of every soldier, this implicit 
obedience can at best be regarded 
a “necessary’^ evil (if there can be such 
a thing as a necessary evil), as it reduces 
a man almost to the level of an automa- 
ton ami derogates from his dignity and 
worth as a being endowed with conscience, 
thought and feeling. Man will not become 
more of a man by the importation of the 
mechanical (luality of implicit obedience 
from the army into civic and political 
movements. One of the most odious things 
in the sysitem of party government and 
politics is the voting of the members of a 
party one way or the other at the bidding 
of the party leaders without any reference 
to the actual merits of a question or 
measure. While it would be irrelevant to 
discuss the question of war versus pacifism 
in this connection, it cannot at the same 
time be taken for granted that what is 
required in war must be good and neces- 
sary in civil life, too; for war itself is a 
relic of barbarism. A man who deserts a 
cause or withdraws liis adherence to it 
because of fear or of love of selfish ease 
and pleasure or of power, position, pelf 
and honour.^, is a disgrace to humanity ; 
but he certainly has the right to and 
ought to sever his connection with a 
movement and refuse to follow its leader 
at any time with change of conviction. 
Not to do so would be to be less than 
man. 

We do not think the final decision in 
civic and political movements, as regards 
principles and the general plan of cam- 
paign, rests with the leader ; it rests with 
the general body of adherents including 
the leader. If tlic leader cannot accept 
that decision, he is at liberty to cease to 
lead. It is in execution, in carrying out 
the plan, in giving effect to the principles, 
that the leader must have much discretion- 
ary power. 

The leader should certainly be a person 
of superior • wisdom and extensive and 
accurate knowledge. He should also 
have and usually has the power and op- 
portunity to make the general body of 
adherents accept his views. Certainly “a 
general should see further than his officers 
and his army, cannot explaiiti while 
battles are going on, every move in a 
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cainpaign ’’ ; but this is not so true of 
political as of military campaigns. It is 
not at all true that, the presidents of our 
congress have been generally wiser or more 
far-sighted in politics than hundreds of 
their contemporaries in the country. 

Historical Significance of the 
Devali Day. 

The annual Devali or the Festival of 
Illumination was lately celebrated in the 
country. Orthodox Hindu literature does 
not give any history or explanation of 
the Devali festival. Sometime back Mr. 
Jayaswal pointed out in a note in Hindi 
(in “Pataliputra”) that the Jain Sutras 
giving the biography of the Jain Teacher 
supplied the explanation. The great 
founder of Jainism, the Mahavira Svamin, 
died on the 15th of Kartika at Pava in the 
district of Patna and that according to 
the ancient sutras the town of Pava was 
illuminated by c/ipava/y (rows of lamps) in 
honour of the dead Teacher, Mahavira. 
Now the Jains have published their Sanskrit 
Hari-vamsa Purana, which had remained 
in manuscript up to the last year. The Jain 
Hari-vamsa was written byJiiia-Sena in 
the 8th century of the Christian era as 
stated in the book itself. Jina-Sena in the 
last chapter of his Parana corroborates 
Mr. JayaswaPs view. It clearly states in 
its last chapter that the Dipavali became a 
national festival in India in honour of 
the Tirthankara or Prophet Mahavira’s 
‘nirvana’. 

That the Hindu race without distinc- 
tion of creed should unanimously celebrate 
the anniversary of tlic ^laliavira, is in full 
consonance with the general trend of 
Hindu history. The Hindus as a race have 
never failed to recognise the greatness of 
their national heroes, whether heterodox or 
orthodox, from Janaka and Kapila down to 
recent times. Buddha was given a place 
among the avataras, and Sankara and 
Shivfui were in the traditional way de- 
clared incarnations of the Dcit 3 ^ The 
great Teacher of Jainism was pronounced 
in our days to licive . been an incarnation 
of Vishnu by the Vaishnava poet Harish- 
chandra of Benares. 

In modern terms wc would say today 
that the Mahavira or the Great Hero who 
preached peace from man to all living 
beings was not only one of the greatest 
*^^en of India but of the whole world. It is 
3- fit memorial to his name to place the 


country under Light and Illumination 
every year on the day of his Nirvana. He 
cpndemued the animal sacrifice of his own 
race and the race ultimately accepted his 
teaching. X, 

Anglo-Indian ideas of an educated Bengali 
home. 

The Times' Educational Supplement, of 
October 18th, 1917, draws the following 
picture of student life in Bengal : 

“If the youth is living at home with his 
parents, it is most unlikely that he will 
have any room where he can work quietly 
and keep his books in order. Frequently 
he has to assist in domestic duties, such as 
cooking imd tending the younger children. 
Before and after college hours he may be 
claimed for work connected with family 
estate or business, and with the not un- 
common family litigation. His wife is 
usually only a very junior njember of the 
family zenana, and all the household 
arrangements, such as meals, will be plan- 
ned to meet the convenience of the older 
members of the family, while he makes 
shift as best he can. He is distracted by 
quarrels in the zenana ; and if he happens 
to be unmarried much time will be taken 
up witli almost interminable discussions 
and preparations connected with his werf- 
ding. If he is married, there is sure to be 
some burial ( !II ) or birth ceremony to 
occupy his time and thought. In a word, 
the home is often a place where serious 
study is impossible ” 

“Higher education is made something 
of a commercial speculation. At a cost 
considerably^ less thaiiRs. 1,000 [during the 
entire college career] bey’^ond the ordinary 
Bengal outlay on a boy’s living, his 
parents, or more usually the senior mem- 
bers of the Hindu joint family, speculate 
on getting him made a B.A. Thereby he is 
assured of an income, from which repays 
went of the outlay is usually made.” 

The Times describes these as some of the 
social and economic conditions of student 
life ill Bengal, and declares that “the 
Calcutta University Commission must in- 
vestigate them if they are to show the 
path of sound reform.” 

Wc, too, insist on an inquiry, but for 
another reason. Is the above a true 
picture of the average, dr da fact any 
type of, Bengali home ? It not, the 
doinmission should silence such stupid 
calumny for the future. 
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How they pass examinations. 

Y'Ae Times continues, ‘‘If any member of 
the Commission pa^^s surprise visits t6 
colleges and overhears the actual teaching, 
he will find that the only kind that works 

is a slow dictation of notes In hostels, 

and especially in private messes, he will 
find the occupants learning by heart the 
most imperfect notes of lectures without 
any realization of their meaning.... A brisk 
trade goes on in the sale of [MS.] notes 
of those professors who are expected to be 
examiners. 

“The whole S3rstem is one of merciless 
and mercenary cramming. The students 
rely on cram books of a kind destructive 
of real education, containing notes and 
synopses, analyses and answers to typical 
questions, all of which the ji’-outh learns off 

by heart before his examination Boys 

studying at different colleges live in the 
same mess and “pool” notes, in the belief 
that thereby they will get at the questions 
for the examinations, as the examiners m 
most subjects arc chosen from the college 
staffs.” 

The Times ascribes this state of things 
to the fact that “most of the matriculates 
goin^ to the university have not a 
sufficient grasp of English to understand 
the simplest lecture,” and that “this inad- 
equacy of preparation for undergraduate 
life is not made good by subsequent im- 
provements.” 

Our own view is that the remarks of the 
Times quoted here contain a substantial 
amount of truth, though the writer has 
not made any allowance for the boys at 
the top of every class who carry on inde- 
pendent and extensive reading, without 
pinning their faith to “notes,” and who 
form the best products of our University. 

But where lies the remedy ? The Times 
suggests, and the questions framed by the 
Commission support the suggestion, that 
the University should admit only the few 
seekers after knowledge who come to it to 
“learn” and shut its doors to the many 
who knock there with a view to “earn.” 
One remedy has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar, a College Professor 
with a quarter of a century’s experience, 
in an article printed elsewhere in this num- 
ber. But it must be clear to all who know 
the inner working of our Senate that true 
reform in teaching is impossible unless 
purely academic considerations govern the 


appointment of every examiner and every 
professor of “higher studies!’ (the latter, 
being now a monopoly of ^that section of 
the University which is controlled solely 
by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji even though he 
has ce.ised to be vice-chancellor). It is the 
wen that count and not the machine. And 
into the men the Commission has declined 
to inquire even in camera. 

As for 

Learning and Earning. 

We reproduce below what we wrote in 
this Review in February, 1914, pp. 
241-242. 

Lord Curzon in one of his addresses as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, lield up our college stud- 
ents in uii unholy light by saying that they came to 
the university *'to earn and not to learn.*’ The 
following extract from an English paper will show 
that the same ’poison’ has entered English academic 
life, but is welcomed by the highest authorities' of 
that country ! Lord Curz on’s ideal, therefore, must 
be sought outside England,— iu Timbuctoo or Lhasa. 

“Lord Haldane in his address on the “Conduct of 
Life” at Edinburgh University (November, 1918) 
spoke in particular of the mental and moral sorrows 
of an undergraduate who has to make his choice of 
HU occupation in life and rule himself in prcparatibii 
for it, llis university career is the training for a 
wider permanent career, and the moment a boy fresh 
from school cater a university he becomes conscious 

of this fact ill a sense never bef >re experienced The 

very degree that he has now begun to work for will 
be one of the coins with which he will purchase a 
position in life. His degree— so he thinks, and it is 
well that he should think .so— will be a certiheate of 
acconiplishiiient which he will be able to wave like a 
banner in the struggle for life.” 

British Capital and Indian Revenues . 

The following paragraph appeared in 
the Modern Review for September, 1914, 
page 330. 

“Help to Planters.” 

“A Simla telegram states that the Secretary of 
State has sanctioned the retention of the services of 
Air. D. Anstcad for a further period of 6vc years to 
assist the planting industry in India. As the plant- 
ers are rich and prospcrous'pirsons, they might have 
been left to take care of themselves.’* 

What is this Mr. D. Aiistead now doing ? 
Is his appointment another instance of the 
investment of British capital in India ? 

Education and other questions. 

The Congress, Home Rule and other 
very important matters have so engrossed 
the attention of the Calcutta Indian 
dailies for weeks past that they have 
had no time to bestow on a cosidera- 
lion'j of j the questions !»framed by the 
Calcutta University Commission. But 
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education is really one of ^ the most 
essential concerns of the nation. How 
important it is will appear from the 
following extract from Lord Haldane’s 
recent address on “Education and Demo- 
cracy” delivered at a teachers’ conference : 

^ In the last forty-eight hours (he said) two important 
announcements had been made. The first was that the 
Education Bill was unlikely to be passed this session. 
That was a grievous mistake, and he hoped the 
Government would yet reconsider the matter, because 
at the foundation of reconstruction after the war lay 
the solution of this problem of education. It was 
more urgent than the passing of the Franchise Bill. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission are sure 
to influence the other Universities of India 
for good or evil. The commission is not, 
therefore, a mere provincial affair. The 
article which we have written on it is not 
at all exhaustive. Wc have not been able 
to discuss and answer most of the ques- 
tions framed by the commission. 

Revolutionary Conspiracies Enquiry 
Committee. 

A Delhi telegram, dated the 10th Decem- 
ber, 1917, inforiiicd the public that “the 
Governor General in Council has with the 
approval of the Secretary of State for 

‘ Inaia decided to appoint a Committee (1) 
to investigate and report on the nature 
and extent of the criminal conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary move- 
ment in India, (2) to examine and consider 
the difficulties that have arisen in dealing 
with such conspiracies and to advise as 
to the legislation, if an}^ necessary to en- 
able Government to deal effectively with 

them It will sit “in camera” but will 

be given full access to all documentary 
evidence in the possession of Government 
bearing on the existence and extent of re- 
volutionary conspiracies in India and will 
supplement this with such other evidence 
as it may consider necessary.” 

T^he Bengalee has exposed the unsatis- 
factory character of the persoiwel of the 
committee. But a committee appointed 
by an autocratically conducted govern- 
ment, irresponsible to the people, could 
never be expected to be satisfactor 3 ' from 
the people’s point of view. '^Ihc un- 
satisfactory nature of the procedure 
laid down for the committee has 
been commented upon by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the recent 
Congress, and wc have quoted his remarks 
before. * 
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^ The real object of appointing the Com- 
mittee appears to be to devise new repres- 
sive legislation. We hope against hope 
that the Committee will not advise such a 
step. On the contrary, we think the 
committee ought to devise means to 
rovide safeguards against injustice being 
one to mere suspects,— safeguards which 
do not at present exist. 

The police and the executive have been 
provided with very drastic and irrespon- 
sible powers to deal with political 
crime. What more do they want ? It has 
been said again and again by high officials 
that proofs exist against the detenus, but 
that they would not be acceptable in law 
courts according to the Indian Evidence 
Act. From speeches made on the subject 
by the present Governor of Bengal and his 
predecessor, it appears that these proofs 
consist in great part of confessions made 
before the police. Now, the Indian Evidence 
Act docs not allow such confessions, stand- 
ing by themselves to be accepted as evi- 
dence. We have explained in a long note in 
our last number why the law is, and rightly 
is, what it is in India. Should the labours 
of the Committee result in so altering the 
Evidence Act as to make confessions before 
the police acceptable as valid evidence, 
whatever is at present wanting to result in 
a perfect Reign of Suspicion and of Terror 
in the countr 3 " would be amply supplied. 
The cup of the miseries of those who are 
not thoroughly self-seeking and cowardly 
would then be full to the brim. 

The duty of all true statesmen is not only 
to prevent any such disastrous change in 
the law of evidence, but to introduce the 
trial of suspects (including the present 
detenus and deportees), at least in camera, 
giving them the right to be defended by 
counsel, and to be heard in appeal by a 
High Court Bench of three judges, in 
camera, if necessary. 

If the confession of any accused or 
suspect is made before and recorded by a 
magistrate, then it becomes valid evidence. 
Now, it is undoubtedly the claim of the 
police that the confessions made before 
them by the detenus and deportees are 
voluntary confessions. If so, they are the 
result of penitence. then, as soon as 

the police conic to know that a particular 
man has become sufficiently penitent to 
volunteer a confession, is he not brought 
before a magistrate to make his con- 
fession ? That such procedure is -^t 
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adopted may raise the presumption that 
either the confessions were not really made 
or that they might have been extorted by 
inducements, tnreals, or harsh or cruel 
treatment. 

Internments. 

At the last meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council many questions were again 
asked regarding detenus, slate prisoners 
and the hunger strike. As usual, the oflicial 
replies were generally unsatisfactory, and 
sensitive souls might even think that some 
of them were cynical, if not contemptuous. 
We are not just now in the mood to quote 
any of them. We will only quote a passage 
from the couragous and able speech made 
by Babu Bhabendra Chandra Ray in sup- 
porting Rai Bahadur Radha Charan Pal’s 
practical and statesmanlike resolution 
re an Internment Advisor}^ Committee, 
which was lost : 

There are people whose blind wisdom leads them 
to deny the staring existence of things which they 
dislike to own. It pleased the IJon'hle Sir flenry 
Wheeler to have a iling at the non-oHicial inetiihcrs 
of this council who interpellate Government about 
the working of the Defence of India Act. lie made 
the statement that **the answers that they have 
given should have dispelled any uneasiness which 
might be created by the questions themselves.” If 
Sir Henry meant to he humorous, I think he could 
not have chosen a more improper occasion. If your 
Lordship believes me, the questions, far from causing 
any uneasiness themselves, represent very imperfectly 
the state of unrest and alarm that exists in the land 
on account of the administration of the Defence of In- 
dia Act and of the alleged unfair treatment of detenus. 
If I were permitted to retort to Sir Henry Wheeler, I 
would say that it is the answers that are given which 
increase the uneasiness among the people. The ques- 
tions offer o|mortunities to Government to e.xplain 
things ; and if the answers are vague and given most 
grudgingly and in a fencing manner, they cannot 
satisfy the people. When, for instance, any request 
is made for certain papers or some other information 
in connexion with the suicide of any detenu, and 
Government give a flat refusal, it does not certainly 
tend to dispel the uneasiness that exists indepen- 
dently of the questions. Fortunately for the official 
benches, the Evidence Act has no application to our 
proceedings here. Otherwise, in these circumstances, 
one might presume that when a person refuses to 
answer a question, or to produce any evidence called 
for, the answer or evidence, if given, would be un- 
favourable to him. 

Hunger strike of State Prisoners 
and Detenus. 

Regarding the hunger strike of twenty 
detenus and state prisoners in Alipore Jail, 

The Hon’ble Babu Ambika Charan Maxumdar 
asked 

' (a) Are the Government in possession of any in- 
formation showing that it is in the contemplation 


of some of the State prisoners under Bengal Regula- 
tion 111 of 1818 and detenus under the Defence of 
India Act, now in the Alipore Central Jail, to go on 
hunger-strike owing to alleged hardships in that 
jail ? 

(b) Is it true that some of them have actually 
refused to take any food since the lit December 
current ? 

(c) Arc the Government considering the advisa- 
bility of appointing a few non-official members of this 
Council to visit the State prisoners and *detenus' now 
in the Central Jail at Alipore, and, under proper 
safeguards, to inquire into and report on any com- 
plaints they may have to make as regards their treat- 
ment in that jail ? 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Kerr replied 

“(a) and (b). Some of the State prisoners in the 
Alipore Jail abstained from food on the 30th Novem- 
ber. They definitely stated that they had no com- 
plaints as to their treatment in jail or as to the food 
or clothing supplied, but they refused to take their 
food as a protest against their incarceration. 

(c) Any complaints that the State prisoners and 
'detenus' wish to make can be made direct to Govern- 
ment. Government do not consider it desirable to 
set up a Committee intermediate between themselves 
and the State prisoners.” 

Wc do not know what is the source of 
Mr. Kerr’s information that “they definite- 
ly stated that they; had no complaints as 
to their treatment in jail or to the food or 
clothing supplied, but they refused to take 
their food as a protest against their incar- 
ceration.’* The letters received by three 
Indian editors, five Indian Members of 
Council and many other persons, which 
gave the first intimation of the hunger 
strike to the public and which purported 
to come from the strikers themselves and 
gave their names and addresses (when free), 
told a different story. The signed letters 
which have appeared in the press, written 
by the fathers or other guardians of some 
of the strikers, do not exactly' tally with the 
official replies. These sorrow-stricken and 
aggrieved persons do not dare write to the 
papers all they know and. which thev have 
told many public men of Bengal. The 
father of one of the strikers, now removed 
to a distant jail outside Bengal, saw 
U9 after his return from a visit to his 
son. He said that his son reported 
himself to have been so treated before 
removal to jail that even if now released 
he would be a useless man, as he has nearly 
lost his sight and has otherwise become 
incapacitated. The father said that the 
son now spat blood, the result either 
of the awkward attempt at forcible 
feeding or of phthisis caught after loss 
of freedom. The young man could not 
be persuaded by liis father to take foodi 
because, owing to the unmerited indigni- 
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ties and miseries inflicted on him and his 
uselessness, he did not wish to live. We 
give this as a specimen of the accounts, and 
that not the worst specimen, which pass 
current from mouth to mouth. As a rule 
^e do not publish things of which we have 
not tested the truth and which we cannot 
prove. But when rumours fill the air, they 
ought to be publicly investigated ; and 
that is why we have given a fragment of 
the sorrowful tale told by one sorrow- 
stricken father. The Mesopotamia Com- 
mission’s Report contains a very wise 
observation which shows that it is the 
height of blindness to ignore persistent 
rumours. Such ignoring of persistent rum- 
ours led to disaster in Mesopotamia. That 
was, of course, a thing of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. But we refer to it only to 
point out that rumour is not always a 
lying jade. When things are done in secret, 
and when various grades of underlings 
and officers have such large powers, the 
presumption is natural that Government 
would not be able to prevent abuse of 
these powers in many cases, 

It may be literally true that the 
K strikers had now no complaints as 
^to their treatment in jail : for it is 
probable that when they began to 
fast, none of them was in solitary 
confinement. But were they or were they 
not confined in solitary cells ever before ? 
If they were not, let that fact be definitely 
stated. If they were, that certainly ought 
not to have been done, and that was cer- 
tainly a previous treatment in jail of which 
they could justly complain ; it was one of 
the complaints mentioned in the letters 
received by public iiicn in Bengal. These 
letters spoke in detail of other kinds of 
harsh and even cruel treatment, which 
probably did not take place in fail. 

The hunger strikers Ijcing scattered over 
distant provinces, neither the Government 
of Bengal nor the Viceroy can easily ascer- 
tain how they are faring and how they 
are being tre^jited. Their guardians, not 
to speak of the public, find it very difficult 
to get news of them. It should have been 
made easy for the guardians to try to 
persuade them to take food. 

, The cold machine-like official attitude 
IS not the ideal attitude. Even convicted 
criminals are entitled to protection from 
fll-treatment and to human treatment 
with a view to their reclamation. We do 
not suggest that hunger strike by prison- 


ers should, ipso facto, lead, to their release. 
But it certainly ought to lead to a sifting 
enquiry by a joint committee of officials 
and non-officials. Wc are sure officials 
are not mere officials. They are men, 
and many are good men." Instead of 
being merely parts of the executive 
machinery, if they would also and above 
all be men, there would not be much to 
complain of. Then the claims of human 
relationship would not be forgotten but 
be given a paramount place. 

So far as official power, position, and 
pay are concerned, Government officers of 
the present day would be justified in feel- 
ing that they need not be in the least 
anxious even if they paid no heed to the 
suggestions, enquiries, criticisms or ap- 
peals of the people. But what one may 
safely do or safely refrain from doing, is 
not the whole duty of man,- not even of 
officials. We have no desire to sermonise. 
Let the officials be true to their higher 
selves as men. 

We have^always had a rooted disincli- 
nation to try to excite anybody’s pity for 
weak, helpless and voiceless sufferers, 
whether innocent or guilty. We will not 
try to analyse this disinclination. We 
only know that helplessness has a strength 
which is always able to exact its due. 

Enquiry. 

Demands have been made repeatedly for 
committees of visitors to enquire into the 
condition and grievances of detenus, state 
prisoners, etc. The official attitude has 
been unyielding. At the same time officials 
wai/t the public to believe on the strength 
of their assurances that no one has any 
grievance, or discomfort. But the scepticism 
of the people is on the increase instead of 
diminishing. If things are all right, why 
not allow some of the chosen of the people 
to satisfy themselves on the point ? What 
is gained by the officials giving themselves 
airs of infallibility, when we do not at all 
believe them to be infallible and when his- 
tory shows that no officials or other men 
have ever been infallible ? 

Dr. Ray on Theoretical and Applied 

Chemistry. 

As Dr. P. C. Ray is an expert in both 
theoretical and applied chemistry, his 
opinion on both is entitled to respectful 
consideration. In his opening address at 
the Chemistry section of the recent Science 
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Convention, he emphasised the need of 
stadyin;; both theoretical and practical 
Chemistry. Said he : 

**lt is a mistake to suppose that we can advance 
our industries unless wc can make proj^ress in 
Chenlistr 3 ^ It took a lonj? time for Germany to 
realise this. They thought that all that they had 
to do was to begin applied Chemistry at once. But 
they soon discovered that they must contiutie the 
pursuit of Chemistry as an absolutely theoretical 
science based upon a high standard before they 
could make any progress in industri*. Wiieti the 
position was secured tiie industrial progress became 
phenomenal. It is absurd to say that we can make 
progress in industrial Chemistry, without at the 
same time making progress in theoreticiil Chemistry.” 

Shipbuilding by the Tatas. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Company, Sir liorah 
Tata, presiding, said that one of theeffeets 
of the war was going to be a shortage of 
tonnage, and the Company was thinking 
how best it could serve the future com- 
merce of the country by suppl3ring her with 
tonnage built from their steel in Indian 
shipyards. This is a very welcome and 
promising idea, which wc hope will soon 
materialise. Wc hope, too, Indian young 
men would be taken as apprentices to 
learn all kinds and grades of work. There 
were hundreds of shipyards in India in 
former days, and there should be no diffi- 
culty in finding men fit to learn the in- 
dustry. 

( Technological Institute at Sakchi. 

Sir Dorab Tata also said that the 
Company had proposed to start a techno- 
logical institute at Sakchi to train men in 
metallurgical and chemical industries in 
India, and the Government had already 
promised a contribution towards it. It 
was also proposed to start at Sakchi a 
research laboratory for mentallurg3»^ and 
chemistry, and this would be a central 
research laboratory for that part of India. 

This also will supply- a great desider- 
atum. It is to be hoped Indian young men 
with British of American university quali- 
fications who have specialised abroad in 
metallurgical and chemical industries and 
have^ factory experience in Europe or 
America will be employed here, and will 
not be placed to work under Europeans 
or Americans of inferior qualifications be- 
cause of their race and complexion. 

Welfare Work at Sakchi. 

, ^ir Dorab said, that the Company had 
gjip taken ^teps to better the material and 


moral conditions of their men, and con- 
templated securing the services of fully 
trained s o c i a 1-w e 1 f a r c workers from 
England who would organise welfare 
work among labourers, tor, labour well 
looked after was an asset to the employer,^ 
and served to raise the standajrd of indus- 
try in the country. 

This shows that the company is deter- 
mined to be up-to-date in everything. As 
there arc many intelligent and devoted 
Indian ^-oting men doing social service 
work in rliflerent parts of the country, we 
liopetheTatas will give them opportunities 
to learn what has to be learned from the 
fully trained social-welfare workers pro- 
posed to be brought out from England* 

* ‘Ditcher*’ on Prof. Bose. 

“Ditcher” has written in Cap/ta/ certain 
things about the Bose Research Institute 
which have a special value, because he is a 
European and confesses that he was 
fornierl3^ prejudiced against Dr. Bose. Says 
he 

Mj comment last week on Professor Sir Jagadish 
Chunder Bose's inaitifural address, dedicating the 
Bose Research Institute to the nation, provoked a < 
charge of tlippanc}' some serious people whom 1 
would be the last to willingly oilcnd. Tlieir anger-' 
was not unreasoning, for they knew and I knew iu)t 
the nature and value of the -wizard's achievement in 
the realm of science. It would be dishonest to deny 
that I was prejudiced. 

And he confesses : “All I can do by the 
way of atonement is to strike m3" breast 
and exclaim, wen umxima ciilpii^ for I am 
glad to admit that I am now a convert to 
his genius and service for humanity.” 

Of the institute building “Ditcher” 
writes : “It is a gciii of architecture which 
by some mystic influence shuts out the 
banality of the surroundings.” 

The converted critic concludes by siim- 
miug up thus : 

Dr. Bose deserves well of India, nay, of the whole 
world, and I am firmly convinced that as soon as the 
general public grasps bis exalied aim the finance re- 
quisite to place the Institute and all it stands for on 
a permanent basis will come in like a flood tide. The 
generosity of the Bombay merchants, to which I re- 
ferred last week, has stirred the emulation of the 
muriificeiit iVluliaraja of Cossiinbazar who is good 
for two or three lakhs. With the Government of India 
offering to endow the Institute proportionately to 
the public support it ought not to be long before the 
whole capital of 30 lakhs is subscribed. 

Just one word more and 1 have done for tins 
journey. I wrote last week that Dr. Bose's 
address was above the head of his audience. 
was extravagance. At any rate nothing could W 
plainer and clearer than his explanations to me a* 
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the discoveries niJide inspite of so much oppo*;itinii 
and ridicule. It is true he mixes poetry with philo- 
sophy and science, but underlying it all arc stubborn 
fact and eternal truth which comes home the Ijetter 
that their presentation is tinged with imagination. 

An Educational Paradise in India. 

We learn from the Leader that in reply 
to a question asked by the Hon. Mr. Chin- 
tamani at the November meeting of the 
U. P. Council, Air. Keane said that a re- 
turn showing the number of students who 
were refused admission into the arts col- 
leges in 1917, was laid on the table. 

‘A sub-coinmittce of the Syndicate of the 
University has had this subject under 
enquiry and submitted their report to the 
Syndicate last month. Their conclusion, it 
is understood, was : “The snb-eommittce 
is unable to find in the detail. d or abstract 
figures justification for the allegation that 
suilieieut facilities for collegiate education 
do not exist at presjnt in the United Pro- 
vinces.” The Ooverniiient has not yet s*ccn 
the full report of tlie sub committee/ 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
must then be a perfect cdueatirjnal para- 
dise. Onl.v, we have no reason to bcHevc it 
is, iior to believe that the siib-committce of 
tlie syndicate £ire right. ' 

For Dependent Countries* 

Replying in the House of Commons on 
November 1 last to a pacifist resolution 
moved by Mr. Lce-Smith, Mr. Balfour 
made a speech in the course of whicli he 
said : 

“It was inij)()ssiblo for one countrv to 
dictate to another under what form of 
government that coiinlrv should live.” 

Perfectly true, Mr. Balfour. 

Where is India ? 

Speaking on (JetoherLM last at a war 
aims meeting at Portsmouth, Sir Pdwaid 
Carson “wished the Germans to remember 
that \vc could not and would not make 
any peace without concurrtnee and assent 
of the Dominions who came to help us in 
pur great trouble and vve woidd ncit enter 
into negotiations for peace behind the 
backs of our Allies.” Sir Edward Carson 
was right to omit India ; for it could not 
be clear whether Indians went of their own 
free will to help Englishmen in their great 
trouble or went as servants to do the 
bidding of the masters. 

That explains another omission, too, 
when on October 24 last “in the House 
Commons Mr. Hunt asked for an assur- 


ance that no peace negotiations would be 
begun without the full knowledge and as- 
sent of the representatives of the great 
dominions,” and Mr. Bonar Law replied 
that “the Government would certainly not 
enter on peace negotiations without prior 
consultation with the Dominions.” 

In Defence of Her Honour. 

Sometime ago a Bengali married girl, 
named Umasashi Dasi, of the village Sansh- 
pur in the district of Howrah, who was 
charged with the murder of one Gour 
Hazra, whom, she said, she killed in de- 
fence of her honour, was discharged by 
Babu B. D. Hazra, Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Howrah. In this case, it will be remem- 
bered, the accused girl was aroused from 
her sleep by the deceased’s close proximity 
to her, upon which she seized a “dao” 
which was handy, and struck him and 
chased him out of the house to a paddy, 
field, striking him with the “dao” all the 
way, from the effects of which he died. Be- 
fore the Sub-Divisional Officer the girl ad- 
mitted having killed the deceased in defence 
of lier honour. Babu Ashutosh Bose and 
Babu Bhupeiulra Nath Bose, pleaders, ap. 
peared fur the defence of the girl free of 
charge. 

Educational Progress in India. 

The following took place in the House 
of Commons in November 1, last : 

Mr. Kinij asked the President of the Board of 
Education, as representing the Secretary of State for 
India, whether Sir Sank.aran Nair was now the Edu- 
c-itiun Minister in the Viceroy’s Council ; if so, 
whether in his ulFicial capacity he was now inaugurat- 
in'; the icliirins which he pieviously advocated ; and 
what progress was being made with primary educa- 
tion in iiulin. 

Mr. Herbert Fisher : The answer to the 6rst 
cjnesiioii is in the nllirinative, and also to the second, 
with ilie (|ualifieation that the restrictions imposed 
on cxpeiidituie by the War have delayed progress in 
education, especially in primary education, greatly 
to the regret of the ttovernment of India. The exten- 
sion of prinuuy idiication is clo.«!cly connected viith 
the political and administrative (|ucstioiis that arc to 
be studied th.is winter by the Secretary of State and 
the Governiuent of India. 

Mr. King : As the right lion, gentleman is spend- 
ing more in war-time on education than in peace, 
will he not represent that the Government of India 
should do the same ? 

Mr. King’s rejoinder was very neat. 
He might have asked why even before the 
war Government complained of want of 
funds w hen the Indian people’s representa- 
lives pressed fer adequate educational ex- 
penditure, though at the same time Go- 
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Ttirnment nijver felt poverty-stricken in 
increasing the emoluments of the I.C.S. 
and pushing on their own pet projects. 

Women’s Deputation and Muslim 
Internees. 

New India has given prominence to the 
following letter from the lion. Mr. Yakub 
Hasan : 

Mrs. Hasrat Mohani, wife of a Muslim iuternee 
of Aligarh, and a member of the Women’s Deputation, 
while being introduced to the Secretary of State, 
boldly asked him to release the Muslim and other 
internees just as Sinn Pciners were given amnesty in 
ligand. This is the first instance of a member tjf a 
deputation havit^ made a separate representation to 
the Secretary of State and that on an unpalatable 
subject. She gave him a copy of the New Era to 
read an article dealing with the question of the 
Muslim internees. It happens that this is the copy of 
the 8th December which has been recently forfoited 
to Government owing to the article headed “Mr. 
Montagu and Musalmans.” 

That was just the thing to do. A brave 
woman has done it. 

The War and Loss of Wealth. 

The Countess of Warwick, who is a 
socialist in spite of her domains of 23,000 
acres, writes in the Bookman : ‘‘At the 
end of 1916 the wealth of the world stood 
reduced by twelve thousand million 
pounds.^ Surely, in the years to come 
when this madness is past, people will ask 
themselves ; Is a government that de- 
mands such penalties for the price of its 
ambition to be allowed to persist ?’* 

Twelve thousand million pounds is equi- 
valent at the present rate of exchange to 
more than eighteen thousand crorcs of 
rupees. 

An Indian Woman Speaks. 

A letter written to Mrs. Oma Nehru 
of Allahabad by Abadi Bano Bcgam, the 
venerable mother of the brothers Mohamed 
Ali and Shaukat AH, has been published 
in the papers. The Begam was chosen to 
be a member of the women's deputation 
to Mr. Montagu. The letter was written 
with reference to that fact. She explained 
in it that in her present state of health 
and mind she would not be able to under- 
take such a long journey, especially as she 
had to undertake another long journey 
that month. Then she goes on to say : 

• There are besides one or two other considerations 
on which I think I can freely and frankly speak to 
yon, knowing full well that I would not be mis- 
understood. Whatever outsiders, who hardly know 
our country even on the surface, may say about us 
the ‘‘poor miserable pardah women of India,” you 
know and I know wha‘ we arc in our own 


little kingdoms, and what enormous powera we 
wield over our households. The times have indeed 
changed, and ileinand from us newer methods of 
getting what we may want, and it may be permis- 
sible to-day to go even before strangers with oar 
appeals, altliough we may be doubtful of the success 
of our mission. But may i not ask if it would not 
.be better to bring the pressure of our united wills to 
bear on our own husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sons instead of going a-b?ggi ng before others, how- 
ever exalted ? 1 feel strongly on this point, and 
you must bear with one who belongs to the old 
Indian world, though she tries to keep iu touch with 
the new. 

Then she gives her opinion of what 
would have happened if a women’s deputa- 
tion had waited on an old Hindu or 
Mnsalman King of India. 

If a deputation like ours had ever waited on any 
old king of itidi i, whether Hindu or Moslem, iu 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would have 
brought back from ‘ the Father of his People” all 
that it wanted even if it had been refused to their 
tnen-folk a hundred times. What is more, the king 
would have thought it a unique honour conferred on 
biiiipMind the bards of his court would have sung of 
it, and the ballads of the people would have immor- 
talised the incident. The results of this deputation 
I cannot guess ; but judging from the way in which 
our brave sister Annie Desaut has been treated in 
her ellbrts for the preservation of the British Empire 
we may at least guess what we would get from the 
chivalrous Anglo-Indian Press. For the honour of 
Indian womanhood— nay, for the honour of the 
manhood of India also, 1 would have liked that no 
such deputation was going to wait on the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy, but that one should have 
gone out to the Congress ami the Moslem League 
and declared openly and in clear terms what the 
women of Hindustan wanted from their men. 1 am 
sure whatever the women would have asked, the men 
would have sooner or later provided. That is the 
lesson of History all over the world. 

Her last reason why she could not join 
the deputation at Madras was a personal 
one, and it is to be hoped that the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy in India and Mr. 
Montagu will quite appreciate It. 

Besides these general considerations, I have an- 
other and a personal reason why I cannot join you 
all at Madras. Tiic Secretary of State comes from 
a free country, and it is only natural that as a free 
man he would have liked to go about when a&d 
where he liked and to discuss with those who were 
in a position to know what our country really needed 
to make it free and happy and great. But the power- 
ful European Services that have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from any and every enquiry 
of a truly searching character even if undertaken by 
their own countrymen who are used to freedom and 
popular control, decided, that he should be, while in 
this country, a purdahnashia like us and not see 
those who, including iiiy own sons interned here, 
whose request to have interview^ with him has teen 
refused by the Government of India, could put things 
plainly before him. It would indeed be extremely 
curious if, while be, a man, and one used all his life 
to the freedom and open-air existence* of the Westi 
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bad been put in pttrd ah to suit the exigencies of an 
Oriental country, I, who have been brought up all 
my life as a parduhnashhi, should go out of it. But 
even if I consented to give up all the conventions of 
a lifetime, I doubt if some convention or other 
would not be discovered fur him in time to prevent 
me from speaking out my mind on some vital issue, 
like respect for our faith, our lives and liberties 
and the honour of our manhood and womanhood, 
though 1 assure you it would never occur to me {o 
put forward any personal petition. 1 reserve these 
for aiiotliei* and higher authority that has never 
failed a petitioner, and, far from avoiding such peti- 
tions, Himself invites them and also pledges Himself 
in advance to grant them. 

Anglo-Indians and Mr. Montagu. 

It has been pointed out in many papers 
that Indians have been prevented from 
giving such a reception to Mr. Montagu, 
socially and otherwise, as they would have 
liked to give him. He has not been able to 
see even distinguished Indians without 
being accompanied by some Anglo-Indian. 
In official and semi-official announcements, 
his name has been mentioned not only 
after the Viceroy’s but even after that of 
the Governor of Bengal. When he came 
to Calcutta from Howrah he was not 
placed in the first carriage in the proces- 
sion. Indians at Delhi have noted that he 
was accommodated in a tent in the Vice- 
regal grounds. It would have been the 
easiest thing in the world so to arrange 
his tour programme as to enable him to 
remain in Calcutta during Christmas 
week, and sec for himself how our Con- 
gress, Moslem League, and conferences arc 
attended and conducted. That would 
have given him experience of value. But it 
was officially arranged that he was to he 
in Calcutta in the first part of December 
and in Bombay in the last week. These 
things were pointed out and commented 
upon in the papers while there was still 
ample time to change the programme ; but 
how could the bureaucracy alter their 
plans ? 

It may be said, however, that all these 
are parts of the political game, and Anglo- 
Indians could not afford not to show 
what power they possessed even over the 
great White Moghul of India Office ? But 
how would you explain the tact that Mr. 
Montagu has been repeatedly spoken of 
with contempt in the Anglo-Indian press 
as a wandering Jew, And his Jewish ex- 
traction sneeringly or with mock solem- 
nity referrcvl to even in England as a dis- 
qualification ? How would our would-be 
tuentors explain this execrable bad taste 


and vulgarity ? And these are the men 
who, enjoying political freedom them- 
selves, have the impudence to say that we 
are unfit for self-government because of the 
existence of many races and castes in our 
midst. We should have felt deeply asham- 
ed if any of our countrymen had twitted 
any man, even though he might not have 
been a man of such exalted position and 
distinguished ability as Mr. Montagu, on 
his birth and race. 

^ Bengal Primary Education Bill. 

We thank Mr. S. N. Roy cordially for 
his Primary Education Bill, though he has 
made it applicable only to boys and not to 
girls as well. Sir S. P.Sinha ‘‘looked forward 
to the day when another bill would be in- 
troduced tor bringing their girls within the 
purview of this Bill. Until that was done 
they could not put themselves on the same 
footing as other civilised countries.” 
Sir S. P. Siuha congratulated the 
Hon. member on introducing the Bill 
which made Bengal to follow other 
provinces. “The necessity of universal 
primary education was admitted on all 
hands. The question was only to find the 
ways and means, and tbp Honourable 
member deserved special consideration for 
solving this question of ways and means. 
The Hoiiourdblc member had provided 
that the municipalities should raise funds. 
It was true that the contributions in other 
provinces for the purpose were larger than 
in Bengal, but he reminded the council that 
the contributions made by Bengal in 
secondary and higher education was 
larger than in other provinces and perhaps 
in doing so they had neglected the poorer 
c/asses.” • 

That is how Sir S. P. Sinha explained 
why municipalities in^ Bengal did not re- 
ceive contributions from Government for 
promoting primary education like those 
which municipalities in some other pro- 
vinces got from Government. Those who 
must have a residential university iu a 
suburb of Calcutta at the cost of the poor 
should consider the significance of the 
words we have italicised in Sir S. P. 
Siuha’s speech. 

Mr. Roy explained that in the Bombay 
Act, primary education is sought to be 
midc compulsory within the municipal 
areas of the Bombay Presidency except 
of the toivn ot Booihaj itself. "1 want 
however to iatro.luce the provisions of the 
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Bilinot only to what I may term Mofassil 
municipal areas but also to the city of 
Calcuttaand to Union Committees, because 
there are places which though they have 
not been constituted as Municipalities are 
still centres of trade and are busy haunts 
of men and where the benefits of primary 
education may with advantage be intro- 
duced/’ 

On the financial side of the question he 
said 

It is true there is a section in the Bill, Section 17 
(1), about the imposition of an “Education Cess”— 
but the cess is to be imposed if the existing resources 
of the local body or any grant from Government arc 
not suflicient to meet the cost of such primary educa- 
tion. I have provided in Cl. (5) of the Section that 
“whenever an education ccss is levied within any 
area, primary 'education shall be made free within 
that area.” To impart education to the masses is 
the primary duty of Governincnt. The people of this 
Presidency contribute very largely to the develop- 
ment of Primary education. The Municipalities of 
the Bombay Presidency are in receipt ofliandsorae 
contributions from Government and fur that reason 
they can very well afford to forego any help from 
Government for promoting primary education but 
such is not the case with the Municipalities of Bengal. 
In Bengal primary education will not make any 
progress without material support from Government. 

Financing of Primary Education. 

There are civilised countries where the 
state lias undertaken to provide elemen- 
tary, and even secondary and university 
education, to boys and girls free. Mr. S. 
N. Roy was, therefore, quite right in his 
contention that “to impart education to 
the masses is the jirimary duty of Govern- 
ment.” But here in India wc must be 
thankful for the small mercy of being 
allowed to impose an extra tax on our- 
selves for the purpose and of having the 
help of the law in getting our countrymen 
to send their children to school. 

That somehow our boys are going to 
have some education, is a matter of re- 
joicing. 

But it must be pointed out aqd borne 
in mind that the private members’ primary 
education bills in dificrent provinces practi- 
cally mean a defeat to the people and a 
triumph for the bureaucracy. For what all 
along has been the implied or express con- 
tention of the bureaucracy on the question 
of education ? Whatever they may have 
sa/(f before or may say now, their attitude 
has all along showed that they did not 
consider it a primary duty of the State in 
India to impart free elementary education 
td all children of primary school age. Their 


other contention has always been that 
with the normal income of Government, 
whatever unnecessary^ extravagant or sel- 
fish increase of expcniliture it may enable 
them to indulge ill, it is impossible to do 
much more for education than they have 
done. Have not the liureaucracy succeeded 
in forcing us practically to admit that both 
their contentions are right, though in 
words we may still continue to' say that 
they are wrong ? We should have consi- 
dered it a real triumph for the people qnd for 
the cause of righteousness, if Government 
had on their own motion passed a law for 
the compulsory education of all children at 
the expense of the state without the im- 
position of can education tax. 

So, while glad at the prospect of more 
children getting some education, wc should 
perhaps have "felt deeper and more real 
inner satisfaction, if by voluntary subs- 
cription and common consent (brought 
about by the persuasion of the headmen of 
society and similar means) a single muni- 
cipality or even a village had been able to 
show that all its children were at school. 
That would undoubtedly have been a 
better and clearer augury of the future of 
our country. Will not "a single village in 
any province undertake to do this ? 

Internments Advisory Committee. 

The following is the text of the resolu- 
tion, referred to in a previous note, which 
was moved hy the Hon. Rai Radhacliaran 
Pal Bahadur in the Bengal Council, but 
was tlirown out 

This Council recoin mends to the Governor in Coun- 
cil that an a(Jvisor3’^ committee of oHicials and non- 
utlicials consisting, among others, of an Indian Judge 
of the High Court and a practising member uf the 
Calcutta Bar, bt* appointed to investigate and report 
upon all internment eases that have already taken 
place and tliat may take place in future and to re- 
commend ill each ease — (a) the place of detention ; 
(b) the allowance to be granted to the “detenu” 
and to the incirbcrs of the family as may be deemed 
necessary ; fc) the educational facilities which may 
be re(]uired in particular cases ; and that the that 
advisory committee he empowered to co-opt any 
resident in the district wherein the persons ailcted 
live and who, in their opinion, is likely to be of assis- 
tance in the investigation and examination of the 
case. 

The Sydenhams’ Triumph (?) I 

The Indian Social Reformer is "surprised 
and sorry to learn that permission has not 
been granted to the presentation of the 
memorial drafted by the Bombay Presir 
dcncy Social Reform Association to -His 
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Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu.” 
The memorial was printed in.the Reformer 
and we made extracts from it in our last 
number (pp. 6G8-670). Says our con- 
temporary 

Wc do not know what the reasons were which 
actuated Government to adopt this attitude which 
is completely at variance with the expressions of 
sympathy, often uttered by the Governor and other 
members of Government, with social reform. Lord 
Sydenham has been telling people in Kngiatid that 
Indians are doing nothing for social reform and are, 
therefore, unfit for self-government. The attempt to 
place before the Secretary of State an authoritative 
refutation of this view by one of the most important 
and influential social reform associations in the 
country, is curtly refused. It iimy be noted here 
that representations have been presented to the 
Secretary of State advocating all sorts of fantastic 
schemes, one of them, for cxuinple, suggesting that 
the Mahomedan pupulution should liencefortli be 
judged according to Mahomedan civil and criminal 
codes. 

That sincere friend of social reform,— 
how sincere wc have shown in our last 
number by quotations Irom the Imlinti 
Social Rclbrincr ^ — had pompously said 
that the first and most important thing 
to do in India was to promote social 
reform and thus to make an Indian nation 
possible ; he had also given people to 
understand that thoughtful Indians, 
meaning social reformers, were of his 
opinion ami were carrying out the pro- 
gramme which had his approval. But 
when these very same thoughtful Indians 
wanted constitutional reforms and that 
oil the ground that without political 
power in the hands of the people even 
social reform could not be promoted to 
an appreciable extent, they are refused a 
hearing ! 

A. meeting of the council of the Bombay 
Presidency Social Reform Association was 
to have considered the situation created 
by “this arbitrary and unjust refusal.” 
W c should like to know if this was done, 
and, if'so, with what result. 

'"We don't want separate 
Representation. ' ' 

We concluded our note bearing tlie 
above heading in the last number with the 
words : “Let the cry everywhere be, Wy 
(lonH want separate representation"^ Wc 
are glad to find that at least one conimu- 
nity,— a small one— has thought in the 
way we did, and acted accordingly. The 
Bene-Israel community say in their re- 
presentation to JNlr. "Montagu that the 
Congress-League scheme has their entire 


approval anl hearty support. They give 
reasois for not wanting separate com- 
munal representation. 

4. In connection with the question of communal 
representation, though wc belong to a microscopi- 
cally small community, the past history of our com- 
munity in India, extending over the long period of 
two thousand years, has convinced us of the spirit 
of tolerance and fairness practised by those Indian 
communities who command the majority towards 
their numerically insignificant sister communities ; 
and hence we arc of opinion that the interests of 
small communities will not suffer in any way by a 
general representation as distinct from communal 
representations. 

They observe that “by giving a separate 
electorate to a communitj'', the racial feel- 
ing is accentuated and the interest of the 
community is narrowed down to its own 
activities. Such communal elections do 
not foster the development of the Indian 
nation ; they rather retard it.” 

The Beiic-Israel community is small in 
numbers, but it is rich in political wisdom, 
and has rendered good service to its 
motherland. 

TelKng Evidence Before the Industrial 
Commission. 

Mr. Karim l)hai Adamji Pcerbhai of 
Bombay openly told the Industrial Com- 
mission,— in spite of its president’s unwill- 
ingness to hear his evidence in public and 
his attempt to silence him and lastly, on 
the failure of that attempt, to prevent 
the publication of his evidence in the 
papers,— that in giving orders for goods 
GoYernment officials concerned show'ed 
great partiality to European firms. He 
gave instances and was ready to substan- 
tiate his charge. What he said has alwa 3 ’'S 
been more than suspected by the public at 
large and was \vell-known to Indian 
manufacturers. Tlic unfair advantage 
which the British capitalist in India enjoys 
under bureaucratic rule is the main reason 
for his opposition to Indian Home Rule. 

In the I’anjab Mr. Harkisben Lai said 
that European bankers were very jealous 
of Indian banks, and did not co-operate 
with the latter, in the Panjab. He said 
that conspiracies were set up on the part 
of officials and non-officials with a deter- 
mined effort to destroy banking enter- 
prises. They did not want Indian banking 
to flourish. They proved to be opponents. 
He had a suspicion that efforts were made 
to niake» banking the monopoly of a cer- 
tain section of the community. 

To Sir PazulbiiOy witness said that the 
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management of Indian banks was ideally 
good. It was much better than many Euro- 
pean banks. He w<'is not liked by some of 
the directors of the banks. TW*y were 
carrying tales to Government. These 
were the reasons why he left the bank 
before its failure. There was no coopera- 
tion among Indian banks. He said that 
when the bank failed Government did no- 
thing to help it. On the other hand they 
put obstacles. The registrar of joint 
stock companies ^was in the hands of 
Anglo-Indian banks. 

In reply to further questions witness 
said that there was much cooperation in 
Bombay but in the Panjab there was a 
wall between Indians and Europeans. As 
foreign competition had brought about 
the present state of affairs it was the 
bounden duty of Government to help them 
in every possible way. Everywhere 
Government assistance was necessary and 
that must come in. 

To Mr. Maynard witness said that An- 
glo-Indian companies were in the conspira- 
cies against Indian banks. He admitted that 
the Punjab National Bank had survived 
the bank failure and that it had lately 
established some friendly relations with 
Anglo-Indian banks. He had proofs, he 
said, that Anglo-Indian banks did talk 
against Indian banks. It was his impres- 
sion that racial passion existed even in 
official circles for a long time. He did find 
definite hostility on the part of officials in 
his particular caie as well as in others. 

Government officials, he said, were in 
the hands of Anglo-Indian banks. 

In reply to further questions witness 
said that he knew there were rejoicings in 
An^lo-lndian quarters and in the Anglo- 
Indian press outside Lahore when the 
People’s Bank failed. Dinners were given 
on the day of the failure. On the day 
of the failure there were jubilations 
outside the Punjab also. In reply to 
further questions witness said that some 
of the banks must be revived with a little 
assistance from Government, If assis- 
tance was coming forth his own bank 
might also be revived. 

The Thirty-second Indian National 
Congress. 

The Thirty-second Indian National 
Congress which met last week in Calcutta 
drew together by far the largest number 
of delegates in the history of the move- 
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ment. Some five thousand delegates 
attended its sittings. This number, if we 
are not mistaken, is more than double the 
next largest that ever before attended any 
previous session. The number is significant 
as showing the ardent desire for Home . 
Rule which exists in the country. 

Of the many distinguished persons who 
were present in the pandal, we must make 
special mention of the venerable mother of 
the brothers Mahomed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali. Her presence created great enthusi- 
asm. Before the resolution asking for the 
release of her sons was moved, Mrs. Besant 
said that they had among them there to 
hear the passing of the next resolution the 
mother of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
who as they know, were lying interned, 
served by their mother with maternal care. 

Prom the time when Mahomed Ali was one year 
old, a little child lianp;ing on his mother’s breast, his 
father passed away and for all the years since then 
this, his mother had p^uarded him, guided him and 
brought him up a noble patriot and a noble Moslem 
(hear, hear). She was a woman with mother’s love, 
but with loyalty, with a lion’s heart (hear, hear), 
and she did not mourn, she rejoiced, that her sons 
were born worthy of serving her country. She asked 
her (Mrs. Besant) to tell them that she was invited 
to the Moslem League and that she would not go 
there without coming to the Congress (hear hear). 
All she said was that though the Musalinans were 
her brothers in faith, all the liulians were her brothers 
in kin (hear hear). The speaker knew that they 
would give her (Mr, Mahomed Alt’s mother; a wel- 
come that she more than deserved and for a moment 
stand in reverence to Mr. Mahomed AU'a mother. 

Every one present stood up.— A. Ji. Patrika. 

In concluding his speech in support of 
the resolution urging the release of the 
Alis, Mr. B. G. Tilak said : ‘‘I pray to 
God that we may have many more mothers 
like her in this country" (hear, hear). 

All-India Women's Deputatimi. 

The All-India Women’s Deputation to 
Mr. Montagu expressed agreement? with 
the Congress-League scheme and the 
nineteen members’ memorandum, and 
claimed that women should be allowed 
the same opportunity of representation as 
men in any franchise that may be drawn 
up. They asked for a pronouncement in 
favour of compulsory free primary educa- 
tion for boys and girls, immediate provi- 
sion of an equal number of schools for 
' girls as for boys, women’s training colleges 
and widows’ homes and the institution of 
short maternity courses in civil hospitals 
sup|>orted by scholarships. 
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rORY TO THEE, BUILDER OF INUIVS DESTINY” 


Ruler of peoples’ minds and builder of India’s dcstinr, 

Thy name rises in the sky l‘r4)m su.minits of-the Himalayas and Vindhyas, 
flows in the stream of the Gan^<*s and is sun^ by the surging sea. * 
In Thy name wake Punjab and Sind, Maratlia and Giijrat, 

Dravid, Utkal and Vanga. 

They gather at thy feet asking for Thy blessing and singing Th 3 ^ victory. 
Victory to Thee, Giver of good to all perjple. 

Victory to Thee, lUiildcr of India's (Icstiny. 

There sounds Thy call and they come before Thy throne 

the Hindus and Buddhists, the Jains and SiUhs, 
the Parsecs, Musalmans and Christians. 

The East and the West meet to unite their love at thy shrine. 
Victory to Thee who makest one the minds of all people. 

Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s dcstin^^ 

Pilgrims pass from age to age on the roiid ol Time uneven 

with the rise .and fall of races. 

It resounds with the thunder-roar of Thy wlieels, Thou Paternal Charioteer. 
Through the wrecks and ruins of kingdoms 

Thy conchshell sounds breathing life into di atli. 

Victory to Thee who guidest ])eople to their ]n.ir[)f)ses, 

Victory to Thee, Builder of India’s destiny. 

In the night of fear, in tlie still hour of pain 
Thou didst keejj Thy watch in silence. 

When the dreams were evil and incuaeos cruel ami strong, 

Thou heldest, Mother, Thy sufiering children in thine arms. 

Victor}'’ to Thee who leadest pco[)le across their insult into triumph. 

V’ietory to fhee, Builder of Iiuliji’s dicstiny. 

The uight dawns, the sun rises in the Past, 

The birds sing and the morning air eani s the breath of life. 

The light ol Thy meivy wakens India Ironi her sle. |) 

Who bows her head at Thy teet. 

Victory to Thee, King of all Kings, 

Victory to Thee, Builder of India's destiny. 

R.mundkanath Tagore. 


[The following is the originnl Bengali sonij of which the above is a Lraiislatiou 
by the Author himself ] 


fNi f^inr nfT 

^ am am, Wi ’ai*r, ^ II 


cl^ iirPT 

1 %^ 

t HTTcT-»n«r-ftwtT { 

31*1 ^ « 
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ii»i rni 

•J »'!»'> ' 

% f^r.i^xfv ?nr Tsr-^?ir w T^srofar ; 
ft^RT nx nw^fif ^Tii, 

9r % «nT?r-Km.fV^T?rT | 

^ i, w ^ ^ H 

^ ferPTT.^sr Prft? 

«rr?r?r nx wr i 

iiw#, W 

^ 9Pt wmT I 


m % ww-Hm-fwiiT \ 

m i, i, v «riy % ii 

Tifw iwifir^ 

iiT% fxwr, iw«?hw-T^ Ti% t 

«i5^mxrtr fiiftn ^T?r 

nx -^ri i|^I muT i 

anr ^ i anf Tiii’SR: HiT?r-MTO-ftMT?!T f 
m ^ %, ^ t ^ir, «Rj II 


PERMANENT ASSESSMENT OF LAND REVENUE IN BENGAL 


I N recent times it has been frequently con- 
tended by some Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists and others that the landholders of 
Bengal should be made to contribute more 
to the public treasury than they do at 
present. In support of their contention 
they bring forward a comparative table 
of the land-revenue contributions of 
Bengal and the other provinces, and show 
that, area for area, Bengal pays less than 
the other provinces. Whether Bengal ougiit 
to pay more, or the other provinces less, 
is certainly a question worthy of investi- 
gation. Hut it is also necessary to enquire 
whether Bengal has been unjustly favour- 
ed, or whether the pejmanent fixing of her 
land revenue was necessitated by her his- 
tory. 

To understand why the land revenue 
was permanently assessed in Bengal in 
1793, it is necessary to know the coiulition 
of Bengal in the last quarter of^ the 
eighteenth century, as well as the causes 
that produced it. 

The Battle of Plassey, fought on the 
23rd of June, 1757, did not confer any 
rights of conquest on the East India 
Company. By it they got better terms for 
their trade (for as yet they were only mer- 
chants and not rulers in India), and those 
who participated in the battle -were very 
handsomely rewarded. For eight years 
after that battle, although the military 
occupation of Bengal was in their hands. 


they were not the civil administrators of 
the country. From 1765, when they 
secured the grant of theDewany of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa from the Moghal Emper- 
or of Delhi, they became the virtual . 
masters of the country. One would expect 
that the portion of the country over which-* 
the Company had obtained jurisdiction 
would be governed on those received prin- 
ciples of statecraft which every govern- 
ment, professing to be civilized, acts upon. 
But though it is possible that among the 
Anglo-Indians of the days of Clive and 
Warren Hastings there were men who had 
a sense of honour and honesty in them, they 
must have been in an ineffective minority. 
Most Anglo-Indians of those days behaved 
like a pack of hungry wolves or vultures 
in their dealings with the people of this 
country, which had been entrusted to them 
for purposes of administration. It was on 
this account, that Burke described them 
as “birds of prey and passage in India,” 
and Herbert Spencer wrote of them 

“The Anglo-Indians showed themselves only 

a shade less cruel than their prototypes of Peru and . 
Mexico. Imagine how black must have been- their 
deeiis, when even the Directors of tbe Company 
admitted that ‘the vast fortunes acquired In the 
inland trade have been obtained by a scene of the 
most tyrannical and oppressive conduct that was 
ever known in any age or country.' Conceive the 
atrcjchius state of society descri!>ea by Vaiisittart, 
who tells us that the English compelled tbe uutives 
t(j buy nr sell at just what rates they pleased, on 

pain of flogging or cnnflnement ».A cold-blooded 

treachery was the established policy of tbe, anthori* 
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Uei Always some muddied stream was at hand as 

a pretext for official wolves.’** 

But as years rolled on and the English 
obtained a firm footing in the country, 
instead of matters improving, they grew 
from bad to worse ; because the good 
Anglo-Indians of those days, whose exist- 
ence may be charitably presumed, being in 
a hopeless minority, couid not curb the 
predatory instincts of the vast majority. 
The terrible calamity known as the Bengal 
Famine of 1770 was brought on by the 
heartless selfishness of the Company’s 
servants in India. Therefore it is that the 
poet Thomas Campbell was moved to 
sing 

’’Did peace descend, to triumph and to save, 

When free-born Britons cross’d the Indian wave ? 
Ah, no !— to more than Rome’s ambition true, 

The nurse of freedom gave it not to you ! 

She the bold route of Europe’s guilt liegaii. 

And, in the march of nations, led the van ! 

Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
Degenerate trade ! thy minions could despise 
The heart -born anguish of a thousand cries ; 

Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 
When famish’d nations died along the shore ; 

Could mock the groans of fellow-men, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 

Could stamp disgrace on man’s polluted name, 

And barter, with their gold, eternal shame.” 

It may be said that Campbell being a 
poet is not to be relied upon for historical 
accuracy. But Campbell depended solely 
on historical facts for his terrible indict- 
ment against his co-religionists and com- 
patriots in India. In a foot-note to the 
verses quoted above, he wrote 

’The following account of British conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will aflord a sufficient idea 
of the fact alluded to in this passage. 

“After describing the monopoly of salt, betelnut, 
and tobacco, the historian proceeds thus ; ’Money 
in this current came but by drops ; it could not 
quench the thirst of those who waited in India to 
receive it. An expedient, such as it was, remained 
to quicken its pace. The natives could live with 
little salt, but could not want food. Some of the 
agents saw themselves well situated for collecting 
the rice into stores ; they did so. They knew the 
Gentoos would rather die than violate the principles 
of their religion by eating Hesh. The alternative 
would therefore be between giving what they had, 
or dying. Tfic inhabitants sank they that culti- 
vated the land, and saw the harvest at the disposal 
of others, planted In doubt— scarcity ensued. Then 
the monopoly was easier managed— sickness ensued. 
In some districts the languid living left the bodies of 
their numerous dead unburied. --{Short History of 
the litiglisb TransaetfO/is in the ISnSt indks, page 
14;“), 

* Social Statics, 1st edition, pp. 367-368. 


In their despatch, dated London, 18th 
December, 1771, the Court of Directors 
wrote to Mr. Warren Hastings, Governor 
of Bengal 

“We, therefore, shall not hesitate to declare, that 
wc have received such information as will not permit 
us to doubt, but that several of our Council who 
were members of the Board at the time of the Des- 
patch of the “Lord Mansfield’’ in April, 1771, and 
many of our servants in the different districts of the 
country, appointed as supervisors of the collection of 
our revenues, had in manifest violation of our orders, 
entered into a combination, and unduly exercised the 
power and influence derived from their stations, in 
order to carry on a monopoly in the several articles 
of salt, betelnut and tobacco ; and that they bad 
been so far lost to the principles of justice and 
humanity, as to include rice and other grain in the 
same destructive monopoly ; by which an artiScial 
scarcity ir/is made of an article so necessary to the 
very being of the inhabitants. 

It is au established fact of history, then, 
that the terrible famine of 1770 which 
swept away one-third of the population 
of Bengal was brought on by the heartless 
policy of many who called themselves 
Christians, t 

Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
writes 

“It is the interest of the East India Company, con- 
sidered as sovereigns, that the European goods which 
are carried to the Indian dominions, should be sold 
there as cheap as possible ; and that the Indian goods 
which are brought from thence, should bring there as 
good a price, or should be sold there as dear as pos- 
sible. But the reverse of this is their interest as 
merchants. .U sovereigns, their interest is exactly 
the same with that of the country which they govern 
As merchants, their interest is directly opposite to 
that interest. 

“But if the genius of such a government, even as 
to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
manner csseiUially and perhaps incurably faulty, that 
of its adnmiistration in India is still more so. That 
administration is necessarily composed of a council 
of merchants, a profession no doubt extremely res- 
pectable, but which in no country in the world 
carries along with it that sort of authority which 
naturally overawes the people, and without force 
coiiimairds their willing obedience. Such a council 
can command obedience only by the militaiy force 
with which they are accompanied, and their Govern- 
ment is, therefore, necessarily military and despotical. 
Their proper business, however, is that of merchants. 
It is to sell upon their masters’ account the Euro- 
pean goods consigned to them, and to buy in return 
Indian goods lor the European market. It is to sell 
the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as 
possible, atfd consequently to exclude as much as 

t “The drought in Bengal, a few years ago, might 
probably have occasioned a very great dearth. Some 
improper regulations, some injudicious restraints, im- 
posed by the servants of the East India Company 
upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn 
that dearth into a famine.”— (Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Xatious). 
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possible all rivals from the particular market where 
they keep their shop. The genius of the administra- 
tion, therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the 
company, is the same as that of the direction. 
It temla to iimkc Government subservient to the 
interest of monopoly, ami consequently to stunt the 
natural growth of some pat is at least of the surplus 
produce of the country to what is barely sufficient 

for answering the demand of the company 

“The monopoly of the company can tend only to 
stunt the natural growth of that part of the surplus 
produce which, in the case of a free trade, would be 
exported to Europe. That of the servants tends to 
stunt the natural growth of every part of the produce 
in which they choose to deal, of what is destined for 
home consumption, as well as of what is destined 
for exportation ; and censcquently to degrade the 
cultivation of the whole country, and to reduce the 
number of its inhabitants. It tends to reduce the 
quantity of every sort of produce, even that of the 
necessaries of life, whenever the servants of the 
company choose to deal in them, to what those 
servants can both aftord to buy aiid expect to sell 
with such a profit as may please them...wA 
. “The real interest of their masters, if they were 
capable of understanding it, is the same with that of 
the country, and it is from ignorance chiefly, and the 
meanness of mercantile prejudice, that they ever 
oppress it. But the real interest of the servants is 
by no means the same with that of the country, and 
the most perfect iuforraatioii would not necessarily 

put an end to their oppressions It is a very 

singular government, in which every mcnibcr of the 
adminisifatUm wishes to get out of the country, 
and consequently to have done with the government, 
as soon ns he can, and to whose interest the day 
after he has left it, and carried his whole fortune with 
him, it is perfectly inditferent though the whole 
country was swallowed up by an earthquake*....* 

“Such exclusive companies, therefore, arc nuisan- 
ces in every respect ; always more or less inconvenient 
to the countries in which they are established and 
destructive to those which have the misfortune to 
fall under their government.*' * 

The extracts given above show how the 
cultivation of the whole country was de- 
graded, the natural growth of ^ surplus 

K roduce stunted and the number of its iii- 
abitants reduced, as the result ol the ex- 
ploitation of the eoiinliy by the East India 
Company and its servants. The laud 
assessment was so heavy that a very large 
number of the people left off cultivation 
and so many gardens were turned into 
deserts. Sir Sumner Maine, in his Popular 
Government, p. 48, writes : 

“An experience, happily now rare in , the world, 
shows that wealth may come very near to perishing 
through diminished energy in the motives of the men 
who reproduce it. You may, so to speak, take the 
heart and spirit out of the labourers to such an 

extent that they do not care to work The failure 

of reproduction through relaxation of motives was 
once an everyday phenomenc^n in the East ; and this 
explains to students of oriental history why it is 

* Adam Smith’s Wealth ol .Nations, Chanter 
VII, part III. ' 


that throughout its course a reputation of states- 
manship was always a reputation for financial 
statesmanship. In the early days of the Hast India 
Company, villages *hrokeu by a severe settlement* 
were constantly calling for the attention of the 
Government ; the assessment on them did not 
appear to be excessive on English fiscal principles, 
bat it had been heavy enough to press down the 
motives to labour, so that they could barely recover 
themselves.” 

In the sentences italicised in the above 
extract will be found the real reason for 
the grant of the Permanent Settlement, 
which is often designated by Anglo-Indians 
as a cnticcssioa to the natives of Bengali 
But the true fact is that the merchants 
constituting the Bast India Company were 
obliged to grant the Permanent Settlement 
to Bengal, because otherwise they were un- 
able to raise any revenne at all to pay 
dividends to their shareholders and carry 
on the administration of the territories 
they had come into possession of by means 
which will not stand any scrutiny. 

Call the Permanent Settlement granted 
in 1793 a concession if you like. The East 
India Company had obtained the Dewany 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765. 
During thirty years the Company exercised 
its sovereign power by crushing the indus- 
tries and manufacturers of Bengal. Mr. 
K. C. Dutt, in his Bcotioinic History ol 
India (p. 44), writes 

“Trade and manufacture declined under a system 

of monopoly and coercion British iveavers had 

begun to be jealous of the Bengal weavers, whose 
silk fabrics were imported into England, and a 
deliberate endeavour was now made to use the 
political power obtained by the Company to discour- 
age the manufactures of Bengal in order to promote 
the manufactures of England. In their general letter 
to Bengal, dated 17th March, 1760, the Company 
tlcsirctl that the manufacture of raw silk should be 
encouraged in Bengal, ami that of mauufuctured silk 
fabrics should be (liscouraged. And they also recoui- 
meuded that the silk- winders should lie forced to 
work iu the Company's factories, and prohibited 
from working in their own homes.’’ 

“This regulation seems to have been productive of 
very good effects, in bringing over the winders, who 
w'cre formerly so employed, to work in the factories. 
Bhould this practice [the winders working in their 
own homes] through inattention have been sufifered 
to take place again, it will be proper to put a stop 
to i*. which may now be more effectually done, by an 
absolute prohibition under severe penalties, by the 
authority of the Government.” * 

“This letter,” as the Select Committee justly re- 
marked, “contains a perfect plan of policy, both of 
compulsion and encouragement, which must in a very 
considerable degree operele destruefively to the 
manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far 

0 

* Ninth Report of the House of Commons’ Select 
Committee on Administration of Justice in India, 

1 1 SJ, Appendix, B7. 
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as it could operate without being eluded) to change 
the whole face of that industrial country, in order to 
render it a held of the produce of crude materials sub- 
Bcrvient to the manufactures of Great Britain."t 

The weavers, traders, artisans and 
craftsmen with their occupation gone had 
to take to cultivating the land for their 
subsistence. Agriculture has been the chief 
source of the livelihood of the natives of 
India. But under the rule of the East 
India Conipan3r, the land assessments were 
so heavy, that in Bengal, it did not pay the 
people even to plough the lands. Conse- 
quently, that which was once a garden 
present^ the spectacle of a desolate desert. 
So the European merchants could not 
raise revenues to satisfy the greed of their 
co-religionists and compatriots. It should 
be remembered that the whole of India had 
not then come under the jurisdiction of the 
company and so their tenure of Bengal 
was still precarious. There was nothing 
to prevent the people from emigrating in 
large numbers to the adjacent provinces 
and conspire and intrigue against the Eng- 
lish. IHiis must have been realized by 
some amongst them, and as land was the 
only source of subsistence left to the people, 
no wonder that the land revenue was 
proposed to be permanently settled. Of 
course the greedy Directors of the Com- 
pany went on demanding an increasing 
revenue from the land, but one man at 
least. Sir Philip Francis, saw it was impos- 
sible for his co-religionists to remain as 
rulers of Bengal it they did not come to 
any final settlement regarding the revenue 
administration ot that province. It is 
necessary to state that Sir Philip Francis 
was a member of the council ot Warren 
Hastings, the first (jOvernor-Gencral of 
India. In that capaciU', he recorded a 
minute in 1776, urging the necessity that 
existed for permanently fixing the land 
revenue demand of the State. In the course 
of that minute, he wrote 

‘‘The greater part of tlie zeiiiiadnrs were luined 
and dispossessed of the iiianagenieiU of their lands, 
and there were few people of rank and family lett, or 
of those who had fotmcily lickl high employ menls ; 
such as there were, looked for large profits, which 
the country could not afibrd tluni and paA- the rents 
also. People of lower rank were, therefore, of neces- 
sity employed ns Ainils or collectors on the part of 
the Government. These people executed a contract 
tor a stipulated sum for the district to which they 

t Ninth Report of the House of Coiiimona’ Sel^t 
on Adininistratiou of fustice in India, 
Appendix, 37. p. 64. 
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were appointed, and in effect they may be considered 
as farmers of revenue. They then proceeded from the 
Sudder, or seat of government to the districts, to 
settle with the zemindars or tenants for the revenue 
they had engaged to pay 

The Jumma once fixed, must be a matter of public 
record. It must be permanent and unalterable ; and 
the people must, if possible, be convinced that it is so. 
This condition must be fixed to the lands themselves, 
independent of any consideration of who may be the 
immediate or future proprietors. Jf there be any 
hidden wealth still existing, it will then be brought 
forth and employed in improving the land, because 
the proprietor will be satisfied that he is labouring 
for himself.’* 

The above minute was recorded in 
1776, but Permanent Settlement was not 
granted till 1793. It took seventeen long 
years for the Directors of the East India 
Company to consider these proposals. At 
one time they were even opposed to let the 
land on leases for lives or in perpetuity. 
They wrote that “having considered the 
diflerent circumstances of letting the land 
on leases for lives or in perpetuity, we do 
not, for many weighty reasons, think it at 
present advisable to adopt either of these 
methods.** 

But the rapacious policy of the English 
merchants led to the depopulation of the 
country every day. So the authorities 
were at last compelled to fix permanently 
the land revenue demand of the State in 
Bengal. We, therefore, say again, that 
although it is looked upon by some as a 
concession, it was no concession at all. A 
writer signing himself “Ich Dien’* contri- 
buted to Capita/ about eighteen years ago 
a series ot articles on “The Permanent 
Settlement.*’ He wrote 

*'\Vlien dispassionately discussed, it will appear 
most clear 9 every one Ikiw the settlement of 1793 
was arrived at to the full advantage of the Govern- 
ment 

“It will staitle most people to know that at the 
lime of the settlement only an eleventh share of the 
crops was given to the landlords and that the remain- 
ing lui-elcvcnihs were appropriated by the State as 

the share of the public In the face of these facts 

there are not wanting men, both here and in Eng. 
land, hot-headed patriots and editors of newspapers, 
who fulminate in and out of season the incredible 
story that in the settlement the zemindar was the one 
party who was benefited, and that tl.e Government 
and the cultivator were cheated outright. 

“If ever there was a great question of administra- 
tion decided upon what seemed at the time to be 
sound economic arguments, it was the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal. This is the independent opi- 
nion of no less a man than Dr. Hunter, whose views 
cannot be easily impugned But wbile the Govern- 

ment and the ryot got the lion’s share in the bargain, 
the zemindar, who was to bear the heat and bmot 
of the action, had to content himself with an insigni- 
ficant title ! The history cf the Bengal zemindars 
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for half a century after the settlement is a record of 
ruin aud disaster— a record which demonstrates that 
the assessment at first was calculated and fixed at a 
most unconscionable amount 

“The utility of a permanent tax depends on its 
amount. IHt be a moderate one, its permanence is a 
boon and a blessini; to the country ; but it can never 
be so if, as in this case, it was exorbitant, higher 
than the land could bear and out of all proportion to 
the progress of cultivation. There were then hardly 
sufficient data for the proper adjustment of the tax to 
the capacity of the soil. It was at length hurriedly 
fixed at the average amount of collections for the last 
three years, no margin having been allowed for years 
of dearth and famine, pestilence and Hood. Then 
there arose a wail that the country was overtaxed. 
From this high taxation has ever any systematic 
reduction been made ? Never, as a rule. On the other 
hand, accumulating arrears have always been realized 
with great strictness, and every method of extortion 
been practised in order to realize as large a revenue 
ns possible ! 

“The standard revenue of Todar Mall seems to 
have been all that the land could hear. All subse- 
quent augmentations were attended with cruelty and 
oppression, which reached its height in the reign of 
Mecr Cossim, who was set up by the Knglisli, whose 
policy was to ascertain in this way the produce of the 
land before assuming the supreme power of the 
country.” 

The writer then institutes a comparison 
between the Bengal zemindars and the 
landlords in Great Britain. In the latter 
country, the land-tax is only four shillings 
in the pound on the rental of the kingdom 
or only onc-fifth of the rental. In Bengal, 
when the Permanent Settlement was 
about to be concluded, the State took 
three-fifths of the produce of the country 
and the remaining two-fifths were .shared 
between the zemindars and rniyats. So 
the land tax in Bengal was three times as 
heavy as in Great Britain. But if the sub- 
sequent imposition of the Road, the Public 
Works, the Zaraindari Dawk and the Sani- 
tary Drainage cesses, be taken into consi- 
deration, it will be found that the zemin- 
dars of Bengal put in more money into the 
coffers of the State than the landlords of 
the British Isles. 

The same writer says 

“The land-tax in France amounts to about an 
eigjhth part of the net produce ol the land. In Bengal 
It was fixed at half of the proceeds from the soil, and 
this is quadruple of what it is in France. 

“Unlike England, the letting out of land is fettered 
here by legislative measures and suits about rent are 
of frequent occurrence. In England it is quite free, and 
there are no rent suits. Under this system an English 
landlord accepts the tenant who is the cleverest 
farmer and can offer the highest rent. Thus agricul- 
ture Improves there without Government interfer- 
ence.” 

So the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
was no concession at all to the people of 


that province. It benefited the Govern- 
ment more than anybody else. The British 
Government owe a debt of gratitude to 
Bengal. It is the revenue derived from 
Bengal which enabled Lord Cornwallis 
(the author of the Permanent Settlement) 
and all his successors till the time of Lord 
Dalhousie to go to war against the native 
princes of India and bring the different pro- 
vinccft-of this country under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. Sa 3 ^s a writer 
in the Cniciittn Review 

“The provinces (i.c. Bengal, Beliar and Orissa)... 
are by far the most wealthy and productive in the 
whole Empire. 

It is Iro n the r€s:>m(e% of the Gaiiitetic valley alone 
that iJovcnnmnt is furnished 2uith any surphts funds ; that 
it obtains the sinews of war^ and is enabled to clear off 
the debts it had contracted. Of the upper and lower division 
of this valley, it is the lower or that comprised in the 
Government of Jtenital, which has been a main stay of the 
bnblk finances. 'Though it does not comprise more than a 
tenth of the territory subject to the British erotvn in India, it 
yields two fifths of the revenue.'^ * 

The Government of India would not 
have been ‘furnished with any surplus 
funds’ and obtained the sinews of war, had 
they not granted Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal under the conditions which they 
themselves were not a little responsible in 
bringing about. Incidentally we may men- 
tion that although Bengal helped the Bri- 
tish ill founding and extending their Em- 
pire in India by furnishing them not only 
with soldiers who were natives of the pro- 
vince but with the sinews of war as well, 
yet some of them possess such a fine sense 
of honour and gratitude that they take 
particular delight in abusing and ill-treat- 
ing the people of that province. But then 
their habits of thought having been formed 
by political life, it is .small wonder that 
they' should lack all feelings of gratitude 
towards the people of Bengal ; for, says 
Lecky : “In political life gratitude is of all 
ties the frailest aud the most precarious ”t 
It is clear then that the permanent 
fixing of the land revenue demand of the 
State in Bengal was no concession at all, 
and its grant was not due to any motive 
of philanthropy, but was prompted by 
considerations of political and financial 
expediency. The Permanent Settlement 
benefited the government of the East India 
Company, a fact which the Anglo-Indians 
of these days are loth to admit. 

* Calcutta Review, Vol. Ill, January 18i5, pp* 
167-1G8. 

t bccky’s History of England, Vol, IV, p. 106. 
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Oa this point we add below the testi- 
mony of Raja Rammohun Roy, taken from 
his Revenue System of India. 

“(?• S7* Geveniment smtained any toss by con- 

cluding the permanent settlement of ijqj in Ben^aU Behar^ 
.arid ^rt of Orissa without taking more time to ascertain the 
net produce of the land, or waiting for further increase of 
revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of 
these provinces at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment (1793), was as high as had ever been assessed, 
and ill many instances higher than had ever before 
been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. Therefore the government 
sacrificed nothing in concluding that settlement. If 
it had not been formed, the landholders {zemimlnrs) 
would alwavs have taken care to prevent the revenue 
from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to dude 
fur.ther demands ; while the state of the cultivators 
would not have been at all better than it is now. 
However, if the government had taken the whole 
estates of the country into its own hands, as in the 
ceded and conquered provinces and the Madras Pre- 
sidency. then, by allowing the landholders only ten 
per cent, on the rents (Malikanah), and securing all 
the rest to the government, it might no doubt have 
increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole 
of the landlords in the country would then have been 
reduced to the same wretched condition as they are at 
present in the ceded and conquered provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many’ 
parts of the Madras territory ; and the whole popula- 
tion reduced to the same level of poverty. At the 
same time, the temporary increase of revenue to 
government under its own immediate management 
would also have soon fallen olT, thn ugh the miscon- 
duct and negligence of the revenue olhcers, as shewn 
by innumerable instances in which the estates were 
kept jfthas, i.c., under the immediate management of 
government.’’ 

“In my paper on the Revenue System I expressed 
an opinion that the permanent settlement has been 
beneficial to both the contracting parties, i.c., the 
government and the landholders. This position, 
which, as regards the former, was long much contro- 
verted, does not now rest upon theory ; but can be 
proved by the results of about forty j-enrs’ practice. 
To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed statements, 
Nos., l.&ll., shewing the failure of the whole amount 
of the public revenue at M<idras under the Kyotwary 
system as contrasted with the general increase of the 
revenue of Bengal under the zunieendary permanent 
settlement ; the latter diffusing prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or 
Ryotwary system), without c fleeting any material 
increase, in that particular branch, has, by its im- 
poverishing influence, tended to dry up the other 
sources of Revenue: a fact which must stand valid 
and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority of 
the latter, until a contrary fact of gi cater or at least 
equal weight can be adduced.” 

“Statement 1st.— Bengal, Beiiar axu Orissa. 

“By a comparative view of the Revenues ofBeng.nl, 
Behar and Orissa, from the period of the Perpetual 
Settlement, it appears that, in the thirty-five years, 
from 1792-3 to 1827-28, there was a total increase 
the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 
per cent. (101*71), and that this increase has been 
steady and progressive up to the present time ; in 


the first seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809-10) 
it was about. 42V^ per cent ; in the next eighteen 
years (from 1809-10 to 1827-28) percent., and 

in the tlast ten years of that period (from 1817-18 to 
1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

‘These results arc extracted from the Second. 
Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Company in 1810, p. 80 ; the Second 
Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenue of 
Cuttack was incorporated with that of Bengal, but 
in 1822 the revenue of this Province did not exceed 
185,000/.” 

“Statement 2no.— Madras. 

“By a comparative view of the revenue of the old 
British territory in Madras, it appears that during 
tlic same period of thirty-*fiYe years (i.e. from 1793 to 
1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per 
cent. (40*15), on the total amount of the .whole re- 
venue. That the increase during the first seventeen 

years (from 1793 to 1810) was ISiViT per cent. ; that 
in the next eight years the increase was only about 
3 ! 2 per cent. ; and that in the last eighteen years, (i.e. 
from 1810 to 1828) there has been a decrease of 

-tVo* per cent. 

“These results are extracted from the Second Re- 
port of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
Hast India Company in 1810 (p. 88) ; Second Report 
of 1830 (p. 98), and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31.” 

Assuming for the sake of argument that 
the motive which led the merchants consti- 
tuting the East India Company to grant 
Permanent Settlement to Bengal was phi- 
lanthropic, why was it not extended to 
other provinces of India ? Wh 3 r should 
philanthropy have been condned to 
Bengal ? As a matter of fact, such a pro- 
mise was held out to the natives of the 
Upper Provinces by the British Indian 
Government. We read in H. Colebrooke’s 
minute of 1808 

“Government is pledged, by the proclamation of 
the 4th July, 1802, and iltli July, 1805, to conclude a 
Permanent Settlement with the landholders, at the 

expiration of the periods there specified, 

“The pledge which has thus been solemnly con- 
tracted cannot be forfeited without such a glaring 
violation of promise as would lose us deservedly 

the confidence of the people 

“it appears to be a very prevalent opinion, that 
the British system of administration is not generally 
palatable to our Indian subjects. Admitting this 
opinion to be not unfounded, it follows that while 
they taste none but the unpalatable parts of the sys- 
tem, and while the only boon which would be accept- 
able to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, and 
with them the body of the people, must be more and 
more estranged from the go .'enmicut, in proportion 
to the expectations which they formed, and the 
disappointment which they will have experienced.” 

The author of the Economic History of 
British India writes that the Directors 
“had been once influenced by circumstances 
to sacrifice a prospective increase in their 
profits for the good of a nation The 
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Directors were never guilty of such gene- 
rosity aisfain.”* 

The Directors cautioned the Governor- 
General in India **in the most pointed 
manner against pledging us to the exten- 
sion of the Bengal hxed assessment to our 
newly acquired territories.” t 

In all civilised countries, the land re- 
venue demand of the State is permanently 
fixed ; and in granting Permanent Settle- 
ment to Bengal, which, as shown above, 
the Government of the day were influenced 
by the circumstances to grant, there was 
no out of the way concession made from 
any philanthropic considerations. Had it 
been so, they would have redeemed their 
pledge to the inhabitants of other pro- 
vinces also. 

Those who attribute any altruistic 
motives to the authorities of the Hast 
India Company’’ or their servants for the 
grant of the Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal are ignorant of the principles 
which their Government were laying down 
for carrying out the administration of 
their Indian possessions in the very year 
of the grant of the Permanent Settlement 
to Bengal. In 1793, Mr. Barlow, as 
Secretary to the Indian Government, 
drew up the minute on which the Bengal 
Regulations were based. According to 
him, 

“The two principal ubjccls which the Governmeut 
ought to have in view in all its arrangements, are to 
insure its political safety, and to render the posses- 
Bton of the country as advantageous as possible to 
the Bast India Company and the British nation.” 

Kaye, whose opening chapter on the 
administration of the East India Company 
is the authority for the above extract, 
truly observes 

“The servants of the Company had been for 
nearly two centuries regarding tlie natives of India 
only as so many dark-faced and dark-souled 
Gentiles, whom it was their mission to over reach in 

business, and to ovcr-conic in war Rarlo .v, wlio 

sat at the feet of Corn walli«, was far in advance of 
his predecessors*^rar in adva 'ce of the great mass of 
his contemporaries. There may be expressions in his 
suggestive minute to jar upon the sensitive chords 
of modern philanthropy ; but we must read it, not 
with the eyes of meridian enlightenment, but with 
the hazy vision of men just awakening, as it were, 
from dreams of conquest, and only then ceasing to 
look upon the inhabitants of India as a race of men 
to be defrauded and subdued.” 

Reading the above, can any one believe 
that the grant of the Permanent Settle- 

Economic History of British India, p. 181. 

t Despatch of 27lh November, 1811. 


ment was made from altruistic motives 
involving sacrifice of revenue ? Even if any 
Directors of the East India Company had 
said that it was an act of philanthropy, 
which as far as we know, they did not, and 
even though present day Anglo-Indians 
say S'^, we should be disinclined to be very 
credulous, for reasons which may be inferr- 
ed from the following extracts from Free- 
man and the Times : 

“And when the parlies to a treaty make any very 

exalted professions as to their motives, we feel 

somewhat as a wary magistrate feels when counsel 
begins to take a very high inoral tone ; he knows 
that there is so;iic hole in the argument, and he 

looks about to see where the hole is But when 

wc come to manifestoes, proclamations, here we 

are in the very chosen region of lies ; yet they are 

instructive lies ; they are lies told by people who 
know the tiuth : truth may even, by various pro- 
cesses, b.* got out of the lies ; but it will not be got 
out of them by the process of believing them* lie is 
of child-like simplicity indeed who believes every 
act of Parliament, as telling us, not only what 
certain august p.‘rsons did, but the motives which 
led them to do it ; so is he who believes that the 
verdict and sentence of every court was necessarily 
perfect righteousness, even in liin;s where orders 
were sent beforehand for the trial and execution of 
such a man.” (l''reemairs Mvthoih of Historical 
Study ; London, 1886, pp. 2o8-259). 

“Porcigners disbelieve in the existence of the phi- 
lanthropic ideas and feelings atiiongst us ; they 
naturally believe that when wc allege them as a 
ground of international action we arc using them as 
a cloak to cover ulterior ends.”— T/ie 7V/iies, London^ 
September Sth^ lSi)6. 

The Anglo-Indian contention is that 
as, area for area, Bengal pays less land- 
revenue than the other provinces, she 
ought to pay more. We, however, think 
that Governmqnt takes more from the agri- 
cultural population of these other provinces 
than it ought to, and, therefore, it ought 
to reduce its assessment there, or, at least, 
fix it permanently at its present amount. 
We also think that as the land-revenue 
taken from them is higher than in Bengal, 
Government ought, p'roportionately, to 
spend more for the general and agricul- 
tural education and improvement of the 
health of their rural populations than it 
docs. As for Bengal, the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue here, as 
shown before, \t'as not only a virtue of 
necessity, but it has benefited both Govern- 
ment and the land-holders. It has also 
indirectly made the other branches of 
revenue prosperous. Supposing, however, 
that Government has, on tlie whole, lost 
some revenue in Bengal,— this loss was 
certainly not incurred by the East Indian 
Company, who gained by the settlement, 
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—it has been mor^ than Compensated 
by being able, during the Company’s 
regime, to conquer extensive territories 
with the revenues of Bengal. Moreover, 
a promise made by the State cannot be 
dightly broken. 

A word to the Bengal land-holders 
themselves. Some of them have spent large 
sums for the education of the people. 
Some have given considerable amounts 
for medical relief. A tew have spent 
certain amounts for agricultural develop- 
ment, and others have invested a fraction 
of their wealth in industrial enterprises. 
A^ very few, again, have devoted the 
leisure purchased at the cost of the labour 
of the peasantry to the cultivation of 
letters and arts and to other elevating 
pursuits. But, on the whole, it must be 
said that the hereditary land-holding class 
in Bengal are neither an honor to them- 
selves, nor a source of enlightenment, 
strength and prosperity to the mass of the 
people, of whom they claim to be the natur- 
al leaders, but whom they are as yet unfit 
to lead. Their wealth is an unearned incre- 
ment spent in luxury and ostentation, -4 
not delicate or refined, but coarse and 


vulgar for the most part,— and, worse 
still, in many instances, in brutalis- 
ing sensuality and vice. Under the 
circumstances, though the British 
bureaucracy will not be justified in undo- 
ing or modifying, and may not undo 
or modify, the Permanent Settlement, 
the arrangement certainly cannot and 
will not endure, unless the landholders 
can justify its continued existence accord- 
ing to a higher law than that made by 
the British Government. Not only must 
they themselves become cultured and 
useful members of society, but they must 
also devote their leisure and their surplus 
wealth to the promotion of the welfare 
of the mass of the people. The peasants, 
on whose labour they live as parasites, 
are sure to come into power no unholy 
combination of European Business-men 
and Bureaucrats on the one hand and 
British-lndian-Associationists on the other 
can prevent the accession to power of 
those who are really the people. And when 
they do get power, they will not feel 
bound by a pledged word which was not 
t/ie/r pledged word, unless its sacredness 
is self-evident by its fruits. 


THE REV. T- KNOWLES’S SCHEME FOR THE ROMANiZATlON 

OF ALL INDIAN WRITING 


R omanized riindustam has long been 
before the world, and it is about 
thirty-six years since the late Mr. J. 
F. Browne, Judge then of the 24-Parganas 
District in Bengal, carried on his propa- 
garda for the employment of the Roman 
alphabet in writing Bengali. He won over 

two notable adherents, got Bankim- 
chandra’s famous novel, (“Dur- 

geshanandinl”), printed in Roman charac- 
ter (Roman Akshare Mudrita), and 
circulated copies of the book as thus 
printed. In the preface to the romanized 
edition of the book, issued in the year 
1B81, it is stated that Bankimchandra, 
though “opposed” to the views of the 
‘‘Roman Akshara Samaj,” allowed his 
book to be brought out in a romanized 
garb “from a spirit of liberality and 


fairness to the views of others.” In the 
same year, 1881, in opposition to Mr. 
Browne’s scheme, I put forth, in the 
Calcutta Review^ an article entitled “A 
Universal Alphabet and the Translitera- 
tion of Oriental Languages.” I was then, 
as I am now, a believer in the ultimate 
prevalence of a cosmopolitan alphabet, 
built up with the Roman small letters, but 
divested of the defects that now attend the 
Roman alphabet and the system of writing 
based upon it. The Roman alphabet is the 
most widely spread alphabet in the world ; 
and the three foremost races of men in the 
world— the English-speaking, the German- 
speaking and the French-speaking— use it, 
the German black-letter alphabet being 
substantially the same as the Roman and 
on the way to yield place to the latter. 
Another point in its favour is that it admits 
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of being printed in much smaller iype than 
alphabet of the Persi-Arabic and Dtvangari 
families. This, however, is not a matter 
of primary importance. But after all, it 
is not at all desirable that the Roman 
alphabets, as it is, should become the uni- 
versal alphabet of the world. I quote 
below, in this connection, five passages 
from my article. 

(1) ‘Tn making the Roman the basis 
of a universal alphabet, however, there 
can be no reason why its patent defects 
should be cherished and perpetuated. 
Reason and human happiness demand that 
its de6ciencies should he made good by 
supplementary letters in the case of 
languages whose sounds it cannot ad- 
equately represent, and that the superflu- 
ous symbols it has be rejected or other- 
wise utilised. Such obvious defects, again, 
as the existing divergence between capital 
letters and small letters, and between 
printed letters and script letters should be 
got rid of.*’ 

(2) “In choosing between the forms of 
capital and small letters there can be little 
hesitation which to throw overboard. 
The very difficulty of writing capitals 
medially or finally led, it appears, to the 
invention of small letters. Small letters 
are so much simpler in form and so much 
more largely cmploy’^ed than capital letters, 
that to give up the latter w-ould certainly 
be to work along ‘the line of least re- 
sistance’.’’ 

(3) “The present wide difference be- 
tween printed and script letters may be 
reconciled. In Italics we have the connect- 
ing link between the two sets of symbols. 
In printing, or in the current hand, the 
letters need not, however, be slant, as the 
Italic characters are. Erect letters shaped 
like Italics, would effect a full reconcilia- 
tion between printing and current hand- 
writing ; while Italic characters in their 
present slant forms could be reserved for 
the purposes they now serve.’’ 

(4) “Locking to existing facts, it seems 
quite clear that a universal alphabet must 
be based on the Roman. The Roman 
alphabet has certain inherent merits of its 
own, but what is of far more importance 
than this is the fact that all Western 
Europe— the chief seat of science, learning 
and industry— uses this alphabet (the 
German alphabet being substantially the 
same^ as the Roman) ; and all America 
(destined to become hereafter the most 


populous Quarter of the Globe), and the 
rising English-speaking communities in 
Australasia and South Africa use it too. 

The Greek or Greek-derived alphabets 
current in the eastern half of Europe (with 
the exception, and that partial only, of 
the circumscribed territory now left to 
the Turks), and in the vasjt, though now 
sparsely peopled Russian dominions in Asia 
do not differ very widely again from the 
Roman alphabet. Everything therefore 
points to the Roman alphabet, with 
necessary modifications, ultimately super- 
seding all other forms of writing.*' 

(5) “The haphazard arrangement of 
the letters in the Roman alphabet, though 
pre-eminently historical, for its origin can 
be traced back even to the primitive 
hieroglyphic writing, ought likewise to be 
abandoned for something like the scienti- 
fic arrangment of the Devanagari alphabet. 
The letters of the alphabet should be 
named after some uniform system like that 
which obtains in Devanagari, and not cer- 
tainly in the unsystematic English uray, 
which in this respect contrasts very un- 
favourably with that of the rival nation 
across the Channel.” 

In my article, I criticised in detail the 
system of transliteration followed by Mr. 
Browne. About this 1 need say here nothing 
more than this, that in following the 
orthodox mode of transliteration he made 
many of his ronianized Bengali words 
un-Bcngali, after all. I give only two 
examples. Sahya for (pronounced 
Sojjho), and svatva for >^5 (pronouced 
Satto) can hardly be called Bengali. 

In the year 1910, the Rev. J. Knowles 
brought before the world, in his booklet, 
Our Duty to India and Indian Illiterates, 
a far more elaborate scheme than the 
late Mr. Browne’s, for the writing of 
all Indian languages by means of Roman 
letters, supplemented, not by diacritically 
marked Roman letters, but by “the 
phonotypic letters of Sir Issac Pitman 
and Mr. A. J. Ellis, with Romanic 
letters for the Indian ‘cerebrals’ and the 
‘peculiar Semelic gutturals and sibilants”— 
the whole lot, Roman letters and supple- 
mentary letters, being styled Romanic by 
the reverend gentknian. He gives up the 
haphazard historical arrangement of the 
letters in the Roman alphabet, and adopts 
the scientific arrangement of the Indian 
alphabets, the chief of which is the Deva- 
nagari. He discards one glaringdefect of the 
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Roman alphabet, namely, the existence of 
capital letters different in shape from small 
letters, but retains another glaring defect, 
namely, cursive letters different in shape 
from the corresponding letters as printed. 
The reason assigned for the retention of 
this defect is by no means satisfactory. 
“There is some reason,** says he, “in 
having slightly different forms in reading 
and writing— the book in hand is easy to 
read, the business hand facile to write— 
but the capitals may be left out, especially 
as in Indian languages there arc no capi- 
tals.’* Indian languages have not only no 
capitals, but they have no recognised cur- 
sive letters riny way distinct from letters as 
they are printed. The letters as printed 
arc the same as they are written. Such 
slight variations as facile writing demands 
are allowed, and every writer is free to 
make his own slight variations. Such 
variations are very much slighter than the 
specimens of the “slightly different forms’* 
given on p. 05 of the Rev. J. Knowles’s 
booklet. Some of these so-called “slightly 
different forms’* arc considerably or even 
largely different, while they arc all slant, 
while the printed letters arc all vertical. 
In Indian writing there is no change from 
vcrticality to obluiuity. In giving up an 
Indian and adopting in its place a Romanic 
alphabet, it is certainly’' not desirable that 
we should give up any advantage that we 
now possess and adopt instead a dis- 
adv<antage. 

The use of dots as diacritical marks may 
be called a faulty system, particularly for 
the reason that dots have a knack of being 
omitted in writing. But appendages to 
Roman letters on Pitman’s system as 
given on p. 34 of the Rev. J. Knowles’s 
booklet arc faultier in that they do not lend 
themselves to facile writing, while the 
multiple means, on Pitman’s system, for 
marking the long sounds of vowels is most 
objectionable. I'o appendages invented, it 
would be far more difficult to secure uni- 
versal assent than to the use of dots. 
Dotting seems to be the easiest method of 
modifying Roman letters for representing 
sounds slightly different from those which 
are properly thCir own. To say nothing of 
the unnecessary dots over the Roman 
letters i and over j, dotting exists in Ger- 
man, in connection with the letters a, o, 
and u ; and it is a distinguishing trait of 
the Arabic alphabet and its variants that 
are in use throughout the Musalman 


world. It is a characteristic also of all 
systems of transliteration by Roman let- 
ters, of Indian and other Asiatic writing. 
Transliteration and the writing and print- 
ing of hitherto unwritten languages iu 
Roman character has been preparing the 
way for the ultimate adoption of a uni- 
versal alphabet of which the letters shall 
be the Roman small letters, with supple- 
mentary small letters for supplying the 
deficiencies of the Roman alphabet, and the 
arrangement of the letters in the alphabet 
shall be the scientific Indian arrangement. 
For this reason such universal alphabet 
may very properly be ceillcd Indo-Romanic, 
a name used by Sir Monicr Williams in his 
Sanskrit-Eiiglish Dictionary ; and it will be 
for every language to use as many letters 
of this alphabet as will suffice for express- 
ing all its elementary sounds. The initia- 
tion by Sir William Jones, in the year 1788, 
of the romanization of oriental writing 
deserves to be regarded as an epoch- 
making event, for it was the initial step, 
though unconsciously taken, towards pro- 
viding the world with a universal alpha- 
bet. In the application of the Roman 
character to the writing of an oriental 
language, Sir William Jones had indeed 
been anticipated by a Portuguese Padre 
who brought out, in the year 1743, a 
Bengali Grammar and Dictionary in 
Portuguese, the Bengali words in the book 
being in the Roman character and spelt 
according to the rules of Portuguese pro- 
nunciation.* The Padre’s aim was thus 
the limited one of helping such of his 
countrymen as might have proselytising 
work to do in Bengal, and not to devise, 
like Sir William Jones, a general scheme 
of transliteration into Roman character. 
The Rev. J. Knowles’s move has been a step 
forward in this direction, but a faulty 
move in certain respects. A further step 
forward and a faultless one is needed. If 
India or any other country is to give up 
its own method of writing and adopt the 
one which may well be called, as said 
above, the Indo-Romanic, it is necessary 
that all defects whatever that cling to the 
Roman method of writing as now preval- 
ent in Europe and the much wider Europe 
that some European nations have created 
abroad should be avoided. 

On p. 2 of the Rev. J. Knowles’s booklet 
occurs the following sentence “The 

• The Linguistic Survey of ladia^ Vol. Y., Part I, 
Introduction, p. 2S. * 
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British and Foreign Bible Seciety reports 
that the illiteracy of the people of India is 
the greatest hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel and on p. 8 of the booklet the 
point dealt with is, “The great cause of 
Illiteracy— Complicated Native Charac- 
ters.’* The greatest hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel in India is not the 
illiteracy of the Indian people, but the 
existence of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religious systems. A German missionary 
told me long ago that it was hard to convert 
Hindusand Muhammadans to Christianity, 
for they had their Ramayan and their 
Koran. It is quite a fallacy, again, to say 
that the complicated native characters 
are the cause of Indian illiteracy. Literacy 
and illiteracy in all countries have, in the 
absence of a compulsory system of educa- 
tion, been governed by the practical needs 
of the people concerned, and not by the 
simplicity or complexity of the method of 
writing that is prevalent. Burmah has a 
complicated system of writing, while 
Spain and Portugal have a simple system, 
using, as they do, in common with the 
rest of Western Europe, the Roman 
alphabet. But literacy is far more wide- 
spread in Burmah than in Spain and 
Portugal. Up. to the time of Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 literacy in 
Scotland was a long way ahead of literacy 
in England, though the system of writing 
in both the countries was the same. 
England has the same n on-phonetic, con- 
ventional and inconsistent system of writ- 
ing now as she had fortysix years ago. 
Literacy has within these fortysix years 
made immense strides in England, not 
because of any improvement in the English 
system of writing, but because of the 
adoption of compulsory education in the 
country. In learning to read and write 
words of the language that one speaks, the 
difficujty felt is comparatively small, 
however badly the words may be spelt ; 
but the difficulty is very great to the 
foreCgner when the language that he has to 
learn .is badly spelt, as is the English 
language. The, Rev. J. Knowles’s estimate 
of the difficulty of learning any of the 
Indian indigenous systems of writing has 
been formed from the foreigner’s and not the 
native’s stand -point. His idea seems to be 
that it is as difficult lor an Indian child 
speaking any particular Indian language 
to learn the indigenous system of writing 
that laoguage as it is for an BngUsh mis- 
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sionary to learn it, and he forgets that if 
the English system of writing, which is far 
worse, for instance, than the Bengali 
system, which too is bad enough, does nbt 
materially obstruct the English-speaking 
child’s acquiring the English system of 
writing, there can be no reason why the 
Bengali system should prove an obstruc- 
tion to the Bengali child. The words of a 
child's vern;icular tongue being known to 
the child, the difficulties that attend such 
bad spelling as ‘have’ and ‘gave’;. ..‘laugh* 
and ‘tliought’; ‘thin’ and ‘then’; ‘bough' 
(bau),‘bow’ (bau), and ‘bow’ (b5 or rather 
boo) are overcome without much trouble. 
But to the foreigner the trouble is very 
great. Englishmen have a wide field of 
charity in their own land in trying to save 
rising generations of English children from 
the necessity of learning the present very 
faulty system of English writing, by set- 
ting up a phonetic system of writing in its 
place. 

The Kev. J. Knowles’s endeavour is 
decidedly well-meant, but it is faulty and 
premature. The ideal in all schemes of 
alphabet reform should be the prevalence, 
ultimately, of a universal alphabet. The 
first practical step towards the adoption 
of a universal alphabet should be an agree- 
ment among the nations of the world that 
now use the Roman alphabet (the German 
black letter alphabet is substantially the 
same as the Roman), about uniformity of 
sound for each letter of the alphabet, and 
about modifications of Roman letters for 
representing elementary sounds wanting 
in the Latin language. 

To take the vowels first: “There are 
eleven Leitin vowels : a%ee6on;y;u(l 
y was a sound unknown in com- 
mon Latin, and imported into the learned 
language from Greece ; it answers to 
French u or to German u in Muller, with, 
however, a marked tendency to pass into 
i.” (Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of 
the French Language^ Clarendon Press 
Scries, 2ud Edition, Introduction, p. xlviii.) 
leaving aside the dubious y, the "five 
vowels a, e, o, i, u, with their long and 
short sounds, have not the same uniform 
power in all the languages that are writ- 
ten with the Roman letters. In the English 
language, the letter a,, for indtanee, has, 
in addition to the proper short and . long 
Latin sounds, as in the words mica and 
father^ respectively, so many as five other 
distinct sounds, as in apy^ b^te^ batf what 
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and alL In German a, 6 and i'l are used for 
representing sounds wanting iti Latin. In 
French the simple u-sound is represented 
by ou, and the letter u is used for. repre- 
senting a peculiar French vowel sound. 
All such divergences require to be expelled 
by the adoption of a uniform system. 

As regards consonants, it may be in- 
stanced that in Latin, “c was hard and 
pronounced like k” (Brachet’s Dictionary, 
p, Ixxv),^ but that in English, French and 
German it is sounded sometimes as k and 
sometimes as s, and that in Italian 
it has sometimes the k-souiid and some- 
times the English* ch-sound, a sound 
which was wanting in Latin and which 
is represented in English by ch or tch, in 
French by tch and in German by tsch. It 
has been a good device adopted by the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal to appropriate c to the ) 
English ch-sound (Devanagari sound) 
and it has been not a bad device also to 
appropriate j for representing the English 
j-soiind (Devanagari sound). In Latin 
the sound of j wasi-i (Brachet’s Dictionary, 

р. xc/. If c is eniplo 3 'cd to represent the 

I’cvanagari sound, then it would be very 
proper, it seems, to employ g for represent- 
ing the Bengali ^-sound in (which is 

the general East Bengal sound of 5 and is 
intermediate between the English ch- and 
s-sounds), instead of employing it, as is 
done by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for reprsenting the Devanagari ir-sound, 
which corresponds to the English sh-sound 
in show. Now cj having in French writing 
a sound, dificrent from the Devanagari u- 
sound and identical or ycr}'^ nearly i«lciitical 
with the ^-souiid, it is certainly objection- 
able to employ it for representing the ir- 
sound. The s-soiuid of c and g could not 
have come directly from the k-sound of 

с. It. must have come through the 
intermediation of the ch- or sr- sound, 
which is akin to the k-sound. Again, 

S is very unlike in shape to s ; but it is 
desirable that the allied sounds, s and 
sh in English, should be represented by 
characters similar in shape. The device of 
representing the English sh-sound l 3 y a 
reversed s, after the example of the 

* R here assumed that the Rnp;lish ch and j 
ounds are simple sounds corresponding to the sounds 

^ and Sf, respectively, and not compounds, as 
tsh and dzh. 


reversal of by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for " representing the short 
e-sound, might answer well it seems. The 
device in the Esperanto alphabet of repre- 
senting the English sh-sound in show by 
putting an angular mark over s, and the 
device of using the accent mark oyer s, 
adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society, are 
far less objectionable than the representa- 
tion of the n-sound by g. 

The nations of Western Europe and of 
the niiieh wider Europe which some of 
them have created abroad should first set 
their own house in order by having for 
their us.! a common Roman alphabet with 
one uniform sound for each letter and a 
letter for each simple sound, before they 
can successfully’^ carry on a propaganda 
for the supersession, ultimately, of all 
other alphabets by the Homan. • But 
transliteration into Roman letters is a 
present necessity in respect of proper names 
at any rate. It is in every way desirable, 
therefore, that I)y international agreement 
there should be one method of translitera- 
tion or rather of phonemic transcription 
in Roman character, for there is the out- 
standing fact that certain letters of non- 
Roman alphabets have not the same 
powers in all languages that are written 
with them. * 

In Japan there has been a “Society for 
the Romanization of Japanese,** and the 
“Indian Daily News** of the 16th Novem- 
ber, 1916, contained the following an- 
nouncement “Japan has decided to 
adopt the Latin alphabet. A Scientific 
Commission has been appointed to effect 
the transcription. From next year the 
teaching of the Latin alphabet will become 
compulsory in the schools of the country.** 
That in China “Roman letters are becom- 
ing more used,” the Rev. J. Knowles in- 
forms his rctiders on p. 4S of his booklet. 
On postage stamps and the like, such 
letters have become a necessity'. With 
Japan using the Latin alphabet, China 
cannot stick* very long to her idiographs. 

/riic eminent" German savant, Lepsius, 
put forth long ago a Standard Alphabet, 
but it has made no way yet to general 
adoption among scholars for purposes of 
transliteration, much less to general 
acceptance among the nations of Europe. 
Lepsius*s Standard Alphabet has a rather 
complicated system of differentiating sym- 
bols, including some vowel letters under 
others, and a few Greek letters too as 
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against the much simpler process of mere 
dotting letters. This lias hccii a serious 
bar in -the way of its being generally 
adopted. 

Lepsius expresses himself thus in regard 
to the sounds of the Sanskrit language, 
and the Devanagari characters which 
represent them “No language has a 
system of sounds more rich and regularly 
developed than the Snaskrit, or expresses 
them so perfectly by its alphabets. The 
old grammarians of India did not, indeed, 
invent the Devanagari character.?, but they 
brought them to the state of ijerfection 
which they now possess. With an acumen 
worthy of all admiration, with physiolo- 
gical and linguistic views more accurate 
than those of .an}" other jjcople, those 
gratnniariatis penetrated so deeply into 
the relations of sounds in their own lan< 
guage that we at this day may gain in- 
struction from them, for the better under- 
standing of the sounds of our own lan- 
guages. On this aceount no language 
and no alphabet are better suited to 
serve, not as an absolute rule, but as a 
starting point for the construction of a 
universal linguistic alphabet, than that 
of ancient Indi.a.’’* But when he con- 
siders the question of the arrangement of 
the letters In an alphabet for the world, 
he exhibits a narrow, illiberal spirit, and 
the characteristic European pride, as the 
passage quoted below from the SUindatd 
Alphabet fpp. 16—17) will show. 

“A scientific arrangement can only be 
obtained by keeping 'Vowels and Conso- 
nants by themselves, and by arranging 
the latter according to the diflerent classes 

of organs Any arrangement of the 

letters according to the organs would 
present great difficulty to Europeans who 
are accustomed only to the Latin mode. 
......For foreigners, however, who will 

have under any circumstances to relinqu- 
ish their accustomed succession of letters, 
it IS of little importance what new 
arrangement they may adopt, where con- 
venience and practical utility only arc 
aimed at. The case would assume a differ- 
alphabetical arrangement 
of European languages were as diversified 
as their orthographies. In this case a new 
and necessarily organical arrangement 
would be unavoidable. But inasmuch as 



all European nations use one and the same 
order of letters as handed down to them 
by the Romans, who received it from the 
Greeks, who again received it thousands 
of years ago from the Phoenicians, they 
possess also the right of communicating 
the historical arrangement as well as the 
charactens themselves to the foreign 
nations.*^ 

It is not eas^” to see what could induce 
Indians, who do keep “Vowels and Con- 
sonants by themselves” and arrange the 
latter “according to the different classes 
of organs,” to give uji this scientific method, 
which, by the way, i.s also their historical 
method, and adopt the European method, 
which is historical indeed but quite un- 
scientific. The adoption of the character k 
for the characters, or any other correpond- 
ing Indian character, of the character g 
for the character n or any otlier corres- 
ponding Indian character, and so forth, 
would he quite a different kind of thing 
from a downright adoption of the Latin 
alphabet, as it is. The former is desirable 
as being a means of securing, not only 
Indian solidarity in the matter of writing, 
but as largely advancing' the cause of 
cosmopolitan solidarit 3 ^ The latter is 
undesirable as being a letrograde move- 
ment from a scientific to an unscientific 
stage of alphabetic evolution. 

The application by Sir William Jones 
in the year 17S8 of Roman letters to the 
transliteration of Oriental writingdeserves, 
as I have already observed, to be remem- 
bered as an epoch-making event, for it 
was the initial step, taken for the 
institution of an alphabet for the entire 
world. But a long conflict awaits the 
devising of a system of phonetic writing 
that will ■ command universal adhe- 
sion. “There are many phonetic alph«a- 
bets,” says Mr. Walter Rippmaun in his 
Sounds of Spoken English (p. and out 
of the many he has aVl opted for his book 
the alphabet of the Association Phondtique 
Internationale of Paris, on the ground that 
“all else being cciual, the one most widely' 
used is the most valuable.” But is this 
alphabet more widely used than the method 
of Transliteration into Roman letters of 
the Sanskrit and allied Alphabets used by 
the Royal Asiatic Society and adopted by 
the^ Geneva Oriental Congress in 1894, 
which, with very slight variations, is em- 
ployed by learned individuals and learned 
Societies— as in Prof. Aufrecht’s Rig-Veda 
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Samhita in Roman character, Sir Monier 
Williamses Sanskrit-En^lish Dictionary^ the 
transliterations in Sir George Gricrson*s 
monumental work, thcLin^imtic Survey of 
India, the Pali Text Society's publications^ 
^and the transcription of many living non- 
European languages in Roman character ? 
Is it more widely used than the Esperanto 
Alphabet? As to “all else being equal*’, 
this can hardly be urged in favour of the 
phonetic script which has emanated from 
Paris, in comparison with the Esperanto 
alphabet. Serious objections may be urged 
against the script which, calling itself pho- 
netic, uses the non-phoiietic complex symbol 
IV, drawn from Anglo-Saxon, for expres- 
sing the simple a-sound in bat, in face of 
the phonetic symbol iv in Latin, as in the 
word Oesar (sounded as Kae-sar), and has 
so many as 14 characters (including the jc) 
that arc different from Roman characters. 
Why then not give up Roman characters 
altogether, and build up an alphabet on 
the basis of Melville Bell’s “Universal 
Visible Speech Alphabet*’, in which the 
letters arc so shaped as to show how they 
are to be sounded. SikJi a course, though 
theoretically justifiable, no one would 
|v think of practically following. One more 
remark* about the phonetic script, I have to 
make. No innovation is justifijiblc which 
is not demonstrably an improvement. A 
departure from the venerable a, e, o, &c., 
to a:, c:, o Ccc., appears to be not 
justifiable. In the phonetic script “the 
sign : indicates length and • hall-length.** 
Could not the three grades of quantit}" be 
indicated thus c, e, e ? If the dotting 
of letters, as it is done by Orientalists, is 
objectionable, why should not the putting 
of a dot or two dots after a vowel 
be objectionable likewise ? The sohdisant 
International I’honctie Alphabet may be 
called international in the sense of being 
now cmjjloYcd by individuals of several 
nations in the particular field ot the study 
and teaching of phonetics, but it has no 
chance of being adopted by all nations 
to the abandonment of the alphabets they 
now use. 

It is desirable that the leading ad- 
vocates of phonetic writing in all civiliml 
countries should arrive lit a consensus 
about the representation of simple 
sounds of human speech by means ot 
Roman characters, and supplementary 
modified Roman characters, so £is to be 
able to devise a system ot phonetic 


writing that can win its way to universal 
acceptance. Till the advent of such a 
system, it would be unwise on the part 
of any European to attempt romanizing 
any non-European system of writing. 

The use of more than two dots for dia- 
critical marking is noway convenient, and 
one or two dots cannot meet international 
requirements. Lepsius’s universal stan- 
dard alphabet has so many as 7 variations 
from r, and so many as 11 from t. I have 
in this connection a humble suggestion of 
mine to make, and this is the employment 
of the mathematical device of using in- 
ferior numerical figures, as in the series 

a^x-f agX^ + a^x^d- the inferior 

figures being understood to signify vary- 
ing degrees of affinity to the Roman letters 
to which they arc attached. The English 
a in fat or hat is called, according to Eng- 
lish practice, the short of a in fate (pro- 
nounced feet), but this so-called long sound 
of a is quite different from the Latin long a 
(a), and is allied to the Latin c. It would 
be quite proper, therefore, to write fe.t 
for fat, if Cj is taken to represent the 
variation from the Latin e-sound, which 
is cciuivalent to the a-sound in fat. 
Lepsius’s representation of this sound by 
I seems to be based on the fact of the 
sound beiug written, with a in English, 
while it is allied to the sound of the Latin 
e. In Bengali, the letter of which the 
usual sound is c or c, has acquired in the 
word v£i^, the a-sound in fat ; and the a 
form of '4 in c*f^1 has also acquired this 
sound. The compound character J1, of 
which the proper sound is ya or ia has, 
also acquired the sound. 

I have selected inferior figures instead of 
figures used in the manner of indices, 
because indices denote quantitative rela- 
tions of a particular character, which infer- 
ior figures do not ; and also because, if 
neccssarv, the numerical figures ® and 
5, put up as indices and denoting power, 
in a sense different thougli from what the 
wortl bears in Mathematics, might be 
employed to indicate the five grades of 
sounds assigned to vowels by Dr. Sweet, 
who says, however, that for practical 
purposes three grades would suffice. Dr. 
Sweet’s charge against dots that they are 
“inconspicuous” cannot be urged against 
inferior numerical figures, and one thing 
in their favour is that their employment 
would render the casting of new types un- 
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necessary. If the Lepsian J and ® are per- 
missible, I see no reason why a^, a^, d^, d,, 

etc., should be not only permissible, but 
considered preferable. The inferior figures, 

etc., are intended to be used for 

denoting gradually decreasing affinity 
between non-Latin simple sounds and the 
nearest Latin sound expressed by a Roman 
letter. The ascertainment of the varying 
degrees of affinit 3 r would be attended with 
difficulty in certain cases. This difficulty, 
it would be for phoneticians to overcome 
in the best way they can. 

The Rev. J. Knowles docs not show 
himself an advocate of phonetic transcrip- 
tion in Roman or in his Romanic character, 
but such transcription is a thing needed 
for languages like Bengali which are not 
phonetically, but conventionally^ written. 
Phonetic writing has still many powerful 
opponents, among whom have ranked men 
ot Lord Rosebery’s calibre. I am glad, 
however, to be able to cpiote here the ver- 
dict of the eminent English journalist. Sir 
Harry Johnston, as pronounced in his 
article “Our Faulty Education” in the 
Review of Reviews for August l9l6. 
“Sooner or later, however, English, like all 
other surviving languages, will have to be 
spelt according to the universal phonetic 
system. We cannot * much longer put up 
with the time-wasting nonsense of the non- 
correspondence between the use of letters 
and the sounds they arc intended to repre- 
sent, whether this be continued in French, 
Russian, Irish, Welsh or English— the chief 


offenders against such a common sense 
prescription!” Sir Harry lurther says that 
after the standardization of the pronunci- 
ation of a language, “we must desire a 
clear, yet .sitiiple phonetic system of transli- 
teration. There is no special need to make 
any special search for such a system ; one 
that is practically uniform has long been 
in existence for the transliteration of 
African and Oriental languages. It re- 
quires only a little simiilificaition.” 

The Rev. J. Knowles’s scheme of Roma- 
nization has been before the British and the 
Indian public for about seven years. For 
a longer period than this there has been 
before the Indian public an active propa- 
ganda for making Devanagri or Devanagar 
a common script for all Indian languages. 
An eminent Indian gentleman, Mr. Sarada- 
charan Mitra, cx-judge of the Calcutta 
Iliglf Court, Mias the originator of the 
propaganda, and he actively carried it on 
till his recent lamented death. I regret 
to have to say of the scheme of my eminent 
friend that it rests on a sentimental, and 
not a utilitarian, basis, and that, if it 
could be successlul, it would only prolong 
the reign of non-phonetic writing and 
retard the prevalence of a common phonet- 
ic alphabet all over the world. A single 
illustration will make this clear. The 
Bengali word (sounded dokkhin , if 

transformed into would continue to 
be sounded dokkhin in Bengali, though the 

proper sound of is dakfina. 

Syamacharan Gaxguu. 


teaching, 

A CHILD is very valuable. Tt may" be- 
come a man.’ It may become a man 
or a woman capable of any amount 
of goodness and service— this is a consider- 
ation that should make us reverence every 
child. Who can tell the possibilities that 
are buttoned up under that boy’s jacket ? 
General Garfield, a great and good Presi- 
dent of the United States, frequently 
remarked that he never passed a ragged 
boy in the street without feeling that one 
day he might owe him a salute. When 


A FINE ART 

Trebonius, the School-master of Luther, 
came into his school room, he used to take 
. off his hat and say : “I uncover to 
the future senators, counsellors, wise 
teachers, and other great men that may 
come forth from this school.” 

If a child be thus valuable, surely the 
work of him or her who trains him up in 
the way he should go ought to be very 
highly esteemed. It is difficult, and some- 
times impossible, to influence for good and 
^improve the characters of adults, but 
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almost anything may be made of a child. 
The twig will grow as it is bent. If, then, 
we set a proper value on those who con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the state, we 
ought to place in the first rank those who 
teach children, whose labours influence 
posterity, and on whose precepts and ex- 
ertions the welfare of our country in a 
great measure depends. “He who opens a 
school, closes a prison.” 

Teaching is the noblest of all profes- 
sions. There is none higher or holier than 
the teacher’s calling. Nobody can hope to 
succeed in it who does not throw his whole 
heart into it, and who docs not find a 
positive pleasure “as he watches the 
quickened attention and heightened colour 
of a little child as he finds a new truth 
dawning upon him, or some latent power 
is called forth.” Many people never doubt 
that they will succeed as teacliers, even 
though they may have failed at everything 
else they have tried. They will never 
believe you when yon say that people 
must be taught to teaclf, that teaching is 
a fine art, and one very diflicult to learn. 

A good teacher is not one who hiisa vast 
store of knowledge and a profound learn- 
ing. Wc may have much knowledge and 
not be at all capable of imparting it. Edu- 
cation does not mean putting information 
into a child’s mind, but drawing out his 
faculties to the highest development, and 
this is a task which can only be accom- 
plished by the possessors of very fine 
moral qualities. A man may be a great 
scholar but (luitc unable to mautain 
discipline because he lacks firmness and 
weight of character. Ilis pupils do not 
respect him, and he has no influence upon 
them. The teacher should ‘allure to 
brighter worlds and lead the way]. 

The one crowning qnalification of a 
perfect teacher is sympathy— sympathy 
with young children, with their wants ana 
ways. He should love and even reverence 
children in order that he may have that 
genuine sympathy which is necessary for 
the correct understanding of them. Some 
teachers seem to be incapable of thinking 
back on their own early youth, and give 
their pupils the impression that they have 
always been grown up. Feeling in this 
way not understood, or misunderstood, 
a child has not courage to slate his difli- 
'iulties. It is not enough if the teacher 
cares alone how his lesson is being impar- 
ted, but he should also see how it is being 


received. “The good school master,” says 
Fuller, “minces his precepts for children 
to sw’allow, hanging clogs on the nimble- 
ness of bis own soul, that scholars may 
go along with him.” 

A teacher should know when his assis- 
tance is required and when, not being 
required, it should not be given. As much 
as possible should be done by children 
themselves and as little as possible for 
them. A good teacher does not think out 
the lessons for his pupils. Rather he be- 
comes the cause of thinking in them, know- 
ing as he docs that “Easy come, easy go” 
is a saying quite as applicable to know- 
ledge as to .wealth. Sympathetic imagi- 
nation is required by teachers to note the 
difliculties of pupils from their point of 
view. It is not enough to repeat explana- 
tions in the same words. I know some 
teachers who used to repeat explanations 
in the same words but with more emphasis 
and in a louder tone. A child may sec a 
thing in one light and not in another ; 
and here there is room for great ingenuity 
in discovering more and more intelligible 
statements in ringing the changes of 
explanation. 

After love the next thing that is most 
necessary in a teacher is hope. Many 
teachers use in their reports of boys the 
word “hopeless”. A boy on no account 
can be called hopeless or stupid. The 
teacher’s creed should be that every boy is 
good for something. 

Since the days of Sir Isaac Newton there 
has not arisen a greater man of science 
than Charles Darwin, and yet he was con- 
sidered by his father and school-masters as 
a ‘very ordinary boy, ^ rather below the 
common standard in intellect’. ‘To my 
deep mortification,’ he tells us, ‘mjr father 
once said to me, “You care for nothing but 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you 
will be a disgrace to yourself and all your 
family”.’ Young Darwin had ‘strong and 
diversified tastes’. So has many a boy 
who is considered dull and stupid because 
his tastes do not coincide with those of his 
companions, or are not of the kind that 
his j)arents and teachers consider most 
profitable. The boy Darwin was called 
‘Gas’, because, with his brother he got up 
a small chemical laboratory in the tool 
house of the school garden, and spent his 
leisure hours there making gases and com- 
pounds instead of joining the boys in their 
games. He was also publicly rebuked by 
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the Head Master for wasting his time ‘on 
such useless subjects’. Darwin the philoso- 
pher has taught us that evolution is a slow 
process, and his teaching was exemplified 
in Darwin the boj. Again James Watt 
had an aunt who thought that the boy 
was very lazy. One da 3 ’' he was sitting 
near the tea-table, and she said to him : 
“James Watt, I never saw such an idle boy 
as you are. Take a book or do something 
useful. For the last hour you have done 
nothing but hold a spoon in the steam of 
the tea-kettle. What good can it do to 
count the drops of water as they fall ?*’ 
It did indeed seem an idle thing so to do. 
But the boy's mind was busy with 
thoughts of the power of steam. He at 
last became the improver of the steam- 
engine which has economised the manufac- 
ture-world. 

Genius has been defined as ‘long pa- 
tience*, but this definition would suit 
equally well good teaching. The teacher 
should never be vexed, when instructing a 
child for want of adroitness. Teaching is 
one of the professions which most tries the 
patience, it is one in which the mainten- 
ance of a cheerful happy temper is most 
essential. ‘Why do you tell the blockhead 
the same thing twenty times over ?’ asked 
some one of Mrs. Wesley^, the mother of 
John Wesley, when, she was teaching one 
of her children. ‘Because,’ was the reply, 
‘if I told him only nineteen times, I should 
have lost all my labour.* So wc w'ant 
patience, because the best results of teach- 
ing come very slowly. Unless we are pre- 
pared to take some pains with ourselves 
and cultivate patience and forbearance, wc 
are singularly out of place in the profession 
of school master. Doctor Channing has 
well said that “a boy compelled for six 
hours a day to see the countenance and 
hear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard or 
passionate man is placed in a school of 
vice.’* 

He or she who is not a student of 
human nature must fail as a teacher. Very 


great skill is required to teach young 
children. There are only very few teachers 
who possess such gifts of mind and temper 
as enable them to deal wisely with little 
children, to develop their intellect and 
mould their characters. Infant education 
should be considered the highest branch of 
the profession of teaching. The worse the 
material, the greater the skill of the 
worker. 

A lively manner (not a jumpy one) and a 
cheerful appearance are essential to good 
teaching. The intercourse of a teacher is 
with the young, the strong, and the happy, 
and he makes a great mistake if he thinks 
that a severe and forbidding manner is 
required by the dignity of his calling. 
Again the teacher must not be a lifeless 
note of interrogation. Rather he should be 
the match that fires the train of his pupil’s 
thoughts. His question must be sugges- 
tive, asked not to confound but to en- 
courage. This requires a considerable 
learning on the part of tlie teacher, else his 
mind would become lifeless and incapable 
of kindling thoughts in others. A true and 
able teacher never thinks his education 
complete, but is always seeking to add 
to his own knowledge. He must be a 
systematic student to be an effective 
teacher. The moment he ceases to be 
so, he gets out of sympathy with 
learners, and he becomes unable to un- 
derstand fully the difficulties experien- 
ced by others who are receiving knowledge 
for the first time. “It is by the act of 
acquiring, and by watching the process 
by which you yourself acquire that you 
can help others to acquire.” The teacher 
who keeps himself in constant training 
by fresh draughts has his reward in find- 
ing that his own mind is receiving the 
best possible culture : tor as the Latin 
proverb says, ‘If you would be wise, 
read ; if more wise, study ; if wisest of all, 
teach.’ 

E. R. Sankara Aiyak. 


THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED FOOD-PRODUCTION IN INDIA 

“To use the land without abasing it’'.-J. Otis of human life Oil account of frequent famines 
Humphrey. , epidemics, the total population of this 

'HOSE who make a careful study of the country has increased by 7.1 per cent 
population problem in India tell us during the last decade. They also tell us 
that in spite of tremendous wastage that in Asiatic countries India has the 
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highest birth-rate and there being no checks 
to the increase of population, the death- 
rate is also very high. The natural dura- 
tion of life in India is very short in com- 
parison to other countries of the world, 
the average life-period being 23.5 years, 
while in England the average is 40 and in 
New Zealand 60. So in India “there is a 
rapid succession of short-lived beings to 
keep up the numbers, one generation being 
pushed out of existence before its time, to 
make room for the next.” 

The Census figures bear testimony to 
the gradual decline of vitality of the Indian 
population. The reason of such a deplor- 
able phenomenon is not far to seek. Our 
labourer class is under-fed and in the most 
densely populated parts of the country, 
there is not a sufficient quantity of food- 
grains for the people. Sir Charles Elliott 
says : “I do not hesitate to say that half 
our agricultural population never know 
from years’ to years* end what it is to have 
their hunger fully satisfied.” 

This is a problem which demands the 
immediate attention of our countrymen. 
Although, compared with the European 
countries, the rate of increase in our popu- 
lation is extremely low, its pressure upon 
cultivation is fairly intense. Naturally the 
percentage of the people solely supported 
by agiiculture is rising at each Census 
owing to the nieagreness of non agricultur- 
al forms of employment. That is, the ratio 
of progress in the ])roduction of wealth is 
far less than satisfactory, and the possible 
consequence is the increasing pressure 
upon subsistence. Mr. Dutta in the 
Report of the Prices Enquiry has come to 
the conclusion that “the requirements of 
food-grains for internal consumption have 
increased in fi larger proportion than the 
total production of food-grains.” 

Then again, the external demands for 
Indian food-grains have considerably in- 
creased ; and in consequence, the prices of 
food-grains have risen at a quicker rate 
than the wages. 

Though in our coinitry about 70 per 
cent of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture, there are not sufficient food-grains 
to feed its inhabitants and the development 
of industries is so slow that we cannot 
hope to make good the shortage of food by 
their help. 

So there can be no question that there 
is an urgent necessity for us to pay atten- 


tion to the increase of food- production in 
this country. 

Faced with the psoblcm of over-growth 
of population Malthus and his followers 
sought its remedy in abstention from 
improvident marriage, while Eugenists 
suggest a system of restriction and selec- 
tion in perpetuating the race. 

But the increase of the productive 
powers of mrm in the agricultural and 
industrial field has somewhat shaken 
Malthus* fundamental idea. The doctrine 
preached by Eugenists cannot be universally 
accepted, for it is difficult to conceive a 
social system in which a select portion of 
mankind can alone be given the privilege 
to perpetuate the^ace. Professor Taussig 
says : “Any system of restriction and 
selection woukl probably be inconsistent 
with that striving for freedom of opportu- 
nity and for individual development which 
is the essence of the aspiration for 
progress.” 

There is another class of economists 
who believe that we ought to be able to 
adapt population to subsistence and there 
should be deliberate control of birth-rate. 
The famous Dutch economist. Dr. Pierson, 
says : “No improvement in the economic 
situation can be hoped for, if the number of 
births be not considerably diminished.** 

While 1 admit that there are sufficient 
reasons to advocate later marriages in 
India than usual and voluntary restraint 
in married life in India, ray firm conviction 
is that it is possible to adapt subsistence 
to population. 

As Prince Kropotkin has put it : “There 
is not ore nation in the world which, being 
armed with the present powers of agricul- 
ture, could not grow on its cultivable area 
all the food and most of the raw materials 
derived from agriculture which are required 
for its population, even if the requirements 
of that population were rapidly increased 
as they certainly ought to be.** That this 
is not a mere dream of an idealist has been 
amply proved by the growth and improve- 
ment of agriculture in Prance, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany and other continental 
countries. In the course of the nineteenth 
century, the French peasants have nearly 
doubled the area under wheat as well as 
the yield from each area. Prince Kropotkin 
shows that in Prance “the means of exis- 
tence drawn from the soil have grown 
about fifteen times quicker than the 
population.*' 
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It may be argued that this is not the 
case with every country. It is generally 
believed that the area of laud in the British 
Isles is too small to feed the inhabitants. 
But I cannot say that any serious effort 
has been made to give it a fair trial. In 
fact, in most countries of the world, the 
application ot science to agriculture has 
been slow and is still unsatisfactory. 

India is essentially an agricultural 
country and it is likely to remain so for 
some time 3 ’ct ; but in no other country 
has the system of production been so 
unprogressivc as here. The productivity 
of the soil has not kept pace with the 
growth of population. While the average 
cereal crop-yield all over India comes up to 
about eleven bushels an acre, England 
produces thirty, France thirty-three, 
Denmark fort^^-one, bushels. The closer 
study of the economic conditions of a 
Deccan village b^" Dr. Harold H. Mann, 
has revealed a miserable picture of the 
Indian peasantry. It has been shown that 
“in a typical dry village in the Deccan, the 
population has increased, the number of 
landholders has increased, and the hold- 
ings have become so split up into frag- 
ments that not only are the areas now 
held too small in "the vast majority of 
cases to maintain the family which hold 
them, but also they now "exist in the 
most awkward form for economic cultiva- 
tion.*’ 

Dr, Mann says that the average net 
return per acre of land in the village is 
about Rs. 14-8-0, but its average debt 
comes up to nearly Rs. 13 per acre. It 
shows that agriculture is no longer 
sufficient to niaintayj the cultivators. 
The result of this is clearly indicated by 
the steady increase of landless agricultural 
labourers at each Census. 

The question is. What then can be done 
to improve the condition of our agricul- 
tural population ? I can see no hope 
unless our peasants are taught to make a 
better use of soil resources. To do this, 
our cultivators have to be freed from their 
huge burden of debt, and the holdings 
must sufficiently extend in size in order to 
make economic farming possible. No 
student of Indian Economics will deny 
that the excessive sub-division of land is a 
great drawback and that the time has 
come when both the State and the 
public should co-operate to remove this 
evil. 
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Butin spite of odr present disabilities, 
it is not impossible to grow at least a 
blade and a half in place of one. Fertility 
of soil is largely a matter of treatment, 
and insufficient produce is partially due 
to the neglect of scientific agriculture. < 
Since Lord Curzon’s regime, the Govern- 
ment of India seems to have realised the 
value of fostering systematic research in 
agricultural science, but whatever results 
may have been accomplished, in our 
laboratories. Research Institutes and 
Government Farms, they are of no use 
unless proofs of their practical value are 
brought home to the cultivators. ^ No 
farmer can cherish an abstract enthusiasm 
for the methods of science. 

“In agriculture,” as Dr. Russel, the 
present Director of the famous Rotham- 
stcad Experiment Station, England, puts 
it, “the judgment of the man on the spot 
has usually to be final, and the more 
clearly he . has the facts before him the 
sounder the judgment is likely to be.” 

The first step then towards helping 
farmers to understand the exact need and 
potentialities of the land under cultivation 
is to have a full record of the soil of our 
country. That is to say, there should be a 
systematic soil-survey of the cultivable 
area of India. This will give us an accurate 
account of the “state of health of every 
field” and our agricultural experts will, 
then, be in a better position to presciibe 
just what is needed to extract the 
maximum yield from each acre of cultiva- 
ble soil of this country according to its 
nature and capacity. It cannot be expected 
to grow a single crop over a large area 
with e(|ual success. Each acre of soil has 
a cajiacity of its own lor the production 
of some specific crop. Therefore the local 
needs of the soil must be thoroughly 
understood before any elTcctive suggestion 
of scientific methods can be made. 

The second step towards the introduc- 
tion of science in our agricultural enter- 
prises is to e.stablish suitable agencies 
for spread of information, the success 
of which depends on the universal 
education of both the adult and* juvenile 
agricultural population of the country. It 
must, however, be remembered that 
unless the very unfavourable conditions in 
which the Indian peasant li /cs and works 
are, at least, partially removed, no amount 
of effort can induce him to change his 
methods. But this is a very large question 
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and brings us to the pressing need of State 
help to agriculture. Of late years some 
attempts in this direction have been made 
by the Departments of Revenue, but not 
even the fringe of the problem has yet been 
touched. The Government farms are not 
effectively organised and however large 
may be the amount of facts which have 
been gathered there, there is no suitable 
arrangement by the help of which they can 
be readily placed in our farmer’s hands. 

I, therefore, appeal to my countrymen 
that they should, m co-operation with the 
Government, organise institutions through 
which agricultural knowledge can be 
distributed broadcast and facilities to buy 
manures, seeds and implements given to 
those who need them. The sclicme of 
soil-survey as suggested above, would 
naturally divide the country into different 
,'igricultiiral tracts or districts according 
to types of soils and other conditions, and 
in each tract there should be an agricul- 
tural organisation. The institution men- 
tioned al)ovc ma 3 " be named “District Farm 
Bureau.*' It should be an organisation in 
which farmers, landlords, and agricultural 
officers of the Government must combine^ 
in order to produce the desired eflect. The 
District Agricidtural Association, as it 
exists now, is not properly organised 
and therefore has failed to find a 
permanent place in the rural economy of 
this country. 

The Bureau will have a well-trained 
farm adviser. His business will be to help 
farmers in prescribing the most effective 
treatment for the surrounding lands; to 
point out new lines of \vork ; to suggest 
and plan out experiments on the farmer’s 
own field and interpret their results. 
Besides these duties, he will conduct 
experiments and research into /oea/ agri- 
cultural problems with the help of (jualified 
assistants. 

Each tract will be divided according 
to its size and importance, say into ten or 
twelve centre.s, and each centre will have 
a village headman as the chief who him- 
self by his occupation is a cultivator. The 
village headmeu will meet together as 
frequently as possible under the presidency 
of the Farm adviser and the (luestions 
pertaining to the agricultural prosperity 
of the ‘‘tract** will be discussed. 

The Farm adviser will visit the centres 
ar.d go about the fields to investigate into 
the actual need of the locality. For exam- 

18 ^ 6-4 
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pie, if the soil is deficient inorganic matter, 
at his direction the Bureau centre will 
devote itself entirely to the study of that 
particular phase of agricultural practice. 
The Farm adviser will be called upon to 
explain all the different forms of organic 
matter, how they can be used, what pre- 
cautions are necessary and what form is 
the cheapest, and the most convenient. 

I need not go into details of the work- 
ing of the Bureau in which farmers tliem- 
sclves would take an active part in order 
to be able to increase the crop-yield and to 
reach a profitable market without the 
middleman’s interference. The Bureau will 
be a sort of Rural Chamber of Commerce 
interested not only in the marketing of the 
Produce but also in the development of the 
intensiv'c methods of food production in 
India. 

The other directions in which we must 
look for increase in onr food-supply arc 
uses of (L) artificial manures, ana (2) 
improved seed . 

Those interested in the question arc 
aware of the fact that daring the past 
century in Europe the outturn of cereals 
has bvcn doubled and in some cases trebled 
only by the help of intelligent use of 
manure. 

Everywhere in India the present avail- 
able supply of manure (chielly cattle- 
manure) is inadequate and the use of arti- 
ficial manures is almost unknown. Large 
quantities of cattle maniirc is used for 
fuel purposes which cannot be dispensed 
with until some other cheaper fuel can be 
procured. The export of bones from the 
country also results in the loss of a very 
useful fei tiliscr. 

So ill any sehcnie ealeulatod to increase 
the producHiver.ess of the land, the arti- 
ficial manures must occupy a prominent 
place. Of course, in the dry tracts of India 
where moisture is the limiting factor, irri- 
gation is absolutely necessary, and when 
it is provided foi% artificial manure will 
be of vital importance. 

The question of better seed is no less 
important than inercavSed use ot manures. 
In this direction there is much to he done 
in India. The quality of seed Ims deterio- 
rated to a great extent and systematic 
research and plant-breeding experiments 
need to be undertaken to produce better 
varieties of our economic crops. 

The example ot what could be achieved 
by the effort of a nation supported by its 
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educated public is furnished by the agricul- 
tural history of Denmark. I quote from 
Prince Kropotkin’s book : — 

“After the war of 1864, whidi ended in the loss 
of one of their provinces, the Dcincs ninde ari ctlort 
widely to spread ediieation amongst their peasants and 
to develop at the same time an intensive culture of the 
soil. The result of these oflforts is now quite evident. 

With a very poor soil, they have a cultivated 

area a trifle below seven million acres, out of which 
about three million acres are under ccrcfils. Their 
wheat crops are on the averaj;e hu'ty-oiic bushels 
per acre.” 

The average in India is about eleven 
bushels j)cr acre ! 

We are on the eve of an Industrial 
renaissance in India. No one doubts that 
solution of our poverty problem depends 
largely on the development of Industries, 
for excessive preponderance of agriculture 
is not economically sound. The Indian 
cultivator has few subsidiary sources of 
income and he has to depend chiefly on a 
single crop. There being no diversit\»^ of 
employments in our villages, our cultiva- 
tors, during a large part of the year, find 
nothing to do. 


And here is a problem for the Industrial 
Conference. We often hear of establishing 
large factories, workshops, mills in our 
cities ; but let us not forget the example 
of Burope. Her industrial revolution has 
been “disfigured by the reckless waste of 
human life and human* happiness.” In 
India w'c must not repeat that tragedy of 
history. We should make onr villages the 
scats of a variety of Industries, and the 
chain that connects the farm with the 
factory must be linked here. Agriculture 
and Industry should co-operate and no 
system of production must have the effect 
of severing their connection. In search for 
the elements (fl’ economic re-construction 
we should make a thorough enquiry into 
the socio-economic factors of the Indian 
village, keeping in our mind the truth of 
the following statement recently made 
by Professor Warren of Cornell University : 

“As our farms are the fotindatitni of our wealth, 
so tiie farmers arc the fouiidatitni of our civilization. 
No iii^h civilization can loii^ endure that is not based 
013 a high type of citizensliip on the farms.” 

Naoeneranatii Gangui-ee. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECFS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITY 

By Narendra Nath LA^Y, m.a., r.l., Premciiand Roycuand Scholar. 


XVIII 

A^nishfoma 1ST and 2 ND DAYS. 

A fter sun-set, the sacrificer takes fast- 
milk and sleeps after resigning himself 
to the care of Agni.* 

Certain restrictions as to food^ speech, &c., 
are imposed on him for observance through- 
out the sacrifice. 

Prdynntyeshii, 

Second day. He- awakes in the morning, 
accepts some gifts and performs the 
prayanlyeshti (opening sacrifice) in which 
offerings are made to Aditi (the earth), 
Paihya Svasti ^welfare on the road during 
a journey), Agni, Soma, and S&vitri.® 

Hiranyavati offering, purchase of Soma, 

AND Guest-offering. 

Next comes Hiranyavati (with gold) 
offering made to a cow to bring her formally 

X S. Br., Ill, 2, a. 

2 lbid*« Illf 2, 3. 


into the sacrificer’s possession, it is by this 
cow that king Soma (Soma plants) will be 
bought shortly in pursuance of the legend that 
once on a time when Gayatri (metre) was 
carrying down Soma from the sky to the gods 
for their sacrifice, tbe latter was stolen by the 
Gandharvas. The gods gave them VSch 
(speech) as a ransom for Soma and afterwards 
drew away Vach to themselves by rapturous 
music. Similarly, the Soma cow identified 
with V5ch is, after some higgling, given to 
the seller of the Soma-pl^nts outside the 
enclosed hall in exchange for these plants, 
and taken back again in return for gold and 
few other things. Gold is then wrested away 
from the seller by the Adhvaryu priest. 
King Soma thus purchased is brought to the 
hall in a cart drawn by two oxen taken down 
therefrom, and given the guest-offering 
{fiHthyeshti),^ 

I S. Br., Ill, 2, 4, to III, 4, I. 
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Tdnil'iapira (COVENANT) AND Avdniara 
INITIATION. 

A solemn covenant (Tdniinaptrd) is then 
made by the sacrificer and the priests to 
avoid any change of dissension among 
themselves in imitation of the agreement 
made by the gods when they fell out with 
one* another in the midst of a saciifice, laying 
down the limits of their respective authorities. 
The Avdniara consecration is next performed 
in imitation of the expiation of offence 
committed by the gods by mutual abuses in 
the above dissension.^ 

Forenoon Upasad with Pravargya AND Homa, 

Then follows a {ortnooj^-Upasad consist- 
ing in three offerings of ghee to Agni, Soma, 
and Vishnu preceded by Prjivargya (offering 
of heated milk), and followed by Homa 
(oblation). This Upasad with its two atten- 
dant rituals is repeated in the afternoon. 
The two Upasads of this day s3'mbolize the 
siege hi id by the gods to the castle built by 
the asuras in this world for their supremacy, 
the ghee (clarified butter) used in the cere- 
mony representing the thunderbolt hurled 
against the castle, Agni its point, Soma its 
barb and Vishnu its connecting piece.* 

The night is passed almost in the same 
way as already mentioned. 

AgnisHTOMA srd day. 

UpiUiuiil AND PREPARATION OF THK LARGER AI,TAr.. 

After the performance of the morning 
Upasad,^ the larger altar {maha-vedi or 
saumikl-vedi) is prepared with its uttara vedi 
(high altar). The day is concluded with the 
afternoon-///aJrt^/.* 

4th day. 

Agni - Pranayana. 

After the completion of the two Upasads 
in the morning with the accompanying rituals 
some fire wood from the dhavaniya hearth 
in the prdchxna-vamsa is taken to kindle the 
dhavaniya fire of the high altar.* 

I S. Br., Ill, 4, 2 to III, 4, 3. 

a Ibid., m, 4, 4. 

3 This with the following Upasad lepreseiUs the 
Rods* besieRement of the asuras’ castle in the skv. 

4 S. Br., Ill, 5, I, 

5 Ibid., Ill, 5, I to III, 6, a. The ahavaniya 
fire of the Pr&chin«wanis.T is now regarded as the 

fire of the inaha-vedi. The fourth day is 
^Ued upavasatha day, i e., preparatory to the last or 
dOma*pres8ing day. 


Completion of the mahavedi. 

The cart-sh';d {havirdhnna) with the 
inter-connected sound-holes* {uparavas) 
covered with two pressing boards and a 
pressiiV:; skin is constructed in the middle of 
the larger altar and two c.irts one of which 
has been already noticed are placed in it. 
The shed (sadas) for the priests with its six 
hearths (Dhishnyas), and two other hearths 
called Agnidhra and Mdrjdllva on the north 
and south of the cart-shed are also raised on 
the larger altar. * 

VaiSARJINA OFITCRINGS, AcWI-SOMA'S JOURNEY. 

Vaisarjina offerings come next followed 
by Agni'Soma Pranayana in which Soma 
preceded by Fire to clear the path of all 
dangers is carried from the enclosed hall to 
the agnidhriya shed, and thence to the 
southern portion of the cart-shed.-* 

Animal and other offerings. 

Eleven sacrificial stakes are fitted up in 
a row along the eastern limit of the mahd^ 
vedi. One animal victim is now killed 
preceded by eleven fore offerings with the 
dpri verses (propitiatory), and the preparation 
of the cooking fire. Then follows a ceremony 
in which the sacrificer’s wife participates and 
which is meant to symbolically revive the 
victim in order that a living offering might 
reach the gods. The omentum ( vapi ) fixed 
on two spits is cooked on the abovementioned 
fire and offered to Agni and Soma, the spits 
being offered to the Urddhvanabhas ( Vayu). 
A cake of rice and barley is also 
given to Indra and Agni followed by the 
offering of a preparation of gravy (ya^O 
Air (identified with all the gods), to the 
Regions and Agni-svishtakrit, and eleven by- 
offerings (apaydga) and the same number of 
after-offerings of sour milk, clarified 

butter, &c., to various gods. Four Patnlsa- 
viydjas (offerings) to Soma, Tvashtri, the 
wives of the gods, and Agni come next in 
order after which the adhvaryu priest throws 
away the heart-spit and t.dves the purificatory 
bath.* 

1 So called because when soma plants are 
pressed on them, they Rive out sounds. 

2 S. Br., Ill, 5. 2 to III, 6, 2. The various parts 
of the enclosed hall and the larger altar correspond 
to the various eompouents of the human body. 

3 Ibid.. Ill, 6, 3. 

4 S. Br-, III, 6, 4 to III, 6,5. 
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Pasu-purotiiisa, 

Then to strengthen himself, the sacrificer 
in imitation of Prajapati offers eleven animal 
victims to a number of divinities. ^ 

' A^nishiomci, 5TII OR KAsr DAY. 

The final preparations for the fifth day 
are now taken in hand. The adhvaryu 
fetches the Vasativarl water supposed to be 
mixed with the blood of the first victim, and 
make the sacrifice sapful. This water is kept 
in the agnidhra for the night. 

Morning prayer and preliminary ceremonies. 

Kefore day- break, the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the ceremonies of the fifth (the most 
important) day are made and the morning- 
prayer said by the Jlotri, The adhvaryu 
fetches the water on which he has offered 
oblations oi ghcc, while the wife or wives of 
the sacrificer do the same in an uneven num- 
ber of ekadhana pitchers. 

A portion of the Vasativarl ivatcr is kept 
in the Hotri's cup (now called nigrabhya 
water) for moistening the jt;;/^/3i-plants at the 
time of pressing. The water brought by the 
adhfvaryn is mixed uj) in a trough {adhava- 
nlya) with the ekadhana and vasativarl water 
for use in preparing the grahas (cups) to be 
mentioned shortly.*-* 

The Smail and Great Soma-Pressings. 

The morning pressing of 5c;;//<i-plants has 
two divisions small and great. At the Sfuall- 
Pressing [abhishava) 5(7///a-plants® moistened 
with the nigrabhya water are pressed on the 
covered boards of the sound-holes and the 
issuing j^;«a>juice collected in the Upamsu 
cup and offered to Surya (Sun). The soma- 
juice yielded by the Great Pressing {luahdr 
bhishavo) is mixed up with some of the 
aforesaid waters and poured into the drona 
pitcher through a strainer. A larger number 
of grahas (cups) is drawn from the Sonia-]mcQ 
either when streaming into the vessel or when 
deposited in it. 

Grahas (ci J's). 

The sacrifice is regarded as Prajapati with 
a human form, the component of which have 
been already mentioned as represented by the 

1 S. Br., III.9, 1. 

2 Ibid., HI, 9 . 3 . 

3 The Soina-planls represenlinjj King .Soma 
though pressed with siones and thus slain are sup- 
po.eJ to be living for the reason yiven in .S. Br., 
Ill, y, J. 


different parts of the larger altar and the en- 
closed hall. Some of the grahas .symbolize 
the functions of these components, and some 
others the energies operating through some of 
them. Thus, the high altar is the nose of 
the Sacrifice, cart shed head, four sounding- 
holes passages of the ears and nose, dhavaniya 
fire mouth, dgnidhrlya and marjaliya fires 
arms, Sadas belly, and gdrhapatya and 
dhavaniya fiies feet. The updmsu graha is 
the out-breathing of the Sacrifice, antarydnui^ 
in-breathing, aindravJyava speech, maitrd- 
varnna intelligence and will, sviua heiiring, 
Snkra and inanthi eyes, dgrdyana trunk, 
ukthya vital air, and vaisvdnara and dhruva 
front and hind vital airs.* The meaning of 
tlie offerings of these cups to the different 
gods is to be understood in the light of the 
Vedic belief that ^‘Prajapati,’* the world-man, 
or all-embracing Personality, is offered up 
anew in every sacrifice j and inasmuch as 
the very dismemberment of the Lord of 
Creatures, which took place at the archetypal 
s icrificc (of the Punisha-Silkta of the Rig- 
Veda, X, 90) was in it.self the creation of the 
universe, so every sacrifice is also a repeti- 
tion of that first creative act. Thus the 
periodical sacrifice is nothing else than a 
microcosm ic representation of the ever-pro- 
ceeding destruction and renewal of all cosmic 
life and matter.'’*^ 

Of the grahas, the maitrdvaruna is asso- 
ciated with a legend of political significance. 
At first, Milra and Varuna representing the 
priesthood and nobility lespectivel)' were 
disunited. The iiriesthood could stand with- 
out the nobility, but not the latter without 
the former, lienee Varuna asked Mitra fv)r 
union, promising to give him the foremost 
place, and thenceforth succeeded in all his 
deeds, from which followed the moral that a 
KshatUiya should always liave a Brdhmana 
to advise him and without this all his under- 
takings would be utter failures. Hence the 
king should always have a Brahman in the 
person of ‘the royal priest’ for his guidance.^ 

Viprud homiii AND Itavishpavumnna Stotra. 

After the performance of the Viprud homtt, 
an expiatory oblation for the j^;//rt-juice spilt 

1 The upamsu and antaryftma grahas offered 
immediately after preparation while the rest after 
the offering of .Savaniya-purodftsas. 

* S. III'., IV. I, I. to IV. 2,4. 

3 S. Br., (S. n. E.), pt. IV, p, xv. 

4 S. Br., IV, 1,4, 1-6. 
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during the pressing, the priests and the sacri- 
ficer proceed to the chdtvala (pit) where the 
Bahishpavamdna’Stoira is chanted. This 
stotra is mentioned as a ship i)ound haven- 
wards, the priests being its spars and oars. 
CThe Agniskioma victim is then killed for 
^ Agni and cooked from that time till the 
evening j^7;//n-feast. Five sacrificial dishes 
(purod5sa) are also offered to particular 
deities. 

Craha ofi erinos and morning Aw;/</-FEAbT. 

After the offerings of some of the afore- 
said grahas which lake place next, the priest 
and the sacrificer drink j<7;;/a-juice left in some 
of the gtahas^ and eat the uld ; twelve liba- 
tions are made to the deities of the seasons 
followed by the recitation of the AJya sastra 
and two more offerings of cups. The Ajya- 
stotra is next chanted. Those who take part 
in this ceremony drink the remnants of the 
jt7;;/a-juice in the ciips.^ 

Thk midijay ceremoniks. 

The midday ceremonies are almost the 
same as those of the morning, with these 
noteworthy exceptions, that the libations* 
(some being different) aie fewer, a separate 
stoira is chanted in the sadas and dakshindr 
homos performed for making .prescribed gifts 
to the priests.-^ 

The kvenmng ceremonies. 

The evening rituals are almost like the 
morning, differences being marked in regard 
to ih^grai^as, chanting of the drbhava-sfotra^ 
slaughter of the victim already mentioned, 
offering of charu (rice-pap) to Soma and ghcc 
to Gandharva.- who had no share in the soma- 
drinking, Pdtnxvata-Graha to Agni and 
Tvashtri, recitation of the Agnimdruta-sastra 
and libation from the Haiiyejono-groho.*^ 

Condudhig ri ittals. 

The Apiishioma is concluded with the 
offering of nine Samishtoyajtias to bid fare- 
well to the gods invited to the sacrifice. This 
is followed by the {AvobhriUx) bath after 
which th(; sacrificer becomes aa pure as a 
child, a rice-pap to Aditi as the concluding 
oblation, the TJdoyonly^shti like the Prdyanh 


1 s. Br , IV, 2. 5 to IV, 3, 2. . , 

2 The Mahendra cup drawn previously is offered 
at the last libation. 


3 
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S- Br.. IV, 3, 3 to IV. 3, 4. 
h. Br., IV, j, 5 to IV, 1, j. 


yeshti mentioned before, the offering of a 
barren cow (or a bullock) to Mitra and 
Varuna, the Udavosdniyeshti in which a cake 
is offered to Agni and one or two other 
rituals.' 

This brief sketch of the Agnishtoma will 
serve to explain not only the Pavitro which 
constitutes tlie opening ritual of the rdjasuya, 
but also many other sacrifices which it forms 
the basi.s, and which will be dealt with here- 
after. 

h tijasuya ^urndhuti. 

Cakfis to Anumati, NiRRiri, Av.ni and Vishnu. 

After the Pavitro comes the Purndhuti 
(Full offering) in which a libation is made of 
a spoonful of^//tY. In this ritual, the sacri- 
ficer formally resolves to be consecrated to 
perform the rdjosuyo. On the following day 
a cake is offered to Anumati (the personified 
approval of the deities) praying her to ap- 
prove of his consecration, and another cake to 
Nirriti (the goddess of evil) for averting her 
displeasure. Agni and Vishnu receive cakes 
the next day for assenting to the consecra- 
tion,* 

Offerings to Agni and Soma, and Indra and 
Agni. 

On two successive days, Agni and Soma, 
and Indra and Agni, are given offerings, for 
gaining security ffom evil doers from the first 
two, and vigour and energy from the next 
two deities, * 


AgfayaneshtL 

This offering of new grain is akvj intended 
to secure the assent of Indra, Agni, Visvc- 
devos &c., to the consecration, and obtain 
healthy crops.' 


Chaturifidsyih 

The four Seasonal Offerings next com- 
mence, the first of which is held on the full- 
moon of Phalgun, and the other three at in- 
tervals of four months each. During the 
intervals, the ordinary half-month sacrifices 
(Dorso-Pnrfta mdseshti) are performed daily, 

1 S.Br., IV, 4, 4 to IV', 5,2. I am thankful to Prof. 
Kamenclra Sundar Trivedi, MA., P.RS, for kindly 
lending me the use of his thoughtful MS. notes in 
Bengali on Agnishtoma, which have enabled me to 
apportion the several rituals to the five days covered 
by the sacrifice. 

2 Ibid., V, 2, 3, x-6. 

3 Ibid., \^ 2, 3, 7-8. 

4 Ibid., V, 2, 3, c; and II, 4. 3- 
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•either alternating the Full-moon sacrifice with 
the New-moon. or holding the former on each 
day of the bright fortnights and the latter on 
each day of the dark ones. The first seasonal 
offering called Vaisvadeva (All gods) is meant 
to secure gods’ approval to consecration by 
favouring the sacrificer with abundant food 
and creatures ; the second called Vanmapror 
ghdsa is addressed to Varuna in order that he 
might express his assent by makiig the 
creatures free from blemish and disease. By 
the Sakamedha, i.e., the third seasonal offering 
made to Agni-Anikavat (sharp-pointed Agni) 
and other gods, the sacrificer desires to have 
their assent through safety from his enemies, 
while by the last seasonal offering Sundslrya 
to VSyu and Siirya, he seeks prosperity as an 
indication of their approval.* 

VanchaViltiya^ Indraturiya^ AND Apdmarga homa. 

After the seasonal offerings which occupy 
a year, follow Panchav Indraturlya^ and 
Apamdrga homa — all intended to procure 
safety and security for the sacrificer to enable 
him to perform the sacrifice unmolested. The 
first ritual consists in the ofteringi of ^‘fivefold 
cut ghee” to the five winds or breaths, the 
second in offerings to Agni, Varuna, Rudra, 
and Indra, and the third in the performance 
of a homa by the apdtndrga plants to kill or 
drive a^vay the fiends.* 

Trisamyuktdni, 

The “triply connected” offerings are (i) 
to Agni and Vishnu, Indra and Vishnu, and 

t S. Br.. V. 2,4, 14 - 
2 Ibid., V, a, 4, 4-2o. 


Vishnu for getting men, (2) to Agni and 
PQshan, Indra and Pushan, and Pushan for 
cattle, and (31 to Agni and Soma, Indra 
and Soma and Soma for glory. Here Agni 
is the giver, Vishnu guardian of men, PQshan 
protector of cattle, Soma glory, and Indra^ 
sacrificer.* 

Oblations to Vaisvanara and Varuna. 

The oblations to Vaisvanara and Varuna 
take place next, the first for abundance of 
food and creatures, and the second for 
making the creatures faultless.® 

Twelve Rainahavis. 

These offerings constituting the next 
item, have a special political significance. 
These ratnins are (i) commander of the army, 
(ii) purohita^ (iii) kshatra,^ (iv) queen, (v) 
(vi) grdmani^ (vii) kshattri^ (viii) 
santgra/itin\ (ix) bhagadugha^ (x) akshdvdpa^ 
and govikariana, (xi) pdfdgalaljxAx) parivriktiP 

{To he continued). 

1 S. Br., V, a, 5, 1-12. 

2 Ibid., V, 2, 5, 13-17. 

3 Kshatra corresponds to rajanya in the Taitti- 
rlya-Scimhita, I, 6, 9, i, and faittiriya-Brahmana, 

7i 3i 3* identified kshatra with tlie 

abstract 'ruling power.' Profs. Macdonell and 
Keith (V.l.» II, pp. 199, 200) explain ratnin by apply- 
ing it to "those people of the royal entourage in 
whose houses the ratnahavis was performed in the 
course of the Rdj.isuya." The difficulty therefore 
lies in having (i) to consider kshatra as a mere personi- 
fication, and (ii) to apply the term to the king who 
cannot belong to the ''royal entourage.’’ 

4 The duties of the officers in this list have 
been detailed in a previous chapter on the evolution 
of the principal state-officials. 
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(99) Rajaniti, 
by Bhoja ( ? ) 

L. 576. 

{Anfrecht^ Pt. i, p. 501). 

(100) Rajanitiprakasa, 
by Ramachandra. 

Alladivgra. K. 78. 

{Aufreckt, Pt. i, p. 501). 

(101) Rajabhisheka, 

b 

Burnell 148. 


SUBTOPICS 

{Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 503). 

( 103) Raj AI 3 HISHEK A- PRO YOG A, 

a 

Burnell 138. 

{Aufrecht^ Pt, i, p 503). 

(103) Rajabhishrka-prakakna-tika, 

NP. I, 150. • 

{^Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 503). 

(104) Kajyabuxshkka-mantra, 

Radh, 28. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 503). 
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(t05) Rajvabhishbka-viohi, 

Oopert 7381. 

{Aufrecht, Pi. i, p. 503). 

(106) Lekhakamuktamani, 

on letter-writinK and knowledge required from a 
toyal seribe, by Haridasa. 

^ b 

Ozf. 341- 

(Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 546). 

( 107) Va JAPEY^A J ASUY A, 

Oppert 2031. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. i, p. 560). 

(108) SiVADHANURVKDA, 

quoted by S^rngadhara at ihe end of the eightieth 
chapter of his Paddhati. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 1, p. 649). 

(109) SlIODASAPAKSHl, 
on royal requirements. 

Oudh, V, 30. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. I, p. 680). 

( I ro) Samaras.vrasamgraha, 

by P aniachandra, 

with commentary by Bharat«*i. 

P. 23. 

{Aufrecht, Pt. r, p 697). 

(Ill) Nitimayukha 
the fifth book of the 
Bhagavantabhaskara 
by Nilakantha 
10, 271. 

Also mentioned in many other catalogues. 
(Aufrecht, Pt, f, p. 299). 

; (112) Rajadiiarmakanda 

the eleventh part of the 
Krityakalpataru 
by Lakshmidhara. Peters. 1 , no. 

10, 852. 

(Aufrecht, Pt, i, p. 501), 

{113) Dhanurvidya. 

BL. 337 (3 leaves). 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 57). 

(114) Pattabhisheka-vidhi. 

On the ccrerni.nie:* to be used at a coronation. 

(lov. Or. L-b. Madras, 47. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 70). 

(115) Raja-vijaya, 
by Kana-ha>tiii. 


‘On omens for going to battle** 

Devipr. 79, 62 ; 

Peters 4. 37 ; 

Stein, 171, 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 1 18). 

(1 x6) RaJYabhishrka 
( from the Todaiftnanda) 

Rgb. 868, 869. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 118). 

(117) Rajyadhisheka-prayoga, 

by Raghiinatha, son of Madhava Bhatta. 

Stein, loi. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 118). 

(118) Rajauhishera-vidhana. 

(alleged to be taken from the Vrata-khanda of 
Hema^dri). 

Peters, 4, 10. 

(Aufrecht, Pt, 2, p. 118). 

(i 19) Rajasuvapaddiiati, 

CS. 29. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 118). 

(120) Sabhap.axi-lakshana. 

‘ On Niti.’» 

Gov. Or. Libr. Madras 103, 

(Aufneht, Pt, 2, p. 166). 

(121) VAJAPEYA-PADDirATI, 

by Ram Krishna, son of D&modaca. 

U1 war, 311. ^ 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 2, p. 224). 

(123) Abhisheka-prayoca, 

AS. p. II. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 3, p. 6). 

(123) Dhancrveda, 

Peters, 5, 113 (inc.). 

(124) I)H.\NURVEDA, 
attributed to Sadgswa 
Rep. p. 9. 

(125) Dhanurveda, 

from the Sftrangadhara-paddhati. 

Bl). 407. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 3, p. 58). 

(126) Dhanurveda-prakarana, 

(attributed to Vikramaditya) 

Kep. p. 9. 

(Aufrecht, Pt. 3, p. 58). 

Narendranath Law. 

(To be continued). 


THE AGAMAS AND THE FUTURE 
By James H. Cousins. 

I NDIA is at present experiencing the inter- nationalitj or nationalism than a religious 
esting sensation of a national reyiyal ; revival is confined to religion. Such 
And, like ail other such happenings, a phenomena in the course of human 
national revival is no more confined to history have revealed themselves in retros- 
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pect as incursions of QiiQfgy from 
the hidden sources of life, to which the 
circumstances of the time have given an 
adventitious bent ; and it is not always 
even certain that the physical location of 
such movements was their true home. 
Which reminds me that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton has remarked in his book on “The 
Victorian Age in English literature,*' with 
his usual inconsequential profundity, that, 
“towards the end of the eighteenth 
centur 3 ’', the most important event in 
Bnglisli history happened in France.” That 
is to say, the upheaval in human conscious- 
ness and emotion called the French Revolu- 
tion wms far from being exclusively French 
in the scene of its operation or its results. 
It revolved the world over : it moved in 
Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley, and 
in the latter is carrying its influence, in 
democratic thought expressed with the 
force of compelling imagination, right into 
the coming times. 

It will be the same with the Indian 
National R«»rival. The extent to which 
it means a revival, or perhaps a revolution, 
iFor instance, in European drama and 
peotry is a matter with regard to which 
positive prophecy may be safely indulged 
in by anyone who has come into contact 
with the stage and literature of the last 
twenty years in great Britain and Ireland, 
and who has also touched not merely the 
outer side of the work of Rabindranath 
Tagore to which publishers and booksellers 
have an eye, but the vital force that Yeats 
felt and communicated when he murmured 
the songs of “Gitanjali” through the 
streets of Dublin and along the country 
lanes of Normandy. ’ 

Rut, even within its own territory, the 
Indian National Revival cannot be restrict- 
ed to the political interpretation of nation- 
ality. One listens instinctively for 
reverberations in the arts, in science, in 
religion, and one is not disappointed, file 
Calcutta painters and the researclies of 
Bose come readily to the mind. Religion, 
however, is not so obvious ; and yet I am 
inclined to think that a series of stout 
books, and some slender ones, all bound in 
bright red covers, which have been grow- 
ing in number on my bookshelf during, the 
last four or five years, will be found in 
future to be not isolated literary pheno- 
mena, interesting translations for the 
Sanskrit scholar, but an integral and 
perhaps vitally important constituent of 


the revival. I refer to the series of transla- 
tions of works on the Tantra,* Shastra or 
Agama, with introductions and commenta- 
ries, by Arthur Avalon. The number of 
their cursory readers is probably small, 
the number of their students smaller still /, 
but I think these books will rank among ^ 
the precious things of the first quarter of’ 
the twentieth century in much the same 
way as “ The Secret Doctrine” of Madame 
Blavatsky and “The Perfect Wtiy” of Dr. 
Anna Kingsford ranked in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth. 

My purpose in writing this note on the 
first translations of this venerable scrip- 
ture into a European language is not to 
enter into exposition or criticism, but to 
express a few general thoughts of a western 
mind which have arisen during a sympa- 
thetic reading of the translations and the 
discovery c)f their aflinity with and safis- 
lacti >11 of a need, which is showing itself 
outside India, for a restatement of religions 
and philosophical principles that will be at 
once wider in their contact with the actual 
constitution of humanity, and more 
explicit in contrast with the current seuti- 
inentality and vagueness of w'csterii 
doctrine and mawkish practice. 

My first contact with the Tantrik^ 
teaching was through a footnote in “The 
Voice of the Silence” in which Madame 
Blavatsky referred to several sects of 
“sorcerers” as being “all Tantrikas.” The 
assumption that, since the sorcerers were 
all Tantrikas, all Tantrikas were therefore 
sorcerers, is not necessarily involved in the 
footnote as I now read it with greater 
knowledge and experience. In any case 
even if Madame Blavatsky adopted a 
hostile attitude to the Tantra, as she 
adopted a hostile attitude to spiritualism, 
we have the example of her great successor, 
Mrs. Besaiit, who has bridged the gulf 
between Theosophy and Spiritualism— or 
perhaps more accurately, between Thcoso- 
phists and Spiritualists in their mutual 
search for the realisation of the inner 
worlds of faculty and experience; an 
example which encourages those who, in 
the increasing light of modern research to 
which the translations under consideration 

* Principles of Tantra 2 voU ; Tantra of the Great 
Lilieration ; Hymns to the Goddess ; Wave of Bliss ; 
Greatness of Shiva. Tantrik Texts 6 vols. (containing 
Tantrabhidana, Shatchakraoirupana, Prapaocha- 
sara in Kulachudamani, Kularnava, and Kalivilasa) r 
Studies In Mantra Shastra and Various Essays. 
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are a notable contribution, are impelled to 
seek for the great unities underlying all 
diversities of religious thought and 
experiencCi even though they may, like 
myself, have found their own path towards 
*the centre along another radius of the vast 
r circle of manifestation. 

Apart altogether from the question of 
Vamachara antinomianisni or abuses of 
Shakta Tantrik ritual within the bounds 
of the general morality (which after all is 
only concerned with one portion of a vast 
Scripture governing not only the Vama- 
ebaris, Shakta or otherwise, but other 
communities), the fact that some of the 
root ‘principles and ideas as well as 
practices of Hinduism ancient and modern 
are contained in the Tantrik scriptures, 
makes it incumbent on those who wish to 
understand fully the significance and 
development of religion to rid themselves 
of preconceptions and to study these 
books, in which the tr.aiislator endeavours 
to substitute an accurate statement of the 
facts for the “general stcatements by way 
of condemnation” which have been the 
only kind of literature on the Tantras 
heretofore in the English language. “The 
abuses the commoner people,” he com- 
t plains, “as time w^ent on developed such 
proportions as to ultimately obscure all 
other matters in the Tantra, thus depriv- 
ing them of that attention which is their 
due.” Unfortunately it is just such deve- 
lopments that the purposely critical eye 
lights upon. It abuses Islam for the 
banalities of Mohurrain festivities, igno- 
ring the fact that tiger-dancing and sword 
feats have no more bearing on the teach- 
ings of Koran than “Blind man’s buff” at 
a Christmas party has on the Sermon on 
the Mount. The translator undertakes 
to show that behind the alleged “black 
magic and sensual rites” there exists 
within the Tantra “a high philosophical 
doctrine and the means whereby its truth 
may be realised through development,” 
and the student who is worthy of the 
name can hardly escape the conclusion 
that the translator has succeeded in his 
great and memorable work. Indeed, the 
success achieved on the purely expository 
side is all the time enhanced by the challen- 
ging phenomenomof a decried and abused 
liastern scripture being championed with 
missionary ardour (albeit in the most 
judicial manner) by a writer whose name 
takes him outside India in race (though 


the suggestion of Prance in one magazine 
might be modified in front of Burne Jones’ 
unfinished picture of Arthur in Avalon)^ 
and who expresses the most ancient and 
profound truths in the most excellent of 
modern English. Mr. Kipling may try to 
put a big “barrage” between East and 
West on the surface of the earth, but 
apparently under the surface there may be 
passages and channels beyond his ken. 
Reincarnation may be a useful key. 

The press criticisms in the West which 
followed the first publication of the tran- 
slations offered an excellent example of 
that process of finding, in a thing that 
which we are capable of finding, which is 
referred to in a non-Tantrik scripture as 
“the savour of life unto life or of death 
unto death.” Such journals as had been 
in touch with recent western movements 
in the direction of cultivating the esoteric 
sense, not merely in mythological and 
theological matters but in all relations 
of life— seeing layer upon layer of significance 
and analogy in the simplest of acts — 
welcomed the work on the strength of the 
percentage of wisdom which it disclosed, 
and notwithstanding a frankly observed 
percentage of matter which is unfamiliar, 
and thcicfore repugnant, to the western 
mind. 

But there were other journals of the 
“literary” and ‘‘oriental” order, to which 
the surface value of a thing makes most 
appeals which fixed their critical eyes on 
certain phases of the Tantra Shastra. 
They found a spot on the sun, ignored the 
shining surface, and proceeded to prophesy 
worse than the plagues of Egypt as a 
sequel to the publication of books on the 
Tantra. 

To value this kind of criticism for what 
it is worth, one has only to imagine the 
effect of a first reading oY certain portions 
of the Old Testament on a simple follower 
of some gentle and peace-loving faith. If 
he was as verbally clever as he was for- 
getful, or perhaps ignorant, of human 
psychology, he would probably spend 
himself in a piece of parallel “smartness” 
to that of the “Athenaeum” thus “It 
appears that this Psalm of David is the 
first to be translated into English. Un- 
fortunatelj' the programme of similar 
enterprises projected by the translator de- 
prives us of the hope that it might also 
prove the last.” 

The objection of the “Athenaeum’' 
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reviewer to the publication of the Tantra 
Shastrais that in it “we find the lofty 
conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs 
often almost entirely obscured by brainless 
hocus-pocus and debasing and sensual 
rites.** Wc may pass by the suggestion 
of hocus-pocus with a reference to the 
illuminating circumstance that a man of 
the eminence of Edward Carpefiter (in his 
recently published Autobiographical Notes) 
can see nothing but literary hocus-pocus 
in the prose of George Meredith. The 
calling up of the ghosts of the dead, or the 
evocation of unseen powers by mantra^ 
may be hocus-pocus in the East : when it 
is done by the witch of Endor in the 
Hebrew scriptures it is quite another 
matter ! 

The objection of the non-Christian 
reader to certain of the Psalms of David 
and to certain incidents in his history, 
would probably be grounded on the blood- 
thirstiness of the poet, his claims to the 
monopoly of a Divine Power which seems 
more savage than divine, and a sensuality 
that had no qualms (until afterwards 
when found out) in stooping to conspiracy 
and lying, not to mention murder by 
proxy. This is not, of course, all that is 
to be said on the subject, but it is the 
parallel to the “AthenreunP* attitude to 
the Tantra. The Athenxum would assert 
that the iniquities of the Psalmist were 
part of his human nature and the circum- 
stances of his time, and did not invalidate 
the truth of Christian teaching precisely 
as an apologist of the Tantras might claim 
that past abuses in the application of 
some general principles of the Shakta 
shastra do not touch their truth. 

This attitude of exclusiveness on both 
sides is one of the inevitable things in 
human nature, and one of the most inter- 
esting of psychological problems. It is 
also the greatest bar to the uniheation 
of religion, andean only be undermined by 
scientific and rational advance, or over- 
leaped by intuition which comes from 
spiritual experience. I remember well a 
quaint and much respected figure in Dublin 
university life some twenty years ago, 
a Professor of Oriental Languages or 
something of the kind, whose name now 
eludes me. Indeed, my only memory of 
his personality is of a brown skin and a 
foreign head-dress. But I remember the 
impact which a reply of his to some teas- 
ing undergraduates made on me. They 


twitted him of heathen ignorance in wor- 
shipping a God with three heads. He 
smiled and said it was almost as bad as 
worshipping a God with three persons a 
sly dig at their Trinitarlanism which they 
did not anticipate, and which helped at 
least one searcher after truth a stag«f 
nearer his desire. It is easy for the wester- 
ner to condemn the “heathen practice** of 
slaughtering goats in the Temple of Kali, 
and it is equally easy for the westerner to 
excuse the slaughtering, not for religious 
sacrifice but for appetite, of vast numbers 
cf cattle and sheep ; which is funny and 
very sad . 

It ivS somewhere round this point that 
the twin globes of heterodoxy (“your 
*doxy**) and orthodoxy (“my *doxy“ 
revolve. There are reprehensible practices 
connected with Taiitrik observance ; but 
honesty compels the recognition of the fact 
that every practice supposed to be 
encouraged by the Tantras with a view to 
the attainment of occult powers or 
spiritual illumination is duplicated outside 
Tantrik observance, and with no other 
motive than self-gratification. 

The difference in position seems to be., 
this ; Christianity (which is the nominal 
religion of the critics of Tantra in thi^ 
West, and must therefore mainly be referred 
to) narrows itself to a counsel of perlection 
in conduct, and hence, since the true 
observers of Christ’s injunctions (“Recom- 
pense no man evil for evil” — illustrated by 
the Great War !) are in an obvious 
“microscopic minority,** reduces the 
participants in salvation to a small and 
choice company. Christianity, as ordinarily 
interpreted, puts an impassable gulf 
between the ideal and human nature. The 
Agama, on the contrary, throws its 
curcumfereiice around the whole circle of 
human activity, and by linking every phase 
of conduct with religion, endeavours to 
lift conduct from stage to stage, not, as in 
non-Tantrik observance, by focussing 
attention on the act itself, which only 
intensifies it, but by gradually raising 
consciousness which will in due time 
influence conduct. It includes worship 
'with flesh-foods, intoxicants and sex, 
because it recognises that these are 
inherent in certain stagefof human develop- 
ment, and because it believes that they are 
more certain to be transcended through 
being associated with the religious idea 
than through being left alone, or m an 
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antagonistic relationship to religion. I am 
quite aware that this statement of the 
matter will shock any of my western 
friends who happen to read these lines : 
it shocks the Nonconformist lobe of my 
own brain which had a quarter of a 
^century^ of careful development. But Ij 
cannot ignore the phallic element involved j 
in every Christian marriage ceremony, and( 
I cannot forget the fragments of slaughter- 
ed and cooked animals that arc on every 
wedding-breakfast table. It all depends 
on mental adjustments, and what the 
great educationist, Herbart, calls the 
“apperception masses” that spring into 
relationship in response to impacts from 
without. The Mahadevi herself anticipat- 
ed the degrading tendency of liunian nature 
in the Kali Yitga when she said to Shiva : 
“I fear, O Lord ! that even that which 
thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them, turn out for evil.” But 
it would be as foolish to attribute tjie 
debasement of the observance to the 
Tantra as a whole as it would be to blame 
the gigantic slaughter and gluttony of 
Christmas on the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
He Himself commanded his followers to do 
all things in His Name : Tantra takes the 
^ all to its fullest extent. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves 
to be lured into the very mistake which we 
are condemning, that is, the fixing of 
attention on that which is, in reality, only 
a fractional part of Tantrik teaching and 
practice even in its Shakta form. It is 
enough to expose the falsity of the current 
attitude of criticism, and to point out that 
the Tantra, recognising the spiritual grada- 
tions of human evolution, not only takes 
cognizance of the “debasing and sensual” 
aspects of human nature, and tries to 
elevate them through religion, hut puts its 
severest condemnation on those who 
participate in the lower rites when in 
consciousness they belong to the higher 
levels of evolution. 

It is this recognition of pS3"chic distinc- 
tions that marks the Tantra as a scripture 
that will appeal more and more to the 
uiture. Science has passed inwards from 
the physical to the psychical, and it will 
draw religion with it in due time, and 
leave those systems outside that have not 
3 - psychological basis to their faith and 
practice. In this respect the Agauias 
contrast to Christianity; not 
dat the kernel of Christianity does not 


come from the same hidden Tree as all the 
other great Religions, but the overgrowths 
have, in the case of Christian faith and 
practice, obscured the implicit psychology 
of the system by sentimentality. The 
Tantra Shastra in this respect also 
presents a contrast to that other vener- 
able presentation of the relationship of 
Humanity to Divinity and the Universe, 
the Vedanta, not, however, in ulti- 
niates, but in method. “The Tantra,” 
as the editor says, “harmonises Vedantic 
monism and dualism. Its purpose is 
to give liberation to the jiva by a method 
through which monistic truth is reached 
through the dualistic world.” That is to 
say, it cacccpts the principle of the One Ab*' 
solute as source and goal of evolution, but 
it focusses its attention on a point nearer 
human power and substitutes for phi- 
losophical dissertation, practice based on 
knowldge of, and relation with the relative 
world, though with the Absolute as aim. 
It says to the spiritual athlete, “Your aim 
of a development so harmonious that it 
will appear to be as one, is excellent, but 
you will not secure it by*' discussion or 
meditation merely : you must realise the 
actuality (if not the philosophical reality) 
of biceps and triceps, and descend to push- 
ing against walls and moving yourself 
up and dow’ii on a piece of common iron 
stretched bctw’cen two ordinary wooden 
supports.” It says, “Faith is good, but 
it is unwise to defer practice until faith is 
secure. Get to w'ork, and faith will follow, 
and be more than mere faith ;”--an injunc* 
tion w'lheh is not far removed from the 
Christian command men t to the disciple 
to live the life and he shall know of the 
doctrine. 

There is a further distinction which has 
to be marked. Simple religion, such as 
Christiaiiit3% removes God from His 
creation, and removes Him also from full 
contact w'ith a complete humanity by 
speaking of Him as single-scxed, and so 
vitiating the whole superstructure of 
commentarv and custom. Simple philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, reduces every- 
thing to abstraction. The Tantrik teacher, 
how'cver, declares : “It is as impossible to 
hold the firmament between a pair of tongs 
as it is to worship an attributeless 
Brahman by a mind with attributes.” 
Tantra replaces the attributelcss as an 
object of contemplation by Shakti (the 
Creative Energy in all its forms, personificij 
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as feminine) as an object of worship, and 
holds that the subtler aspects of Shakti 
can only be reached through Her physical 
and mantra forms. 

Thus the Tantra Shastra unites the 
religious and philosophic functions of hu- 
man nature by presenting a system which 
is in line with modern psychology in its 
recognition of human divergencies on the 
level and in the vertical, and which at the 
same time gives to human and extra-hu- 
man powers the warmth and appeal of 
personality. It is as monotkeistic as 
Christianity or Islam, notwitlisstanding 
the weird kind of propagandist arithmetic 
that taught me in my ignorant youth that 
Hindus worshipped ' a thousand “gods” 
(but always spelt with a small g) when in 
simple reality the thousand gods (as far 
as Tantra Shastra is concerned) arc but 
names for aspects .and operations of the 
Mahadeva as recognition of the “Divine 
immanence” which is slowly but certainlv 
finding its way into the advanced relijiions 
of the West. 

But the monotheism of the Shakta Tan- 
tra (that is, its unification of the funda- 
mental duality of Shiva-Parvati orf the 
thither side of manifestation) is unassail- 
able. This Shastra is never guilty of the 
inconsistency of attributing to the One 
Absolute actions and qualities which can 
only properly belong to degrees of relati- 
vity. Thus it escapes the maze of contra- 
diction in which orthodox Christian exe- 
gesis has lost itself (like DaedfUus and 
Icarus in the labyrinth of their own build- 
ing) by claiming its God as the One rind 
Only, and then degrading that lofty con- 
ception to participation in prejudices and 
actions belonging purely to the relative 
planes of the universe. The Ag<ama also 
escapes the coldness and impersonality of 
philosophical abstraction which is only 
endurable by the few who are able to brea- 
the in “the chill air that enfolds the wise.” 
Pure philosophy has never countenanced 
the personal element in devotion, other- 
wise it would not have been philosophy 
t ^ **^'8*0**- Long ago Caesar said that 
those who followed philosophy did not 
worship the gods. So much the worse 
for philosophy as a moving influence in 
human advancement ; it remains the in- 
tellectual interest of the learned few, when 
it might have been the inspirer and iip- 
liiter of the unlearned but intelligent 
many* The need of the future, nay, of the 
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present as T have pointed out in my book. 
“The Bases of Theosophy"— is a restate- 
ment of truth in a form and through a 
method that will make religion philosophi- 
cal and philosophy relisfioiis ; and it 
appears to me that the Tantra Shastra, 
being based on an experimental and de- 
monstrable psychology, and vivified by 
the breath of personal devotion, and made 
practical by application in daily life, is 
bound to exert an ever-increasing influence 
on humanity as it rises towards the needs 
which the Shastra supplies, including a 
ritual, with regard to which the editor, 
in a moment of refreshing belligerency, 
says : “Doubtless, to the newer ‘protes- 
tant’ spirit, whether issuing from Europe, 
Arabia or elsewhere, all ritual is liable to 
be regarded as ‘mummery,’ except, possi- 
bly, the particular and perhaps jejune 

variety which it calls its own for even 

the most desiccated protestantisin has not 
been able altogether to dispense with it." 

It is declared that the Tantra Shastra 
was given as the scripture suitable to the 
Kali Yuga, The degeneracy of humanity 
in the present age was not considered to 
be capable of being influenced through spe- 
culation and meditation alone ; but rather 
through discipline and mantrik practices 
that would vil)rate through the material 
incrustations of the ages, and shrike con- 
sciousness into activity. "The word is a 
mere display of letters," says the author, 
referring to mere philosophical discussion, 
“whilst mantra is a mass of radiant 
energy. Sayings give advice to men of 
the world, whilst mantras awaken super- 
human shakti." 

. Yet, while it may be quite true that a 
j)co[)le gets just the government which it 
deserves, it is certain tliat an age does not 
get the regenerating influence that it needs 
in the same measure as the need. That 
which would assuredly be its salvation is 
always in advance. In earlier and less 
sophisticated times, the disease and its 
remedy may have existed and been applied 
side by side ; but today we have an extra- 
ordinary monster (compounded of cheap 
literature and cheaper education) called 
Enlightened Public Opinion, or sometimes 
The Man in the Street, that interposes 
itself between principles of reform and 
their execution, and labels as “premature 
the age’s most urgent need. That has 
been the experience of reform in the West, 
particularly during the last six or seven 
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years m which it has become obvious to 
a few clear-seeing minds that the general 
vulgarisation and materialtsation of life 
which was setting in all over the world 
(not excluding India) was the direct out- 
'comeofa predominantly masculine atti- 
tude and organisation in affairs, including 
religion. Hence the struggle which deve- 
loped not only in Great Britain and Ireland 
but in America, Russia and elsewhere, with 
faint echoes in India as yet, for the 
active {participation of the feminine 
element in all departments of life ; with 
all that hangs upon that element not 
merely in the matter of sex difference, but 
in the qualities of conservation (which 
is not conservatism as many erroneously 
think), intuition, devotion, sacrifice, which 
must become active complements of the 
masculine qualities of aggression, reason, 
question, acquisitiveness, if a balanced 
human organization and character are to 
be achieved. 

That struggle not only challenged the 
male exclusiveness of politicsin its personnel 
and its interests and methods, but invaded 
the very pulpits of Christendom. So 
^ acutely, indeed, did some women feel the 
lack of the presentation of the feminine 
■ side of life in the ordinary churches, that 
they banded themselves into a church run 
by women, but with a pulpit freely open 
to both sexes, and a liturgy and attitude 
that was exclusively human. 

This innovation was, I am convinced, 
the deepest indicator of the source of the 
lopsided order of things ; that is, a purely 
masculine concept of Divinity, and a con- 
sc(iuent purely masculine religious organi- 
•zation with its sequel, a purely masculine 
social machine. The consciousness of that 
defect is growing in Europe, aided by the 
last great example of the logical end of 
unrelieved masculine aggression, the Euro- 
pean War. The full inclusion of the femi- 
nine element in public life will be the great 
fight of the immediate future, together 
with the uprising of a complete democracy 
(displacing the pseudo-democracies of to- 
day) based on the equal rights and duties 
of men and women in the human household 
of the State. 

. These circumstances, and the manner 
»n which they are capable of being met by 
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the Tantra Shastra, give another ground 
for the belief th.it some of the fundamental 
principles of this ancient scripture will 
become one of the religious influences in 
modern life, not necessarily directly in the 
sense of superseding Christianity in the 
West, but certainly in an interaction 
through which the Shakta Shastra will 
help as an irritant, so to speak, in ' the 
great oyster of western, and perhaps 
eastern, religion, to produce the Mother- 
pearl of a complete and true religious 
exegesis and practice. 

All things are possible to a scripture 
whose supreme personifications, Shiva and 
I’arvati, give and receive instruction 
mutually, the feminine side being of equal 
importance with the masculine. On the 
knees of the Mother, as the author puts it, 
all quarrels about duality and non-duality 
are settled. When the Mother seats her- 
self in the heart, then everything, be it 
stained or stainless, becomes but an orna- 
ment for Her lotus feet.” “She lives in. the 
bodies of all living creatures wherein She is 
present in the form of energy, even in such 
lifeless things as rocks and stones. There 
is no place in the world where the sub- 
stance of Mahama}'a is not.” Here we 
have an anticipation of modern scientific 
thought as to the universal permeation of 
energy ; but the Tantrik idea of energy is 
of a Consciousness, . and therefore of a 
Power related to personality, and so, cap- 
able not merely of scientific study but of 
worship, though the worship is always (to 
the higher Tantrika) with the realization 
of the passing nature (raaya) of all 
limitation by contrast with the Supreme 
Reality. 

With such an ideal as the Divine Father 
and Mother, equal in all respects in mani- 
festation, and One beyond manifestation ; 
and with all the implications of influence 
on conduct and organization inherent in 
such a belief ; one is moved to pray for the 
purification of practice where .such purifica* 
tionis needed, so that the Shastra may 
without obstruction fulfil the prophecy of 
its future ; for it is no less a spiritual than 
it is a physical truth, that it is only when 
masculine and feminine are in equal co- 
operation, though through dissimilar func- 
tions, that there is the possibility and 
promise of a future. 
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A SUMMER OUTING IN AMERICA 

By Dr. SuDHiNDRA Bose of the State University of Iowa. 


L ate tWs summer I went for a few day’s 
outing into the western part of the 
United States, away from the noise, 
the dust, and the stuffy atmosphere of the 
city. I lived in a quiet little farm house 
shaded by fine cotton trees, evergreens, and 
maples. They break the violence of the 
prairie winds and afford protection against 
the drifting snows of the winter. We had 
a delightful environment. All around us the 
land rose and fell in long rhythmical 
sweeps like ocean sw’ells. They were 
waving with green corn and golden oats. 
From the swinging hammock on the lawn 
I could see the red barn, the tall wind-mill, 
chicken coups, and jumble of wagons and 
buggies. Facing the barn w’as a super- 
annuated tool shop, around which were 
gathered in confusion a harvester, a raker, 
a manure spreader, and a pile of numerous 
other farming implements. The place was 
vocal with all kinds of domestic noise. I 
heard the cackling of hens, crowing of old 
roosters, bellowing of cattle, grunting of 
pigs, and neighing of horses. To this was 
added the music of birds in the groves and 
fields. The turtle doves, the robins, the 
orioles, the bob-whites, the whip-poor- 
wills— they all sang lustily. 

Our house was not on the main tho- 
rough-fare ; it was located on a byway. 
Whenever anybody went by, the farmer, 
his wife, and their little child with perfectly 
unlaundered face, would run out to the 
porch to see who he was. They would 
say : “That’s Tom Jones driving to 
town” ; “Sure enough there’s shorty Smith 
taking his wife out for the first time in his 
new automobile !’’ ; “By gosh, who in the 
world is that fellow ? He must be a 
stranger ’round here. Darn it !’’ 

The region was infested with swarms of 
insects. Mosquitos were as large as flies, 
and flies big enough to pass for grasshop- 
pers. As a measure of protection against 
these pests, every door and vrindow was 
covered with fine iron screens. 

The air was damp, especially in the 
morning. It seemed that one could take a 


handful of air, and squeeze the water out 
of it. But by noon it became scorching 
hot. “I’ll bet the old thermometer is regis- 
tering hundred and ten in the shade,” 
remarked the farmer’s hired hand. “How 
do you stand it, Fred ?” “Ah-h, this is 
good for you — gets the old sap out of your 
system. Oh, man !” 

My sleeping room being the western end 
of the house was hot— desperately hot— 
during the first part of the night. Indeed, 
a baker’s oven in comparison would seem 
like a cool refrigerator. When this was 
mentioned to the farmer’s wife the next 
morning she joked and laughed about it. 

“You ought to think of our hard winter 
and try to be comfortable. Summer ain’t 
half so bad as winter— you bet your boots 
hit ain’t. Do you know how cold it gets 
here ? The mercury takes a drop at times 
forty below zero. Y-a-a-s, sir ; she does. 
If we have to go in the yard in a real cold 
winter we walk backward.” 

“Backward ? Why ?” 

“Well, you sec, if we go straight ahead 
we’ll not get enough air to breathe. Our 
breath will freeze in front of us in a chunck 
and we will come to a dead stop !” 

In the country, men and women, even 
women, dress plainly and live economically. 
It is somewhat refreshing to a man coming 
from the city, where the frivolity, the 
extravagance, and the vanity of women 
are frightful. Not many years ago they 
used to wear hats almost as big as an 
umbrella; and they would put on false 
hair b^ the armful. A distinguished ma- 
thematician calculated : “Twenty horses 
make one mattress; twenty mattresses 
make one girl.” Now in the country you 
do not find the farm lasses dolling up in 
sqph fashion. They seem to go in more for 
solid things than the facade type of life. 

We were far enough from the city, and 
yet near enough to see all the evidences of 
modern city culture. My host took two 
monthly magazines, one weekly periodical, 
and two daily newspapers. There were 
also some books in the bouse ; but for the 
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most part they stood on the shelf like 
soldiers at attention. No one bothered 
them. Then the bill-boards, barns, fences, 
and walls over the countryside announced 
with all the fluency of pictorial art the 
coming of circus, the sale of bargain goods, 
the date of an approaching auction. Some 
of these advertisements were far from 
cheering. Here is an announcement from 
a life insurance company : 


WHEN YOU ARE DEAD 

We will look after the loved 
ones at home. We will care for 
them better than you did. Insure 
at once with the 

Widow & Orphan’s Insurance Co. 

You die-^wc do the rest. 


The following is an advertisement of a 
proprietor of a cemetery telling why you 
should be buried as soon as possible : 


OAKLAND CEMETERY 

A Most Attractive Resting Place 
Absolutely Secure. No one will 
disturb you. Better than a 
burglar proof vault. 

Give us a trial. 


A most useful and important thing in 
the house was the telephone, which con- 
nected us with all the farms in the district 
and with all the people in the outside 
world. The telephone line was built by 
the farmers themselves, and it costs each 
family using the line 01113” seven or eight 
rupees a year. Wishing to have the cor- 
rect time one night, 1 called up the “cen- 
traP' and asked for the information. 

“What time?” repeated the girl oper- 
ator. 

“Yes.” 

“Bed time.” 

“I know: but what time is it by your 
clock?” 

“Quarter of nine,” came the peeved 


reply after a few seconds’ silence. 

“You are not mad at me, operator, are 
you ?” 

“You bet!” 

American farmers have no fancy for 
manual labour. Everything, or nearly 
everything, is done by machinery. In mak- 
ing hay, for instance, the grass is first cut 
down with a mower, it is raked with a 
raker, and then loaded on a wagon with a 
self-ha3”-loader. When the wagon reaches 
the barn yard, the hay is put on the second 
floor of the barn with the hay-fork and 
pully drawn by a team of horses. You 
who sit at home in India and read of the 
glorious American farming opportunities 
do not realize that farming in this country 
is a specialized science. Farmers in order 
to be successful must have brains, and 
must be abl^to mix their brains with soil. 

1 was seized with an incurable ambition 
to play the farmer. So I jumped into a 
pair of blue overalls, put on a cheap, broad 
brimmed straw hat, and a pair of cow- 
hide boots, and started to learn the mys- 
teries of farming. What a strange world 
opened before m3” e3rcs! What a bewilder- 
ing variety of experiences crowded into my 
life in the course of a few short hours I 
The first and the most important discovery 
I made was that, notwithstanding my 
residence for over a dozen years in Ame- 
rica, I know nothing about practical Ame- 
rican farming. Did I know how to cut 
weeds with a reaper? No. What is a ' 
reaper? Did I know how to pull weeds in 
the potato patch ? No. How could I tell 
potato vines from weeds ? They look al- 
most alike. Did I know how to dig pota- 
toes with a pitch-fork ? No. My fork had 
an unpleasant habit of getting into overy 
potato in the potato hill. Did I know 
how to drive a hay-rack team ? No. Rid- 
ing on a hav-rack is as uncertain and 
dangerous a business as riding on a buck- 
ing, bare-back Missouri mule. Could I 
drive that binder in the oat field ? No. 
As soon as these four big fiery horses start- 
ed down the hill, I forgot all about the 
machine and there was no grain cut. 

It was just “no”, “no,” “no”— one ever- 
lasting “no” from sun-rise to sun-sit. My 
boss treated me with every indulgence due 
to an amateur farmer. He did not speak a 
cross word at all the mistakes I made at 
his expense. He smiled and helped me 
along good-naturedly till 1 mastered a par- 
ticular job. 
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Did I think that because 1 was born 
under the burning sun of India I was heat- 
proof ? I did not know mjself. I was not 
out in the field two hours when my hands 
were badly sun-burnt. They looked as if 
they had been dipped into a can of red 
paint. And as for my manicured finger 
nails, alas !— they seemed to be so many 
dirty black stubs soaked in an ink-well. 

I was a little tired, but I enjoyed my 
day’s work immensely. It was a part of 
the program of my outing ; it was fun. 
Supper over, I went to the front porch and 
hummed : 

Now the day is over, 

Night is drawing nigh ; 

Shadows oi the evening 
Steal across the sky. 

And as the twilight deepened into dark, 
ness, the farmer, his wife, ^nd their girl 
“help” gathered around the piano in the 
parlor and sang many sweet melodies. 
The following song, entitled “Memories”, 
seemed to be their most popular number 
for they sang it again and again : 

Round me at twilight come stealing,— 
Shadows of days that arc gone ; 

Dreams of old days revealing— 

Mcm-’ries of love’s golden dawn. 
Sun-light may teach me forgetting,— 
Moon-light brings thoughts that are 

new ; 

Twilight brings sighs and regretting,— 
Moon-light means sweet dreams of you. 
The harvest moon was then up. 1 sat in 
silence and saw it flood the earth with 
silvery beams. There was quiet, quiet 
everywhere. 

Farmers usually begin their day at five 
in the morning, and seldom ’get through 
their work before eight in the evening, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays when they go to 
the city for a “good time,” My host, who 
had a large automobile, ordinarily knock- 
ed off work at five on Saturdays so that 
he could go to town. 

Mr. Farmer was a simple soul ; but 
Mrs. Parmer thought he was Moses and 
Solomon all rolled into one. I always 
knew when he was getting ready to go 
out. I could hear him order his wife in 
clear high tones : “Oh Mary ! what time 
is it ? Where’s my shoes ?” ; “Will you 
get my clean clothes ready ? Ho, hum !” , 
“Oh Mary ! Where’s the soap and towel ?”; 
“Button this old collar for me, will you ?”; 
“Where^ my clean handkerchief, Mary ?”; 
“Will yop be getting the car ready for me. 


wifey ? .I’ve got to hustle. Didja hear 
me ?” 

Well do I envy the married man, fori 
have to admit that I am “single”— as 
yet. 

The farmer had the name of a liberal, 
accommodating husband. Once as they were 
about to start for the town his wife (I 
believe I am disclosing no momentous in- 
ternational secret in telling) asked, “Can 
you let me have a little money, Fred ?” 
•“Certainly, my dear,” said he breathlessly. 
“About how little ^ 

Life on the farm is placid, uneventful. 
Occasionally the neighboring town holds 
a fair. During my stay in the country, the 
town had a county fair, which is really an 
institution, an organized agency, for the 
improvement of agriculture in ^ the com- 
munity and for rural bettermeqt in general. 
The fair secured high-grade exhibits of im- 
plements and machinery, of horses, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, fruits, vegetables, embroid- 
ered and crochet work, cake, jelly, pre- 
serves, jam, and various other products of 
the household and the farm. ,Prizes were 
oflered for the best displays. The fair was 
not only educational, but had many 
features of amusement and entertainment. 
There were the acrobatic performances, 
band music, bicycle races, motor races, 
vaudeville acts, jugglery, and display of 
fireworks. Farmers by carloads went to 
the fair to have a pleasant time as well as 
to compare notes and exchange ideas on 
better farming. 

The people in the neighborhood came to 
our place on two nights to hold the meet- 
ings of the Farmer’s Educational and Co- 
operative Union. It is an organization to 
promote the welfare of the country people. 
Some of the objects of the Union, as stated 
by one of its members, arc to discourage 
credit and mortgage, assist members in 
buying and selling, secure aud maintain 
uniform prices for farm products, bring 
farming up to the standard of other indus- 
tries and enterprises, and “strive for 
harmony and good-will for all mankind 
and brotherly love among ourselves.” 
These farmers’ unions are to be found in 
practically all sections of^ agricultural 
America. They start first with township, 
then they spread over a county and per- 
fect a county organization, next they join 
the state assoaation and form a state 
union, and finally, they enter the national 
corporation! composed of various state 
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unions, and receive the 
national character. 
Thus nearly all the 
farmers of all the town- 
ships in every state of 
' the Republic are banded 
together t o advance 
their own special in- 
terest. 

Agriculture stands 
out head and shoulder 
above all other indus- 
tries in America. It has 
more real capitalization, 
larger net value of pro- 
duct, and employs more 
men than any other 
branch of industry. 
Moreover, agriculture 




the counties. The 
government appropri- 
ates for each organized 
county about thirty-six 
hundred rupees annual- 
ly. I happened to run 
into the County Farm 
Agent of the county I 
was staying in. He took 
me riding with him in 
his automobile while on 
a visit to the farmers of 
his district. “I come not 
in the attitude of a 
teficher, but as a helper 
and co-operator,^’ was 
the modest statement 
of his purpose to farm- 
ers. 1 soon found 


furnishes nearly four- 
fifths of the raw 
material necessar 3 ’^ for 
American manufactured 
goodvS. The farmer is, 
therefore, the strength, 
the back-bone of the 
nation. The most note- 
worthy thing about 
American farming is 
that it is backed by the 
government at cverv 
step. Take the count\' 
agent movement, which 
maintains a County 
Farm Agent. This move- 
ment is supported large- 
Jy oy government aid, 
^«^mgh supplemented 
oy funds raised within 
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out^ that it was his business to slove the 
agricultural problems of the county, to 
help standardize the most profitable farm 
methods and products. T() be more speci- 
fic, the work of the County Agent is divid- 
ed into four main heads : first, the organi- 
zation of county agricultural demonstra- 
tions. This includes such things as poultry' 
and horticultural demonstrations, finding 
those types of crops best adafitod to the 
county, the building up of pastures. The 
second function is the co-oper/ition with 
the individual farmer in order to help him 
solve the problems that confront him 
daily. The third function is co-operation 
with fairs, short agricultural courses, 
farming clubs ; and, the fourth, aid to 
rural schools in interesting the children 
in seed selection, seed test- 
ing, calf clubs, sheep clubs, 
and many other things of 
value to agricultural youths. 

The office of the County 
Farm Agent is a clearing 
house of advanced agricul- 
tural, commercial, and 
social ideas, and the man 
who is at the head of the 
office is, as might be expect- 
ed, a very capable man. 

He is not only a graduate 
of an agricultural college, 
but he is equipped with 
parctical farming experience 
necessary to give advice on 
agriculture and to conduct 
demonstrations. 

Some of the farms arc of 
immense size, occupying as 
many as five hundred acres of land. The 
average farm is about one liundrcd 
and sixty acres. “As the country is 
more settled and all the available land 
is taken up, the big farms will be cut up to 
eighty or one hundred acres,” J was told. 
“Farmers then, though having small 
farms, will make more money through in- 
tensive farming than they do now.” Many 
of the farmers, by the way, do not own 
the farms on which they live ; they are 
mere tenants. They do not, therefore, 
make permanent homes. In fact, they do 
not have any such thing as ancestral 
homes. Farmer, landowner or tenant, 
moves on from one place to another every 
few years. ^ And as soon as he has 
made his pile of money, he gives up farm- 
ing, puts on his good clothes, and 


goes to live in a town as a “retired 
farmer.” 

The gifted Dr. Elliot of Harvard said in 
one of his books that “Christianity should 
be expressed in terms of democracy in the 
United States, and not in terms of king- 
ship.” So toward the close of my'' outing 
I plodded along the highway one morning, 
bright and early, to sec tlu? clergyman, 
who lived about two miles from our farm. 
1 wanted to ask iiim about the Christian 
tendencies of the communitv, 

“Are these farmers very religious ?” I 
asked him. 

“Very,” he replied emphatically^ as he 
was cutting the grass in the yard, “very reli- 
gious so far as church attendance is concern- 
ed. But— they^ arc not spiritually minded.” 


Just then liis wife came out of the kit- 
chen in her green checked apron, and 
joined the conversation with unsuspected 
dem ocratic , i nfor mal i ty . 

“Some of these farmers are the nicest 
people you ever saw,” remarked the wo- 
man. “But there are lots of others who 
arc regular hell-raisers. They' arc most 
selfish creatures on earth. They aren’t 
like us poor preachers who have to skin 
their teeth to live. They are making heaps 
of money, most of them. They spend 
thousands of dollars to build their own 
homes, but they grudge a few dollars for 
the House of the Lord. Aw, we have the 
awfullest time !” 

“Farmers are the most independent 
f beings in the world,” put in the preacher 
a few words edgewise. “They wouldn t 
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change places with the Kaiser of Germany 
or King of England. No, sir, they wouldn't; 
farmers wouldn’t. They are also danger- 
ously prosperous. There never was a time 
when American farmers were more greedy 
^for money.” 

The theologian stop- 
ped and Ictaneil on the 
handle bar ai the iawn 
mower ; hut his wife 
roundly commented : 

“Them’s all for money. 

They know not oiir 
God. I suppose I hadn’t 
ought to tell all this ; 
but their soul’s sacrific- 
ed to crops. The aver- 
age man on the larm 
never opens his Ilible, 
except to keep his spec- 
tacles in it. All he talks 
and thinks and dreams 
al)out is his hogs and 
cattle and corn. Alay 
be he will get to heaven, 
but I don’t know. 1 
sure don’t.” 

It 'is easy t()''pass snap judgment on 
American fanners. Like the rest of their 
countrymen, tliey are luard to understand 
because tliev are essentially a (luicksilver 


people. They change tlieir minds with the 
rapidity of greased lightning, riiev may be 
your dearest friends todii V, Oiu there is no 
telliug that tomorrow they will not be your 
sweetest” enemies. My own impression 


about the American farmer is that he is a 
demon for work. Seldom is he an idealist. 
Though he loves the soil, lives in the open 
air, and spends his days close to the heart 
of nature, he spends few hours in the 
thoughts of the Infinite. To be sure life on 


an American farm is not a leisurely busi- 
ness as in India, where most things are apt 
to be done according to the time of the 
moon. Here life is very intense. American 
farmers are hustlers even to the nth degree. 

Busy in the quest lor 
wealth, he has “no 
time” for spiritual cul- 
ture. He is, it may be, 
a self-satisfied money- 
fiend, who knows? The 
plain fact is, as the 
photographers say, he 
has a “narrow focus” 
mind. It is confined 
within a limited field of 
visions; it sees very little 
of the big world, or of 
the world beyond. Not- 
withstanding this alloy 
of materialism and dull 
selfishness, one can de- 
tect in the fibre of his 
character a wonderful 
spirit of independence. 
Ht is his own “boss,” 
and, conseious of his independence, he is 
most reluctant to take orders from any 
one. Witli sunshine in his heart the farmer 
is a man of rugged honesty, a man of 
stubborn energy, and as such 1 love himi 
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A House that will not Burn. 

Why should we build combustible dwelling's and 
then pay insurance companies to reimburse us in case 
they should go up in smoke ? It' tliey do not burn, 
wc have had no “run for our money,'* while if they 
do, we usually lose many tliin;;s that money will 
never replace. Why not build an ineombustihle house 
to start with ? A writer in Jixiwrt Amcricfin Imius' 
tries (New York) assures us that such a tiling is now 
a reality, and he gives a description of it in minute 
detail, the salient parts of which we quote below. 
The interesting thing is that a house that will not 
burn costs only a little over 30 per cent, more than a 
quick burner, the respective prices, as given in the 
magazine named above, being 21 and (U cents per 
cubic foot. The frame is of steel, and all walls, parti- 
tions, ceilings, floors, and roof are steel and cement. 



A Pile of Concrete Lumber. 

The roof is of concrete and over the concrete is placed 
a waterproofing which is so elastic and pliable that 
contraction and expansion have no efiej.t upon it. 
The waterproof film is always perfect and protects 
the concrete. The partitions are two inches thick 
and are of solid concrete reenforced with a special 
material. In addition to being fire-retardant, like the 
entire structure, and proof against fire, flood, wind, 
and earthejuake, the partitions arc wonderful spac 
savers. Conduits, water-pipes, etc., are taken care 
of as easily as with hollow pcartitions. We read on ; 

“The stairway, an important detail in the cons- 
truction of any firc-prr)of building, is absolute proof 
against the action of flames. There is no chance for 
the stairway to be transformed into a vertical flue 
to carry fire upward, as there is nothing in it to 
burn. 

“The interior trim is of wood fastened with screws. 
Metal trim can be used if desired. Details of this 
character ca» > e adapted to the taste of the builder 


without much affecting the fire-proof qualities of the 
structure 

“The cost of the fire-proof house as built is approxi- 
mately 21 cents per cubic foot. 

“If built with 12'inch solid brick walls with same 
interior it would cost 2S cents per cubic foot 

“If built with stucco on hollow tile with wood 
interior it would cost 17 cents per cubic foot. 

“If built of stucco on metal lath with wood 
interior it would cost IG cents per cubic foot.” 

The man who wishes to build an incombustible 
house, however, is by no means limited to one kind. 
Another is illustrated and described in The ScientiSc 
Arnericnn (New York), .'ind doubtless there are, or 
soon will be, as niuiiy varieties as there now are of 
houses that will blaze. Says the last iianiecl paper : 

“Hoards of concrete, with joists, rafters, and stair- 
frames of the same matciial, are used in the construc- 
tion of a novel building in Los Angeles, Cal., the 
whole being set upon a concrete foundation. Tho 
put together after the manner of a frame-structure, 
the building is as fire-proof and durable as the more 
C(}mmoii types of cement houses, but it requires less 
material and is lighter in weight. 

“The various parts arc poured into forms on the 
ground near the site, and in that way the danger of 
breakage is eliminated. The photograph indicates 
how the different parts are made : the clapboards are 
poured in sets ul ten, the forms being sccurel}' clampcrl 
together, and the cement allowed to harden in them 
for several days. Then they are taken out and 
allowed to cure before being set up. This should be 
done while the preliminary work is going on, such 
as excavating and laying the foundation. 

“The joists, rafters, and other parts are formed in 
the same manner, and various types of reenforcing 
arc used lor each. The boards are reenforced with 
mesh like chickcii-wire, while the timbers have iron 
rods of varying thickness to strengthen tliem. These 
are allowccl to project at one end in r>rder to fit into 
correspomling holes in other timbers, so that the 
whole frame- work dovetails. The method of attach- 
ing the boards to the 2 by 4’a is with nails, and 
nail-holes are bored into the cement boards before 
they have set, by running a wire through them. As 
the cement timbers will not take the nails a atrip of 
wood about an inch and a half thick is wired to the 
cement scantling.” 

— Tbc Literary Digest. 

Carpel-sweeping the Streets. 

A Motor-Driven Vacuum Street-Cleaiiccr, built 
on exactly tlie same principle as lliaL of the ordinary 
householtl carpet-sweeper, is illustrateil and described 
ill The Popular Science Monthly (New York, .August). 
The device differs from others of a similar type, we 
are told, in that every particle of dust and dirt is re- 
tained in its .storage-bin by passing the dust-laden 
air through a water seal, which filters it so that when 
expelled from the apparatus it is clean and pure just 
like the outer air after a rain-storm. Says the 
writer : 

“The apparatus consists of a conventional motor- 
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truck chassis oo which are 
mounted a two-part storage-bin, 
ti blower driven by a separate 
gasoline-engine, and a header or 
funnel-shaped passage-way by 
means of which the dirt is 
sucked up oft the ground and 
. transferred to the blower, whence 
it is forced into tlie two-part bin. 

“Tile blower and its direct-con- 
nected gas-engine are mounted 
transversely of the frame directly 
behind the driver’s seat under a 
light metal cover. At the bottom 
the funnel-shaped header spreads 
out into a long suction-box in 
close contact with the ground 
and supported on chains for 
raising or lowering as required. 

Air and dirt on the street arc 
sucked through this header into the 
center of the blower as the latter 
is revolved. It is thrown out at 
the periphery of the blower into a 
rectangular pipe leading to the top 
of the storage-bin. The latter is 
divided into two parts by a hori- 
zontal partition. 

“As the air enters the top portion 
it swirls around and deposits the 
greater portion of the dirt on the 
Dottom of the upper compartment. 

The air is then drawn out and carried down into a 
small bottomless pan with its lower edges below the 
surface of several inches of water in the lower com- 
partment The partly cleaned air has to pass down 
through the water and up on tlie outside of the pan 
before it is leil to a pipe open to the atmosphere 
directly aft of the driver's seat on the side opimsitc 
the blower. The air is thus washed ami treed <>f its 
dust before it is allowed to escape. 

“This type of cleaner prevents the scattering of 
dust through the air and is cheaper and quicker than 
the old hand method or the brooin rind flushing 
method. It will clean tw > hundred thousand square 
yards of pavemeiu in eiglit hours. Another advan- 
tage is that it does not make the streets slippery as 
does the water-flushing.” 

— The Lilenuy Dijzest. 

Carving a Mountain. 

Nature provided the colossal block that seemed to 
invite the sculptor’s chisel, and various minds have 
broached the feasibility of turning Stone .Mountain, 
a memorial to the C^jiifcderacv. 
The work has now been undertaken by the sculptor, 
l*^^^***^ T'Orglum. Various proposals for utilizing 
the bare face of this mountain for monuinciital 
purposes had been offered, such jis building a Greek 
temple on its top, or cutting a tablet into its side t*) 
^rry some record of the war bctwcmi the States. 
When Mr. liorglum’s interest was enlisted he 
reported, after e.xamlnation of the sp it, that the 
wall of Stone Mountain “possc.st a soiitid, 
solid face, 800 by 1,500 feet, of excellent granite free 
rom cracks or erosions and siiitalih? for carvings of 
uy conceivable dimensions.” The direct i- n his 
conditioil'^*^^ influenced by this local 

„ exhaustive study of the best use of the 

and t memorial purpn.ses I reviewed Egyptian 
week methods of utiliziug such an opportunity 


A V'acuum Cleaner for the Streets. 

of carving great single ligures and the use of groups 
and architecture, and, after consulting with the three 
or four ablest men in America, it was agreed that the 
northeast wall of Stone Mountain only was available 
for great carving, and that the surface here was so 
extensiv.‘, and because it burst suddenly and as a 
whole upon the eye of the observer, that only a work 
which would or could e.xtend over an important part 
of the face should be planned, as anything else would 
be too trivial. Then it was that the idea of definitely 
massing groups of men was determined upon and, 
foUi;wing tluil, how to group.” 

According to the adopted plans, an army will be 
shown moving across the face of the mountain, 
“arranged to meet the ideas of beautiful grouping 
and display of the forces in the flcld.” Included in 
these groups will be all the important figures oi the 
great struggle, not omitting Jefferson Davis. The 
sculptor continues : 

“The carving itself will be in full relief whenever it 
is necessary to so carve it to give the appearance of 
complete relief- Gtherwiae the work will be carved in 
simple, relief, and Iroquently even only drawn with a 
chisel into the great vvall. The mountain has been 
surveyed and its tace divided into sections. We have 
learned that our mouiitCil men, horse and rider, must 
lie from hat to fetloek at last lift}' feet to produce the 
proper effect. 

“Tlie pioblcin of engineering has been solved in a 
very simple way. Eive hundre.1 feet of plank steps 
(now compilele) are built, with four platforms at 
cmveiiieiit. intervals, extending from the top down 
the precipitous wall, ending directly above the carv- 
ing. .\t this point a horizontal track extending the 
entire length of the design is now building. On this 
track will run small trucks carrying hoists operated 
by elec trie ty, which let down over the work to the 
extent of four hundred feet cars like elevators eighteen 
feet square, in which the carvers work. 

“The carving will |be done with automatic tools 
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TUli OliXHKAL PLAN »)I‘ TIIK SCULPTl’Klil) S l oXH Mol XT AlN. 

Here we sec represented fin army marching iiitt) action, vvhere tlie individiwil ligures form 
portraits of the civil and military leaders ol the Conleileracy. 


io units of four carvers, and will be governed by 
young artists, each iu charge of groups of three to 
four carvers, and there will be from three to live such 
groups working continuously until the completion of 
the work. Models for this work are made in the 
small size ; they will then be made life size, and the 
latter will become the working models. 

“The lighting of the work is extremely fortunate, 
as the wall lies northeast and southwest, presenting 
a half north face and receiving, because of its location 
on the crest of the mountain, a continuous top light. 
The great watershed will be taken care of by top 
drainage, and there is no frost. As the granite 
weathers to a fine dull plum tone, the clfcct will be 
all that could be desired. “ 

No one, says the New York Evening Post^ ‘'will 
quarrel with Mr. Burgluin’s audacity in seizing the 
opportunity of a generation to sign his name, in 
letters fifty feet high, to the largest monument in the 
world, bar none. Nothing has ever been attempted 
on this scale before, cither in ancient Hgypt <ir 
Assyria. The Colossus of Rlujdes wasn’t anywhere 
near eight hundred feet high, that is certain. The 
Whitt Horse, which tradition said some Borglum of 
Saxon times laid bare of turf to mark Alfred’s victory 
over the Danes, is only 374: feet long.” 

—The Literary Digest. 

The Suggestometer. 

Are you easily influenced by suggestion ? Or do 
you, on the contrary, take a well-founded pride in 
the independence of your judgment and the firmness 
of your will ? You can easily decide the matter of 
yctur degree of sensibility to suggestion or hypnotic 
influence by means jf a clever little device known as 
Dr, Durvillc’s Suggestometer. Dr. Durvillc does not 
hesitate to declare that fully SO per cent, of the 
population are strongly su:jcepLible to suggestiou, 
and uodettakes to prove it by the experiments he 
has made with the alorc*said instrument. 

This consists merely of a simple .dynamometer 


composed of an elliptical spring of rtiuud wire, of 
suitable size to be held eusil}'^ between the fingers 
and the palm of the hand, and bearing a dial and 
indicator. The comprcission of the spring when gript 
in the hand is transmitted to the semicircular dial, 
which is graduated in kilograms from 0 to (>0, by 
means of a rack and pinion. 

The subject of the experiment grasps the apparatu.'* 
and coinpre.sses it a.s much as possible, whereupon 
the strength of his grij) is immediately registered on 
the dial, lie is then allowed to rest iur a few 
minutes. Dr. fturville then makes certain magnetic 
passes upon his arm and then assures him iiiipressivc> 
ly that he is now unable to exert any pressure upon 
\the spring, since his arm has «|iiite lost its strength. 
The subject then attempts to compress the spring a 



SbOOIiSTOMliTKK. 

xMiiKKLv A sur.GKSTioN May inakt you lose your 
grip as measured by this device. 
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second time. It is stated that out of a hundred 
persons eighty will immcdialeljr rcspind to the 
suggestion and find themselves unable to esert any 
muscular strength ; they have literally “lost their 
grip “ The remaining twenty respond more slowly. 
At the rear of the dial is a “scale of suggestibility,*’ 
d)y means of which people are divided into five cate- 
gories, according to their degree of sensibility to 
magnetic passes, as slnjwn Uv the degree of strength 
with which they can combat tlie suggestion given. 
Ln Science ct la Vie (Paris), frf)m whudi we b )rrow 
the description of the suggestonieter, says : 

“In the same manner one can also increase or 
diminish at will tlie miis.ailMr strength persons 
subjected to these experiments. The suggestometcr 
also serves to measure the degree of nervousness of 
invalids, and thus allow the attending ph3'sician to 
magnetic treatment of Dr. Du r vile.” 

— The I^ilcrnry Ditrest. 

The Light of the Firefly- 

Light is nierelv the luniirujus portion of radiation 
that is responsible fir various other effects, for 
instance, heat and chemical change. Man has never 
been able to produce luminous radi.ation without 
wasting a large propdrtion of his energy on the other 
kinds, r'or instatice, less than half of one ucr cent, 
of the radiation given out by a carbon-glow lamp is 
luminous. The ecoiioinv that wo have vainly striven 
to attain, however, has been practicallv reached by 
the lircllv, over 9(> per cent, of whose radiation con- 
sists of light rays. Contrary to the opinion of many', 
this light appears to be due simplv to oxiilation, and 
is therefore an extremely slow form of combustion, 
producing a minimum of heat and a maximum of 
light and controlled by the in-icct prob iblv through 
its oxygon snpplv. The light is now believed to be 
used in visual signals between the sexes, correspond- 
ing to the sound »iignals of <iihor insects. Says a 
writer in The Journal of Heredity (Washington, 
August) : 

“Through all of the light organs, fine tiil)cs arc 
found, connected with the main air system and evi- 
dently the pathway of oxyiien. This would seem to 

indicate that oxidation is the source of the light 

If one partof the light organs is paralyzed by pres- 
sure it will not flash but merely glows, while the 
other unp^aralyzed parts will g<» on Hashing as usual. 

“Between ilie light organs and nervous system 
intervenes what is called a reflecting layer. This 
layer does not directly reflect, however, but rather 
diffuses the light so as to make the entire abdomen 
appear as tho glowing. This layer may protect the 
nervous sj^stem from some possible bad effects of the 
direct light, and many think it serves still another 
purpose of being the storehouse for some substance 
which plays an active part in the light production. 
Whether or not it contains the sttjred-np supply of 
oxiclizable materials, however, must still remain in 
the realm of conjecture. 

“The photogenic property of the abdominal seg- 
ments is independent of life, for if the cwgans are dried 
and ground to powder, light reappears under the 
influence of air and moisture. 

“Often the photogenic properties may be observed 
in the eggs w'hile they are still in tlie ovaries, and 
nearly all the larva* of the illuminating sivcies show 
fluorescence. Does the insect store up ‘fuel’ in its 
earlier stages which gradually becomes exhausted 
the use of the light-emitting apparatus when 
adult ? There is some slight evidence to show that 
this might be the case, but suflicient knowledge has 


not yet been gained to make it possible to reach any 
definite conclusion. 

“The intensity of the insect's light is remarkable. 
It varies greatly, but the most reliable tests made on 
the insects frequenting Washington, D. C., place the 
candle-power of the glow at l|r»0,000 and that of the 
fl'isli at 1|4?00. Altho this seems a small amount in 
comparison with the siz.* of the insect, it is truly sur- 
prizing. 

“There are practically no invisible rays in the fire- 
fly's light, and hernce nf) heat and a remarkable effici- 
ency. The eiri ’ieney of Photuri^ has been rated from 
00 per cent, to OfJ o per cent , while the efficiency of a 
carbon glow-lamp is but 0 1 per cent., and the most 
efficient form «)! artificial illuiniiiants produced by man 
arc but '1* p?r cent, efficient. Nothing is known about 
the energy input of the insect, but tlie resulting light 
is the most efficient known to science. To supply an 
equal amount of light from the same illuminated area 
in the laboratory would require a temperature of 
2,000“^ Fahrenheit. 

“If the insect is forced bv stimulation to keep flash- 
ing crmtinuoiisly, life sr)on liecoines extinct, apparent- 
Iv from exhaustion. This indicates that the energy 
input is considerable on the part of the insect ; it is 
also possible that there may be some reservoir of 
stored-np light cnergv which cannot be replenished in- 
definitelv. 



The Firefly’s Lighting Plant, 
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“There is apparently absolutely no radiation of 
heat during the flashing, as measured by the most 
accurate means obtainable, which practically preclude 
the possibility of error. No infra-red rays are thrown 
off, for if there were, the insect would soon he dessicca- 
ated by its own heat. The body temperature i>fthe 
photogenic segments is higher, however, than the 
temperature of other parts of the body. 

“Popular opinion frequently to the contrary, the 
light of the firefly is connected in no wav with any 
‘phosphorescence’ or ‘x-rays.’ It seems most probable 
that it is the result of the presence of moisture, 
oxygen, and some unknown substance possibly a fat 
or an albuminoid, together with some form <»f oxida 


tion taking place. Unless some startlin^^ and hereto- 
fore undiscovered ciidothermic action is going oii 
whereby light is emitted, there seems to be no other 
po.ssible explanation of the fluoresence. Some observ- 
ers have suggested phosphureted hydrogen or carbon 
to be oxidized, while some think the light to be the 
result «»f the breaking down of some nitrogenous 
substance to form crystalline urates, fivery opinion 
is backcMl bv some evidence, but none is based upon 
suflicient grounds to make it entirely plausible from 
every point of view, s.) that the whole matter is still 
as much in doubt as ever.” 

-'fhe Litcniry Digest, 


THE MAKING OF THE FU CURE* 


T he series to which these volumes be- 
long is the direct outcome of the wjir, 
and is characteristic of the spirit in 
which the thinking portion of the British 
community is already trying to tackle the 
entirely ne\v situation created by the tre- 
mendous upheaval going on all through 
the western world. The minds of the 
people are full of misgivings, and this is 
leading to a searching self-exaniinn tion in 
order to find out the weak spots in the 
much-vaunted western civilisation. 

“The bar*! crusted societies of the belligerent 
nations have, under the hammer-strokes ol war, 
become pliable. Old boncl.s have been loo.^eiied, old 
restraints removed. New impulses have been 
liberated, new outlooks opened.” 

The need of a social reconstruction on a 
more spiritual basis ’S recognised every- 
where. The common ncwspajicr cant of 
laying the whole blame on the shoulders of 
Germany is exposed in these volumes, 
where no secret is made of the fact that 
Germany was only foremost in the mad 
race for world-dominance in which the 
other Great Powers were only too glad to 
join. The theory of history and politics 
which found favour in the Kuropeaii uni- 
versities under the influence of the (lerman 
school of thought “affirms the domination 
of spiritual by temporal powers in the 
centralised state to be a ncjrmal ecjuili- 
brium and one moreover of progressive 
evolution. 

* The Coming Polity : by Victor Branford, M.A., 
and Professor Patrick Geddes ; and (2) Ideas at War : 
by Professor Patrick Geddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater 
<The Making of the Future Series). Williams and 
Norgate, London. Each volume, 5 Shillings net. 1917. 


The deduction follows that the Absolute State 
ought to he advanced by all the resources of art, 
.science and iudustr\', and stn)nger methods too, if 
need be. This theory, up to 1914, was the normal 
expression of historic scholarship. It was taken for 
granted probably in every academic school through- 
out Christendom not organised on specifically religi- 
ous lines." " the peculiarity of (leimany lies in 

her success in attaining her end rather than in her 
choice of end Other states have endeavoured to 
create in their populations a sense of supreme obliga- 
tion to tlic State ; other states have been slow to 
admit ami still slower tr> act upon any sense of 
obligation to Immanity as a whole ; otlier states 
have been materialistic in their aims and cynical in 
their choice of means. Germany, or rather Prussia, 
has actually converted (vermaiis into fanatical statc- 
i<lolators ; she has definitely repudiated the idea that 
there exists .anything above the st.aie ; .«!he has glori- 
fied collective materialism as "Real-Politik” ; she has 
done thoroughly the evil that all others have done 

but half-heartedly it does not follow that the 

German people have a so much greater or nu>re per- 
nianent dose of original sin than others.” 

The mind cT the civilised world is domi- 
nated by the Darwinian theory of struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest. 

“To c«rr 3 ' this tlier)ry into political action was 
oidv logicnl ; and it is upon a philosophy which all 
the world lia.s accepted th.'it Prussia lias acted with 
suIpa^•^illg logic and thoroughness.” 

'this theory', however, is entirely inade- 
quate, as Kropotkin in his Mutual Aid has 
shown, and the ijrcsent world -conflagra- 
tion has demonstrated. In England, Kip- 
ling, the jingo-hard of Imperialism, was 
the apostle of this theory, and it ’ was 
reserved for the other Nobel-prizeman in 
the British Empire, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, to plead, in his American lecture, 
on the utter inadequacy of modern idcas'of 
patriotism and nationality towards build- 
ing up a sound theory of state. If Belgium 
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is now trodden under the heels of a merci- 
less conqueror, who knows that she is not 
expiating her sins of "Red Rubber" in 
Congo ? Readers of Mark Twain’s lurid 
invective may even see a poetic justice in 
her present degradation. 

War, however, is not all bad, nor is all 
war bad. It is only the theory of a 
supreme and un-moral state, "which has 
found popular acceptance throughout 
western Europe and America, and complete 
triumph in Germany," which is to be 
deprecated. "Wars have at least often 
been, like the god Janus, two-foced,— un- 
justidable, tyrannic, or sordid on one side, 
but inevitable and even noble on the 
other." "Broadly speaking, all wjirs of 
independence have been ot this noble cha- 
racter." ^ "There is a time for war, and 
without it peace would be no peace." The 
present war "is not merely the poison- 
ous fruit of {jitiless competition and Ma- 
chiavellian diplomacy. 

It is also a spiritual protest and rebound against 
the maniinoii o( inaterialisiii. In its nobler at^pects 
and finer issues, its heroisms and self-sacrifices, does 
not the war holtl proof and promise of renewing life 
liberated from a long repression ? Through the re- 

demptive rpiality of war, the nation has shed uot a 
little of its competitive individualism, and achieved a 
closer working together of all for the common good. 
IIow now to maintain and advance the sense of 
community, the energy of collective eilort, the self- 
abnegation of individuals and families ?" 

The problem before the country there- 
fore is "how, in fact, to maintain the co- 
operation, the strenuousness, the self- 
abnegation of the war into after-war time ; 
and to direct these energies towards the 
tasks of a more eiricient and nobler public 
life than heretofore." "To repair the havoc 
of the war, and to use its stimulus of ideal- 
ism towards the renewal of life in true 
Pep.ee" is the problem ot the "remaking of 
our shattered civilisation." The authors 
therefore foresee, in sequel to the war, "a 
social rebirth, with accompanying moral 
P^'^'fs^ition." For truh” do they observe, 
that war and peace arc not only matters 
of material resources and appliances, but 
be viewed as states of mind ; that 
yvardom and peacedom arise alike from 
Ideas ; and that it is ideas which are at 
war. 

. inner life must he purified and cn- 
ncfted, but creative activity m all spheres 

ufe must go on in peace as in war. 

the ni»f^****^ psychology, for instance, teaches that 
BgressiVe spirit which characterises militChrisiQ 


may be transmuted, not eliminated. Attempts at 
repression do but drive its manifestations into under- 
ground channels. Constructive outlets have, tWe- 
forc, to be found for the adventurous dispositions of 
Youth, the aftirmative energies of Maturity, the 
political ambitions of Age. Towards this ennoble- 
ment of masculine passion, William James bequeathed 
to mankind the idea of inventing Snoral equivalents 
of war’.” 

As an instance the authors mention the 
Boy Scouts movement, which has trans- 
formed many a youthful criminal into a 
useful citizen. 

The subordination of life to machinery, 
the growing tendency to value personal 
worth in terms of wealth, being at the root 
of the present industrial and material 
civilisation, the work of social reconstruc- 
tion, according to the authors, must pro- 
ceed on the lines of Comte’s humanism 
which defines human progress as the result 
of the interplay of temporal and spiritual 
forces with the emphasis on the latter, and 
the geographical and observational school 
of ‘Kcgionalism’, founded by the Frepch 
Social Economist Lc Play, which confines 
its efforts to the development of particular 
localities, and specially of the working 
classes, culminating in the rebuilding of 
cities, with definite culture-traditions. As 
the authors admit in one place, the civic 
aspect has been over-emphasised in these 
books, as might be expected of a town- 
planning expert like Professor Geddes. For 
instance, Indian unrest is said to be due to 
the foreign palaces of some Indian princes 
—a most ridiculous explanation, though 
of course educated Indians resent these 
monostrosities in architecture, so alien to 
their beautiful indigenous style. There is 
absolutely JW indication in these books of 
the place which eastern philosophy and 
eastern culture arc bound to take in the 
coming reconstruction. Mr. H. L). Wells 
has a more prophetic vision, and he has 
perceived that after the war Indian 
thought must be laid under contribution 
in relaying the foundations of European 
civilisation. 

The authors ask : 

“It is extremely doubtful whether as a businesi 
proposition commercial Iinperialisui pays. Is not the 
surer path to commercial success for any and every 
European country to cultivate its own soil scienti- 
fically and effcctivelv. to safeguard the physical wcll- 
beiu<jofits own children, to apply and extend the 
available knowledge of the laws of intellectual and 
spiritual growth, to encourage invention, to facilitate 
the perfecting of processes, and to aim at the highest 
possible qualitv in all the products that it sells ? And 
if so will it not be in a safe position to dispense with 
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the extrinsic advantages obtained by political in- 
fluences abroad or by ioreign dominion ?” 

And they reply ; 

“But, though ill international affairs in the long 
run honesty may be the best policy, the advantages 
to be obtained by various combinations of force and 
fraud are from the purely material and immediate 
points of view not to be .altogether denied, just as it 
is too commonly not without such means that the 
dazzling fortunes of mnlti'millionaircs have been 
builded." 

Nevertheless, the war has forced the 
claims of small nationalities and of weak 
peoples upon the powerful nations of the 
West, and the emphasis laid on moral 
forces in passages like the following augurs 
well for the down-trodden peoples all over 
the world. The great religions of the 
world “arc all real and practical, they all 
deal with actual everyday life, and their 
aspirations relate to here and now.” True, 
“they didn’t know everything down in 
Judee,” but, knowing however little, they 
knew that little with a clearness and 
thoroughness that are not so easily attain- 
ed now ; and that little was what is best 
worth knowing. The churehes have made 
the advice, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” so familiar that it has come to 
appear to men as a meaningless exhorta- 
tion ; but if seriously examined it is seen to 
be the first and the last word of statesman- 
ship. “‘What shall it profit a man if ho 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?* The implied answer has becoiiic an 
apparent paradox ; but it is nothing more 
than the most elementary common sense.’’ 

It has become the fashion among us to 
read the bankruptcy of European civilisa- 
tion in the present war, and to reject what 
is of permanent value therein along with 
its evil manifestations. But thereby we 
deceive none but ourselves. A living so- 
ciety, such as that of England, wc may rest 
assured, will know how to utilise the 
lessons learnt in this awful arbitrament of 
war, and adapt itself to tlic transformed 
environments. The western world will 
certainly be a more moral, spiritual, and 
chastened world to live in after the war is 
over.^ A virile nation cannot be content to 
let things drift ; it falls to rise again ; like 
the immobile East, it is not impervious to 
new ideas. On the contrary, all sorts of 
expehments are going on in the body- 
politic, to discover the best method of 
building up society anew. It does not let 
the legions thunder past, and go to sleep 
again. Visions which are considered wild 


and chimerical by us, are there among the 
realities^ of experience. The boldest dream- 
er has his following, and the dreams of to- 
day are among the actualities of to-mor- 
row, which again are only stepping-stones 
to the advance to be made the day after. 
Established institutions and current beliefs 
are thrown into the melting pot to emerge 
into a new order of things suited to the 
occasion. The old order constantly 
. changes, yielding place to new. The prime 
minister Of England in his latest speech 
boldly declares that, after all, war is a relic 
oi barbarism, and just as the law Courts 
have supplanted private disputes so inter- 
national arbitration is bound to replace 
war, and that the terms ot the coming 
peace must be framed so as to hasten that 
day. Only a great and a living natiom 
can, when in the deatligrip of the bloodiest 
conflict that the world has ever seen, re- 
tain its faith in international tribunals, 
and drenm of and prepare for a time when 
war will be no more. The East regards 
the overflowing vitality of the West as 
vanity of vanities, but all the same, cannot 
ignore the demands of the flesh or rise 
above the limitations of the physical or- 
ganism. Our so-called spiritualism, with a 
lialf-faniishcd body and half-starved mind, 
and with our social milieu cast in a mould 
of littlenesses, our whole horizon bounded 
by mutual jealousies, degrading slavery to 
customs, humiliating self-repression pre- 
venting us from rising to the full stature of 
manhood in any w^alk of life, our hide- 
bound inertia mistaken for spiritual equili- 
brium, becomes, under the circumstances, a 
niockcry and a shatn. The Maluibhnrnta 
shows that when Parashurama annihi- 
l.ated the Kshatriyas, the race was re- 
plenished in much the same way as the 
‘war-babics’ arc said to be replenishing the 
belligerent nations in these days. The 
great war at Kurukshetra left only three 
Kouravas and seven Pandavas to mourn 
the extinctioif of the dynasty and the 
whole Stri-Parva presents the lurid spec- 
tacle of the entire Kshatriya womanhood 
lamenting the slaughter of their relations 
before the burning corpses which had turn- 
ed the field of Kurukshetra into one vast 
funeral pyre. Throughout the centuries of 
the decadence of Buddhism and the rise 
and spread of Islam, perpetual warfare has 
been the lot of India ; at best, it has been 
an unstable peace at the centre with con- 
stant hostilities at the peripheries. A Raja 
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always tried to be a Raj-Chakravarti by 
subjugating his neighbouring Kings, and 
the Aswatnedha sacrifice was the harbinger 
of untold miseries down to the days of 
that hero of romance, Prithwi-Raj. The 
^ Mahoniedan regime closed amidst bloody 
hostilities, and down to the advent of the 
British the cessation of the rains symbo- 
lised by the Dusserah festival was the 
signal for a call to arms among the Kajput 
and the Marhatta potentates. It is only 
in the village communities, which had no 
common bond of sympathy with the surg- 
ing tide of life flowing outside and beyond, 
but were busy forging the shackles of 
Smriti commentaries, that quiet prevailed, 
but this rural calm was a proof of national 
disintegration and not of spiritual great- 
ness. It is not for us, therefore, to point 


the finger of scorn at the dreadful struggle 
now going on among the great nations of 
the West. Rather would it be more profit- 
able to us to look to the nobler aspects of 
the war, and the finer traits of national 
character evolved by it among the peoples 
affected. We may be sure that the Buro- 
jjcan nations will, to a large extent, be 
purged of their evil humours by the war, 
and will not go under, but will rise re- 
generated and transformed. But if we too 
have nothing to learn from the war, and 
see in it only the failure of western civilisa- 
tion to serve as our model, we shall once 
more, and for the thousandth time, de- 
monstrate the disinclination of the Bast to 
profit by its opportunities. 
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Reviewing Mr, James II. Cousins’ New 
Ways in English Litetature in the pages of 
Anvi, in the course of a brilliant article 
Mr. Aurobindo Gliosc thus writes about 


The Future Poetry. 

Whatever relation \vc may keep with the great 
masters of the past, our present business is to go 
beyond and not to repeat tiicm, and it must always 
be the lyncal motive and spirit which find a new 
secret and begin a new creation ; for the Ivrical is the 
primary poetical motive and spirit and the dramatic 
and epic must wait for it to open for them their 
new heaven ar^d new earth. 

It is still uncertain how that future will deal with 
the old quarrel between idealism and realism, for the 
two tendencies these names roughly represent arc 
still present in the tendencies of recent work. More 
generally, poptry always sways between two oppf)site 
trends, towards predominance of sulyective vision 
and towards an emphasis on objective presentation, 
and it can rise too beyond these to a spiritual plane 
where the distinction is exceeded, the divergence 
reconciled. Again, it is not likely that the poetic 
imagination wdll ever give up the narrative and 
uramatic form of its creative impulse ; a new spirit 
111 poetry, even though primarily lyrical, is moved 
Wways to seize upon and do what it can with them, 
impulsion which has driven 
Robindranath to take hold of 
form for self-expression as well as the 
mn*’*'* 111 spite of their dominant subjectivity. We 
ffirJ think that this was not the "proper 

r„|| * spirit, that they cannot get there a 

riiipo°/ ^ fla\^Ies9 SUCCCS.S ; but who shall lay down 
nof genius or say what it shall or shall 

its foilows its own course and makes 

to ,®5^P*”g experiments. And it is interesting 
peculate whether the new spirit iii poetry will 


take and use with inodificalions the old dramatic 
and narrative forms, as did Kobindrauath in bis 
earlier dramatic attempts, or (juite transform them to 
its own ends, as he has attempted in his later work. 

The issues of recent activitj' arc still doubtful and 
it would be rash to make any confident prediction ; 
but there is one possibilit}' and that is : the discovery 
of a closer approximation to what w’c might call 
the m.'intrn in poetry, that rhythmic speech which, 
as the Veda puts it, rises at once from the heart of 
the seer and from the distant home of the Truth,— 
the discovery of the word, the divine movement, the 
form of thought ])roper to the reality which, as Mr. 
Cousins cxc’elleiitly says, “lies in the apprehension of 
a something stable behind the instability of word 
and deed, sometliing that is a reflection of the funda- 
mental passion of humanity for something be3’ond 
itself, something tliat is a dim foreshadowing of the 
divine urge which is prompting all creation to 
unfold itself and to rise out fdits limitations towards 
its Godlike possibilities.” Poetry in the past has 
done that in moments of supreme elevation ; in the 
future there seems to be some chance of its making it 
a more conscious aim and steadfast endeavour. 


In Praise of Virtue. 

The following beautiful translation of 
the poetry of the Sanskrit poet Bliartri- 
hari is taken from Arya. 


Uomngc to him who keeps his heart a book 
For stainless matters, prone others’ gifts to prize 
And nearness of the good ; whose faithful look 
Rejoices in his own dear wife ; whose eyes 
Are humble to the Master good and wise ; 
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A passion hi^fh for learnin;^, noble fear 
Of public sliaiua who feels ; treasures the still 
Sweet love of God ; to self no minister, 

But schools that ravener to his lordlier will, 

Far from the evil herd on virtue’s hill. 

2 

Eloquence in the assembly ; in the field 
The puissant act, the lion’s heart ; proud looks 
Unshaken in defeat, but modest*kind 
Mercy when victory comes ; passionate for books 
High love of learning ; thoughts to fame inclined 
These things are natural to the noble mind. 

3 

Being fortunate, how the noble heart grows soft 
As lilies ! But in calamity’s rude shocks 
Rugged and high like a wild mountain's rocks 
It fronts the thunders, granite piled aloft. 

4 

Then is the ear adorned when it inclines 
To wisdotn ; giving bracelets rich e^aieeds ; 

So the beneficent; heart's deep-stored mines 
Are worked for ore of sweet compassionate deeds, 
And with that gold the very body shines. 

5 

The hand needs not a bracelet for its pride, 

High liberality its greatness is ; 

The head no crown wants to show deified, 

Fallen at the Master’s feet it be;-:t dotii please. 
Truth-speaking nfhkes the face more bright to shine ; 

Deep musing is the glory of the gaze ; 

Strength and not gold in conc|acriog arms divine 
Triumphs ; calm purity the heart arrays. 

Nature’s great men have these ior wealth and gem ; 
Riches they need not, nor a diadem. 

G 

Rare are the hearts that for another’s joy 
Fling from them self and hope of their own bliss ; 
Himself unhurt for others’ good to try 
Man’s impulse and his common nature is : 

But they who for their poor and selfish aims 
Hurt others, are but fiends with human names. 

Who hurt their brother men themselves unhelped. 
What they are, we know not, nor what 

horror whelped. 

7 

Here Vishnu sleeps, here find his foes their rest ; 

The hills have takeu refuge, serried lie 
Their armies in deep ocean’s sheltering breast ; 

The clouds of doom arc of his heart possessed 
He harbours nether tire whence he must die.’ 
Cherisber of all in vast e(|uality, 

Lo, the wide strong sublime and patient sea ! 


Government Aid to Industries in Japan. 

How far Government aid has been 
responsible ior the industrial advancement 
of Japan will be evident from the follow- 
in^ extracts from an article published in 
Science and Industry. 

In the era of Kaei (1848-1853) an arsenal after a 
western model was established, where guns of foreign 


pAtterii were turned out. Satsuma started the 
manufacture of porcelain and glassware dnd also the 
work of ship-building, all after the Dutch model. 
During the era of Bunkyu (1861-18G3) they sent for a 
set of spinning machines to England and established 
a pioneer mill. The construction of a shipyard on 
Ishikawajinia by the Lord of Mito is also a note- 
worthy event. Nor did the Tokugawa shogunate 
neglect to introduce a similar innovation. In fact 
the ship building industry received from it full atten- 
tion. During the era of Ansei (1854-1859) it con- 
structed a shipyard at Aku-ura, liizen, and a similar 
undertaking was soon arranged at Yokosuka, 
Sagami, but the Restoration^ took place before it had 
been completed. This partially-completed shipyard 
was finished by the Mciji Government, which in 1874 
constructed another shipyard at Tatcgami, Hizen. 
The Yokosuka yard was afterwards transferred to 
the Navy which has since raised it to its jjresent state 
of efficiency and perfection. The two shipyards in 
Hizen were hired out to the Mitsubishi Firm in 1884 
and finally sold to it three years after, so that the two 
are now known by the name of Nagasaki Shipbuild- 
ing Yard belonging to the same firm. 

The movement started by the Tokugawa and 
feudal princes by way of encouraging industry and 
manufactures was vigorously taken up by the Meiji 
Government. It established in 1872 a model filature 
at Totiiioka, Gunima-ken, with the object of .intro- 
ducing tile use of labor-saving contrivance in the 
manufacture of raw-silk, while the operatives trained 
at this factory spread all over the principal silk 
districts the art of reeling in the new style. The 
filature itself supplied a model to all silk districts and 
similar establishments rose in quick succession. .\ii 
undertaking next adopted by the Government in a 
similar line was the establishment in 1877 at 
ShinunacUi, Guniuiakcn, of a silk spinning mill 1 i 
utilize silk waste and waste cocoons. This innova- 
tion fdso served the salutary purpose of encouraging 
similar enterprises on the part of private individuals. 
Further, in a similar way, a woollen factory was 
established in the same 3 *ear at Senju. suburb of 
Tokyo, and ten years after private woollen factories 
began to make their appearance in several places. 
The cotton spinning business also received the atten- 
tion of the Government which established in 1881 a 
model mill at Nukada-gun Aichikcn, and Aki-gun, 
Hiroshimaken. 

The project that appeared in 1883 in Shigaken 
about hemp spinning received help from the Govern- 
ment which loaned to the promoters the fund requir- 
ed for purchasing a plant. 

Three years later this project developed a Hemp 
spinning Mill established in that province. The es- 
tablishment of the Hokkaido Hemp Company, at 
Sapporo in 1887 received much help from the Govern- 
ment which besides extending to it various conveni- 
ences also granted a state aid for six years. • 

Further, it was the Government that first started 
the work of manufacturing cement, having established 
in 1875 a cement factory at Pukagawa, Tokyo, 
where the burning of white brick was undertaken as 
a subsidiary work. Then the establishment of a 
glass factory in April 1870 at Shinagawa, Tokyo, 
the creation of a paper-mill section in the Printing 
Bureau and the maiiufacture of foreign style 
(the durable Japane3e paper known as “Kyokushi 
is the invention of the Bureau) ; lounching of the work 
of machine-making, of soap-making, type-founding, 
of making procelain in the Western style, of paint- 
making, Mso the establishment, as before mentioned, 
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of filatures and the making; of arrangements for 
training female operatives in all such nevir forms of 
industry— all these have imparted a powerful impulse 
to the progress of our manufactures throughout the 
country. 

As a means of encouraging the advance of industry 
«nd manufacture, the Government has not neglected 
to open exhibitions at home and to participate in 
those opened abroad. 

In the matter of legislative measures of protecting 
and furthering industrial interest, the regulations 
relating to patents, designs and tndc-niarks, the 
establishment of silk conditioning house ; the enact- 
ment of industrial interests, guilds, etc., may be men- 
tioned. Further, the sending out of experts to all 
the provinces to encourage by lectures and by prac- 
tical experiments industrial enterprises there, the 
organising of the industrial laboratory and of the 
sake brewing laboratory, the sending of student 
manufacturers and merchants to foreign countries to 
investigate the condition of manufactures and trade 
in those countries economically related to Japan, the 
hiring out of latest dyeing and weaving machines 
specially imported for the purpose of the principal 
dyeing and weaving districts such as Kyoto, Ashi- 
kaga, Kiryu, Pukui, Toyamo, Yonezavva, etc.,— all 
these measures have contributed to further our 
manufacturing industry to the present state of 
marvellous progress within a comparatively short 
space of times. 

On the course of a readable article deal- 
ing with 

The Ideal of Womanhood in English 
Literature 

in the pages of Bverymati's Review K. 
Natarajan writes : 

From Chaucer wc have got a vast gulf to bridge 
over before wc come ta Shakespeare, the only writer 
who has left us inipcrislialde records of the loveliness 
of woman before the Romanticists. The mediaeval 
chivalry is a b3'Word with us and Malory’s book 
gives numerous pictures of l)cautirul women to whose 
service the most valiant Knights are devoting their 
lives and at whose slightest bidding they run their 
nocks into the gravest risks. Perhaps here and there 
the laments of an unfortunate lady interned in some 
castle tower by some unwelcome lover may even 
raise a sigh of pity from us. But wrth all these we 
do not find among them the woman who returns a 
passion like Juliet and voluntarily interfuses her very 
soul into that of her lover. In Sydney and Spenser 
lovers go philandering, join hands together, talk in a 
languishingly amorous vein and iu their Arcadias, 
Phyllis and Corydon are ex««hpl'iry lovers. It is 
hdwever admitted on all hands that they are unreal 
and conventional and in them wc have not the 
rapturous passion of Romeo and Juliet. 

In Shakespeare we have a greater truth combining 
with the idealism of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Ilis pictures-^are not the fugitive songs 
of inebriated moments.' Ilis women are not mere 
phantasms enveloped in the rosy aureole ol fiiucy and 
imagination. His pictures are not the luscious des- 
criptions of the Renascence that dwelt with rapture 

the details of physical beauty. There is truth In 
wimtever he says, even in his most idealistic mood 
and there is not one creation of his in which wc can 


not find something tangible and to which a refiex 
cannot be found in our actual world and it is here 
more than anywhere else that the pre-eminence of 
Shakespeare becomes unmistakably apparent. His 
women are not the snow-white and ‘Taultless 
monsters” of the abstract idealists. He can love a 
dark maiden and address her in terms such as these : 

III faith I did not love thee with mine eyes 
For they in thee a thousand errors note, 

But it is my heart that loves what they despise 
Who in despite of view is pleased to dote. 

In his mature comedies, Shakespeare has given us the 
most fascinating creations of womankind. 

Though I have dwelt long on Shakespeare I cannot 
omit Imogen. Imogen of whom Swinburne says that 
she is the wrman above all Shakespeare’s women and 
that he would leave Shakespearean criticism with the 
name of Imogen last in his mouth, has in a great 
measure justified his enthusiasm and when she says 
to Posthuiiius 

You must be gone 

And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live 
Hut that there is a jewel in this world 
That I may sec again— 

will it not argue an irrecoverable callousness not to 
be touched by it ? 

The names of Uesdemona, Cordelia, Perdita and 
Miranda occur to us ; but the whole galaxy is too 
niagniticent to be treated in so short a paper as this. 
Before we go, however, to the next period I ought to 
say a word on Milton. There arc passages in 
Paradise Lost the luxuriant beaut;' of w'bich excels 
anything written before or after and in some of them 
the academic philosophy of Milton seems to embody 
an ideal that approaches the modern. But iu other 
passages, in, for instance, 

.‘For contemplation he and valour formed 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace 
He for God only, she for God in him.’— 
and still more iti his private life, we can discern that 
he was insensitive to the charm and sweetness of 
woman. At best, to judge from his life, she was to 
him a pretty toy with which he can fondle a few 
minutes every day but from which he ought to turn 
aside if his composition of Paradise Lost was dis- 
turbed. 

But the next century is a more pitiable spectacle. 
Men and women weut about regardless of each other. 
The men despised the women and the women in turn 
despised the men. Some of their amorous escapades 
were heartlessly profligate. It was an age of national 
decadence in morals. 

The next century, headed by the romantic revival, 
ushers iu the modern view of the place of woman in 
society. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Byron, 
Shelley, Rossetti, Swinburne, TcxiDyson and Browning 
treat of woman iu a genuinely appreciative tone. She 
becomes the eipi il of man, his partner iu life, and the 
object of his tender solicitude, love and reverence. It 
is realised that her presence has an elfish charm 
which sustains the stooping, spirit of man and gives 
colour and beauty to what otherwise would be at 
least a tasteless and inane existence. 

Of the Romanticists, it is enough to say a word on 
each. Wordsworth, the earliest of them, has ever been 
suspected as incapable of love. But he who can write 
‘The Highland Girl,’‘Thc Solitary Reaper,’ and 'She was 
a phantom of deliglit’, not to mention the numerous 
passages in the ‘Excursion’, cannot justly be accused 
of want of love, though ib should be admitted that 
love in the Keatsian or Sbelliau sense of the word is 
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impossible to bim. Of Keats and Te^n^son 1 need 
not speak at length. In their cases every page con- 
tains evidences of their recognition of womaa*s place 
and function. But Shelley is perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of this ideal and in a passage of magnificent 
eloquence and melody he describes the relation of man 
and woman. The passage is too long but the last 
lines may yet be quoted. 

We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames, oh wherefore two ? 

One passion in twin hearts, which grows and 
Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, grew 


Those spheres instinct with it became the same 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; over still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable ; 

In one another’s substance finding food, 

Ivight flames too pure and light and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, 
Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away, 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven ; one Hell, one immortality 
And one annihilation ! 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Home Rule for India. 

In the pages of the Asiatic Review, a 
writer examines Dr. John Pollen's some- 
what novel suggestion that ‘‘the simplest 
way to give India ‘Provincial Home Rule* 
in the manner that would most commend 
itself to the masses of the people would be 
the restoration of the Native Princedoms." 
. Says he : 

Seeing that advanced Native Rulers like the Gackar 
Baroda, H. H. the Nizam, and the Maharajas of My- 
sore and Bikanir arc giving so much satisfaclion to 
modern Indian Reformers— on what may be called 
Congress lines— it would, perhaps, be no bad thing 
if some such form of Government could be extended 
in the direction desired by Dr. Pollen. The question 
is, can it ? Take, for instance, the case of the Madras 
Presidency. Except the great Zamindari districts it 
would be difficult to find Chiefs intelligent enough 
to take charge ; and even if such Chiefs were forth- 
coming it is not easy to sec how a District like Tin- 
nevelly could be suitably divided up, even supposing 
the great body of ryots, who have been holding their 
land direct from Government, would agree to such a 
revolutionary change of tenure. There are, doubtless, 
a considerable number of old Paliyams (i, e. States of 
the old fighting Poligars), but the total area of such 
States is trifling compared with the adjacent Rayot- 
wari lands. 

In the Bombay Presidency, alter the Town and 
Island had been constituted a "free city,” the task 
of finding suitable Native Rulers would present little, 
if any, difficulty. Poona, and most of the Dekkban, 
might be restored to the Satara and Kolhapnr flimi- 
lies,and the limits of theGaekwar’s territory extended 
so as to include Ahmedabad and Surat, etc., while 
the Panchmahals could readily be apportioned 
amongst the Chiefs of the Rewa Kantha, and con- 
siderable additions might be made to the territories 
of the Scindhia and Holkar. 

The apportionment of the Panjub and the U.P. 
and Oudh would^ be a comparatively simple aflatr, 
while the Maharajahs of Burdwan and Durbhungba, 
etc., (or possibly even Mr. Surendranath Banerjee and 
Members of the Tagore family) would be ready to 
render service in ruling Bengal. 


One great advantage certain to arise from the 
proposed change would be the reduction in the enor- 
mous expenditure at present incurred on the Judiciary 
and in litigation in India. It has been calculated that 
the people of poor India now spend more than fifty 
millions sterling every year on litigation in British 
Districts, whereas Native States understand how to 
curtail or prevent such deplorable extravagance. 
For this reason alone it would seem not undesirable 
to move forward cautiously and gradually on the 
Home Rule lines suggested by Dr. Pollen. 


Popular English Literature To<ciay. 

Writing in the Saturday' Review u 
writer laments ‘‘the disparity between 
England’s output in the sphere oi action 
and her output in the sphere of imagina- 
tion," at the present moment. 

Says he : 

One naturally associates Mr. Wells, with Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Chesterton, and two or three other inucli- 
talkcd-of and ingeniously advertised authors to- 
day. In another observed group one should, per- 
haps, class Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mr. Garvice, and Mrs. Barclay. 
They have one and all large publics, they are acknow- 
ledged the best sellers in the print market. We do 
not think it is a good thing for English people in any 
numbers to be seriously influenced by, or engrossed 
in the work of all or any of these writers, for they 
are none of them first class — which is putting it with 
strict moderation— and they do not at all answer to 
the immense power and genius of the British race in 
the world today. 

It is when we turn to the popular figures in the 
literary effort that the result is so disappointing— no 
novelist, no poet, no dramatist of the first rank, or 
near it, among the familiar and widely accepted 
performers. Wc have plenty of smartness, adapta- 
bility, popularity, plenty of stufl which catches on, 
is just what is asked for by those? who do not want 
to go deep, and who will not be at the nuisance of 
thinking for themselves. 

Commonplace cleverly tricked out, the ordinary 
to appear extraordinary, and served up hot and hot 
just when the appetite Is ready for ft, that is the 
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thing which is catered for by the successful perfor- 
mers. It was so for several years before the war, 
when Bugland was catting a miserly figure in the 
sphere of action ; it is the same now, when England 
is cutting a mighty figure in that sphere. 

Compare the English literary men with the popu- 
lar men of imagination today in Russia, in Prance, 
in Scandinavia. As to the first of these countries, the 
' giant school is by no means worn out, and Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky are yet living in the hearts of a 
great public. Or take Prance : she has Anatolc 
France, whose irony, wit, style, would adorn the 
literature of any age. She has Rotnain Rolland, who 
may have fallen oil from patriotism, but who has 
not fallen away from an art which, whether agreeable 
or not, is certainly impressive. And we think we 
could name a popular poet in Italy who is a poet. 
Our objection to the starred popularists today is not 
based on monarchical or on political or on ecclesias- 
tical grounds. We simply object that they arc not 
imaginatively and intellectually good enough to go 
to the world. 

Sir Herbert Tree. 

Interesting impressions of Sir Herbert 
Tree, the famous English actor, appear in 
the Fortnightly Review from the pen of 
W. L. Courtney, who has been “a friend of 
Tree for more than a quarter of a century.’* 
We read ; 

Versatility wa.<i Tree's chief characteristic, or, as 
some might say, his besetting sin. Versatile he un- 
doubtedly was ; he tried to show his skill in very 
4 different fields of dramatic work. He essayed tragic 
rofes— at one time he was very anxious to act King 
Lear, as a pendant or culmination to his Macbeth, 
his Olhcllo, his Hamlet. He was a comedian either 
with or without a touch of melodrama ; he made 
his name originally in farce. Tree liked to be consi- 
dered many-sided ; indeed, he resented any suggestion 
to the contrary, and for this reason, I suppose, wrote 
two books, though he ostentatiously declared that 
he was not a l)ook reader. His restless and unboun- 
ded activity was compelled to show itself in various 
fields ; I do not think I ever came across any man 
who wes more pertinaciously and assiduously alive. 
He was “a dragon for work,” as they say, and bad 
a greater range of vivid interests— literary, political, 
social, dramatic— than most of us can lay claim to. 
His quick alertness of spirit, his ready apprehension, 
his humor- which at times verged on the maenhre— 
made him a most stimulatinj/ companion. He al- 
ways saw objects from the less obvious standpoints 
and delighted in all that was unconventional and 
paradoxical. His wit was never mordant, nor was 
it always very pointed. And his epigrams were for 
the most part ebullitions of high spirits. 

When Tree had thoroughly got inside the skin 
of a character— which often took some time— he 
seemed to partake of a new and alien life. A singular 


fllustratioii was Zakkuri in the Darling of the Gods, 
in which by degrees Tree gave us, I do not say a true, 
but an extraordinarily vivid and convincing, portrait 
of Japanese statesman in all his horrible subtlety and 
coarseness. never a smoker in the true 

sense of the word, he only smoked for the sake of 
companionship, taking a modest fourp:nny cigar, 
while he gave his guest Coronas. But in Izard he 
was perpetually smoking big and black-looking 
cigars. I asked him how he managed to stand it ; 
he answered that, as it seemed natural to the charac- 
ter, he found it easy for himself. Off the stage he 
could not have done it ; on the stage it was appro- 
priate and therefore a piece of unconscious mimicry. 

He asked me one night at supper at the Garrick 
what I had been writing. I answered that 1 had 
been trying to write an obituary of my friend, H. D. 
Traill. “That must be an odious task," he said, “the 
more you like a man the less ought you to write 
about him.” 1 agreed, but remarked that journalism 
required such heavy sacrifices of feeling and aff'ection , 
and that, anyway, it was better that an obituary 
notice should be written by a friend than by a merely 
critical observer. With most men he had an open, 
genial manner which they found very attractive. 
Even his occasional affectations— which no one 
laughed at more heartily than Tree himself, but which 
obviously he could not help— did not annoy them, 
because they found them amusing. I am not sure, 
however, whether women understood him as well as 
men. 

Tree as a personality was greater than anything 
he accomplished. 

He was always unexpected, daring, original. He 
often gave one a shock of surprise, welcome or un- 
welcome. He was good when you anticipated a re- 
lative failure ; poor, when you could have wagered 
on his success Ills acting was never monotonous, 
rarely the same from night to night. Like his conver- 
sation, it was full of quick turns and unlooked-for 
spurts of wit. For the same reason, his figure as he 
moved on the Stage, was vivid, graphic, picturesque, 
satisfying the eve, even when occasionally he failed 
to satisfy the mind. Tree had all the best points of 
an amateur, and some of his triumphs were gained 
just for that reason. He was a glorified amateur 
who dared things which a professional never would 
have dared, and won a shining victory. He mistrust- 
ed all talk aliout technique. "I have not got tech- 
nique,” he once said ; ”it is a dull thing. It enslaves 
the imagination.” 

He was full of the idea of the importance of the 
theatrical art, as a main instrument of culture and as 
a most necessary element in civic and social life. He 
did not work nierelv for his own hand, hut upheld the 
claims of his calling. He instituted a Shakespearean 
week— a most costly undertaking— in order to keep 
alive our indebtedness to the Elizabethan stage. He 
presided at meetings, made speeches, inaugurated 
movements, pushed and encouraged various policies, 
ill order to prove that actors were important elements 
in the cnnimunity who had their proper functions in 
the body politic. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HIGHER MATHEMATICAL STUDIES 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

By Dr. Ganesh Prasad, ai.a., d.sc., 

Sir Rashbkiiary Ghose Professor of appjaed Mathematics 
IN THE University of Cai^cutta. 


I N the following lines, I propose to give an 
impartial and critical account of the 
present state of higher mathematical 
studies in Calcutta University and, so far 
as such studies are concerned, to compare 
this University with some of the best 
Universities in Europe and America, and 
speciall 3 ’’ with the University of Cambridge, 
which is still by far the greatest scat of 
mathematical learning in the United King- 
dom. 

(a) Work for the Master\s Decree. 

1. To every unprejudiced and compet- 
ent observer, it will be clear that, since the 
new regulations came into force in 1909, 
the standards of the examinations in 
Mathematics for the various Calcutta 
degrees have risen considerably. At pre- 
sent the study of higher Mathematics is 
taken up immediately' after passing the 
Intermediate Examination, whereas in the 
years previous to 1909 the first examina- 
tion in higher Mathematics was that for 
the Master's degree. The Honours Exa- 
mination for the Bachelor’s degree requires 
a fairly good knowledge of infinitesimal 
analysis, analytical geometry of solids, 
and dynamics of a particle. For the 
Master's degree, the candidate has to make 
a study of either Pure Mathematics or 
Applied Mathematics, and, further, he has 
to select a particular mathematical subject 
to specialize in. To those who arc familiar 
with the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 
it will be evident that a Calcutta man, 
who passes the Bachelor’s examination 
with Physics as one of his subjects and 
takes honours in Mathematics, is better 
than the^ Cambridge student who takes 
honours in Part I of the Tripos. When, 
two years later, the Calcutta man takes 
his Master’s degree and the Cambridge 
man takes honours in Part II of the Tripos 
there is no considerable difference between 
them. In fact, it can be asserted without 
the least fear of contradiction by an ex- 
pert, that every year there are three or 
four men in the first class lists of the 
Calcutta M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations in 


Mathematics who, in mathematical know- 
ledge and in capacity for research, are at 
least as good as the best wranglers of the 
year. 

2. The relatively high ability of the 

Calcutta man is to be accounted for chiefly 
by the more searching character of his 
examinations. In fact, a careful perusal of 
the Calcutta and Cambridge courses shows 
(1) that the examination for Part I of the 
Cambridge Tripos is on a slightly lower 
level than the Honours Examination for 
the Bachelor’s degree at Calcutta, because, 
although each examination consists of six 
papers and, nominaIh% the subjects a;;c 
nearly the same, in any particular subject, 
which is common to both the examina- 
tions, a wider knowledge is demanded in 
the Calcutta Examination ; (2) that, 

although the compulsory examination for 
Part H of the Cambridge Tripos, like the 
examination in tlic general subjects for the 
Master’s degree at Calcutta, consists of six 
papers, and although the subjects in the 
two examinations are not the same, there 
being no complete divorce at Cambridge 
between Pure Mathematics and Applied 
Mathematics, generally speaking, in any 
particular subject which is, nominally, 
common to both the examinations, a wider 
and deeper knowledge is demanded of the 
Calcutta man ; and (3) that the Calcutta 
candidate for the Master’s degree has to 
pass an examination the standard of which 
is almost as high as that of the examina- 
tion which the comparatively few candi- 
dates for distinction in Part II of the 
Cambridge Tripos have to pass. 

3. If, in spite of the rise in the stand- 
ards of the Calcutta M.A. and M.Sc. Exa- 
minations in Mathematics, there has been 
a fair but almost steady increase, from 
year to year since 1909, in the number of 
successful candidates at these examina- 
tions, this is chiefly due to the fact that, 
since 1909, it has been the constant endea- 
vour of the University authorities to im- 
prove the teaching at Calcutta, with the 
result that, in quantity as well as in 
quality, the help received by the M.A. or 
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M.Sc. candidate at present is far superior 
to what it was at Calcutta a few years 
ago and to what it is at present at any 
other University in India. In fact, even if 
we institute a comparison between the 
'H!Ourse of lectures at Calcutta during the 
current session and the courses of some of 
the best Universities of Europe and Ameri- 
ca in the years antecedent to the outbreak 
of the War when those Universities were 
at their best, we find (1) that the Calcutta 
courses arc not very inferior, in extent or 
depth, to those of the great Universities of 
Cambridge and Gottingen, and (2) that 
the Calcutta courses are certainly superior 
to those of the best Universities of 
America. For example, the Calcutta 
courses number 35, whereas, in the session 
1912-13, the courses at Cambridge and 
Gottingen numbered 44? and 46 respec- 
tively, and in the session 1913-14, the 
courses at Yale University were only 19 in 
number. 

4. The improvement in the M.A. and 
M.Sc. teaching at Calcutta is due partly to 
the quality of the post-graduate teachers 
and partly to the new ^ post-graduate 
scheme which has, for the first time in the 
history of Calcutta University, brought 
I under one control the energies of all the 
post-graduate teachers of Pure Mathe- 
matics or Applied Mathematics. As re- 
gards the quality of those teachers, it 
is safe to say that, although Calcutta can- 
not boast of having a Klein or a Hobson, 
even, if wc leave aside the two University 
Professors at Calcutta, there arc among 
the post-graduate teachers men like Dr. 
D. N. Mallik, Dr. S. .Viukhopadhyaya, Mr. 
B. Datta and Mr. H. P. Banerjee, each of 
whom is, because of his character and 
mathematical ability, at least as good as 
the average mathematical college lecturer 
of Cambridge, or the average mathemati- 
cal instructor of Yale. In fact, there are 
many* college lecturers at Cambridge, 
including even some lecturers on higher 
Mathematics,t who arc of absolutely no 
distinction as researchers, whereas the four 
Calcutta men mentioned above are all 
researchers of some distinction and two 
of them, viz., Dr. Mallik and Dr. Mukho- 


* Of the 36 men who were college Icctureri at 
^ambridgc during the scssiona 1912-13, as many as 
-<0 are unknown as researchers. 

Wallis, A. Munro and G. 




padhyaya, are not unknown to the centra 
of mathematical research in Europe and 
America. 

(b) Resbaech Work. 

5. At every University, the difficulties 
in the way of real mathematical research 
are much greater than those in the way of 
teaching higher Mathematics. This is also 
true of Calcutta University where, before 
the year 1914, good research work in Pure 
Mathematics had been carried on by only 
two men, viz., (1) the Uon’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, who published, in the years 
1885-1889, a number of papers including 
one entitled “A Note on Elliptic Functions,” 
which appeared in the Quarterly Journal 
of Mathematics, Vol. 21, and which was 
much appreciated by Cayley, then Sad- 
lerian Professor of Pure Mathematics at 
Cambridge, and (2) Dr. S. Mukhopadhya- 
ya, who published, in the years 1908-13, 
a number of papers in the Journal oi the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society ; the only one who had done good 
research work in Applied Mathematics at 
Calcutta before 1914 being Dr. D. N. 
Mallik. But, thanks to the endowment 
by Sir Rashbehary Ghose, of the University 
Professorship of Applied Mathematics and 
a number of research scholarships in that 
subject, the nucleus of what is at present 
a small school of research in Applied 
Mathematics was formed in September, 
1914, when the University Professor enter- 
ed upon his duties* with three researchers 
under him, all these three being first class 
M.Sc.s of Calcutta or .Allahabad. During 
the current session, the University Pro- 
fessor has eleven M.A.s or M.Sc.s doing 
research work in Applied Mathematics 
under him. A perusal of the list of their 
names will show (1) that ten are first 
class men, (2) that seven stood first in 
order of merit in the first class lists of their 
respective examinations, (3) that seven 
are themselves post-graduate teachers and 

* These are the following (1) To devote himself 
to original research in his subject with a view to ex- 
tend the bounds of knowledge. (2) To stimulate 
and guide research by advanced students in his sub- 
ject and generally to assist such students in post- 
graduate study and research. (3) To superintend the 
formation and maintenance of the Lahoratoiy of the 
College of Science in his subject. According to the 
special terms of his appointment, the Uoieerslty Bro- 
feMor is under no obligation to take anj share in the: 

teaching of M.A aiK)I^-Sc.ClasM8. 
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(4) that two are from Allahabad Univer- 
sity. It may be, therefore, confidently 
asserted that the eleven men are of the best 
material available in India. The total 
number of papers issued from the school of 
research since its constitution in Septem- 
lier, 1914, exceeds twenty and most of 
these papers have been contributed to the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society^ Lcavinpf aside the six papers of 
the University Professor, I ^iv^e later on a 
brief account of each of the important 
papers written by the researchers working 
under him. 

6. The present arrangements and faci- 
lities for research in Applied Mathematics 
may be briefly described as follows :t- 

(а) As the work of guiding researchers 
is of a confidential nature, it has been 
found necessary to follow the same method 
of work as prevails at the great centres of 
mathematical research in Europe : each re- 
searcher is received by the University Pro- 
lessor of Applied Mathematics for a private 
consultation at least three times a week, 
the average time spent in consultation 
with a researcher being two hours a week. 

(б) Mathematical researchers derive 
mueh benefit from the University Library 
which, chiefly because of the Tlon’hle Sir 
AsutoSh Mookerjee’s great interest in it, is, 
at present, by far the best Alathematical 
Library in India. In addition to a fairly 
large number of standard mathematical 
treatises in English, French, and German, 
it contains complete sets of many of the 
important mathematical journals of 
Europe and America. 

(c) Special facilities for the discussion 
and publication of research papers arc 
offered by the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, which was founded in 1908 by a 
number of mathematicians headed by 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, 
and which, even during the lew years 
that it has been in existence, has manag- 
ed to gain a recognized position in 
the mathematical world, with the result 
that, at present, its journrd, r/z., the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical. 
Society t is on the exchange lists of twenty 
important scientific or mathematical so- 
cieties of India, Japan, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, Holland, Italy, vSweden, Ame- 
rica and in the enemy countries. ; 

7. I pre^eed now to institute a com- 
parison between the state of mathem4,ticar 
research at Calcutta University' in' the 


years 1914-17 and that at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in the years 1911-14. For this 
purpose, I will consider first the Cambridge 
wranglers of the years 1911-13 and the 
first class Calcutta M.A.s and M.Sc.s in 
Mathematics of the years 1914-16, and* 
next the mathematical college lecturers at 
Cambridge in the session 1912-13 and the 
post-graduate teachers in Mathematics at 
Calcutta during the current session with 
the exception of the two University Pro- 
fessors. 

la) In the trienium 1911-13, 171 men 
took honours in Part II of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos*, 81 of these being 
wranglers; further, of these 81 men, 31 
obtained distinction in special subjects, 
and of these 31 men* only i5vet succeeded 
in doing research works which were pub- 
lished, or were ready for publication, 
during the period 1911-14. In. the three 
years* 1914-10. there were altogether 156 
successful candidates at theM.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations in Mathematics at Calcutta 
University ; further, out of these 156 men. 
78 were placed in the first class lists, and, 
of these 78 men, six succeeded in writing 
mathematical research papers which were 
either pulilishcd during the period 1914-17 
or arc at present ready for publication* i 
These six men arc Messrs. B. Datta, N. M, 
Basu, S. C. Dhar, II. Datta, M, N. Saha 
and S. K. Banerjce. 

(b) A perusal of the lists of niatiicnia- 
tical college lecturers at Cambridge and of 
University lecturers in Mathematics at 
Calcutta, will show (1) that out ol 36 
Cambridge lecturers as many ns are 
unknown as successful researchers, (2) that 
out of 20 Calcutta lecturers 10 are im- 
known as successful researchers, and (3) 
that, althougli the proportion of the num- 
ber of lecturers who arc successful rcsearch- 


♦ These are Mcs'<rs. Fowler, Grieve, H.S. Jones, 
.Schwarlj;. Strce^ Wren, • Frazer, Grigg, Jackson, 
Mitchell, Moriss, Nayler, IVomlinann, Ramainuriy, 
Sen, Stewart, Thrimson, Towiishcnd, Bowmatm, 
ChaiKlra, Glauerl, Jeffreys, Gilbert, C. Jones, 

Marris, Pinsel, Walinsley, Wardley, Whitfield an 

t These are Messrs. Fowler, Grieve, 

Frazer and Proudmanii. Mr. Fowler ^ 

papers, two in the Quarterly Journal of 

in 1913 and 1014, and two in the Proceedings of the 

I.iadon Mathematical Society in 1914. and ^ o. 

Mr. Grieve published one paper in the Proc, ra. . 

in 1913; Mr. M. S. Jones, one in the 

the Royal Society in 1913 ; and Mr. Frazer, one • 

thBjJ.Jr. Af. in 1913. Mr. Proudmann published 

papers, three in the Proc. L, M. S. la 19lS, 4 

1915, and one in the Philosophical Magavne in 
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crs to the number of those who are not 
successful is nearly the same at both the 
places, none of the Calcutta University 
lecturers is of the same distinction as the 
eight Cambridge lecturers who are all re- 
•liearchers of great distinction. 

8 . From the facts detailed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs relating to mathema- 
tical research at Calcutta and Cambridge 
it is clear that, at Calcutta as at Cam- 
bridge, a small number of young men suc- 
ceed as researchers in the three or four 
years immediately following their final 
examinations in Mathematics ; that, be- 
cause of the existence of a school of re- 
search in Applied Mathematics, most of 
the young Calcutta researchers take up 
that subject ; that, during the first three 
or four years of his career as a successful 
researcher, the Calcutta man’s work com- 
pares favourably with that of his Cam- 
bridge contemporary ; that, at Calcutta 
as at Cambridge, a considerable number of 
lecturers show no active interest in re- 
search, the proportion of lecturers who are 
successful researchers to those who are not 
successful being nearly the same at l)otli 
the Universities ; and that, although some 
elderly Calcutta lecturers like Dr. D. N. 
Mallik and Dr. S. Mukhopadhyaya are 
researchers of distinction, they do not 
occupy as high positions in the mathema- 
tical world as some of their contempor- 
aries among the college lecturers of Cam- 
bridge, chiefly because, in the 3 ’ears antece- 
dent to 19 o 5, there were levy facilities for 
successful research at Calcutta University. 

Honours E' \M!Nation FOR the CALcrTiA 

bACHELOR’S DEGKKK. 

* 

There are six p.apcrs on ll:e fullowiii^ subjects 

(i) Algebra including determinants. (2)* Theory 
of equations. (3) Trigonometry. (4'i Plane analytical 
geometry. (5) Analytical geometry of solids including 
the curvature of surfiiccs. (6) Vector analysis, (7) 
differential Calculus. (8) Integral Calculus including 
differential equations. (9) Statics including tlexiblc 
inextensible strings. (10) Dynamic.s of a panicle 
including central orbits. (11) Hydrostatic:?, (12) 
Astronomy, 

Part I of the^Camuripok Mathematical 
Tritos. 

There are six papers on the following subjects : 

(i) Pure geometry.! (2) Algebra and trigono- 
metry including the elementary properties of equa- 
itonsrf (3) Analytical geometry including the leleinen- 

• The subjects in italics are not common to the 
bvo examinations. 

f Part of the Calcutta Intermediate Course. 


tary properties of conic sections, and of an ellipsoid 
referred to its principal axes. (4) Diflerential and 
Integral Calculus including simple linear differential 
equations. (6) Statics and dynamics, including the 
statics of liquids and gases. (6) Elementary Electru 
city. (7) Optics. 

Examination for the Calcutta Master’s 
Degree. 

Candidates arc examined in either Pure MatheiUa* 
tics or Applied Mathematics. 

In Pure Mathematics, there are si.x papers on the 
following general subjects :—(i) Higher Algebra, (3) 
Higher plane Trigonometry, (3) Spherical Trigono- 
metry, (4) Theory of equations and Algebra of 
Quantics, (5) Plane analytical geometry including 
higher plane curves, (6) Geometry of surfaces, (7) 
Differential calculus, (8) Integral calculus, (9) Differen- 
tial Equations, (lo) Calculus of Variations ; and twelve 
papers on the following special subjects, one of which 
must be taken by each candidate ; — 

(I) Theory of Functions, (II) Theory of . GroupSi 
(If!) Finite diflerenccs and Calculus of Functions^ 
(IV) Vector Analysis and Quaternions, (V) Projective 
Geometry, (VI) Theory of numbers. 

In Applied Mathematics, there are six papers on 
the following general subjects : — (i) Advanced statics^ 
including theory of potential, (2) Dynamics of a 
particle, (3I Rigid Dynamics, (4) Hydrostatics, inclu- 
ding capillarity, (5) Hydrodynamics, (6) Spherical 
Astronomy •, and twelve papers on the following 
Special subj'.cts, one of which must be taken by each 
candidate (I) Theory of Elasticity, fll) Advanced 
Dynamics, (HI) Higher parts of spherical astronomy, 
(IV) Lunar and Planetary theories, (V) Figure of the 
planets, (VI) Theory of the tides. 

Part II OF the CAMURinGE Mathematical 
Tripos. 

There are six papers on the following compulsory 
subjects : - (1) Plane and solid geometry, (2) Plane 
and spherical Irigonomeliy, (3) Algebra, including 
theory of equations, (4) Difterential and Integral 
calculus, ii eluding the first variation of integral's, (5) 
Elementary parts of the theory of functions, (6) Differ- 
ential equations, (7) Dynamics and elementary analy- 
tical statics, (8) Hydro-mci hanics, including Hydros- 
tatics and the general principles of Hydrodynamics 
with simple applications, (9) Elementary parts of 
Astronomy so far a.s they are necessary for the expla- 
nation of simple phenomena, (10) Electricity and 
elementary optics. 

There arc not more than six papers, altogether^pn 
the following optional subjects, one or more of which 
should be taken by' orVv those *ioho arc cautliiiates for 
distinction .— {X\ Theory of numbers, (II) Invariants .and 
Covariants, (III) CJcometry, (IV) (Jroups, (V) Theory 
of Functions, (VI) Elliptic Functions, (VII) Differential 
Eqiutions, (VIII) Dvnamics, (IX) Hydrodynamics, 
(X) Sound and Vibrations. (XI) Statics and Elasticity, 
(XII) Electricity and Magnetism, (XIII) Geometrical 
and Physical Optics, (XIV) Thermodynamics, (XV) 
Spherical Astronomy and Combin.ition of Observations, 
(XVI) Celestial Mechanics. 

(rt) Courses of ketures in higher Mathematics at 
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Calcutta University during the session 1917-18 : total 
number, 35. 

By Professor Ganesh Prasad : Integral equations. 
By Dr. D. N. Mallik ; Theory of potential ; Hy- 
drodynamics ; Advanced Astronomy. By Dr. S. 
Mukhopadhyaya : Groups ; Functions of a real vari- 
able. By Dr. H. D. Bagchi : Quaternions ; Solid 
geometry ; Higher parts of Solid (leometry. By Mr. 
1. B. Brahmachari : Higher part.s of projective 
geometry ; Theory of equations ; Higher parts of 
the theory of equations. By Mr. N. K. Mazumdar : 
Difference equations ; Differential equations ; Ele- 
ments of the theory of groups. By Mr. H. P. 
Banerjee : Functions of a complex variable ; Calculus 
of variations ; Theory of Numbers. By Mr. B. Datta : 
Higher parts of hydrodynamics ; Lunar and plane- 
jtary theories. By Mr. S. M. Gangooly : Conics ; 
Higher plane curves. By Mr. N. M. Basu : Rigid 
Dynamics ; Advanced Dynamics. By Mr. S. P. Dass : 
Statics. By Mr. K. M. Khastigir : Dynamics of a 
particle. By Mr. H. C. Sengupta : Hydrostatics. 
By Mr. S. N. Basu : Elasticity. By Mr. M. Gupta : 
Higher parts of the theory of Numbers ; Advanced 
Calculus. By Mr, S. C. Basu : Projective geometry. 
By Mr. S. C. Dhar : Introduction to the calculus of 
finite differences ; Algebra and trigonometry. By 
Mr. S. C, Ghose : Calculus. By Mr. S. K. Banerjee ; 
Spherical Astronomy. 

(b) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics at 
Cambridge University during the session 191 2-1? ; 
total number, 44. By Prof. E. W. Hobson : Spheri- 
cal harmonics and allied functions ; Integral eqtia* 
tions. By Prof. Sir G. H. Darwin : Gravitation with 
astronomical applications ; Lunar theory. By Prof. 
Sir R. S. Ball : Celestial mechanic? ; Spherical 
astronomy. By Prof. Sir. J. Lar.mor .* Electricity 
and magnetism ; Electrodynamics and optical theory. 
By Dr. H. F. Biker: Introduction to the theory of 
functions ; Geometry of birational transformation ; 
Theory of functions. By Mr. R. A, Heman : 
Hydrodynamics ; Differential geometry ; Hydro- 
mechanics. By Mr. H. W. Richmond ; Algebraic 
geometry ; Higher solid geometry ; Synthetic 
geometry. By Dr. T. J. I’A. Bromwich : Electric 
waves and electro-optics ; Dynamics ; Geomelriral 
and physical optics ; Potentinl theory and problems. 
By Mr. J. H. Grace : Theory of numbers ; Theory 
of invariants ; Elements of Four er analysis and 
calculus of variations. By Dr. E. W. Barnes : l.inear 
differential equations. By Mr. A. J, Wallis : Spheri- 
cal trigonometry and .astronomy. “By Mr. A Berry ; 
Theory of ordinary differential equal ons ; Elliptic 
functions and elementary harmonic analysis ; Higher 
parts of eliptic functions • Theory of transformation 
of elliptic functions. By Mr. G. T. Bennct : Line 
geometry. By Mr. A. Munro : Hydrodynamics and 
sound. By the Hon’ble Mr. B. Russel : The funda- 
mental concepts of Mathematics ; Principles of Matiu- 
matics. By Dr. G. T. Leathern : Electron theory. 
By Mr. G. H. Hardy ; General theory of Dirichlet's 
series ; Asymptotic relations in the theory of func- 
tions ; Double limit problems. By Mr. G. Birtwistle : 
Elementary Hydrodynamics ; Higher parts of Hydro- 
dynamics ; Thermodynamics. By Mr. F. J. M. 
Stratton : Orbits from observations. By Dr. J. W. 
Nicbolson : Physical Optics ; Electric waves and 
theory of diffraction. 

(c) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics at 


Gottingen* University during the session 1912-13 t 
total number, 46. By Prof F. Klein : Development of 
Mathematics during the 19th Century. By Prof. D. 
Hilbert : Introduction to the theory of partial differen- 
tial equations ; Mathematical foundations of Physics ; 
Elements and principles of Mathematics ; Theory of 
the motion of electrons. By Prof. E. Landau : Infinite* 
series, particularly Fourier series ; Theory of func- 
tions ; Theory of aggregates. By Prof. C. Kunge : 
Numerical calculation with exercises ; Calculus. By 
Prof. P. Bernstein ; Mathematical statistics and 
Mathematics of insurance ; Theory of probabilities 
with applications. By Prof. O. Toeplitz ; Advanced 
Calculus ; Theory of invariants ; Differential equa- 
tions. By Dr. H. Weyl : Theory of functions | Inte- 
gral equations ; Algebra ; Survey of the theory of 
Elliptic, abelian and .aiitomorphic functions. By Dr. 
H. von Sanden : Descriptive geometry ; Graphical 
methods of Applied Mathematics, By Dr. R. Courant: 
Determinants with applications to analytical Geo- 
metry ; Calculus of variations. By Dr. Schimmack : 
Selected chapters of mathematical didactics. By Dr. 
Riinielin : Introduction to the mathematical treatment 
of the natural sciences. By Dr. T. von KdrmJln : 
Mechanics. By Dr. Hecke : Definite integrals with 
applications ; Theory of algebraic fields. By Dr, 
Horn : Energetics ; Foundatif)ns of malhematicfd 
Physics. By Prof. E. Wiechert : Theory of potential ; 
(ieodesy ; Thermodynamics. By Prof. \V. Voigt : 
Vector analysis ; Electrodynamics ; Theoretical 
Optics. By Prof. Prandtl : Scientific foundations of 
aeri.il flight ; .Mecluinics of continua. By Prof. 
Ambronn : Theory and use of .isironomical instru- 
ments ; Astronomical determination of places : Me- 
thod of least squares with applications. By Dr. P. 
Hertz: Kinetic theory of gases; Elementary then/ 
of numbers ; Statistical mechanics. By Dr. Madci- 
lung : The«»ry of opitical instruments. By ■ Dr. 
Hartmann ; General introduction to Astronomy. 

(fl) Courses of lectures in higher Mathematics .at 
Yalet University during the session 1913.14 ; total 
number, 19. By Professor J. Pierpont : T'heovy of 
functions of a complex variable ; Modern analytic 
geometry ; Theory of differential equ.ylons ; Non- 
euclidean geometry. By Prof, P. F. Smith : Differen- 
tial geometry ; Continuous j roups. By Prof. E W. 
Brown: Advanced Calculus and differential equations ; 
Statics and dynamics ; Advanced and theoretical 
dynamics ; Periodic orbits. By Prof. W.B. Longley : 
Integral equations : Potential theory and harmonic 
analysis. By Prof. W. A. Wilson : Theory of func- 
tions of real variables. By Dr. G. M. Conwell : 
Theory of finite groups. By Dr. D. D, Lcib : Ad- 
vanced Algebra. By Dr. H. F. Mac Neish : Integra- 
tion of differential equations ; Synthetic projective 
geometry. By l^r. E. J. Miles : Calculus of variations. 
By Dr. J. I, Tracey ; Analytic geomeiry. 

Summaries of the important papers written 
BY THE researchers WORKING UNDER THE 
University Professor of Applied 
Mathematics. 

(i) By Mr. P. Datta: “On the motion of two 
spheroids in an infinite liquid ahng the common axis 
♦ See Jahresbericht d. d, Mathematiker^Vereinf 

XXL XXII. . , 

t See Bulletin of the American Mathe'neUcet 
Society, V0I. XIX. 
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of revolution * (BuUetxH of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society^ Vol. 7, 1916). 

It is well known that the problem of the motion of 
two spheres in an infinite liquid along the line joining 
their centres has been completely solved by various 
invest! pators. Rut the corresponding problem for two 
spheroids or ellipsoids has remained unsolved up to 
now ; the only previous writer to attempt it with some 
measure of sucxess being Prof. Karl Pearson*. 

The object of Mr. Oatta’s paper is to show how 
the problem can be solved in the case of two sphe- 
roids of revolution of small ellipticities, the motion of 
the solids being along their common axis of revolu- 
tion. The method used is one of continued approxi* 
mation. In Art. i, the author investigates the ap- 
proximate formal expressions for the velocity potential 
and the current function. In Art. 2, the first approxi- 
mation to the velocity potential is obtained. Art. 3 
gives two sets of algebraic equations from which, 
by continued approximations, we can determine the 
necessary constants and thus proceed to the com- 
plete solution. In Art. 4 the general values of the 
constants are given. 

(2) By Mr. B Datta, '*On the non-statiomiry state 
ofheatinan ellipsoid’* iZIm//. the C, Math, Soq,, 
Vol. 8. 1917). 

The first writer, who attempted, with some success, 
the problem of the determination (»f the non -stationary 
state of heat in an ellipsoid 7 vith three unequal axes^ 
was Malhieut who showed how the problem could 
be reduced to the solution of certain ordinary differ- 
ential equations. But he found these equations to be 
so unmanageable that he contented himself with Jip- 
proximating to their solutions for the special case of 
an ellipsoid of revolution. Prof. C. Niven improved 
up.:n the results of Mathieu in certain respects in an 
interesting memoir, J entitled ‘‘On the conduc ion of 
heat in ellipsoids ot revolution.’’ 

Mr. Datta’s object is (i) to obtain, and improve 
upon, the chief results of Prof. Niven by using an 
entirely different method, and (2) to show ho^v this 
method can be applied to the case of the ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes to obtain similar results which 
are believed to be new. 

The paper consists of 17 articles. Art. i is the in- 
troduction and Art. 2 gives the preliminary remarks 
and definitions. Ail.s. 3—12 deal with the case of the 
ellipsoid of revolution and the remaining articles deal 
with ihe ellipsoid of three unequal exes. It may be 
noted that, in Art. 6, Mr. Datta points out a mist.akc 
in Prof. Niven’s memoir. 

(3) By Mr. H. P. Banerjce : “On a generalised 
force-function of Painlcve’« type.” (/?«//. of ihe C, 
Math. Soc.^ Vol. 4 . 1915). 

In most text-books on Dynamics, the criterion for 
the stability of equilibrium of a particle at a point is 
taken to be the existence of a maximum for the force- 
function at that point. But this is wrong as has been 
pointed out by Prof. Painleve by a very simple ex- 
ample. § 

• “On the motion of spherical and ellipsoidal 
bodies in fluid media,” Part II, {Quarterly Journal of 
Mathematics, Vol. XX). 

+ Court iie physique mathematique, Ch. IX, 

. Tyans,^ VoL 171 (1880). 

8 See Comptes R^ndus^ t. 138, 1904, 


• The object of Mr. Banerjee is chiefly to generalize 
Painleve’s example as far as the present state of 
analysis permits. About the end of the paper, he 
has also investigated some force-functions for which, 
in the positions of stable equilibrium, the force has no 
diflerential co-efficient and the force function is not 
maximum. 

(4) By Mr. H. P. Banerjee : ‘*On an applicatiqn 
of the theory of functions to dynamics.” -{Bull, of 
the C, Math. Soc,^ Vol. 8, 1917). 

Il is generally .assumed that, if the force acting on 
a particle and the initial conditions are uniquely 
defined, the position of the particle at any lime is 
uniquely determinate. That this principle is not 
always true, was first pointed out by Poisson in 1806 
by an example. About 20 years ago, many examples, 
illustrating the failure of the principle, were given by 
Prof. Painleve.* 

The object of Mr. Banerjee is to give an example 
of a new type showing that, fur the same initial 
conditions and far the same single-valued, finite and 
continuous force, (i) there may be two possible 
positions of the particle at a particular time and (2) 
the particle may take a particular position an infinite 
number of t'mes, althi ugh the motion is not periodic, 

(5) By Mr. N. M. Basil : ‘‘On the motion of a 
perfectly elastic particle inside a given plane area 
under no external forces.” (Bull of the C, Math, boc., 
Vol. 7, 19 *6.) 

Mr. Basil gives the first instalment of the results 
of his investigation of the conditions under which a 
perfectly elastic particle must be projected inside a 
given plane area in order that, after a finite number 
of impacts from the boundary, it may retrace its 
path. 

The simplest case of this problem, vh,, that in 
which the given area is a square, was studied by two 
well known Hungarian mathematicians, Messrs. 
Konig and Sziics.t Mr. Basu settles the cases of 
two other areas, vis., the equilateral triangle and the 
regular hexagon. 

(6) By Mr. N. M. Basu : ' On the determination 
of a rough surface on which a moving particle may 
describe a prescribed path.” f Bull. of the C. Math, Soc,^ 
Vo!. 8, I9T7‘. 

The object of Mr. Basu is to show how the solution 
of the following problem can be made to depend on 
the solution of an ordinary linear differential equa^ 
lion : ‘‘To find the rough surface on which a moving 
particle may describe a prescribed curve.” 

A very simple case of this problem, ins., that in 
which the surface is smooth and gravity the only exter- 
nal force, was studied by the distinguished Belgian 
mathematician Catalan.:!: 

That the ordinary differential equation is generally 
not soluble by quadratures, should not surprise us, 
because, as is well known, the motion of a particle on 
a rough surface has been shown to be determinable 
by quadratures in only a smaM number of cases.§ How- 

* '‘Lecons sur la theorie analytique des equations 
difterenlielles,*' 1897. 

t *• .Movement d’un point abnndonne a I’interieur 
d’un cube” (Rendiconti del Circolo matematico di 
Palermo, Vol. 36, 1913). 

i “Sur une probleme de mecanique.” ( Journal de 
Mathemafiques, Series t, Vol. II). 

§ See p. S07 of T'rof. Stackel’s article on dynamics 
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ever, Wr. Basu gives a new case, in which the motion 

is determinable by qnadr.i tares. 

(7) By Mr. S. C. Dhar ; *‘On the vibrations of 
a membrane whose boundary is an oblique praralielo- 
gram.’’ 

The object of Mr. Dhar Is to investigiite the vibra- 
tions of a membrane bounded by an oblique parallelo* 
gram. The method used is based on the theory of 
infinite determinants as developed in recent times by 
H. Pioncare, Professor Helge von Koch and m<any 
others. All the results obtained by the authoi' are 
believed to be new, no previous writer having met with 
any success in investigating the vibrations. 

(8) By Mr. S. C. Dhar : *‘On some new theorems 
relating to the geometry of masses.” 

The moments of a mass system of degrees higher 
than the second were first carefully studied by Theodor 
Reye, who, in two famous papers,! formulated and 
proved a number of general theorems. 

The object of Mr. Dhar is to investigate, with refer- 
ence to such moments, equivalent points corresponding 
to (1) an elliptic area and (2) an ellipsoidal volume. 

All the results obtained by Mr. Dhar are believed 
to be new, as the previous writers $ who considered 
the question of the equivalence of special mass-sys- 
tems w.th reference to hi^dier moments, studied only 
rectilinear and polyhedral figures, 

(9) By Mr. N. K. Mazumdar : ^‘On the use of 
Rilz’s method for finding the vibvation.frequencies of 
heterogeneous strings and membranes." 

The object of Mr. Mazumdar is to show reliable 
results about the vibration-frequencies of heterogene- 
ous strings and membranes can be obtained by the 
use of a method, the germs of which are found in 
Lord Rayleigh’s writings and which was first clearly 
expounded by Ritz. j 

It is believed that no previous writer has applied 
this method to determine the vibration-frequencies 
of heterogeneous strings or membranes, although the 
method has found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz him- 
self, who considered the vibrations of plates, Prof. 

A. E. H. Love, who studied the theory of tides, Prof. 
Kalahne and Dr. Reinstein. 

(10) By Mr. H. Datta : **On ihe equilibrium of n 
particles of equal mass, placed on the inner surface 
of a sphere and mutually repelling each other accord* 
ing to the wlh power of the distance.” 

In two papers**, published by a well-known Dutch 

in the "Encyclopadie der mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften.*’ 

t ‘Tifigheits — und heihere Momente eines Massen 
— systemes in Beziig auf Ebeneii.” ( Jmrnal fur 
Atathematik^ Vol. 73, 1870) ; also see his paper in Vol. 

78 of the same journal. 

! See Routh's paper : “Some theorems in 
integration and their representation by the method of 
equivalent points.” {Quarterly Journal of Mathematics 
Vol ai, 1886). 

j See his paper in the Journal f, lifath.^ Vol 135, 
1908. 

'‘On the equilibrium of a system of n particles 
of equal mass, placed on the inner surface of a sphere 
and mutually repelling each other according to the 
fwth power of the distance.” {Nieuw Archie/ voor IV/5- 
kunde^ Vol. 81 1997') 

“On the equilibrium of a system of four particles 


Ia»iy matliemafician, Mrs, A. G. Kerkhoven-Wythoflf, 
a/ew special positions of equilibrium have been in- 
vestigated for four or more particles, placed on the 
inner surface of sphere and mutually repelling each 
other according to the with power of the distance, 
the complete classification of all the positions of equi- 
librium being considered by Mrs. Kerkhoven- ^ 
Wythoff to be too difficult to be attempted by her. 

The object of Mr. H. Datta is (i) to give all the 
positions of equilibrium for m-i,ie. for the law of 
direct distance, and. (2) to investigate, for the other 
values of m, a number, of positions which have not 
been considered by Mrs. Kerkhoven-Wythoff, a 
complete classification of all the positions, for these 
values of m, being found by Mr. Datta to be almost 
imposissible in the present state of analysis. 

The question of stability h is also been considered 
by Mr. Datta on the basis of the theory of the maxima 
and minima of a function of several variables. 

(ii) By Mr, J. C. Chowdhury ; “On the poten* 
tials of solid semi-eIlipso.ids of variable densities.” 

In fairly recent times, the potentials of complete 
solid ellipsoids of variable densities have been dis- 
cussed by many investigators, including Sir F. W. 
Dyson,* Prof. Hobson,! Kouth{, Prof. Prasad§ and 
Prof. Appel.* ir But the case of <^;;i»-ellipsoids has 
not up to this time been treated by an> writer. Mr. 
Chowdhury’s object is to study this case. 

The paper is divided into two parts. The first 
part deals with semi-ellipsoiiis of revolution and the 
second part deals with semi -ellipsoids of three unequal 
axes. 

List of tub Matiib.matical College 
Lecturers at Camrridoe tw the ye.ar, 1912-13. 

Names of those lecturers who are 
researchers of great distinction - 

Dr. H. F. Baker, F. K. 8 , Dr. T. J. PA. Bromwich, 

F. R. S., H. \V. Richmond, F. R. i>-, G. H. li.irdy, 

F. R. S.. J. E. Liltlcwood, F. R. S., J. H. Grace, 

R. S., G. T. Bennet,. F. R. .S.. Dr. E. W. Barnes. 

R, S. 

Names of those lecturers who arc 
researchers but not of grcil distinction. 

A. Berry, E. G. Gallop, F. J. M. Sir.itton, J. 
Mercer, £. Cunningham, U. A- Herman, II. A. 
Webb, J. H. H. Goodwin. 

Names of those lecturers who are 
unknown as successful researchers : — 

J. M. Dodds (St. Pater’s), W. L. Mollison (Clare), 

Q Birtwistle (Pembroke), J. F. Cameron (Gonville 
and Caius). W\ G. Bell (Trinity Hall), G. B. Shirres 
( Trinity Hall ), P. C. Gaul ( Trinity Hall ), 

of equal mass, placed on the inner surface of a sphere 
and mutually repelling c.ich ether according to the 
mlh power of the distance.” {N. Archie/ v, IV., Vol. 9, 
1910). 

♦ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, Vd. 25^ 1891’ 
f Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 
Vol 24.1893. 

t Phil, Trans,yVo\, 186, 1895. . 

§ Messenger of Mathematics, Vol 30, 1901. 

*• Rendiconti del Circolo Mathematico di Pahrtno, 
Vol 381I913. 
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A. J. Wallis • (Corpus Christi), C. A. E. Pollock 
(Corpus Christi), A. Munro (Queens’), J. C. Watt 
(fesus), W. Welsh (Jesus). J. Greaves (Christ’s), A. S. 
Ramsey (Magdalene), W. B. Ailcock (Emmanuel), 
R. H. D Mayall (Sidney Sussex), T. Shaw (Sidney 
Sussex), C. H. French (Downing.*), G. H. A. Wilson 
(Clare), C. Spurge ^St. Catherine’s). 

List of the University Lf.cturkrs in 
Mathematics at Calcutta in the 
Current Session. 

Names of those lecturers who are 
successful researchers 


T, ^^****ff Dh S. Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. 

Bagchi, B. Datla, H. P. Banerjee, N. M. Basu, 
S. M. Gangooly. N. K. Mazumdar. S. C. Dhar, S. K. 
Banerjee. 


Names of those lecturers who are 
unknown as successful researchers 
1. H. Brahmachari, S. N. Basu,* S. P. Das, 
H. a Sengupta, K. M. Khastigir, S. C, Basu, Si C. 
Ghose, M. Gupta, N. R. Sen,* S. C. Kar,* 


• Although this young lecturer has not written 
any research-paper, he is a man of promise. 


ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY* 


O UR actions, ooth organic and function- 
al, are subject to the conditions of 
Time and Space. History is concern- 
ed chiefly with what relates to time, and 
Geography with space. It is inferable, 
therefore, that Geography is not to be neg- 
lected to the extent that it is now. The 
marked difference between the discovery of 
a copper-plate or stone inscription and 
that of America may, in one way, serve to 
illustrate the basic distinction of Geogra- 
phy and History. Only, until recently, the 
fact that Geography*^ deals with man, with 
reference to his environment, used to be 
disregarded everywhere and, as a result. 
Geographical study became, for some time, 
another name for a mere inventory of 
cities, villages, capes, peninsulas and so 
forth. Then followed a period when Physi- 
cal Geography occupied the entire sphere 
of Geography, in the study of which 
stress was laid upon Geography in rela- 
tion only to Astronomy and Geology. 
Hven then, the vital interrelation of 
man with his physical surroundings 
seemed to have escaped the attention of 
those to whom the subject of Geography 
was one of passionate interest and who 
immensely contributed to the extension of 
Geographical Science. Let us trace, there- 
fore, to facilitate understanding, the broad 
steps which led to the present high posi- 
tion now claimed by the subject, 


Ifcture delivered at the Hall of the Calcutta 
Institute on Friday, the 4lh January, 
the presidency pf the llon'ble the Vicc-Chan- 
Mulli'ck^^^ meeting was convened by Prof. D. N. 


Herodotus is commonly known as the 
father of History ; but to call him the father 
of Geography would have been still more 
appropriate, inasmuch as he was more of a 
traveller than of a historian. With the dis- 
coveryand exploration of various countries 
is associated the gradual expansion of uni- 
versal Geographical knowledge. Of ex- 
tremely ancient times, the literary record of 
the Indo- Aryans, such as the Rig Veda, 
makes frequent mention of their newly 
acquired countries and places which have 
supplied the Geographical data to 
the modern inquirers of the subject. 
Thus, the migration of various races in 
ancient times must have contributed not a 
little to the widening of che scope of Geo- 
graphical Science as a whole. Likewise, 
also, the great conquering expeditions of 
the heroes of the ancient world had the 
result of removing the physical barriers 
which had separated the different branches 
of the human race in perpetual ignorance 
of one another. In this connection, how- 
ever, it may be said that the campaign of 
Alexander, by which he opened, for the first 
time, the high roads of Asia to Europe, 
has a special significance to all earnest 
students of Geography. Alexander, in fact, 
held up before all Europe an unforeseen 
map of the mysterious land of Asia. Simi- 
larly, Julius Cnesar acquired and dissemi- 
nated the Geographical knowledge of 
several countries which he conquered and 
over which his suzerainty was established. 

As is well known to every student of 
Indian History, the discovery of the Khai- 
ber Pass or the Western Gate of India 
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proved to be the antecedeat of manure- 
markable changes which have, ever since, 
governed the political life of India. Besides 
conquest, there was still another way, not 
totally dissimilar in kind, by which the 
progress of Geography used to be made. 
Some adventurous people, inspired with 
an ambition of commercial expansion, sail- 
ed at random and discovered new lands 
beyond their seas, and thus their voyages 
were accompanied by the inclusion of their 
descriptive accounts in the Geography of 
the world. The whole western world was, 
it is well known, taken by surprise at the 
signal discovery of America by Columbus. 
The subsequent growth of the New World 
and its present rank among the countries 
of the world are, however, too familiar to 
be enlarged upon here. In a similar way, 
the discovery of the Cape ot Good Hope by 
Bartholomew Diaz and the circumnaviga- 
tion of the world by Magelon marked an 
altogether new era in the development of 
Geography. In this connection, also, the 
discovery of the sea-route to India by 
Vasco-de-Gama, although a matter of com- 
4non knowledge, deserves mention. Then, 
again, the contribution of religious devo- 
tion, which sedulously fostered pilgrimages 
to sacred places, should be reckoned at its 
true value. This mediaeval sentiment, by 
encouraging distant travels for religious 
objects, led to the broadening of the in- 
tellectual and physical horizon of a con- 
siderable portion of the human race. The 
crusades also gave a mighty incentive to 
the restless adventurous spirit of the 
European race which, being fostered by 
enlightened rulers, resulted in the epoch- 
making Geographical discoveries of the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 

A broad survey of the world being thus 
made, men’s minds were naturally turned 
to something still higher than the mere 
descriptive accounts. The result was the 
origin of Physical Geography. Discussions 
were then started and advanced as to 
what was inside the earth and outside it, as 
to its shape, motion, and also the natural 
bearing of climate on a country, and the 
like. Following more or less the course of 
this branch of Geography, Galileo offered 
a proof as to the roundness of the earth. As 
a consequence, however, his earnest search 
for truth, unfortunately, was treated as a 
penal offence, despite his detachment from 
anvlpartj, and brought about his unmeri- 
ted impnsonment. Newton, a great pio- 


neer of science, in subsequent times dis- 
covered the laws of gravitation. Bvi- 
dently, therefore, the relation of Astrono- 
my to Geography was established on a 
firm basis. So also were Geology and 
Physics, which were brought into closer 
relationship with one another. Geography 
in this way, came to be regarded as a mere 
science— nothing more, nothing less. 

The Basis of Modern Geography 
Geographers, at this stage of the develop- 
. ment of their subject, were almost wholly 
occupied with discovering the laws of 
physical phenomena ; the place of man 
therein still, however, escaped their obser- 
vation. Of course, there might then have 
been the likelihood of a query reducible to 
something like this : The earth rotates ; 
but what docs it really matter to man ? 
Just at that time, Darwin, a born Natura- 
list, made a tour in various pLaces, collect- 
ing and bringing to light a considerable 
number of anthropological facts with a 
view to the establishment of his own 
theory of Evolution and Natural Selection. 
As the subject was progressing, it became 
evident to scholars that there existed, 
without doubt, an undeniable co-ordina- 
tion between Physical Geography and 
human civilisation. On the Geographical 
position of a country depends its tempera ^ 
turc, and on its temperature depends the' 
distribution of forests, the mineral wealth 
and vegetable life in the country, the 
essentials of man’s livelihood, commerce 
and industry, which arc, again, produc- 
tive of tliosc forces which are at work 
in maintaining the very pulsations of the 
life of the present-day world. This in its 
turn, led to the origin and growth of what 
is known as Economic or Commercial Geo- 
graphy. More recently, the specific import- 
ance of Geography as a great subject has 
been well recognised in more than one 
way, for example in the creation of Geo- 
graphical Societies, with the object ot ex- 
ploration Jiiid research, in all the great 
centres of the world, such as London, 
Paris, Berlin and Edinburgh, in the conti- 
nual increase of the number of the members 
in these associations, in the unsatisfiable 
demand for statistical and other maps, es- 

! )ecially in the present time of war, and the 
arge space which is given to Geographical 
articles by important periodicals in Europe. 
The geographers of the present day are 
busily engaj^cd in solving the problems, 
and in mapping out projects, as to how ^ 
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new land can best be reduced to civilised 
uses and a new path of progress discfbsed. 
But though much has been, achieved, a 
great deal still remains to be don6 in all 
the various lines of research affiliated with 
this branch of human knowledge. Man^^ 
lands are yet to be discovered, many 
tracks are yet to be beaten oh the face of 
the earth. Remote parts in the heart of 
Asia, Africa and South America arc yet lying 
hidden from the sight of man, which, it is 
^ be hoped, enthusiastic workers 
will be prompted to explore. The present- 
day geographer, it may be said in general 
terms, undertakes to stud}^ a country from 
several cardimft points of view, such as 
those of Geology, Biology and Anthropo- 
logy. There is, thus, evidently a vast 
amount of work with which a Geographer of 
the present day has to contend ; but never- 
theless the subject still occupies a some- 
what inferior position, particularly in our 
Indian Uiiivensities. In the Gottingen Uni- 
versity, however, one may even be admit- 
ted to the Doctor’s degree in Geography 
alone. As regards the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Prof. 
A. Wagner writes as to Gottingen : “Geo- 
graphy has the same position and value 
as all the other subjects in the philosophi- 
cal branch, — Languages, History, Archaeolo- 
gy, Mathematics, Physics, Geology.” May 
we not, assured of the sy^mpathy and 
isupport of our learned president today, 
patiently await the inclusion of Geo- 
graphy in the curricula of our higher 
classes in the University ? 

Detinition oi Gcogniphy.-—l^Qt us now 
look to the definition of Geography, which 
will also bring into prominence its present 
tendencies. ()riginally. Geography used to 
be defined in some such way as this : — 
Geography is the description of the surface- 
rclief of the earth. But certainly, a new 
uehnition, in view of the new conception 
y^'^ffraphy, must supersede the old one 
and should rather take the following form: 
Geography is the description of the earth 
n Its relation to man. Robert Mill, the 
great authority on the subject, gives the 
lowing definition Geography is the 
4 .^™ organised knowledge of the dis- 
phenomena on the surface of 
culminating in the explanation 
interaction of man with his terres- 

ciniAo (Geographical Prin- 

cipks and Progress). ® ^ 

Symons of Geogr/ipfiy.— Modern Gco- 
23%— 9 


graphy has been divided mainly into six 
branches. They have arisen chiefly from 
the study of Geography in the light of 
some particular science. These brances 
arc 

( 1 ) Mathematical Geog^rapAj.— This 
determines the state and measurement of 
the surface of the earth. vSurveving and 
mai)-making come under its scope! It also 
ascertains the relation of the earth with 
other planets, the period of tides, and so 
on. 

(2) Physical Geography. --^It describes 
the various changes which take place 
on the earth, in the , air and the at- 
mosphere. Through the study of this 
branch of Geography, one can understand 
how a land goes down into the sea, how 
another rises up from its bosom, why the 
earthquake takes place, how some portion 
of the earth bulges out in the shape of a 
hill, how a desert comes into existence, 
how a forest grows, where there is 
possibility of a vegetation area, how a 
mine is discovered and so forth. The 
progress, the prosperity and the type of 
civilization of which any nation is an ex- 
ponent, are intimately and inseparably 
connected with its working capacity and 
the influence of its Geographical environ- 
ment. It is, therefore, of vital importance 
to try to understand the real nature of 
wdiat this geographical environment im- 
plies. The aboriginal races inhabiting 
Australia and Africa still occupy the low- 
est level in the scale of civilisation. “Fill- 
ing their bellies” for which no great exer- 
tion is necessary,— for food is easily avail- 
able and procurable,— entirely fills up their 
existence. In India, the cultivation of soil 
has been deemed sufficient to satisfy the 
phj'sical needs of the body ; consequently 
wc have neglected to make exertions to 
explore its mines of mineral wealth, and 
thus comniercc and trade have been placed 
at a discc&nt. 

(3) Biological Geography,’— AM varie- 
ties of animals cover the surface of the 
earth. This section of Geography deter- 
mines the distribution of these _ animals 
and the cause of their distribution over 
certain areas of the world. The principles 
which can be derived from the facts of 
Physical Geography apply in general to 
the Science of animal and vegetable life. 
Biological Geography also explains, as 
far as possible, the stages of the cosmo- 
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gony right down to the present state of 
'the organic world. 

(4) Anthropological Gcograph y.— 
Man^s position among the animals is 
certainly the highest. He holds sway 
over the whole animal kingdom through 
the excellence both of his knowledge and 
his intelligence. Man has also succeeded, 
in many respects, through the application 
of Eugenics, in improving the different 
species ot animals and plants. Then, 
again, by a network of irrigation, he now 
exerts his complete influence upon nature. 
Moreover, he brings under his entire 
control, through engineering and other 
mechanical aids, waste lands, the rivers, 
seas and mountains, in order to flicilitate 
his way to progress. It is also the function 
of this department of Geography to deter- 
mine the distribution . of peoples and their 
tribal movements aiicf also the ascending 
scales of civilisation. 

(5) Political Gcograph y.— When a 
people by a constant rate of devclo])- 
meat has attained to a permanent posi- 
tion in certain (juarters of the world, 
the land which belongs to them conics 
to be regarded as a politically separate 
country, and thus it becomes quite dis- 
tinct in every respect from all the 
rest. Political Geography, th.crcfore, ex- 
plains the question of boundaries, the 


political significance of ports and harbours, 
the sources of the strength of kingdoms 
and empires. History, as is wdl known, 
has, in the main, tbaeal with the ancient 
political dynasties, with relation to the 
then condition of the country and the 
people inhabiting that land at that time. 

(G) Economic Geography,— ^ith the 
development of civilisation have evolved 
two important factors— trade and com- 
merce. Some merchandise is available in 
one country which is scarce in another ; 
hence, of course, to keep pace with the 
march of progress, nations have naturally 
to exchange their respective commodities. 
It is through the help of-^this branch of 
Geography that one can gather informa- 
tion relating to the products, exports, 
imports, trade and commerce of all the 
countries of the world. Pursuing the 
wholesome tracks of Economics a people 
forms a national life, domesticates animals 
and birds, improves the cultivation of 
plants, recovers the mineral wealth from 
inside the earth. It seems evident, there- 
fore, that the nations of the world are all 
dependent upon one another for their very 
existence. Indeed, we may take it that in 
a very real sense there have already sprung 
up amongst all the nations of the world a 
universal brotherhood and co-operation. 

Bkindayan C. Bhattacharya. 
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Letters to the people of India on Respon- 
sible Government, by Lionel Curtis, Calcutta, 
Thacker Spink & Co , Newman Co., S K. Lnliiri 
& Co,, S. C, Addy d-* Co., Price Re, /. 


The essence of Mr. Curtis’ Scheme, embodied in 
the Joint Address presented to the Viceroy and Secre- 
tary of State by some Kuropeaiis and Indians is that 
certain departments, e.g. Primary IMucation, Local 
Government, Agriculture, Rural Sanitation, shod.] 
from the outset be handed over to the ministries ol 
the Provincial States of which twenty or so shall 
have to be created, who shall be responsible to no- 
pular electorates, the remaining functions of adminis- 
tration being in the hands of the local Government 
who shall be responsible to the Secretary of State 
such dual Government being necessary durinir the 
period of transition : that the Erecutive Councils 
should contain an equal number (this is Mr. Curtis* 
view) of Indians and Europeans, all selected from 


ofTicials aail responsible to llic Secretary of State ; 
that at the end of every seven years a C'oiumission 
should be ap])ointed to consider whether further 
powers shnuiii be conferred on the Provincial State 
Governments, or whether, in the case of an abuse of 
power, the powers alre.ady conferred shall not be 
withdrawn ; that the State Governments should 
have ample powers of self-taxation ; that the State 
Ministries should select the heads of their departments 
from among the ranks of the I. C. S. ; that the minis- 
tries jsliould be called into being by the local head of 
the Executive Government from among members of 
the legislative council who command a majority of 
votes, and the ministers should act in consultation 
with him, tliougli not bound by his a*1vice. 

Mr. Curtis’ remarks at the end of letter No. 4 

reveal his own opinion of ibc scheme : “ 

institution of responsible government at one stroke 
in a community where electors and legislators have 
l^cp ^iven no previous exercise in political control 
[this is the most serious objection urged by him . 
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The Intermediate stage of divided control is so emi- 
nently calculated to produce public irritation that 
it would, in nly opinion, be far safer to take this step 
at the outset. That course, however, is specially 
rejected in the recent pronouncement of tlie Secretary 
of State; so it does not, therefore, come within the 
scope of these notes to discuss it.’* 

^ It will thus be seen that even io Mr. Curtis’ opinion 
the introduction of full responsible govcniinent at 
once is the best course, but lie considers himself pre- 
cluded by the terms of Mr. Montagu’s anouncement 
from considering such a scheme. It seems to us that 
too much has been made by Mr. Curtis of the training 
of electorates. The various department.s of Govern- 
iiieiit are not separated from one another by water- 
tight compartments, in fact they are inter-related, 
and questions of finance etc., which present a 
difficulty when considered in relation to particular 
branches of the administration, ar.: capable of coin- 
parativeb' easy solution when considered in view 
of the requirements of the administration as a whole. 
The training of electorates in some departments of 
public administration does not differ from the train- 
ing in other departments ; it may and should proceed 
pari passu in all the branches of administration. 
The most valuable part of the training, in the 
opinion of Mr. Curtis, is the formation of the 
habit of obeying rulers in the general interest, and 
the cultivation of this habit of mind is likely to pro- 
ceed all the better in the latter case. To quote M-r. 
Curtis himself ; “The public will do well to distrust 
arguments directed to prove that a thing obviously 
dictated by common sense cann<)t be done ... I have 
beard the most experienced politicians demonstrate 
that the Union of South .Africa was impossible. 1 
have seen it accomplished. The truth is that in all 
such matters the difficulties lie, not in immutable 
tacts, but rather in the minds and hearts of iiicti, 
which can be changed, and need but the courage ui 
a leader to change them. “ How true this is will be 
understood by refer ring to the ease of tlie I’hilippines, 
which were even less filled for sell-govcrnmciit than 
India, and are now well on the way to full Iespun^il^e 
Government. 

Devolution of power liv comparlmenl.s, beguiiiiiig 
with sanitation and jrriinary education in regaril 
to wlitch, ill Mr. Curtis' own opinion, CMivek'iinieiit 
has left so niiieli undone, and whieh re(|uire imme- 
diate and heavy :axatioii unless tlie top-heavy system 
of thivernmeiit, by wbicli large a part (d the 
revenues is drained in maititaining a highly-paiil 
lorcign machinery of administrutioii, civil and 
nulitary, is modified (fur whieh no proposal has 
been formulated ), is bound to be unpopular and 
share the fate of Lord Kipon's experiment, hampered 
by execessive outside c»mtrol and poverty of funds. 
The Damocles’ sword banging over the beads of the 
Slate Governments, by which the slender powers 
vested in them will be liable to be withdrawn at the 
end of seven years, w ill itself act as a damper. The 
right to make mistakes and learn from them is an 
wsential element of self-government, but the State 
governments vvill continue in stntu pupillati, and 
^iter the enthusiasm for justice and freedom, called 
orth by the present war, subsides, they will be sub- 
jeciea to criticism by a comtnissiou which may not 
P are the entbusia^i which now actuates the British 
and the result may be a decidtd set- 
cver stigma of failure branded on us for 

comments on the scheme the reader 
y oe referred to the “notes*’ in recent issuts^of this 


magazine. We proceed to make a few extracts with 
which we arc in entire agreement. 

“For the present I believe there is nothing to be 
gained by the artificial forcing of an Imperial patrio- 
tism, until a true Indian patriotism has become 
con.scious in the life and soul of tliis people. Cultivate 
that ; give it scope for expression, and above all, a 
field for exercise ; and one day the greater love of 
the greater commonwealth will be found to have 
come without observation. With educated Indians 
this may be sooner than we now dream, if they be 
but given ttieir place in the supreme councils of this 
world common wealth, to which they arc entitled, 
and from which, indeed, tliey cannot be spared.” 

“Ungland cannot always provide these benefits 
[order, justice etc.,] fur India witlioul fatally cn- 
teebiing the character of her people. Neither ma- 
teriahequipincnt nor even the enforcement of peace 
and justice between man and man, arc ends in 
themselves. They are hardly' means. They are 
rather the beginnings of means. The end is simply 
the character of the people, which is formed in the 
process of adjusting their relations to each other.” 

“The idea that electorates can be trained for the 
discharge eff political tunctions in the narrow sphere 
of district, village and town administration is in my 
judgment a pure illusion. Whatever the text-books 

may say, they were not so trained in Hngland Like 

the liver in the human body, local authorities are the 
Ic.ast satisfactory organs in the jjody-politic. The 
details with which they deal, do not, unhappily, 
attract and evoke the best talent, cither in admini- 
strations, or in electorates. The best men do not in 
practice conic forward for elccti>.m. It is also notori- 
ous that in all cuuntiics a lamentably small propor- 
tion of electors record their votes at the poll. I have 
seen the condition of local bodies in India adduced as 
conclusive prool of the inherent unfitness of Indians 
for any form r»f responsible government. Well, all 1 
can say is that, if a political student were to test the 
<*ap:icilY of .\ incTicans for self-g'n'ernincnt simply 
hy a study (»f their local and municipal bodies, he 
v%onld infallibly ;.onie to the conclusion that here was 
a people incapalile o! governing thcm-clves.” 

[Kcferring to the election rules framed by Govern- 
ni> :iit]. “Bilncatcd Indians are accused of seeking an 
rligaiehy undc*r the guise of self-government. Here, 
in a law inadc ljy ourselves, the image of oligarchy 
was ^ lamped on I ho sysleni. This irem limitation [in 
the choiee cd voters] is cn*»ugh to show how little the 
fundaiiienial prulilem of developiuj; electorates figured 
ill the minds of those who elaborated this travesty of 
.an electoral system.... it i.s plain that, so far as the 
legislative councils arc conecrnctl, the st> eallcd repre- 
sentative system is a sham.*’ 

“Avoid, if you possibly can, separate constituencies 
based on religious divisions. More than anything 
else, they will hamper and delay the development of 
responsible government in India. Proportional repre- 
sentation is the obvious remedy The concession of 

this principle when electoral institutions were inaugu- 
rated a few years ago, is the greatest blunder ever 
committed by the British government in India. 1 
believe that, if this ptinciple is perpetuated, we shall 
have saddled India with a new system of caste which 
will eat every year more deeply into her life. So long 
as it remains, India will never attain to the unity 
of Nationhood. The longer it remnins, the more 
difficult will it be to uproot, till in the end it will only 
be eradicated at the cost of civil war. To enable * 
India to achieve Nationhood, is the trust laid on us ; 
and in conceding the establishment of communal 
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repreaeatatioif we have, I hold, been false to that 

trust The least we can do is to fix a timedimit 

after which any arrangements now made for com- 
munal representation shall expire. Then we may 
hope that meanwhile rhe people of India nifiy have 
learnt such trust in other that minorities will 

not insist on a system fatal to the dcreJopment 
of all national life. Tiiese, 1 know, arc hard sayings 
for the Moslem coii.-riHiity ; yet ‘faithful arc the 
wounds of a friend*.” 

“An excessive artificial protection of any class in- 
variably leads to its enfeeblemeiit and undoing. 
Mahommedans, as well as land-holders, will do well 
to reflect on this truth.” 

“I have often heard it said that, before Indians 
ask for political powers, they ought first to devote 
themselves to the task of social reform. If English- 
men will think of the social reforms efl’ceted in Jtheir 
own country, they will realise how unfair and impos- 
sible a condition this is. What great social . reform 
has ever been eflected in Englaud witliouL legislative 
fiction? How could the employment of women and 
children in industries and mines, the status of mar- 
ried women, or the sale of liijuor, have been reformed 

without the enactmeut of a new law ? A desire to 

avoid trouble has become a dominant motive of 
government in India. Tjie social results arc deplor- 
able [Referring to the Go%'criimcnt opposition to 

Mr. Ehupendranath Basu's Bill ou the ground of 
absence of proof of an overwhelming preponderance 
of opinion in favour of the change.) Let Englishmen 
ask themselves what great social reform couM have 
passed in their own counlr3', subject to the condition 
that its promoters must, in some undefined way, 
show an uverwhelraitig majority' in favour of the 
measure before the government would permit it to 

pass A more flagrant interference with the liberty 

or conscience it is diflicult to conceive Government 

is not really standing apart from the struggle between 
conservatism and reform in India. As things arc, tlie 
whole deadweight of government inaction is left to 
rest in the scale of conservatism against reform.” 

“The backward and defective state of education in 
India is a reproach to the Briti^sh administration 
which must be wiped out.” “Tlie control to which 
the District Boards have been subject lias, in 1113- judg- 
ment, almost destroyed the iicnefit of the experiuienl 
inaugurated by Lord Ripou.” 

Mr. Curtis’ list of indictments against the admi- 
nistration of bis countrymen in India where he has 
only been for a brief period of time is not short ; an<l 
many more items of a serious character might be 
added to the list from the writings of his own 
countrymen of unimpeachable authority. The (|ues- 
tion naturally arises, if Grivenimeut c<mld so often 
prove false to its trust or commii deplorable 
blunders in the past, what guarantee is there that 
the septennial Commission, to be comp- sed presum- 
ably of a majority of Mr. Curtis’ countrymen, will 
not be guilty of similar grave errors of judgment ou 
far more momentous issues, specially when a tiuding 
adverse to the Provincial States will be to the inter- 
est of Englishmen exercising authority in India ? Aud 
by leaving the control of the Police entirely in the 
hands of the Government of India, as suggested by 

Curtis, till the final introduction of full respon- 
sible government, how can he confidently declare that 
the activities, and the aspirations of the people in the 
direction of greater political self-control will not be 
seriously thwarted ? vYc in India find that Anglo- 
Indian (old style) non-ofiicials and newspaper editors 
who used to indulge in vague sympathy with Indian 


aspiVatfons when their chances of fulfl/nient were 
remote, have now, when the^r have come within the 
range of practical politics, entirely changed their tone 
and become extreme opponents of reform. The cheery 
optimism of Mr. Curtis, who expects European vest- 
ed interests to be actuated by nothing but consider- 
ations of abstract justice in the final settlement of 
India’s political destiny, cannot impress us as sound,- 
or even consonant with tlie facts as we find them. 
Again, much of his criticism on the failure of local 
self-government to evoke the best talent in the 
country would also apply to the meagre instalment 
of responsible Government to be initially given, under 
his scheme, to the people. It is for these and similar 
reasons that the Joint Address drawn up by Mr. 
Curtis has been condemned almost unanimously b3' 
Indian public opinion. 

January 12 , 1018 . Q. 

I. Land and Labour in a Dr.ca.n Villvge, 6j/ 
Harold H. Mann, D. Sc., Principal^ Poona Agri- 
culiural College, in collaboration ivith others, 
Humphrey Milford^ Oxford University Press, Pp, 
1S4, 

The book under review represents the first serious 
attempt at a thorough and systematic study of the 
problem of Indian rural economics. Though the 
renowned author and his colleagues have selected 
only a single village for the purpose of their study, 
this village, “being typical of a large tract in the 
districts of the Deccan” with a tolerably certain rain- 
fall, enables us to understand the cconnniic condition 
of village life in a considerable area of the country. 
The authors appreciate the importance ofgcograpiii- 
ciil factors in such a study, and so they begin their 
work with a dcs:n'ptif>n and analysts of the soils of ^ 
the village, their suitabilit3’ for various kinds of cr(jp;'“ 
its waters, drainage, etc. The various kind.s of hind 
tenure arc then considered, and tlicir bearing upon 
the economic life of the villagers. The feature of rural 
life whL'li strikes them most in this connection is the 
extremely small and scattered character f»f the hold- 
ings of the iiidivifJual cultivators. The vegetation of 
the village, its various crops, agricultural stock, 
methods of cultivation, and its people then receive 
their atlcntion, and on the facts thus diligently and 
carefully collected the authors base certain general 
and irrefutable conclusions. The conclusion which is 
of the utmost economic signilkance is that “the cco- 
uoinic position of the village is steadily deteriorat- 
ing,” very few families in the village being free from 
deiits and having the income necessary to meet all 
outgoing expenses, even in the best of years, accord- 
ing to the standard of life to which they have been 
usc<i ; and this in spite of the fact that the average 
number of members in each cultivator’s family is not 
more than five, the majority of whom are workers, 
and that when the cmiiiiry was being carried on an 
abnormally large number of villagers were finding 
ready employment on good wages in the neighbour- 
ing ammunition factory of Kirkce. It is only in those 
rare cases where the size of the family is exceptionally 
small, there arc very few children in the family and 
almost all the members (male and female) arc contri- 
butors to the family income, and'there are no debts, 
taat the position of an agricultural family not depen- 
dent on outside labour is fovnd to be in a sound 
economic condition, “if the number of children in- 
creased,” say the authors, “most of these would 
sink” to the level of those whose economic position Ij» 
unsound. At the same time one cannot but agree 
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with the authors’ statement that the number of child- 
ren in the village is too small : '*the presence of onljr 
161 children below the age of sixteen in 111 house- 
holds (of which the village is composed) represents a 

very unsatisfactory state of alTairs making one 

suspect that population has reached almost a sta- 
tionary condition, if it is not actually declining.** 
vf^etween the tw'O evils one would not probably hesi- 
tate to prefer a stationary population, and even foi a 
time a declining birth-raie, to a starving pcasantrj'. 

One other important point deserves special notice. 
There is a very widespread belief that but for their 
debts Indian agriculturists would be in a more or 
less solvent condition. The Co-operative Credit and 
other analogous movements are largely based on such 
assumptions. But the present enquiry fairly knocks 
the belief on the head. The difl'icullics of Indian culti- 
vators do not appear to be cabablc of such easy solu- 
tion. In this particular case most of the villagers 
were found to be heavily burdened with debts. Hut 
the removal of even the entire ma.ss ol indebtedness 
from their shoulders, the enquiry .shows, would not 
put the majority of the cultivating families in the 
village in a solvent c<indition, able to pay their way, 
though of course it would lead to a slight improve- 
ment of their position “No Uss than 58 families, or 
more than half of those in the village, “ the authois 
remark, “are in an unsound economic position, even 
independent of the question of debt.'’ 

The causes underlying this distressing state of 
adViirs are, in the authors’ opinion, partly social, and 
partly agricultural. “The social cause is the custom 
ol ciidlc.ssly dividing laud, and not merely dividing it, 
but dividing it in such a way as to lead to the worst 
possible result, that is to say, to fragmentation into 
an immense number of extraordinarily small pieces” 
which results in much economic w'astc and hinders 
improvement. As a remedy for ihi.s state of things, 
which must be stopped if any [irogress at all is to be 
made towards a sounder village life, the authors sug- 
gest various lentutive iiuasures, such as the passing 
of legislation (at first permissive and subsequently 
prohibitive) preventing the subdivisicui of land, rc- 
striping, clc. 

“The second vital cans.* of the jirescnt unsatisfac- 
tory state of alVair.<i is the stationary condition rd 
agriculture... there is a little evidence of progressive 
agriculture, “ though cultivation might in many ca.scs 
be considerably improved without any substantial 
incrc.'tse of e.xpeiidilure, simply by better organisation 
of labour and co-ordination of work. 

I'or other subsidiary causes discussed by the 
authors we may icfcr the reader interested in the sub- 
ject to p. 155 of the book itself. 

2. Indian Currency .\xi) Dwhinh Pkobi kms, hv 
M. T.. TmtiiiVi, IL Com., Bar~di-Ltru\ F.R.K.S ^ 
nnd K. 7\ Shah, B.A., /y.Sr. ( Bar of- 

Liuv. Published by Aiessrs. Kamt handra Uovifid 
^ Son, Bombay, 

\Yc have here an eiiiinenlly readable book on the 
subject of Indiati Currency and Banking. The authors 
. have tried their best to 'make the book comprehen- 
sive, so as to include not only the history and present 
organisation of Currency and Banking in India, but 
alscj a discussion on the general principles of the 
subject. What is even more commendable, tl ey have 
tried to keep aloof from all party coninwersies, 
though the preservation of an altitude of strict 
neutrality has naturally been extremely difficult 
I ^^Rurding a system about which opinions difTer so 


widely and are so freely expressed. Suffice it to say 
that where they have succumbed to the temptation, 
their views dt) not differ materially from those of the 
orthodox school of Indian economists. The authors’ 
attempt to deal with a great variety of subjects in a 
small volume of less tlmn 300 pp. has resulted in 
overcrowding and a ratlier perfunctory discussion of 
sonic of the problems. But for this defect, for which 
their desire Ui puidisii tlie Ixjok in a handy form is 
probably re.'iponsible. we have little to say against 
them. An interesting feature of the book is the ap- 
pendix, where about tw'cnty-fivc pages have been 
devoted to a Draft Indian Currency Act (on gold 
basis) which the authors have jointly drawn up. 

3 . Industrial Dkclinic in I.nima, by Bala-- 
krishna,M.A., Professor of Economics, Gurukula 
University, llardivar. Pp, ,^ 08 . 

The author is afraid that in the coming inevitable 
economic reorganisation of the British Empire after 
the war in the direction of making it self-supporting 
in the matter of the supply of all essentials of life, the 
special economic interests of India may be ignored or 
sacrificed by the Brili&h and Colonial politicians ; 
and that India may be relegated, as licrclofore, if 
not to a larger extent, to the position of a hewer of 
wood and drawer ol water f»r the ruling country and 
tile self-governing parts of the Empire. The policy of 
Inissez inirc, pursued In* tlie old school of Biitish 
statesmen, has led to the ruin of ancient Indian 
industries and to the gradual ruralisation and impo- 
verishment of the country. (Statistics are given and 
opinions cited in support of this contention). T.'nlcss 
an immediate change be made in tbe Coveriiment’s 
policy and the cant office trade be given up, as total- 
ly unsuited to a dependent country, the fate of 
India is scale*!. With every new generation her 
population will increase, pressure upon the soil will 
bteome more and more acute, and the p vverty and 
misery of tbe people will know no bounds. The 
autlior’s object in publishing the book is to bring to 
the notice of ibc Indian public and British statesmen 
the present unsatisfactory economic condition of 
India, and to persuade the arbitf-rs of her liestiny in 
the final settlement alter the war to adopt a policy 
that will really conduce t«> the benefit of Inlia. .Mr. 
Balkrisliiia is not in favour of imperial Preference if 
that means prcfeiciice to the British and Colonial 
industries at th; expense of Indian inilustrics. India 
should have fully fiscal autonomy and Protection. Time 
is ripe fur these measures, though political auloiioniv 
may still be a (picstiuu of the far-off future. The 
author appeals to his ccmiitiymen to strike while the 
iron is vet hot, if they do not desire to lag behind in 
the race for material mlvaiiccment for which the 
wludc world is preparing. The opportunity is uinque, 
and is not likely to recur for a long time- It is easy 
to sec that Mr. Balkrishna feels strongly on the 
matter, and he has the power of carrying his readers 
with him. 

4. MvsTirRiKS OF War Lo\.ns. Published by 
Messrs. G. .1. Vx idyi Raman Co., Madras, 
Pp. yo. Price ./ an.v. 

This is a reprint of a verv able address delivered by 
Sir Edward H. Holden, ‘Bart., Chairman of the 
London City and Midland Bank Ltd., to the share- 
holders of the bank at their annual general nicetiog 
held on the 26th January, 1917, to explain the 
various methods being pursued by England and 
Germany to 6 naiice the present war. The publishers 
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are to be congratulated on tbcir enterprise in making 
this valuable address available in a brochure forni to 
the educated Indian public. We commend it heartily 
to the notice of all desiring to learn snmething more 
than what ordinary newspapers tell them about this 
supremely interesting subject. 

5. iMPonr Dutifs and Nativk States, 

K, S. Da/e, Indore Cily, P/>. 2j. 

When the Government of India levies duties upon 
goods imported into India it docs nut consult the 
Native States ; and the governments of these States 
arc not allowed any share in the revenues derived 
from those duties, tiiough the burden of the duties 
falls upon their subjects no less than upon those of 
British India, as the Government of India grants no 
refund on the portion of dutiable goods carried for 
consumption into native territory. In this small 
pamphlet Mr. Date gives a very lucid exposition of 
this grievance of the subjects of native states against 
the British Indian Government. In this matter justice 
is clearly on the side of the native states and the 
Government of India can hardly refuse to hand over 
to them their share of the revenues without laying 
itself under the charge of levying a compulsory con- 
tribution from the native states for the peace and 
security ensured to them under British suzerainty. 

P. C. Baxerjee. 

KRisiiN.VKANTA’b WiM. (A Nuvcl). /?)' Hankuii 
Chandra Cha//erjee, Transla/ed from /he Benga/i by 
Dalishinacharan Ro}\ Trans /a/or of ''‘Svarna/a/a*\ 
Sen, Ray Co,, Boo/ise/Zers and Pub/ishers, 
Corniva/lis Bui/dings, Ca/cu//a. Prke Two Rupees. 

The book has been neatly printed in big clear type 
ou thick aiilKjue laid paper of good (pjaliU'. This 
translation of Hankiin Chandra’s “Krishtiakfitila’s 
Will” appeared serially in the “Modern Review”. 
The readers of the Review are, therefore, already 
aware of the qu ility of the work, and will be glad to 
have it in book form. The .style is clear and free from 
any cunibruusiiess, making the book interesting 
reading. 

DiABfcTKS A.M) US Dl ATFl JC 'I'RIiATM KNT. By 
Major B, D. Basil, 1 M.S. (Re/ired). Xciv Kd\- 
iion. Re. r-S\ Panini Oifne. A//ahabad. 

This book has gone through many editions within 
a few years. Us value is now established. It con- 
tains many original views and observations. It is of 
use not only to practitioners, but to patients as well. 
The latter can regulate their diet according to in- 
structions contained in it. In the present edition a 
chapter on diabetes has been newly added. 

X. 

Marathi. 

Germamcke Patalyanira. Published by Mr, 
P. S. B/iase, Girgaon, Bombay, Pp. 202. Price 
As, 12 . 

This is a translation of a popular Bnglish book 
*Thc Secrets of German War Office' by Armguard Karl 
Graves who describes himself as *L.ate Spy to the 
German Government’ and published by T. Warner 
Laurie of London. Mr. Pihase has issued this trans- 
lation as No. 17 of bis scrics~The Bharat-Gaurav- 
Grantbamala. He is to be congratulated on his plac- 
ing before Marathi readers this remarkable series of 
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revelations of the German Secret Service Department. 
It is a happy sign of the times that Marathi publish- 
ers -are now becoming alive to the necessity of pub- 
lishing informative books that reflect the spirit of the 
passing hour. Wc wish more books of this sort could 
be published by enlerprizing publishers. There are 
many good books giving pen pictures of the world- 
wide war that is now raging and Marathi publishers 
should issue translations of some of them. We might 
instance Philip Gibbs' *The Soul of War’ as a book 
that should be translated in Marathi. 

’Germa niche Patc'ily antra’ is more engrossing than 
a novel. We confess we could not leave the book 
till we had turned to the last page. The revela- 
tions arc truly astounding. They bring home 
vividly to the Marathi readers how horri'bly efficient 
the Gcrinan spy organisation is and how far and 
wide the net is cast. “Dr. Graves who recently was 
imprisoned by the English for spying at Rosyth, tells 
the talc without concealment or hesitation from the 
day when he entered the ’spy school’ at Berlin to the 
day when he finally left the service in disgust. From 
the first page— a scene at (}Ucstion time in the English 
Parliament — to the end of tne story, the interest^and 
excitement never flags, the most extravagant inven- 
tions of fiction are put to shnnie by some of the actual 
events of which the author writes.” Dr. Graves is an 
assumed name of this remarkable spy and he himself 
tells us that he is now working for the British. 

Only ten chapters of the original book are issued in 
this translation. The last two cliapters are left out. 
They deal with the German War Machine The 
exploits uf Graves really come to an end with tlic 
tenth chapter. 

S I>. Artk, m.a. 

(il’JARATI. 

MaI.AUARI NA.V Kavyakatno ( 

), f ublis/ied by P/ieroz Be/iramji Ji/alaburi, 
prin/ed al /he Siniava Sugar Printing Press, 
Bombay, C/*^/h bf>und, pp. jy/j. Prue Rs. g. 

Whieli culiiirerl Iiirlian does ni>t know the name of 
Mr. B. M. Malabari, tljc social reformer fair excel- 
lence, now gathered to the dust ? We 111 Gujarat 
knew' him in various other capacities, and amongst 
them chiefly as an indefatigable and bold writer. A 
Tarsi by birth and education, he was a Hindu at 
heart, in sentiments, in his expressions uf his senti- 
tnctils when he did so on paper and in (iiijarati, it 
was difficult to distinguish him and his writings from 
a Hindu and the writings of a Hindu born and bred. 
He was e(|ually at ease while willing 011 the love 
poems (if Dayaram, or <m the excesses of the Vaish- 
iiava Maharajas. Both prose and poetry yielded to 
his pen with etjuul facility and felicity. Ue wrote 
as charming Gujarati as English, and it was a mutter 
of great pride to his Hindu literary friends to con- 
sider him as one of them. This collection of 
Malabari’s poems comes very handy. They were 
lying scattered in several books, and it was incon- 
venient to reach them in that form. They are 168 in 
number, and range over the widest possible subjects, 
from love and Nature, to patriotism and social 
reform. Morals and Religion also find a place there. 
While following the style of some well-known 
Gujarati poets who wrote in Hindi or Vraj besides 
their own mother tongue, he has essayed some poems 
in Hindi or Hindustani (Urdu). His poems possess 
great merit. They lay open his heart and make a 
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direct appeal to bis reader. Besides, they are free 
from complexity of ideas or expressions, and hence— 
his style too being simple— hardly any reader finds 
any difficulty in understanding what he means to say. 
Molabari, though he belongs to the modern period, 
was more a representative of the classical or old 
period ; like the exponents of the period of transi- 
Vktion, Dalpatram and Narmadashankar, he had neither 
parted wholly with the old, nor identified himself 
completely with the new school of verse literature in 
Gujarati. All the same he has secured a niche— may be 
a small or an humble one— in the temple of fame, and 
no one who co u tempi itcs or studies Gujarati poetry 
can afford to ignore his claims or keep them in the 
background. A co^religicnist of his, who has estab- 
lished his claims to even a higher pedestal than 
Malabari's, has edited these poems and written an 
introduction, which at once arrests the reader’s at- 
tention by the bold way in which he has expounded 
his subject, and defended his own views. Khabar- 
dar’s attack and defence are sure to meet with a 
rousing reception at the hands of his Hindu friends. 
We do not wish to enter here into the pros and cons of 
the questions discussed by him, but we do say that 
every reader of Gujarati poetry would consider him- 
self well repaid the trouble of reading his review. 

VlSIIUUDHA P R K M A PrAVAIIINI 

), colheted by Muni S/iri Chkotulalji, 
printed at the Vijaya Vravartaka Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Chth bounds pp. 184. Price .'l.r. /o. 


This is a collection of poems on Love composed by 
a Jaina Muni, who it seems did not think it quite 
proper to recite them in his Apasara (temple), as that 
would not quite be in form there. One of his pupils, 
who found solace in them, however, has given the 
selection a book form. 

Miiari K.Uiaf.a ane Bijivato 

),y Kanai ya lal M. Miinshi, B.A., 

LL.P., Advocate, 'High Court, Bombay, printed 
at the Lady Norlhcote Hindu Orphanage Press^ 
Bombay, Paper Cover, pp. /j^. Price Be, 
(^ 9 ^ 7 )- 

Kaiiaiyalal Munshi is one of our best story 
writers, short and long. His style is manly and virile, 
his thoughts always sober, based on common sense, 
and his mode of narration “taking.” One is never 
weary of reading his wvirks. This collection of short 
stories, although some of tliem are those with which 
he began his literary career, is delightiul reading. 
The interest of the reader never Hags, and the humor 
that no w and then ripples over the apparent sober 
surface ol a speech, lends a charm to his work, which 
we miss elsewhere. 

On page 76 of the December (1017) number of the 
Modern Review, in coluinu 2, line o, instead of “lone- 
ly” read ^‘lovely,” and line 17, instead of “there” read 
“then.” 

K. M.J. 
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The Women of America- 

Will you kindly permit me a word in your columns 
about an article recently published by you from the 
pen of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, on “The American 
Woman.” I regret to be compelled to say that 1 have 
seldom read a public utterance so ill-informed, so 
onc'sided, so misleading, so unjust to the women of a 
great nation. 1 am sure it has given real pain to 
every reader of your esteemed Review who knows 
American Wonifiphood and American life as they 
leally aie. 

1 am Uiiglish by birth, but 1 have lived in .America 
for seventy years,' in nearly all parts of tlie country, 
Hast, West, North-West and Central, and under cir- 
cumstances enabling me to become nc(|iiairitcil with 
the people of .'dl classes, and in neatly all conditions 
oilile, and I wish to hear testimony that the attitude 
toward marriage, toward divorce and toward the 
relationship between husband and wife, wiiich Dr. 
Bose portrays, is not at nil the attitude of the great 
body of the American people. 1 do not wish to 
charge Dr. Bose with intentional misrepresent atioii ; 
1 only wish to say that if he has seen only the side 
of American life which he sets iorth in his article, his 
acq^uaintance in this country har been very limited 
and very unfortunate. 

Hf course I do not mean to claim that American 
social or domestic life is perfect, by any means. Is 


there any people in the world among whom social 
lierfcctioii is found ? Unfortunately there are men and 
women in this country who look upon the marriage 
relation without sufficient seriousness ; and whose 
views of divorce art* superficial and deeply to be 
regretted. There are mothers whose chief aim in seek- 
ing marriage connections for their daughters is to 
secure for tliem wealth or high social position. Of 
course this class of persons is most talked about and 
most reported in the newspapers, because it is among 
them that domestic scandals chiefly arise. But this 
class of persons does not represent the better .Ameri- 
can life or by any means the major part ol American 
life. These low and sordid views of marriage and 
divorce are severely eondemhed by the better public 
sentiment of this country. I^asy divorce is frowned 
up >11 everywhere among us except in our most fri- 
volous and debased sections of society. The great 
majority of our marriages ate not the result of un- 
worthy scheming on tlie part of mothers, but are 
unions of real afl’eetion entered into seriously and 
from pure and worthy motives. The home in Ame- 
rica is our most sacred institution. 1 will not com- 
pare America with India, but I will say that 1 have 
considerable acquaintance with countries of the West- 
ern world outside of my own, and 1 do not believe 
there is among them all a single one where there 
exists a higher general average of confidence, trust, 
fidelity and aflection between husbands and wives 
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and between p.arcnts and children, than in this coun- 
try. Our domestic life as a nation is not everywhere 
all that we wish it to be ; hut it is our most precious 
possession, and the great majority of Americans 
desire to guard it above everything else. 

I regret to sa^', that there are circulated in this 
country by enemies of India and by persons ignorant 
of Indian life or unsympathetic with it, many reports 
about iiidiaii women and Indian homes and Indian 
domestic life that are false and evil, and that tend to 
prejudice Americans against the Indian people. This 
is unfortunate. It has b»en ir.y privilege for many 
years to do whatever has lain wiihin my power to 
ct)rrect these evil reports, and thus do a little to 
create an increasing sympathy between our twj) 
countries. 

Are not f^ilse and derogatory reports ciretdated in 
India about America as much to be regretted as such 
reports circulated in America about India? 

It has given me great satisfaction to read in the 
September number of the Modern Review, from the 
pen of “An American” an answer to Dr. Hose’s article- 
The views there expressed 1 take pleasure in com- 
mending to the Indian people. They represent with 
fairness and with essential justice the real “American 
Woman.” 

New York, Nov. 1917. J. T. SundiiKI.and. 

Understanding America- 

It has been uiy constant endeavor for nearly 
fifteen years that 1 have been in the United States to 
make as careful a study of American conditions as 
possible. As a result of this study, 1 have become 
an ardent admirer of all that is best, noblest, and 
grandest in the life of the American people. 1 am 
not, however, be it noted, blind to their faults, 
because they exist. 

From the September number of the Modern 
Review just to band, 1 see that a corrc.spondcnt 
under the pseudonym of “An American” has 
accused me of being a “foreigner.” That is a 
wonderful {liece of illumination ! Let me hasten 
to assure him that I am as loyal and patriotic 
an American citizen as any. Though I did not come 
here with his ancestors “two hundred and forty 
years ago,” I hope I am, at least, as good a nephew 
of Uncle Sam as he is. 1 entertain no ill-feeling, no 
enmity towards the people with whom I have east 
my lot. On the contrary, I have great faith in the 
potentialities of the American democratic system. 
If at times 1 have seemed to be critical towards m^’^ 
adopted country it is because I am luiping and 
laboring for a saner, nobler, and more ideal America. 
It is my sincere conviction that an ostrich philosophy 
which refuses to recognize the truth wi^l never u.slier 
in that perfect America for which we are all dreaming 
and striving. 

It pains me to say that America— “Americairs’’ 
America and niy America — is suffering among other 
things from wide-spread use of alcoholic poison, from 
vicious defiance of law and order, from acute col ir- 
phobia, aod from a dangerous type of heathenish 
caste. 1 repeat I am sorry to have to record the.se 
things ; but there will be no definite, no distinct, 
advantage gained by seeking to hide these facts. 
The way to cure social evils is not to ignore them, 
but to frankly admit their existence, and then settle 
down to the task of removing them. 

Evidently your “American’' knows more about 
my business than I do. lie has intimated that mv 
experiences are confined to the “xMiddle-West” 


sections of the United States. One would like ^to 
know the exact source of his information. As a 
matter of fact, my studies and researches have taken 
me to nearly every State in the Union. I have 
traveled from coast to coast, from the Lakes in the 
north to the Gulf in the south. I count among ray 
friends and acquaintances many authors, journalists, 
statesmen, university presidents, diplomats, congress* 
men, and cabinet ministers. My views of American 
life cannot be sectional. 

The “American” has declared that n girl of this 
country 'Mocs not [italics are hi.s] marry with refer- 
ence to what her husband can give her.” Is that so ? 
A convincing ans.vcr to this assertion was returned 
oiilv a few months ago by no less an authority than 
Dr.'E. A. Ko.ss, one ut the foremost American sociolo- 
gists. “Husband catching,” said Professor Koss, 
“is more worthwhile today than ever before. The 
girl regards marriage as a life-long support, a haven, 
gained by being skilful enough to charm some men. 
Ornamentation is practiced in extremes for which 
aesthetic sense cannot account. Our young women 
are quite properly referred to as queens, and, since 
being wife involves less labor than ever before, a 
proposal of inartiage is an invitation to case and 
luxury." 

1 confess I have not the pleasure of meeting the 
members of your correspondent's “splendid” “own 
family,” from which he draws most of his illustra- 
tions. 1 wa.**, however, glad to know that there has 
not been a divorce in his family. At the same time, 
one should be careful not to draw the hasty conclu- 
sion from this tluit tliere is no divorce problem in 
America. Professor Willysiiue Goodsell of the 
Columbia University in her book, A History ot the 
Family as a Social nnd Udacationid Institution, 
published by the Macmillan Coinp.iny only last year, 
says : 

With the exception of Japan the United States 
stands first among civilized lands in the number ot 
divorces granted annually by its couils. As curly 
as 1885 more marriages ueie dissolved in this 
country than in nil the rest of the Christian worh* 
combined, the ligures being us follows : l’iiite<j 
States, 23,472 ; Christian Europe, 20,131. Quite 
as startling is the fact of the rapid increase in divora 
in the United States during the past tew decades. 
For example, in the ten years from IbOU to l‘J0() 
the miinbcr of divorces obtained increased Od d per 
cent over the preceding decade, whereas the popula- 
tion increased only 20 7 per cent. In the period 
from 1887 1900 one native marriage was dissolv- 

ed for every 15 0 marriages solemnized. Butin 101,- 
827 divorce cases the court failed to state the place 
oI marriage. ll all the.se were native marriages, the 
proportion of divorces to marriages rise to 1 in 13 9. 
During the last decade 1900-10 the United States 
census shows that the number of divorces granted 
increased by leaps and buutuls. Thus in 1900 the 
number of males fifteen years of age or over who 
were diwirced was 84,230 and the number of females 
was 114,047. In 1910 the number ofdivor^d males 
fifteen years and over was 156,l(itf, an increase ot 
more than 85 per cent ; whereas the number of females 
divorced had swelled to 185,068, an increase of more 
than 61 per cent. Moreover, it should be remember- 
t d that the number of divorced persons reported by 
the last census falls short of the number of living 
persons who have been divorced, since many of these 
latter have remarried and many are reported as 
single or widowed.” , ... 

From the tone in which “American** speaks of the 
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*‘Wi]d West,” one is almost tempted to infer that 
he bus been absent from home so long that he does 
not know we have now no 'frontiers, and that 
have< reac bed the Pacific Ocean ! Apparently he 
comes from an Eastern town, possibly from Boston^ 
whose natives very modestly call their city “the hub 
of the world/’ much as the cocky natives of Japan 
refer to their country as “the land of the gods,” and 
the natives of China, “the middle kingdom,*’ the 
centre of the universe. It is therefore nothing 
surprising to find that the superior (?) Bostonians, 
the American Brahmans, would regard the rest of 
mankind beyond the narrow fringe of the Atlantic 
const as completcdy outside the pale of civilization, 
as hopelessly lost in what Mr. “Amcricaiv* generously 
insinuates “the wild and the woidy’* West. Such a 
supercilious mental attitude is almost on a par with 
that of the Austrian aristocrat who said, “No one 
below the rank of baron should be considered a 
human being.” After all, even if a man finds himself 
in one of the cities of a Western State, he should not 
be kicked about too severely. 1 w'ould ask “Ame- 
rican” to remember the rdd story of the sign in an 
American dance hall which read : “Please don't shoot 
the piano player ; for he’s doing the best he can.” 

Perhap.s the most deliciously amusing thing in 
“.American” 's connnunicatiun was the statement that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, like myself, “utterly 
failed” “to got below the surface of things” in 
America. Did he ? His scathing dcnuncintion of the 
shortcomings of American civilization doubtless made 
some of our smug self-satisfied Americans very un- 
cornft^rlable ; but Tagore's addresses .served to 
stimulate, to (luieketi the true Ameri«*an spirit among 
us. At nil events, that hfis been the universal testi- 
mony of the thoughtful, impartial, and responsible 
American press. 

To understand America one does not necssarily 
need to have a long pedigree. I^ord Bryce, to cite 
only a single instance nut of many, wrote the 
Amerkfin^ Cownionwe/ilth, the best standard and 
most critical work on America, without being an 
American. Wh it is most needed for a clear comprehen- 
sion ofAiiierican problems is sound knowledge mental 
ballast, and intellectual cc|uilibriinn. The man, who 
rcfiists to rt*e the truth because it hurts him, knows 
no inorc about the real America than I do about 
the North Pole of Dr. Cook's fame. 

SunniNnsA 

The Bas-reliefs of Borobudur* 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji’s note in the December 
issue of this joiitnnl compels me to write on this 
subject once more. I shall Jake up his argumeuts in 
the order in which they have been arranged by him. 

(1) Dr. Mookerji .•«ays : “Chapter II of the book 
treats of ships ami bfints in old Indian art. The 
expl. illations given are not my own, but those of 
archaiolngists or e.\pi*rts.” In the twentieth ccntiirv 

is generally expected that a man, who deals 
seriously \vith a subject of such grave importance 
as the “History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity.” understands his subject thoroughly. A 
man who is thoroughly conversant with a subject 
*s expected to know who is really a recognized autho- 
^ on it. It pains me to read the names 

quoted by Dr. Mookerji as nrchfvoJo/>ists or experts, 
^unningham is respected as the first pioneer but even 
the youngest undergraduate of the Calcutta T’niver- 
writings are obsolete. Afr. 
edited the illustrated volumes on Ajanta 
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paintings and was selected for this work because he 
happened to be at that time the head of the Bombay 
School of Art. No serious student of Indian History 
ought quote the writings of this gentleman and that 
of Air, Havcll as authorities on Indian Archaeology, 
especially on Iconography. It is very unfortunate 
that the Iconographical portions of their works 
have not been reexamined by a trained Indologist. 
Messr.M. Gritfiths and Ilavell are noted artists and 
their opinion on Indian Art may have some value, 
hut 1 hope nobody v.ill contend they arc authorities 
on Indian lc.)nngraphy. Mr. Schofl' has re-edited 
“The Periphis of the Erythraean Sea.” Except that 
he docs not appear to have contributed anything on 
Indolpgy proper. I shall have to speak about his 
work later. 

12) Dr. Mookerji says, “Considering the then 
state of our knowledge of the subject, 1 introduced 
the has- reliefs in these guarded words.” The guarded 
utterance appeared in an obscure corner of the big 
volume and all Indian scholars are really grateful 
to Dr. Mookerji for the safeguarding of their interests. 
But wc feel greatly discomfited when six illustrations 
bearing the I.'ibcl “Indian adventurers sailing out to 
coloni.se Java” are pointed out to us and there is 
not even a query to save Dr. Mookerji’s fair reputa- 
tion. It cannot be denied that Dr. Mookeijt paraded 
these illustrations before the public as archaeological 
evidence of Indian maritime activity and the coloni- 
sation of Java when he knew very well that there 
was some doubt about the veracity of his statements. 
Had it been otherwise he w'ouhl not have introduced 
these bns reliefs with a guarded statement, in the 
body of the text. ^ 

(3) Dr. Moi-kcrji's guarded statement is as 
follows : ‘1 shall now present a very important 
and interesting scries of representations of ships 
which are fouinl not in India but far away from her 
among the magnilicent sculptures of the temple of 
Borobudur in Java, where Indian Art reached its 
highest expression amid the Indian environineot and 
civilusation traiisplanlcd there. Most of the sculp- 
tures show ill splendid relief in full sail and scenes 
recalling the history of the colonisation of Java by 
Indians in the earlier centuries of the Christian era.**' 
Tw'o points in this statement need comment. 1 
doubt whether any arclucologist or artist would 
agree with Dr. Mookerji in thinking that Indian art 
reached its highest expression in Java and not in 
India. We hope that Dr. Mookerji will change this 
and other similar statements of his book in the next 
edition. The oilier point is the recalling of the his- 
tory of the colonisation of Java. U is quite evident 
that the idea of the representation of Indian coloni- 
sation was revived in Dr. Mooketji's fertile brain by 
association. Because Mr. Haveil had said so some 
time before, therefore the sight of the ship brings the 
same idea into Dr. Mookerji’s mind. The better way 
of putting the thing would have been to acknowledge 
frankly that Dr. Mookerji had copied Mr. HavelBs 
conclusion without waiting to verify his premises 
and result. 

(4) Mr. Schoff of the Philadelphia Museum had a 
model prepared of one of the ships in the bas-reliefii of 
Borobudur and had put the same label beneath it as 
that to he found below six of the illustrations in Dr. 
Mookerji’s great work. Mr. Schoff takes it as an 
example of the distance to which one’s ideas may 
travel when made public in any form. He evidently 
refers to Ilavell's identification. But Dr. Mookerji 
thinks that “the agreement of two such persons as 
Messrs. Schoff and Havel! on the particular idcntifica- 
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tibn of the bas-reliefs seemed to me to be an addi- 
tional agreement in its favour.” 1 have already 
analysed Mr. Ilaveirs qualifications. About Mr. 
Schoff we do not know much. He has not written 
anything on Indian Archns >logy proper and Icono- 
graphy as yet. His edition of the l^eriplus proves his 
qualifications as a Hellenic scholar and a careful 
compiler, but a serious student does not find in his 
publications any proof of his (lualification as an In- 
dologist. It appears that like the majority of our 
countrymen Dr. Mookerji thinks more of the habitat 
of his experts and anthbrities than of their equipment 
for a particular subject. 

(r>) Dr. Mookerji now comes forward with some 
‘^additional arguments” in support of the proposed 
identifications 

(a) There is a small boat attached to the ship in 
fig. No. 5. Pa Hicn mentions the same thing. 
Therefore Dr. Mookerji concludes that the ship in 
illustration No. 5 is aii Indian ship. Similarly it has 
to be admitted any ancient ship which carried a small 
boat astern niaat be an Incli^in ship ! ! ! 

(b) Nicolo di Conti’s description of the build and 
construction of Indian ships agreed with the type of 
ships presented by the Javanese sculptures. Nicolo 
di Conti came to India in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Dr. Mookerji may have remembered that 
at that date the majority of Indian provinces had 
ceased to be independent. Is he in a p isition to prove 
that Nicolo di Conti described a ship which sailed 
from a part which was situated in the territorv of an 
independent Hindu province ? There may be common 
features among ancient Indian and Mediaeval Arab 
ships but this does not prove at all that Nicolo di 
Conti's description is that of an ancient Indian ship. 

(G) Dr. Mookerji thinks that Mr. ScholT, who has 
made a special study of ancient sailing cr.'ifts as 
proved by his learned paper on the subject contribut- 
ed to the J. A. 0. S., had other reason.*^ of his own for 
the proposed identification. Mr. Schofi's remarks on 
P.24'5 of Ills edition of the Periplus do not contain 
any reasoning. Why does he call the ship carved in 
Bas-relief on the frieze of the Buddhist temple at 
Borobiidur in Java a Gujrati ship ? On the same page 
he labels the illustration as “Gujrati ship ot about 
600 A. D.” Reasoning is totally absent. The reason 
is not far to seek. Mr. Havell’s untortiinate ami 
unreasonable identification is the basis of all such 
inaccuracies and Dr. Mookerji cannot be allii.vcd to 
quote Mr. Schoff to support his views. 

(7) Mr. Mookerji then puts forth his strongest 
arguments, viz , the c.^isteiice of sccnl ir scenes in the 
Ajanta caves. ‘‘What lends a further colour to the 
supposed identificaLion was the existence (despite the 
dogmatic canon to the contrary) ot representations 
of two pre-eminently secular scenes aiiioog the paint- 
ings in the Buddhist cave temples (?) of Aianta, 
treating of subjects of a similar signific.ance in our 
national history, viz., Landing ol Vijaya in Ceylon 
and Pulakeshi receiving the Persian Embassy, both 
of which are ultimately indicative of the intprnatioii.al 
intercourse and expansion of India.” In this case ic 
shoulii be noted that Dr. Mookerji is absolutely sure 
of the existence of secular scenes among the paintings 
in tlie cavea of Ajanta. Dr. Mookerji has no doubts 
on this point. If any one asks him to quote his 
authorities he will have to utter the name of another 
much magnified artist, i.e., Grifliths. The frescoes of 
Ajanta were described by this gentleman and the 
identihcation of the Lccular scenes is due to hi.<i in- 
genuity. There is not a single proof in their support 
and the identifications have not been corroborated 


(8) Finally Dr. Mookerji sums up : ‘‘On the basts of 
all these various considerations the conjecture was 
put forward fin the absence of a sounder hypothesis 
on the subject) which Connected the ships of Boro* 
budur with the colonising adventurers from India.” 
The misrepresentation conies from an irresponsible 
artist who at once becomes an Arcliieological expert 
simply because he is a European and a Government 
oflicial. Great authorities on Indian History like Dr. 
Mookerji swallow this stuff without hesitation. Thh 
i.s the method employeil by Indian Historians witV 
“national aspirations.” 1 cannot help stating that 
the nation will be better served if such people would 
let her alone. 

(9) Dr. Mookerji says, "I cannot by the way follow 
Dr. Vogel when he says that fig. 3 of my book is the 
same as fig. 1 and the frontispiece picture.” Dr 
Vogel does not say so. What he actually says is this 
“The third of these six (it will be found on the plate 
facing p. 4S in Mr. Mookerji's book) represents ic 
reality the same ship we find on the frontispiece 
plate.”— J.R.A.S. p. 1917, p. 3G8 note 1. The frontis- 
piece has been reproduced from a photograph and the 
plate facing page 4S from a drawing ot the same 
bas-relief. 

(10) Dr. Mookerji now abandons his first hypo- 
thesis that these bas-reliefs represent “Indian* Ad- 
venturers sailing out to colonise Java" and falls back 
on his second. He says, “If the bas-reliefs represent 
on stone siime Buddhist literary texts of India oi 
certain edifying tales which refer to Indian maritime 
activity in some form or other, is it not permissible 
for the historian of that subject to refer to those 
sculptures even as it is relevant tor him to refer to 
the representations of the vessel of the Samudda- 
vanijajataka discovered in an old Burmese Pagoda.” 
In 11 more intelligible form Dr. Mookerji's argu- 
ment is that as the Borohudttr bus-reliefs repre- 
sent Indian Jatakas, therefore the ships represented 
therein arc Indian ships. To this the answer is in the 
negative. Indian gods in China and Japan have 
adopted foreign garbs. Representation of Jataka- 
scenes on Burmese terracotta placiues showr a marked 
foreign intlucncc. So it cannot be slated definitely 
that wherever Indian Jatakas or A vadanas arc re- 
presented Indian dresses, Indian ships and Indian 
features arc invariably represented. As Java was an 
Indian colony it is quite possible that the colonist 
had adiiptcd the methods of ship building of the 
primitive inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago. As 
the conclusion is not a general one these ships should 
not he pur fiflccl even us fmlinn ships. The Historian 
of Indian shipping, if he wants to be accurate, must 
use data about which there cannot be any dispute 
and must libel tlicin with guarded words. 

(11) Dr. Mookerji brings in Mr. V. A. Smith in 
support of Havell's unfortunate statement about the 
colonisation ofjava by Gujrntis. There is not a shred 
erf evidence in i-upport of this statement. Mr. V. A. 
Smith is also a compiler, but a more careful one 
than Dr. Mookerji. On more than one occasion 
1 was obliged to criticise Mr. V. A. Smith's methods 
and conclusions severely. Mr. Smith’s adoption of 
I la veil's careless utterances and the legendary 
history ofjava is very much to be regretted. 

(12) 1 had Dr. Mookerji's book before me w'hcn 
I wrote and 1 have it before me even now. As 1 g^ 
through Chapter V. (pp. 148-54-) I do not find a single 
modern book or publication referred to except that 
of Mr. Ilavcll and Mr. Smith's Early History 
India. Wc have volumes IV and V of the Indian 
Antiquary published in 1876 and 1876 J Elphinstone s 
History of India, Cowell’s edition: Fergussbns 
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Indian Architecture ; Vol. XVII of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
History of Java by Sir Stamford Raffl.:s ; Vol. I of the 
Bombay Gazetter issued in 1896. Dr. Mookerji looks 
down on Dutch Archaeological literature because lie 
thinks that it deals with much later period of 
Javanese History." I wish he had acquainted him- 
^self with the mass of evidence collected by Dutch 
Archaeologists before he took to compiling. lie still 
thinks that Stamford Ralile's History of Java will 
keep his pedestal unshaken in the higher regions of 
Ancient History. 1 sincerely hope that he will not 
refer to this aged publication and to the modern Java- 
nese tradition when he brings out a second edition ot 
his work. Dr. Mookerji has been selected by the 
University of an Indian State as its Professor of 
History and Indians expect that in the interests of 
Indian Scholarship, he would acquaint himself with 
the literature on a subject before he begins to write 
on it. 

(13) The learned Doctor divides maritime activi- 
ty into two classes "external and internal, riverine 
and oceanic." 1 do not want to dilate on this point. 
Dr Mookerji is (|uite welcome to write out a com- 
plete account of canoes and dugouts in the world. 
But is it not a misnomer to call "riverine" craft 
"maritime” ? 

(li) 1 would request Dr. Mookerji to re examine 
the plate facing p. 36 n( his work. It is a drawing 
of a bas-relief brought from Kanarak. 1 do not see 
any reason to call it a marine boat. The low bull 
makes it absolutely unscaworthy and it would go 
down immediately on the Orissa coast. Therefore 
it must be a riverine pleasure barge. About the 
Sanebi boats I am obliged to remind Dr. Mookerji 
that the bas-reliefs arc to be found on Toraua-jamb- 
sof stupas where J a taka scenes have been depicted and 
that Cunningham the pioneer is hopelessly obsolete. 
Any serious student )f Indian History ought to think 
twice before quoting Maisey. 

(13) Some relics of .\soUa's missionaries were 
found ill the reliquaries of the Sanchi Stupa. Maisey 
thought that the Sanchi bas-reliefs represent the 
departure on some expedition or mission of sonic 
ascetic or priest of rank amid the reverential farewells 
of his followers. Asoka sent some missionaries to 


countries outside China. Mr. V. A. Smith thinks 
that Asoka may be credited with a seagoing Beet. 
Therefore these boats must be representations of 
ships ! ! ! 

(16) 1 have already stated what 1 think of Mr, 

Griffiths and his identification. 1 sincerely hope that 
Dr. .Mookerji will not compel me to cover the same 
ground when the next edition of his great work 
appears. He may follow Mr. Griffiths' lead always 
but I hope he W’ill in the interest of the Indian Nation, 
in that case leave Indian History and Arcbmology 
alone. • 

(17) Dr. Mookerji is anxious to know on what 
pattern the top of the Vaital DeuI is modelled. He 
is now in the Canarese country. If he takes the 
trouble of studying the origin of the modern Southern 
Gopurani he will 6nd the answer. 1 am surprised to 
find the name nf Mr. .Akshay.'i Kumar Maitreya put 
forth as a specialist on ancient Orissan Art. So far 
ns I know that learned gentleman has never published 
anything aualyttcnl or synthetical on Orissan Art in 
any respectable Oriental Journal. 

(18) I shall have to take the learned 'Doctor to 
task if he refers to the representation of monsters in 
the Bharhut Stupa swallowing boats and the boat 
scene on the Bodh-Gaya railing in his next edition. 
The scene in the Kanheri caves 1 hope to examine 
within a short time and most probably I shall then 
be in a position to ask the readers of the Modern 
Review to judge for themselves. 

(19) ThClint'l paragraph nf Dr. Mokerji’s string 
of lame excuses ought to speak for itself. He referred 
to M. Foucher’s researches in his “Fiiudamcntal 
Unity of India" published in 191-1 This .proves that 
he knew nothing o( it when he wrote his History of 
Indian Shipping which was published in 1913. 
Monsieur Foucher punished his note in 1909. 

In conclusion let us hope that no Indian Scholar 
W’ill have occasion, in future, to speak against Dr. 
Mookerji’s learned treatise, when the second edition 
appears. 

R. D. BANERjr. 

Indian Mui-euiiu 
12-1-18. • 

N. B.— The controversy is now closed, 

Editor, M. R. 


PURSUIT OF CHEMISTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA’ 

By Professor P. C. Kay. 


I SHALL endeavour to unfold before you 
today a forgotten chapter in the his- 
tory of the intellectual development of 
the Indian people, namely the cultivation 
of the Experimental Sciences. It is gener- 
ally taken for granted that the Hindus 
were a dreamy, mystical people given to 
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inctaph3’sical speculation and spiritual 
contemplation. Due credit is, no doubt, 
assigned to them lor the production of 
such priceless treasures as the Uganishads, 
the Six Systems of Philosophy including 
the abstruse SainkhvH and the Gita, with 
their transcendental teachings. But the 
fact that the Hindus had a very large hand 
in the cultivation of the experimental 
sciences is hardly known in thes^ days. 
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It should, however, be borne in mind 
that Experimental Sciences such as we 
now understand them are of very recent 
orip^in and growth, even in Europe. 

The controversies of the Sciioolmen in 
the Middle Ages lend colour to the theory 
that in a|)proaching the discussion of the 
most evident truths of nature the learned 
men of Europe always avoided the test of 
ap{5ealing to experiiiieuts. As some of you 
are aware, a solemn discussion arose 
among the foundation members of the 
Royal Society as to whether a dead fish 
weighed more than a live one, though it 
never occured to them that the solution of 
the problem lay in directly weighing a fish 
—live and dead. When the Royal Society 
was founded in 1662 by Boyle, Ilookc, 
Cristopher Wren and other students of 
Nature, Hobbes sneered at them as “expe- 
rimentarians’*. If such was the respect for 
accurate knowledge even in England in the 
17th century, we should not be justified in 
applying a rigid test to the knowledge of 
India in the past ages. • 

Experiments and observations consti- 
tute the fundamental bases ot Sciences. It 
is naturally a relief to come across such 
dicta as laid down by two standard works 
on Hindu Chemistry, namely Kasendrn- 
chintamaiii by Kamchandra and Rasa- 
prakasa Sudhakara by Yasodhara, both 
belonging to the IBth or 1 llli century A D. 
Says the former 

That which I have heanl uf learned iikii and 
have read in the Sustras but have not been able lo 
verily by experiment 1 have discarded. On the other 
baud those operations whioli 1 have, aeconliiig t») 
the directions of my sai^c tcaehojs been able to 
perform with my hands— th 'se alone I am 

committin;^ to writing. 

“Those* are to he regarded as real li aehers \vh • 
tcan verify by experiments wlnif t!k-v teach— those 
are to be regarded as lamhible di'^eijjles who can 
perform what tlu-^' have learned— Leacla rs and piipiN 
other than these arc mere actors on the stage.’' 

Yasodhara, the auUior of tiic latter, 
observes 

“All the chemical uperations de.ieribeil iii my Ir.'ok 
have been performed witli my own haiid»— <1 am not 
writing from mere hearsay. Everything related is 
based upon my own conviction and observations." 

The progress of chemical knowledge 
among the ancient nations has always 
had a fascination for me. The classical 
works of Thomson, Hoefer and Kopp have 
been my favourite companions ever since I 
was a student at Edinburgh now 35 years 
ago. In the course of my studies in this 
field I was naturally led to an inquiry into 
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the exact position which India occupied 
therein, and with this view 1 undertook a 
systematic examination, from the chemical 
standpoint, of the Charaka, the Susruta, 
and such other standard works of the 
Ayurvedic and latro-Chemical periods as 
had c.scapcd the ravages of time. 

My investigations in this direction na- 
turaliy brought me into communication 
with M. Berthelot some twenty-one years 
ago— a circumstance which proved to be a 
* turning point, it 1 may so say, in ray career 
as a student of the history of Chemistry. 
The illustrious French savant who w*as 
then the recognised leader of the chemical 
world, who has done more than any other 
person to clear up the sources and trace 
the progress of Chemical Science in the 
West, expressed a strong desire to know 
all about the contributions of the Hindus, 
and even went the length of making a per- 
sonal appeal to me to help him with in- 
formation on the subject. In response to 
his sacred call, I submitted to him, in 
1898, a short monograph on Indian al- 
chemy based cliicfiy on Rasendrasarasauh 
gr/ifia, a work which I have since then 
found to be of minor importance and not 
calculated to throw much light on the 
vexed question as to the origin of Hindu 
Chemistry. M. Berthelot not only did ine‘ 
the honour of reviewing it at length but 
very kindly presented me with a complete 
set of his monumental work, in three 
Yolumes, on the Chemistry of the Middle 
Ages, dealing cliielly with the Aralne and 
Syrian contributions on I lie subject, the 
very existence of which f was not till llicn 
aware of. On perusing the contents ol 
lhc.se works 1 was filled with the ambition 
ot supplementing them with one on Miiulu 
Chemistry. 

I confess wlidi I first cntcicd into the 
.'^df-impo.scd task, I was filled with mis- 
givings for 1 apprehended that tlic male- 
rials were meagre and fragmentary. 1 set 
vigorously to the task. As 1 proceeded 
with my labour of love 1 was simply 
apalkd by the number of old, worm-eaten 
Chemical Manuscripts which began lo 
pour in from every quarter of India— from 
Madras, Tanjore, Ulwar, Kashmir, Bena- 
res, Katmundu (Nepal) and last but not 
least from Tibet— the Tanjur or the Ency- 
clopedia comprising the wisdom of India 
being now accessible to us since the tem- 
porary occupatiou of Lhassa in 1904f-5- I 
was filled with the ecstacy which a pros- 
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pector feels when he suddenly comes across 
a vein of precious metal after years of 
fruitless efforts. The discovery of . such 
unexpected and fprgotten mine ol wealth 
amply sustained me during the 12 years of 
^the best period of my life although much 
'^difficulty was felt in apportioning my time 
between the demands of the lilDrary and 
the laboratory. I will now take you over 
to some of the results of my iiK[uiry. In 
the various seats of learning in ancient 
India, along with other branches of liter- 
ature and science, medicine also formed an 
important subject of study. Sonic 2500 
years ago in the University of Taxila, 
Jivaka Komarvachcha, was stuilying 
medicine under the sage Atreya. Now, there 
is a world of meaning hid under the term 
“Komarvachcha,” which is a I’ali corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Kaumarahhritya. 
A student of Ayurveda is well aware that 
the science of Indian medicine is divided 
into eight sections of which “kauniara- 
bhritya” or treatment of children’s 
diseases is one. Jivaka afterwards became 
the celeberatcd Court Physician to King 
Bimbisara of Magadh, a contemporary of 
Buddha. We have thus historical evidence 
^ cl the cultivation of Ayurveda in India 
several centuries before the birth of Christ, 
Now the branch of science which 1 have 
the honour to represent, namely AVisa vana, 
cannot, however, be traced to such an 
early date. Strictly speaking Kasa^^ana 
docs not mean Chemistry. Its radical 
meaning is a medicine which pri)motcs 
longivity, retentive niemorv, health, 
virility, etc. (Charaka, cli. 1, 2 0) ; in other 
words, it is the Elixir Vitnc ot the alche- 
mists of the Middle Ages. Later on. in the 
Tanti'ic ages, Kasayana was almost exclu- 
sively applied to^ the employment id 
mercury and other metals in medicine and 
at present it means ulchvmy or clicinislrw 
In an alchemical treatise ot the 13th or 
l-Uh century A. I)., the author speaks ol 
his subject as /. e., the science of 

mcrcuiy and metals. In the celebrated 
work called Riisnrntniisnniuclicliayii or a 
collection of gems of mercury and metals, 
to which 1 shall have occasion to refer 
more than once svibsequently, the author 
begins by offering salutation to 27 adepts. 
The terra Rasasiddhipraduynka is derived 
Ironi rasa, mercury, siddhif accomplish- 
f^ent, and pradayaka^ giver or bestower ; 
>t therefore meads giver of accomplishment 


in mercurial preparation, Ac., an expert 
bn alchemy. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that in the standard Ayurvedic 
works, e. Charaka, Susruta and 
Vagbhatn^ there is scarcely any mention 
ot mercury or its preparations. 

Here it is necessary to make a slight 
digression in order to realise the impetus 
which the study of chemistry received in 
ancient India. In Europe, in the middle 
ages, Chemistry— call it Alchemy if you 
like— made considerable progress chiefly as 
a handmaid of medicine. In our country, 
though the pursuit of this science w’as 
made an auxiliary to the healing arts, it 
made rapid strides by entering into an 
alliance with the Yoga philosophy. Accor- 
ding to this system, as you all know, 
knowledge has to go through seven stages 
before it is perfect and eight means arc 
prescribed by which this perfect knowledge 
can be obtained ; of these Dharana (stead- 
fastness), Dhyana (contemplation) and 
Sntnadlii (meditation) are the essential 
constituents. When these last three are 
united, satnyawa iollows and results in 
the acquisition of occult powers (or 
sid(llii). In later times, the philosophy of 
the Yoga was pressed into the service’ of 
science ami degenerated into Tantrika 
rites, especially in Bengal. 

What is it that made these Tantras the 
repositories of chemical knowledge ? 
The answer is given in the words ofA\ 7 sar- 
(lit. sea of mercur\ ) itself, a most 
aiiihorilativo Tantric work on chemistry 
which has been cflitcd in the Bihliotheca 
Indica Se/'/cs by myself in collaboration 
with 1 ’audit Harisehandra Kaviratna. 
This work extols the virtues of merciirv 
and its varit)iis prcparatiniis. Tluis, 

"As ii is U‘*mI by (In' lust iicvniris Idt tJie Iiiglie.'.t 
it ('jiiiok silver)." 

nf iny linilis, i( is, ( > (bjiKItss, ((jual id 
me. Ii is eaiicii f.js.'j because it is exiubuioii my 
liody.’’ 

"It limy be iir!j:vil lleil ihc liti-r.il iiilrrpf elation of 
llu'se wonls is inenriiel, the libcratu-n in tins lile 
bcin;4 cxpliealile in another niiinm.*r. This objevtiou is 
Dot allowable, libcralioti bein^ set out in the six sys- 
tems ns pubsiijiieiit to the death of the body, and 
upon this there can be no reliance and const quently no 
activity to attain to it free from misgivings. This is 
also laid down in the same treatise.'' 

"Liberution is dcclartd in the six systems to follow 
the death ol the body.” 

”Sucli liberation is nut cognised in perception like 
an cinblic myrobalaii fruit in hand.” 

"Thercfcre a man should preserve that body by’ 
means of inercuiy and ofiuedicaixients.” 

A lew more typical extracts are given 
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below which will throw further light ou 
the subject 

“The body, some one may say, is seen to be perish- 
able, how can then its permanency' be effected? Think 
not so, it is replied, tor though the body, as aconi- 
plexus of six sheaths or wrappers of the soul, is dis- 
soluble, yet the body as created b^' Hara and Oauri 
under the names of luercur^' and mica may be per- 
durable. Thus it is said in the Knsabriduya : 

“Those who without quitting their bodies have 
attained to new ones through tlie influence of llara 
and (jauri fiiicrcury and mica), arc to be praised as 
Kus/isiddba (ulcheinists). All mantras are at their 
services. ’ 

“The ascetic, theref(»rc, who aspires to liberation 
in this life, should first make to himself a glorified 
body. And inasmuch as mercury is produced by the 
creative conjunction of Hara and Gauri (and mica is 
produced from Gauri), mercury and mica are severally 
identified with Uara and Gauri iu the verse 

“Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed. The 
combination of the two, O Goddess," 'is destructive of 
death and poverty.” 

“There is very little to say about the matter. In 
the Kasesvarnsiddhantii^ many among the Gods, the 
Daityas, the Munis and mankind, are declared to 
have attained to liberation in this life by acquiring a 
divine body through the efficacy of quick-silver.” 

“Certain gods, Mahesa and others, certain Daityas, 
Kavya (Sukracharyya, and others) ; certain sages 
(Balakhilyas and others); certain kings (Somesvara 
and others) ; Govinda-UhagabaLa, Govindanayaka, 
Charpati, Kapila, Vyali, and others— these alchemists 
having attained to mercurial bodies and therewith 
identified are liberated though alive.” 

Now this alHauce between alchemy and 
the Yogfa Philosophy had already become 
cemented in the 11th century A, D. Thus 
Alberuni, the celebrated Moslem, contem- 
porary of Mahmud of Gazni, who was as 
much at home in Arabic and Greek as in 
Sanskrit literature, says : 

“The adepts in this art try to keep it concealed, 
and shrink back from intercourse with those who 
do not belong to them. Therefore, I have not been 
able to learn from the Hindus which methods they 
follow in this science and what element they prin- 
cipally use, whether a mineral or an animal or a 
vegetable one. I only heard them speaking of the 
process of sublimation, of calcination, of analysis, 
and of the waxing of tajc, which they call in their 
language talnkn. and so I guess that they incline 
towards the mineralogical method of alchemy. 

“They have a science similar to alchemy which is 
quite peculiar to them. They call it Knsayana. It 
means an art which is restricted to certain opera- 
tions, drugs and compound medicines, most of which 
are taken from plants. Its principles restore the 
health of those who were ill beyond hope, and give 
back youth to fading old age, so that people become 
again what they were in the age near puberty ; white 
hair becomes black again, the keenness of the senses 
is restored as well as the capacity for juvenile agility 
and the life ni the people in thi.s world is even 
extended to a long period. And why not ? Have wc 
not already mentioned on the authority of Patanjali 
that one of the methods leading to liberation is 
Rasayana/" 

The number of works on alehemy \yrtiich 
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are connected with the practices of the 
Tantric cult is simply legion and they rose 
to such importance in the 11th to 14th 
centuries A. D., if not earlier, as to claim a 
place among the Darsanas (Philosophies) 
in vogue at this period. As you all know, ^ 
the celebrated Madhavacharyya, Prime" 
Minister of King fiukka I., of Vijaynagara, 
in his treatise on the sixteen systems of 
Philosophy extant in his age— called 
Sarvadarsanasawgraha, devotes a chapter 
to Kaseswarudarsanaf or the ‘‘Science of 
Mercury.” In his exposition of the subject 
the learned Head-Abbot of the Monastery 
of Sringeri, not far from the city of 
Madras, quotes at length from the 
standard works on Chemistry, notably 
Rasarnava, Rasesvarasiddhanta and 
Rasahridaya of Govind-Bhagabat. 

1 shall now read one or two extracts 
from Rasarnava from the chapter dealing 
with chemical apparatus and the colour 
of flames and the extraction of the metals 
from the ores (metallurgy). It is scarcely 
necessary to remind you that the Tantras 
are in the shape of Dialogues between the 
God Siva and his consort Parvali. 

O.v ArPARATLIS AXD TIIK C0U)UR OF FlAMES. 

“Sri libairava said The rasas, the uparasas, the 
metals a piece of cloth, hidatn, a pair of bellows, 
iron implements, stone pestles and mortars, the 
apparatus known as mouth blow-pipe, cow- 

dung, substantial wood (as fuel), various kinds of 
earthen and iron apparatus (e. g. crucibles), a pair 
of tongs and earthen and iron vessels, weights and 
balances, bamboo and iron pifics, the fats, the acids, 
the salts and the alkalis, the poisons— all these are 
to becollectetl and chemical operations begun.” 

Kfficacv of the Afi'akatits. 

'•For killing and colouring mercury, an apparatus 
is indeed a power. Without the use of herbs, and 
drugs, mercury can be killed with the aid of an 
apparatus alone ; hence an expert must not disparage 
the efficacy of the apparatus.'* 

Crucidles. 

Earth of black, red, yellow and white colour, 
burnt busks of paddy, soot, earth from the ant-bill, 
well-burnt excrements of the goat and the horse, 
rust of iron” [varying proprirtlons of the above 
ingredients are used for making crucibles, retorts, 
etc ] 

Colour of Flames. 

“Cupper yields a blue flame that of the 

tin i.s pigeon-coloured ; that ot the lead is pale-tinted 

thatof the iron is taw'ny ; that of the 

“peacock ore” (sasyaka) is rcc^” 

Te.jTS of a metal. 

•'A pure metal is that which, when melted in ® 
crucible, docs not give off sparks nor bubbles, nor 
spurts, nor emits any sound, aor shows any lines on 
the surface, but is tranquil like aTgem,” 
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COPPKR FROM THE PYRITES. 

**Makshika, repeatedly soaked in honey, oil of 
ricinas eottitnuais, urine of the cow, clarihcd butter, 
and the extract of the bulbous root of musa 
sapientum, and heated in a crucible, yields an essence 
in the shape of copper.’' 

Extractio.n of zinc from calamine. 

**Kasaka, mixed with wool, lac, T. Chebuh, and 
borax and roasted in a covered crucible, yields an 
essence of the appearance ol tin ; of this there is no 
doubt.” 

Let me now quote one or two extracts Iroin 
Jiiisaratna SamuchchnyH or a ‘‘thesau* 

rus of gems of mercury and metals.” The author 
gives the following description of initiation of dis> 
ciplcs and of a Chemical Laboratory : 

Initiation into Discipleship. 

“The instructor must be wise, experienced, well- 
versed ill chemical processes, devoted to Siva and his 
consort Parvati, sober and patient. The pupil should 
be lull of reverence for his teacher, wtll-beliavtd, 
truthful, hard-working, obedient, free from pride and 
conceit and strong in faith. 

“Chemical operations are to be performed under 
the auspices ol a ruler, who is God-fearing, who 
worships Siva and Parvati, and whose territory is 
free from anarchy ; and the Laboratory, to be erected 
in the depth of a forest, siiould be spacious, furnished 
with four doors and adorned wiili the portraits of 
the Gods. 

“Take of gold-leaf 3 nisUas in weight and quick- 
\ silver t) nisUas and rub them with acids lor houis. 
Make the amalgam into a phallus (emblem ol Siva, 

the creative principle) the phallus to be wor- 

stliippcd in due form. By the mere sight of phallus of 
mercury, the sins accumulated by the killing ot 
1.000 Brahmans and 10,000 cows arc redeemed. 

“The science of mercury was comiminicated to 
man by Siva himself and is to be imparted by the 
instructor to the disciple according to the prescribed 
rules with closed eyes. 

“The science of mercury is to be strictly kept a 
secret if it is divulged, its elfioacy is g.mc.” 

Os THIS I.AIIOKATOKY. 

“The laboratory is to be erected in a region, 

which abounds in medicinal heibs and wers.... 

It is to be furnished with the various apparatus. 
The phallus of mercury is to be placed in the east, 
furnaces to be arranged in the south east, instruments 

ill the souUi-w'est The “koshii” apparatus 

for the extraction of es'sctices of metals, the water 
vessels, a pair of bellows and various other iustru- 
inents are also to be collected as also th.' threshing 
and pounding mortars, the pC8tie.s, sieves of various 
degrees of fineness, earth for the criicil)le.<, charcoal, 
dried cowdung cakes, retorts made of glass, earth 
and iron, and conch-shells, iron-paUs, etc. 

“Those who are truthful, free from temptations, 
given to the worship of Devas and Brahmans, stif- 
controlled and used to live upon proper diet and 
regimen such are to l>e engaged in performing chemi- 
cal operationa.’' 

The mercurial aud metallic preparations 
ot the Tantric age began slowly to sup- 
plant if not altogether supersede the treat- 
i Brents by the administration of herbs and 


simples as prescribed in the Charaka, 
Susrula, and Vagbhata, /. c., the genuine 
Ayurvedic System. Already as early as 
the 11th century, we find Chakrapani 
Datta, himself a learned commentator of 
Susruta and author of the well-known 
medical work which goes Uy his name, riot 
only recommending certain mercurial 
preparations hut taking credit for intro- 
dticing them. In lact, from the 12th 
century on ward .s inorganic (or metallic) 
remedies rapidly gained in popularity and 
this circumstance in its turn reacted upon 
the spirit of' the age in giving fresh impetus 
to the study of Chemistry. 1 can quote 
nd libitum from the Chemical Tantras of 
this period, as treasures of all kinds lie 
scattered in inexhaustible profusion in 
these works, hut I need not tire out your 
patience by doing so. 1 hope 1 have indi- 
cated enough to show with what zeal 
and zest my favourite branch of science 
w’as once cultivated in Ancient India : 

1 cannot conclude better than by quoting 
the apposite words of Hacon 

“We sec then how fur the monuments of wit and 
Ivarning arc more durable tnan ilic monumer.cs of 
power or of the hands. Fur have not the verses of 
Homer continued tweuiytive hundred years and more, 
without the loss ol a syllable or letter ; during which 
time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities have 
been decayed and demolished ? It is not possible 
to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, 
Alexander, Caesar, no nor of the kings or great per- 
sonages of much later years ; for the originals cannot 
last ; and the copies cannot but lose of the life 
and truth. But the images ol men’s wits and know- 
ledges remain in books exempted from the wrong of 
time and capable of perpetual renovation. ' 

Thus it is that even after a lapse of 7, 
8 or 10 centuries, C^ovinda, Somadeva, 
Nagarjuna, Ramchandra, Svachehaiida 
Bhairava and others appeal to modern 
India in eloquent terms Irom dust-laden 
shelves and worm-eaten tomes and manus- 
cripts not to give up the pursuit of the 
Science they so dearly professed. As I find 
gathered round me the flower of the youth 
of Madras, may 1 join in the appeal so 
eloquently given utterance to by the 
chemist Nagarjuna some 1000 years ago : 

“For 12 years I have worsliipped in thy temple, O 
Goddess ; if 1 have been able to propitiate thee, 
vouchsafe unto me, thy devotee, the rare knowledge 
of Chemistry.” 

If twelve years was considered as the 
irreducible minimum of time which an 
ardent student ought to spend in master- 
ing the intricacies of our science at such a 
distant date, how many years' assiduous 
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dev^otioii is required to master it today 
Chemistry is the science p//r excellence 
which at present determines the fate of 
nations and the assiduous pursuit of it 
has given Germany an enviable predomi- 
nance in world politics. Tlierc is, however, 
such a tiling as purs^uit of science for its 
own sake as also misapplication and 
])rostitution of it. A genuine stjudent ol 
science is fdletl with joy iiafiable as he 
finds that it enables him to unravel the 
hidden and mysterious laws of nature. 
If I could for ajiDinent coiumand the 
organ voice of Alilton I would exclaim 
that we are of a Nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious and j)iercing 
spirit, acute to invent, subtle and 
sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach' of any point the highest the 
human capacity can soar to. Therefore, 
the students of learning in her deepest 
science have been so ancient and so 


eminent among us that writers of a 
blest judgment Jiave been persuaded that 
even the School of Pythagoras took the 
cue from the old Philosophy of this land. 

It is not for nothing that this ancient 
land of ours has been chosen by the alb 
wi.se Providence to be the birth-place of 
a Valmiki and a Yyasa, of a Kalidasa and 
a Bhrivabhuti, of a Sankaracharyya and 
a kam inuja, of a Nagarjiina and a Yaso- 
dh'ira, of a Varahamihira and a Bhaskara, 
ami, last but not least, of a Rammohan, 
a Keshabchandra and a Vivekananda. 
You, youugmeii of the rising generation, 
will not, 1 trust, fail to play your part. 
As in the glorious palmy days of old, so 
in the days to come, it will depend upon 
you whether or not our dear Mother- 
land is to hold her head aloft and secure 
for herself a recognised place in the comity 
of nations. 


ANTIQUITY OF HINDU CHEMKS TRY" 

By Prok. P. C. Rov. 


T 0-DAY’S lecture is a natural sequence of 
the previous one. Very vague notions 
seemed to prevail even among orient- 
al scholars of repute as regards the origin 
and antiquity of Hindu Chemistry— indeed 
many scholars openly expressed doubts as 
to whether there existed at all such a thing 
as Hindu Chemistry. Thus, Barth in his 
“Religions of India” incidentall}' observes ; 

“In regard to alchemy, aio'how in which the 
Sittars are zealous aclcpt."’, they were disciples of the 
Arabians, although other Sivaitas had preceded them 
in the pursuit of the philosplier’s slf)r. - Already, in 
his expoRiti^)n of the tlificrcnt doctrines of Saivas, 
Say aria thoiiffht he oii^hL to dedicate a spcci«'il 
chapter to tlie Rascavarndaranim. or “System uf 
.Vlcrcury,” a stran;;e anialgariiation of V'ldanti.sm 
aiid A’chemr. The object contemplated in this 
system is the transmutation of the body into -m 
incorruptible substance by means of ninupnmi, i.t*., 
the absorption into it of elixirs compounded. prin- 
cipally of mercury and mica, that is to say, of the 
vc-y cssiMUial r|aalities of Siva and Gauri, vvith whom 
the subject of the operation is thu.s at length identi- 
fied. This species of transubstantiation constitutes 
the jivanmakti^ or state of deliverance commencing 
with this present life, the sole and indispensable 

* Lectu.e delivered before the Uiiiv»*rsity of 
Madras. 


condition of salvatiiin. It is clear that the devotiona! 
Ibrinuh'C of the Vedanta are here only a sort of | 
jarji^oii under which there lies hid a radically impions 
doctrine ; and it is not less clear that in this doctrine, 
whicli had from tlie fourteenth century produced a 
rather considerable literature, there is an infusion d 
.Mohammedan ideas. The Arabs of Khalifat had 
.arrived on ihc.sc shores in the character of travellers 
or merchants, and had established commercial 
relations ;iinl intercourse with these parts Ion" 
before the Af^ans, Turks or Mongols, their co- 
reli^^ionists, came as com/uerors.” 

Burnell, again, under the influence of 
preconceived notions has been led into the 
same error namely that Indian Chemistry 
owed its origin to the Arabs. Thus, in his 
notice of Sanskrit MSS. in the Tanjore 
Palace he , draws the conclusion from the 
colophon at the end of the chemical Tan- 

tra, Rasasnra, namely OTT ^iTc^T 

^T, “I have composed my work alter 
consulting the traditions and opinions ot 
the Bauddhas”— “that by Bauddhas 
(Buddhists) the author probably 
the Muham:nedaiis.“ Had Burnell the 
patience. to ga over the body ofthetex 
of Rasasarn he would have been uf ' 
abused of bis said error, for the auth 
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candidly admits that be derived his 
information from the very fountain- 
head, namely the Buddhists of Bhot or 

Tibet ^ fierrirRer i I 

shall have to say much later on about 
Bhot being the asylum of chemists. Now 
as far as Cheniistry" and Arithmetic are 
concerned the Hindus far from learning 
anything from the Arabs were their 
teachers. This is gratefully acknowledged 
by the Arabian writer^ themselves of the 
10th and 11th century'. Anyone who is 
interested in the subject may consult 
my History of Hindu Chemistry in 
which a chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion' of it. The outstanding feature 
is that ill the reign of the Kalifs Mansur 
and Harun, Indian pandits went to Bagdad 
at their invitation and translated the 
Charakn, Siisrutti and many other medical 
treatises. 

The preparations of mercury began to 
be prescribed for external administration 
as early as the 11th century A. D., if not 
earlier. Chakrapatii prescribes Rnsaparpa- 
tica ( a variety" of sulphide of mercury ) for 
chronic diarriuca etc., and claims to be its 

discoverer— RfW In IJu- 

rope, on the other hand, the discovery of 
this black sulphide ol nicrcurv, called also 
Acthiop's Mineral, is ascribed to Turquet 
dc Mayerne in the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the European Histories of 
Chemistry, on the other hand, the credit 
of being the first to press chemical know- 
ledge into the service of medicine and to 
introduce the use of tlie internal adminis- 
tration of mercurial preparations is given 
to I’araccisus the Orcat (1403—1511). 
But the French Farliamcnt and the Faculty 
of Medicine of l*aris interdicted what was 
regarded as the dangerous innovation of 
Paracelsus. 

The Mussalman Hakims had also a 
horror of the metallic nierciirial drugs of 
the Hindu Pharmacopoeia. Thus, Talecf 
Sliareef says : “My advice is to have as 
little to do with these as possible.” 

All this goes to prove that the Hindus 
not only did not borrow from the Arabians 
or from the western sources but were pre- 
cursors in this field. 

H is, however, in the domain of nietal- 
i.e., the extraction of metals from 
taeir native ores, that the Hindus made 
parked progress at an early age. The 
^nuians were noted— in fact their fame 

25^11 


had spread far into the West— for their skill 
in the tempering of steel. The blades of 
Damascus were held in high esteem and it 
was from India that the Persians, and 
through them the Arabs, learnt the secret 
of the art. The wrought-iroii pillar close 
to Kutub near Delhi which is some 1500 
years old, the huge iron girders at Puri, 
the ornamental gates of Somnath and the 
24 ft. wrought-iron gun at Narvor — are 
monuments of a bye-gone art and bear 
silent but eloquent testimony to the mar* 
vellous metallurgical skill attained by the 
Hindus. Regarding the Kutub pillar, Fer- 
gusson says : 

“It has not, however, been yet correctly ascertained 
what Its age really is. There is an inscription upon 
it, but without a date. From the form of its alphabet, 
Prinsep ascribed it to the 3rd or 4th century ; Bhau 
l)»ji, un the same evidence, to the end of the 5th or 
beginning of Oth century. The truth probably lies 
between the two. Oar own conviction is that it 
belongs to one of the Chandra Rujas of the Gupta 
dvnast)', either subsequently to A.I). 363 or A.D. 
400.’' 

Another authority says : 

“It is well known b}' every manufacturer of crucible 
cast steel how diilicult it is sometimes to get the exact 
degree of hardness to suit certain purposes, especially 
with reference to steel for cutting the blades, etc. 
With the ordinary process endeavours are made to 
reach the reijuired degree of hardness by selecting 
su:li raw materials as op an average have the 
required contents of carbon in order to correspond 
with the required degree of hardness as far as possible. 
The natives [ of India J reached this degree by 
introducing into their cast-steel an excess ot carbon, 
by taking this excess gradually away afterwards, by 
means of the shiw tempering process, having it thus 
completely in their power to attain the exact degree 
by interrupting this de>carbonisiiig process exactly 
at the proper time in order to cast steel ^of a quality 
exactly suitable for the purpose.” 

Th? Hindus are also entitled to the 
unique credit of being the first to extract 
from its ore calamine (Sanskrit : 
ra.s/ika). The process is so circumstantially 
described in Rasaratnasamuclichaya and 
is so highly scientific that it can be quoted 
almost verbatim in any treatise on modern 
Chemistry. I shall purposely withhold 
here the" technical details, which are 
reserved for a separate lecture to bona fide 
students of chemistry to be delivered in 
the next few days. But I may be permitted 
to point out that the skill displayed as 
also the marvellous powers of observation 
recorded therein extort our wonder and 
admiration. The exact date of the dis- 
covery of the Hindu method cannot be 
ascertained, but the description occurs in 
the chemical treatises of the 12th to 13th 
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centur; A.l). Roscoc and Schorlemmcr 
observe : 

**Libavius was the first to investigate the proper- 
ties of zinc more exactly, although he was not aware 
that the metal was derived from the ore known as 
calamine, fie states that a peculiar kind of tin is 
found in the Bast Indies called Calneni. Some of this 
was brought to Holland and came into his hands.'* 

The priority of the Hindus is thus also 
indirectly admitted. As you are aware 
the two leading works of our Ayurveda 
are the Chnraka and the Susrutn and both 
of them belong to remote antiquity. The 
latter describes at length the method of 
preparing alkalis and rendering them 
caustic by the addition of lime. The nice 
distinction shown between inridit (mild) 
and tikshna (caustic) alkali and the direc- 
tion given for the preservation of caustic 
alkali in iron vessels arc equally scientific 
and leave very little to improve upon. It 
is enough to add here that at the present 
day caustic alkali is imported in iron 
drums. The chapter on Ksliarjuika (pre- 
paration of alkalis) in Susruta can well be 
cited as a proof of the high degree of 
perfection in scientific pharmacy achieved 
by the Hindus at an early age. Imlced, 
M. Berthelot was so much struck with 
the originality of this process that he 
goes so far as to suggest that this portion 
in the Susruta is evidently a recent inter- 
polation inserted into the body of the 
texts sometime after the Hindus had 
contact with the European chemists. Now, 
Chakrapani whose father was Court 
Physician to King Nayapala of the Pal 
dynasty of Gour and who thus flourished in 
the middle of the lltli century, /.e,, about 
the time the battle of Hastings was fouglit, 
borrows this portion almost verbatim from 
Susruta. Moreover, in the Pali ethical 
romance called “Milinda Panhu’’ there 
mention of the cauterisation of l)ad wounds 
by means of caustic alkali. The date of this 
process can thusb-* traced to about 1*10 
B.C. So there is not the remotest cl.ance of 
inspiration from the European chemists. 

Let me now proceed with some histo- 
rical evidences of the age of the chemical 
Tantras to which i referred in my 
previous lecture. Madliava in his sum- 
mary of the Rasesvararlarsana (lit. science 
of mercury) quotes at length from the 
Rasahridaya of Ooviudsi whom he speaks 
of as Bhagabat ( Him?! ) and an ancient 
teacher ( in^^iTT’fT^T ). Now the qualifying 
epithets “Bhagavat^* as also ‘•prachina” 


(ancient) are only applied to venerable 
Kishis of old. A contemporary author is 
never ni'^ntioncd in such terms of the deep- 
est reverence. It is therefore evident that 
(luring the life-time of Madhava a halo ot 
antiquity had encircled round the name of 
Goviiula, who must have lived at least 
four or five centuries before the time of 
the Prime Minister of Hukka Kao. In 
other words; the latest date wc can assign 
to Govitida is Qjji or'lOtli century A. D. 
Internal evidence also corroborates the 
view 1 have taken. I \Vas so fortunate as 
to bj able to procure three MSS. of this 
rare work— one from the India Office, the 
other from th-* Library at Katamundu 
(Nepal) and another from Benares. The 
last is 3SG years old and is of special 
historical importance ; from its colophon 
we learn that it was written at the request 
of the King of the Kirata land, /.e., the 
region round about moilern Bliotan. Our 
aiitlior says, ‘‘Rikshii Oovinda, well veised 
in clicanical operations and loaded with 
honours b}^ the King of Kircata, composed 
this Tantra called Rasahridaya, May 
Tathagata (Buddha) pronounce his bles- 
sings.^’ Tiie Buddhistic creed of the author 
is thus revealed. There is a belief current 
in some parts of tlie Madras Presidency 
that our Goviiula is no other than the 
celebrated teacher of Samkaracharyya and 
some verses from “Samkaradigvijaya’* are 
cited in supp )rt of this view. Apart 
altogether from the question whether at 
so c Illy a date the progress of chemical 
knowdedge such as we glean from Rasahri- 
daya had Ijjen attained in India, the 
c«)iophoii quoted ab jve would tell agfiinst 
such an hypothesis. Wc need not scrit)usly 
discuss whether Samkara, the sturdy 
champion of Braliminic il f litli, the mighty 
dialectician whose activity was mainly 
instrumental in sounding the deatli-knell 
of Buddhism in Inlia, ever sat at the feet 
of a Guru of the opposite creed. In 1839 
the celebrated Hungarian scholar Csoma 
de Koros wlio had spent years in the 
monasteries of Tibet, created quite a 
sensation by publishing in the ‘‘Asiatic 
Researches” an analysis of mdo or the 
Sutras from the Tibetan Encyclopoedia, 
the Tanjur. When the Tibetans embraced 
the faith of Sakyaniuni an intellectual 
craving was created among them and they 
were eager to remove their mental barren- 
ness by greedily devouring^ the contents of 
the literary and scientific works available 
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in North India. Several eminent Pandits of 
Bengal visited Tibet at the invitation of 
its King. Some of the most famous 
amongst them were Santi Kakshita, high 
priest of the monastery of Nalanda, Pailina 
^ambhaba and the sago Dipamkara 
Srijiiana (Atisi), who later on at the 
request of King Nayapala accepted the 
post of high priest of the monastery of 
Vikramasila. These scholars took a 
prominent part in the dissemination of 
Hindu learning in the Land of Snow. The 
Sanskrit works were rendercil into Tibetan 
with wonderful fidelity to the original and 
thus many old Hindu works on literature 
and science, which at one time were 
supposed to have been lost, can now be 
recovered. 

In the analysis of Csoina de Koros 
mention is made of a work on ‘'quicksilver 
(mercury) the most powerful tonic for 
subduing every sickness and for improving 
the vigor of the body” and of another 
work “on turning base metals into gold.” 

Chemistry was vigorously pursued in 
India during the Mahayana phase of 
activity of Buddhism and a fragmentary 
work of this period on this subject has 
been recovered entitle*! Hasnratnakara 
^and ascribed to Nagarjuna. From this 
priceles^iftrcatise we can glean much valu- 
able information about the progress of 
Chemistry in India before the Muhanuned in 
invasion of North India. I have no time to 
pursue here the chronological sequence of 
the various chemical work available now. 
It will suffice to state that the colleges 
attached to the monasteries of Nal inda, 
Vikramasila, Udaiulapnr, etc., and which 
sometimes contained as many as 10,000 
students, were recognised seats of learning, 
and chemistry was included in the curricula 
of stu lies. The last two monasteries were 
destroyed by Bakhtiyar Khiliji and his 
liorles, and most of. the monks thereof 
put to the sword, only a few man iging to 
escape. The learned vS ikyasri Hed to Orissa 
and afterwards to Tibet, R itnarakshita to 
Nepal and Buddhamrita and others sought 
asylum in South India. .Many emigrants 
iroin Aiagadha rejoined thcir bretiireii in 
ne South and founded colleges on a inoder- 
ate scale in Vijayanagar, Kalinga and 
oiikan. It will thus be noted that the 
nn'fi of the above inoriastcnes, 

^ .dispersion bore with them their 
same manner as the Byzan- 
wceks on their expulsion from Con- 


stantinople carried with them their intel- 
lectual treasures to the Italian cities. In 
the kingdoms of the Deccan and in Tibet 
the Buddhist refugees found hospitable 
asylums just as the Greek scholars did in 
the Florentine Republic under the Medicis. 
We 'have thus a ready explanation of the 
apparent puzzle as to why Tibet and 
Vijaynagara— the two kingdoms which 
were cut off and isolated from the external 
vvorld—shoiild boast of works of chemistry 
--as to -why Madhavaeharyya should be 
in a position to quote from these standard 
authors. Again, if chemistry were the 
only branch of science pursued in ancient 
India, a primn facie ease could be made out 
that its origin lay outside it and that it 
was borrowed by the Hindus ; but the 
capacity of a iirotion must be judged by 
what it has independently achieved in the 
sevexal fields of kiifiwlcdgc and branches 
of literature, Mathematics (including Arith- 
metic and Algebra, Geometry and Astro- 
1101113'), Phonetics, Philology, Grammar, 
Law, Philosoph\" and Theology. 

Cantor, the historian of mathematics, 
was so much struck with the resem- 
blance between Greek Geometry and the 
Sulva Sutras that he, as is natural to a 
European, concluded that they were influ- 
enced by the Alexandrian school of Hero 
(215 B. C.). Tlie Sulva Sutras, however. 
(I'lte from about the 8th century B. C., and 
Dr. Thibaut has shown that the Geometri- 
cal theorem of the 4 - 7 th proposition, Bk. I, 
which tradition ascribes to Pythagoras, 
was solved by the Hindus at least two cen- 
turies earlier, thus confirming the conclu- 
sion of V. Schroeder that the Greek philo- 
sopher owed his inspiration to India. Nor 
must we forget that the most scientific 
grammar that the world has ever produc- 
eil, with its alfihabet based on thoroughly 
phonetic principles, was composed in India 
about the 7th or 8th century B. C. As 
Professor Macdonell remarks, 

“We Ruroperins 2800 yenrs later, and in a scientific 
still employ an alphabet which is not only 
iniuKcpiatc to represent all the sound of our language 
but even preserves tlie random order in which vowels 
and consonants arc jumbled up as they were in the 
Greek .adaptation of the primitive Semitic arrangc- 
nv?nt of 2000 years ago.’* 

Nor is it nccossar}' to point out here 
that .Iho decimal notation was familiar to 
the llindiH when the Vynsa-Hhashya was 
wntteii,i.e.,centui ies before the first appear- 
ance of the notation in the writings of the 
Arabs or the Greco-Syrian intermediaries. 
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. I began by quoting the opinions of two 
orientalists, namely Burnell and Barth, 
both of whom were evidently under the 
impression that the Chemistry of the 
Hindus had its origin during their inter- 
course with the Arabs. Before I conclude 
let me cite the authority of another San- 
skrit scholar, who also hints as much. 
Thus, Aufrecht in his monumental Catalo- 
gas Catatogoram (Catalogue of Catalo- 
gues) while noticing the MSS. of “2?asa- 
ratnasamachebaya" goes somewhat out of 
his way in asserting that the 27 chemists 
to whom invocation is made in the opening 
lines are mostly apocryphal. From what 
I have said above it will be abundantly 
clear that these chemists, far from being 
mythical, existed in real flesh and blood 
and that Govinda, Nagarjuna, Yasodhara 
and others included in tlie list have left im- 
perishable records of their attainments in 
their works, some of which arc fortuna^%ely 
extant. 

Gentlemen, one word more and I have 
done ; it is of a personal nature and I hope 
you will forgive me for referring to it. I 
confess, as a Hindu, the subject of Hindu 
Chemistry ha(S always had a fascination for 


me. But there i^ another valid reason as 
to why I threw tnyscif heart and soul into 
the task of recovering the precious gems 
bequeathed by our chemical ancestors. It 
is to an illustrious roll of European 
scholars beginning with Sir Wm. Jones,, 
Colebrookc, Prinsep, Lassen, Burnouffand 
Csoma dc Koros that we are mainly indeb- 
ted for bringing to light and giving promt- 
nence to the priceless treasures embedded 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan literature. 
Hindu Chemistry, however, waited long 
and patiently for an interpreter. I thought 
1 owed a debt to the great nation to which 
I am proud to belong. Hence it is that 
I felt it incumbent upon me to dedicate 
some of the best years of my life to this 
self-imposed task with what success it is 
not for me to say. VYe have no reason to 
be ashamed of the contributions of the 
ancient Indians to the science of Chemistry. 
On the contrary, considering the time and 
age in which they flourished lam justly 
proud of them. I implore you to take to 
its pursuit and I hope that you will justify 
b}^ your work that you are no unworthy 
successors of your glorious forefathers in 
the world of learning. 


AT HOAIE AND OUTSIDE 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 


Bimala’s Story. 

3. 

T his was the time. when Sandip Babu, 
wdth his followers, turned up at our 
place to preach Swadeshi. There is 
to be a meeting in our temple pavilion. 
We women are sitting there, on one side, 
behind a screen. Triumphant shouts of 
Baade Mataram come nearer and nearer, 
and to them I am thrilling through and 
through. Suddenly a stream of bare-footed, 
beturbanned youths, clad in ascetic ochre, 
rushes into the quadrangle in front of the 
pavilion, like silt-reddened freshet into 
dry river bed at the first burst of rain. 
The whole place fills with an immense 
crowd through which Sandip Babu is borne 
in, seated in a big chair hoisted on the 
shoulders of ten or twelve of the boys. 


Baade Mataram ! Baade Mataram ! 
Baade Mataram ! It seemed as if the skies 
would be rent and scattered in a thousand 
fragments. 

I had seen Sandip Babu’s photograph 
before. There was something in his fea- 
tures which I did not then quite take to. 
Not that he was bad looking ; far from 
it, he had a splendidly handsome face ; yet, 
1 know not wdiy, it seemed to me, for all 
its brilliance, that too much of base alloy 
had gone to its making ; the light 
eyes, somehow, did not shine true. That 
was why I did not like it when my 
unquestioningly gave way to all his de- 
mands. I did not mind the waste so 
much,--but that friend should cheat friena 
so ! For his bearing was not that of an 
ascetic, nor even of a person of moderat 
means,— but absolutely Yoppish. Love oi 
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comfort seemed to . . . . Any nutuber of 
such reflections come back to me to-day, 
but let them be. 

When, however, Sandip Babu began to 
speak that afternoon, and the hearts of 
the crowd swayed and surged to his words 
as though they would break over all 
bounds, 1 saw him wonderfully transformed. 
Especially, when his features were suddenly 
lit up by a shaft of light from the slowly 
setting sun, as it sunk below the roof line 
of the pavilion, he seemed to be marked 
out by the gods as their messenger to 
mortal men and ^women. From beginning 
to end of his speech, each one of his utter- 
ances was a stormy outburst. There was 
no limit to the confidence of his assurance. 
I do not remember how it happened that I 
found I had impatiently pushed away the 
screen from before me, and had fixed my 
gaze upon him. But there was none in that 
crowd who paid any heed to my doings ; 
except once, 1 noticed, his eyes, like stars 
in fateful Orion, flashed full on my face. 
But I was utterly unconscious of myself. 
I was no longer the lady of the Raja’s 
house, but the sole representative of Ben- 
gal’s womanhood. And he was the cham- 
pion of Bengal. As the sky had shed its 
light over him, so must he receive the 
anno’intment of our valedictions, else 
would his send-ofl not be auspicious. 

1 returned home that evening, radiant 
with a new pride and joy. A fiery storm 
within me had shifted my whole being 
from one centre to another. I felt that, 
litee the Greek maidens of old, 1 fain would 
cut off my hair to make a bow-string for 
my hero— even those splendid long tresses 
of mine ! Had my outward ornaments 
been connected with my inner feelings, then 
niy necklet, my armlets, my bracelets, 
they all would have burst their bonds and 
flung themselves over that assembly like 
a meteoric shower. Only some personal 
sacrifice, I felt, could help me to bear the 
tumult of my elated spirits. 

When my husband came home later, 
I was trembling lest he should utter a 
sound out of tune with the triumphant 

i )fean which was still ringing in my ears — 
est his partiality for mere precision of 
speech should lead him to express disappio- 
val of anything that had been said that 
afternoon— for then I should have openly 
defied and humiliated him. 

But he did not say a word, — which I did 
not like either. He should* have said : 


‘‘Sandip has brought the to iny senses.** I 
now realise how mistaken I have been so 
long.*’ I somehow felt that he was spite- 
fully silent, that he obstinately "refused to 
be enthusiastic. 

I asked at length how long Sandip 
Babu was going to be with us. 

“He is off to Rangpur early tomorrow 
morning,” my husband replied. 

“Must it be tomorrow morning ?” 

“Yes, he is already engaged to speak 
there.” 

I was silent for a while and then asked 
again : “Could he not possibly stay on, 
just for tomorrow ?” 

“That may hardly be possible, but 
why ?” 

“I want to invite him to dinner and 
attend on him myself.” 

My husband was surprised. He had 
often entreated me to be present when he 
had particular friends to dinner, but I had 
never let myself be persuaded. He gazed 
at me curiously, in silence, with a look 1 
could not quite understand. I was suddenly 
overcome with a sense of shame. “No I 
no !” I exclaimed. “That would never do 1” 

“Why not?” said he. “I will ask him 
myself ; and if at all possible, he will surely 
stay on for tomorrow.” 

It turned out to be quite possible. 

I will tell the exact truth. I reproached 
nn*' Creator that da}" because He had not 
made me surpassingly beautiful,— not for 
stealing any heart away, but because 
Beauty is I\)wer. In this great day the 
men of the country should realise its god- 
dess ill its wonianhocd. But, alas, the 
eyes of men fail to discern the goddess, if 
outw'ard beauty be lacking. Would Sandip 
Babu find the Shnkti of the motlierlana 
manifest in me ? Or would he simply take 
me for an ordinary woman, the mere 
mistress of his friend’s household ? 

That morning I scented my flowing hair 
and tied it in a loose knot, bound by a 
cunningly intertwined red silk ribbon. 
Dinner, you sec,’ was to be served at mid- 
day, and there was no time to dry my hair 
after my bath and do it up, plaited, in the 
ordinary way. I put on a gold-bordered 
white Madras San, and my short-sleeved 
muslin jacket was likewise gold-bordered. 
I felt that there was a certain restraint 
about my costume and toilet,— that no- 
thing Could well have been simpler. But 
my second sister-in-law, who happened to 
be passing by, stopped dead before me, sur- 
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veycd me from liead to foot, and with com- 
pressed lips smiled a meaning smile. 

“Wliat may you be smiling at, Sister?” 

I asked. • , . , 

“I am admiring your get up,” said she. 

‘‘And what is there so entertaining 
about my ‘get up’?” I cpiericd, considerab- 
ly annoyed. 

‘‘Not bad, Junior Riini, not at all bad,” 
was the rejoinder, with another crooked 
smile. “I was only thinking that one of 
those English-made low-necked bodices 
would have made it just perfect !” Not 
only her mouth and eyes, but her whole 
body seemed to ripple with suppressed 
laughter, as she left the room. 

I was very very angry and vi'anted to 
take evecything oil and put on my every- 
day clothes. Hut I cannot tell exactly 
why I could not carry out my impulse. 
“Women are the ornaments of Society,” 
I said to myself. ‘‘My husband will not 
like it if I appear befofc Sandip Babu 

unworthily clad.” 

My idea had been to make ray appear- 
ance after they had snt down to dinner. 
In the bustle of looking after the serving 
the first awkwardness would have passed 
off But dinner was not ready in time, 
and it was getting late. Meanwhile my 
husband sent for me to introduce the guest. 

I was feeling horribly shy about looking 
Sandip Babu in the face. Hourever I 
managed to recover myself enough to say ; 
“1 am so sorry dinner is getting late.” 

He boldly came and sat right beside me 
as he replied : “I get a dinner of sorts every 
day but the goddess of plenty keeps behind 
the scenes; now that the goddess has 
appeared, what if the dinner lags behind ?” 
He was as emphatic in his manners as he 
was, in his public speaking. He had no 
hesitation, and seemed to be accustomed to 
occupy his chosen seat, unchallenged. He 
claimed the right to intimacy so confidently 
that the blame would seem to be theirs 
who should dispute it, 

I was in dread lest Sandip Babu might 
take me for a silly, shrinking, old-fashio- 
ned dowdy. But, for the life of me, I could 
not sparkle in repartees such as might 
charm or dazzle him. What could have 
possessed me, I angrily wondered, to 
appear before him in this absurd way ? 

was about to retire as soon as dinner 
was oyer, but as boldly as ever, Sandip 
Babu placed himself in my way as he said : 
“You must not think me greedy. It w:as 


not the dinner which kept me on, it was 
jour “nvitation. It you run away now, 
that would not be playing fair with your 
guest.” His words would have been in 
bad taste had they not been so full of 
assurance. After all, he was such a great 
friend of my husband’s that I was like his 
sister. 

As I struggled with ray bashfulness to 
rise to the intimate note struck by Sandip 
Babu, my husband came to the rescue say- 
ing : “Why not come back to us after you 
have had your dinner ?” 

‘‘But you must give us your word 
before we let you off,” adclcd Sandip Babu. 

“I will be coming,” said 1, with a little 
smile. 

“Let me tell you,” continued Sandip 
Babu, “why I cannot trust you. Nikhil 
has been married nine years and all these 
nine years you have given me the slip. If 
you do so again, for another nine years we 
shall never meet again.” 

.1 took up the spirit of his remark as I 
dropped my voice to reply: “Why, even 
then, should we not meet again ?” 

“My horoscope tells me I am to die 
early. None of my forefathers have sur- 
vived their thirtieth year. I am now 
27.” 

He knew this would go home. This 
time in my low voice there must have been 
a shade of concern as I said ; “The bles- 
sings of the whole country are sure to 
counteract the evil influence of the stars.” 

“The blessings of the country must be 
voiced by its goddc.ss. Wherefore ray 
anxiety for your return, so that my talis- 
man may begin to work from to-day.” 
Sandip Babu had a way of rushing 
things so, I got no opportunity of resent- 
ing what I should never have permitted 
in another. “So,” he concluded with a 
laugh, “I am going to hold this husband 
of yours as a hostage till you come back.” 

As I came out 1 found my second sister- 
in-law standing in the passage, peeping 
through the Venetian shutter. “You here ?” 
I asked in a whisper. “Watching the as- 
signation !” she replied. 

When I returned Sandip Babu was 
tenderly apologetic. “I am afraid wc have 
spoilt your appetite,” he said. True I had 
hurried through my meal, as an estimate 
of the time could not but prove, but I had 
not thought that anybody could be count- 
ing the minutes. I felt thoroughly asham- 
ed, the more , so as Sandip Babu could 
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wi£dlyhave failed to perceive it. “I can 
tha; thank you enough,” he said, “that you 
ingv^e overcome your deer-like impulse to 
Anu away. Your keeping your word 
th^^nls me indeed.” 

w'vvi 1 could not think of a suitable reply, 
r id so sat down, blushing and uncomfort- 
yeblc, at one end of a sofa. My idea of ap- 
de^arin^ before Sandip habu as an inspir- 
Nig vision of the Shakti of the womanhood 
^f Bengal was still as far away from reali- 
sation as ever. 

Sandip Babu deliberately started a dis- 
cussion with my husband. He knew that 
his keen wit flashed to the best effeet in an 
argument. 1 have since often observed 
that he never lost an opportunity for a 
passage at arms whenever 1 happened to 
be present. 

lie was familiar with my husband’s 
views on the cult oiBunde Mntatam, and 
provokingly began : “Do you not admit, 
Nikhil, that there is any room for an 
appeal to the imagination in patriotic 
work ?” 

“It has its place, I admit, but I do not 
believe in allowing it the whole place. 1 
would know my country truly, and have 
others know her so, and for this 1 am both 
afraid, and ashamed to make use of a catch 
phrase.” 

“What you call a catch phrase I call the 
truth. I truly believe my country to be 
my god. 1 worship Humanity. God mani- 
fests Himscli both in man and his country. 

“If that is what you really believe, there 
should be no difi'cieiice for you between 
man and man, and so between countr}" and 
country.” 

“Quite true. But my powers are limited, 
so my w^orship of Humanity' is in the 
worship of my country.” 

“I have nothing against your worship, 
but how is it you propose to conduct j’oiir 
worship of God, who is likewise manifest 
in other countries, by hating them ?” 

“Hate is also an adjunct of worship. 
Aijuna won Mahadeva’s favour by wrest- 
ling with him. God will be with us in the 
end, if we are prepared to give him battle.” 

. “If that be so, then those who are serv- 
ing and those who are harming the 
country are both His devotees. Why, 
then, trouble to preach patriotism ?” 

“In the case of one’s own country it is 
different. There the heart clearly demands 
special worship.” 

“Why not go a step further ? Does not 


the heart above all demand the special 
worship of one’s own conscience,- beyond 
the claims of this country or that ?” 

“Look here, Nikhil. Your disputation 
is but dry logic chopping. Will you never 
recognise that there is such a thing as pure 
feeling ?” 

“I tell you truly, Sandip, it is my best 
feelings which are hurt when you confuse 
your countrymen with your talk about 
the divinity of the country, and that is 
why 1 cannot suffer it in silence. I would 
not have my countrymen debased under 
the pretext of a glorification of my 
country.” 

1 was raging inwardly. At this I could 
keep silent no longer. “Is not the history 
of every country,” 1 cried, whether 
England, France, Germany or Russia— the 
history of sinning for the sake of one’s 
own I'lnd ?” 

“They have had to answer for those 
sins ; they are still doing so, for their 
history is not 3''et ended.” 

“At any rate,” interposed Sandip Babu, 
“why should we not follow suit? Let us 
first fill our country’s coffers with the 
fruits of our enterprise, sinful if need be, 
and then, like them, we shall earn the 
leisure to e.xpiate our sin. But where, 
pray, do 3’ou find this answering for their 
sins that 3’ou talk about ?” 

“When Rome was answering for her 
sin no one then knew it. At the time 
there was apparcntlv” no limit to her pros- 
per! t3\ None can tell from the outside 
when these gigantic predatory civilisations 
have to begin their expiation. But do you 
not see the enoiinous burden of political 
sin— falsehood, trickery, treachery and 
espionage ; the sacrifice of truth and right 
lor the sake of a bo!stcrcd-up prestige— 
which is bearing them down ?” 

All of a sudden Sandip Babu turned 
to me with the question : “What do you 


say 

“I do not care about fine distinctions,” 
said I. “1 will tell you what I feel, 
broadl3\ I am onl3’ human, 1 have greed. 
I would have good things for 1113' country. 
1 would snatch them and filch them if I 
must. 1 have anger. I would be angry for 
my country’s sake. I would smite and 
slay to avenge her insults. I have not 
attained Nirvana, 1 w^ould blindl3'^ adore 
ni3’’ country. I would personify her and 
call her mother, goddess, Durga, for 
whom I would redden the earth with 
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sacrificial offerings. I am human, not 
divine !’* 

Sandip Babu leapt to his feet with 
uplifted arms shouting Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
The next moment he corrected himself with 
Bande Mataram ! 

“See, Nikhil,” then said he, “how truth 
penetrates to the soul of woman, and 
makes itself one with her very life. Our 
truth is so eolourless, tasteless, lifeless,— so 
merely reasonable. Woman alone can 
destroy unflinchingly, thoroughly, and thus 
are her sins so terribly beautiful ; while 
man's sinning is ugly because of his con- 
scientious hesitations. I tell you, Nikhil, 
it is our women who will save the country. 
This is not the time for nice scruples. We 
must be unswervingly, unrcasoningly 
brutal. We must sin. v\e must give our 
women red sandal paste with which to 
annoint and welcome our sin.” 

Sandip Balm stamped twice on the floor 
raising from the carpet a cloud of long 
sleeping dust, while 1 looked upon his face 
in a transport. 

“Do I not sec clearly,” he resumed at a 
shout, “that the same fire which burns 
down the home lights up the outside ? I 
sec you as the goddess of that fire. Give us 
today the unconquerable power of uni- 
versal destruction. Make our crimes 
gloriously beautiful!” 

It was not clear to whom he addressed 
his last appeal. It might have been She 
whom he worshipped with his Bande 
Mataram. It might have been the 
Womanhood of his countr}'. Or it might 
have been its representative, tlic woman 
before him. He would have gone on lurther 
in the same strain, but that my husband 
suddenly rose from his seat, touched him 
lightly on the shoulder and said admonish- 
ingly, “Sandip, Chandranath Babu is 
here.” 

I started up and turned round to find a 
calm and dignified old gentleman at the 
door,' in doubt as to whether he should 
come in or retire. My husband stepped up 
to me and whispered : “This is my master, 
of whom I have so often talked to you. 
Make your obeisance to him.” I bent re- 
verently and took the dust of his feet, lie 
gave me his blessing : “May God protect 
you always, my little mother.” 

I was sorely in need of such blessing at 
that moment. 


Nikhil’s Story. 

One day 1 had asked Bimala to (nome 
out of the Zenana. There was a point 
which did not strike me then, that if I 
really wanted to see her truest, fullest self, 
I should not attempt to retain any control 
over her. I wonder why this had escaped 
me. Could it have been the eternal hus- 
band asserting himself? In my pride I 
thought 1 could bear the whole truth in all 
its nakedness. I am now being put to the 
test. 

Up to now Bimal has never been able to 
undcrstind one thing about me. I look 
upon all coercion as a form of weakness. 
But Bimal seems to relish a tyrant in mas- 
culine shape. She has a fondness for the 
terrible. 

1 am determined not to take up the 
service of my country under the spell of 
any intoxication, even though my not 
joining the patriotic orgies of my country- 
men is making me unpopular. They all 
think 1 am after a title, or afraid of the 
police. While the police suspect I am pos- 
ing as a simpleton because I have some- 
thing particularly knavish up my sleeve ! 
Nevertheless I am sticking to this path of 
mistrust and insult. What I really feel is 
that those who cannot find food for en- 
thusiasm in a knowledge of tlic country as 
it actually is, or who cannot love men just 
because they are men, who needs must 
shout and deify the country to keep up 
their excitement, they love the excitement, 
rather than their country. 

1 have been noticing for some time that 
there is a base selfishness about Sandip. 
Ilis fleshly feelings make him harbour 
dclusi(ins about his religion and impel him 
into a tyrannical attitude in his patriot- 
ism. Ilis intellect is keen but his nature is 
coarse, so that he glorifies his selfish lusts 
with liigh-sounding names. The cheap 
consolations of hatred are as urgently 
necessary for him as the satisfaction of his 
appetites. Bimal has often warned me, in 
tlic old days, of his greed for money. Not 
that I could not understand this, but 
I could not bring myself to haggle 
with Sandip over money. I felt ashamed 
even to own to myself that he was trying 
to take advantage of me. But it will be 
difficult to explain to Bimal to-day that 
Sandip’s love of country is but a different 
phase of his low self-love. Bimal’s hero- 
worship of Sandip makes me hesitate all 
the more to talk to her^ about him lest 
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some touch of jealousy may lead me un- 
wittingly into exaggeration. It may be 
that the pain at my heart is already mak- 
ing me see a distorted picture of Sandip. 
And yet it is perhaps better to speak out 
than keep my feelings gnawing away 
'^within me. 

1 have known my master these thirty 
years. Neither calumny, nor calamity, nor 
death itself has any terrors for him. 
Nothing could have saved me, born as I 
was into the traditions of this family of 
ours, but for this man having planted his 
life, his truth, his peace, his saintly figure 
ill the midst of our life. That is how 1 have 
obtained so real a vision of the good and 
the true. 

This master of mine came to me that 
day and said : “Is it necessary to detain 
Sandip here any longer ?“ His nature was 
so sensitive to all omens of evil that he had 
at once understood. He was not easily 
moved, but that day he felt the dark 
shadow of trouble ahead. Do I not know 
how well he loves me ? 

At tea time I said to Sandip: “When 
will you be going on to Rangpur ? I have 
just had a letter from there, f hey are com- 
plaining that 1 am selfishly detaining 
you.” 

Bimal was pouring out the tea. Her 
face fell at once. She threw just one in- 
quiring glance at Sandip. 

“1 have been thinking,” said Sandip, 
“that this peripatetic preaching means a 
tremendous waste of energy. 1 feel that if 
I could work from a centre 1 could achieve 
more permanent results.” With this he 
looked up at Bimal and asked : “Do you 
not think so. too ?” 

Bimal hesitated for a reply and then 
said : “Both seem good ways to do the 
work,— from a centre as well as by travel- 
ling about. That in which 3’ou find greater 
satisfaction is the one for you.” 

“Then let me speak out my mind. 1 
have never yet found a 113'' one source of 
inspiration suffice me for good. That is 
why I have been constantly wandering 
about rousing enthusiasm in the people, 
from which in turn I draw my own store 
of energy. Today you have given me the 
message of my country. Such fire I have 
never beheld in any mrn. Blush not, 1 
pray you. You are far above the ordinary 
weaknesses of modesty or. diffidence. You 
arc the. Queen Bee of our hive, and we, the 
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workers, shall rally round you. You shall 
be our centre, our inspiration !” ^ 

Bimal flushed all over with bashfulness 
and pride, and her hand shook as she went 
on pouring the tea. 

Another day my master came to me and 
said : “Why not you two go up to Dar- 
jeeling for a change ? You are not looking 
well. Not having enough sleep ?” 

I asked Bimal in the evening whether 
she *would care to have a trip up to the 
hills. 1 knew she had a great longing to 
see the Himalayas. But “No,” said she. 
“Let it be.”. . . The country’s cause, I 
suppose, might have been endangered. 

Sandip’s Story, 

Those who can desire with all their soul 
and enjoy with all their heart ; those who 
have neither hesitation nor scruple ; it is 
they who are the aiinointcd of Providence. 
Nature spreads out her richest and her 
loveliest for their benefit. They swim 
across streams, leap over walls, kick open 
doors to help themselves to whatever is 
worth taking. In such getting one can 
rejoice, such wresting gives value to the 
thing taken. Nature surrenders herself^— 
but only to the robber. For she delights 
in this forceful desire, this forceful abduc- 
tion. And so she does not put the garland 
of her acceptance round the lean, scraggy 
neck of the ascetic. 

Ashamed? No, I am never ashamed! 
I ask for whatever I may want ; nor do I 
ahYa3'S wait to ask before 1 take. Those 
who are deprived by their own diffidence 
dignif3' their privation with the name of 
modesty. The world into which we have 
come is a world of real it3'. NMiat I want, 
1 want positivel3^ superlatively. 1 want 
to grasp it, feed on it, wallow in it. The 
feeble protests of the moralists who have 
starved themselves thin and pale do not 
reach my ears. Why are they born at all 
upon this hard earth who have to leave it 
cmpty-haiuled and unsatisfied ? 

1 would conceal nothing, for that would 
be cowardh'. But if I cannot bring my- 
self to do so when needful, that also is 
cowardly. You are greedy, so you build 
walls to keep what you have. I am 
greedy, and break through them to get 
what I want. If you employ machinery I 
employ devices. These are the realities of 
life. Oil these depend kingdoms and em- 
pires and all the great enterprises of man- 
kind. As for those avatars who descend 
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ujion us from some cloud-land,— it is the 
misty language of their far-away heaven 
which is unreal. That is why their mes- 
sage takes refuge in the secluded corners of 
the weak. Those who would rule the 
world have no use fot it, because it saps 
man’s power, for it is not the real truth. 
Those who have had the courage to see 
this, and were not ashamed to admit that 
they saw, they have won success ;iivhile 
the poor wretches who have tried t(j pro- 
pitiate both world and avatar, real and 
unreal, have been lost, incapable either of 
advance or retreat. 

Some people seem to have been born 
only to be obsessed with a determination 
to die. There is perhaps a beauty, like 
that of a sunset, in a lingering dcatli-in-life, 
which seems to fascinate them ! Our Nikhil 
lives this- kind of life, if life indeed it may 
be called. 

Years ago I had a great argument 
with him on this point. “I admit,” he 
said, “that without power you can get 
nothing worth having. But what do you 
call Power? Is it not the power to give 
up,— like Capital which is only so much as 
you put out ?” 

“So you are infatuated with the glory 
of losing, it seems,” I exclaimed. 

‘^Just as the chick is infatuated with los- 
ing its shell,” he replied. “The shell is real 
enough, yet it is given up for intangible 
light and air. A sorry exchange according 
to you, perhaps ?” 

Once Nikhil gets on to metaphor there 
is no hope of making him sec that he is 
none the less dealing only with words, 
and not realities. Well, well, let him be 
happy with his metaphors. We are the 
flesh-eaters of the world, we have teeth and 
nails, we pursue and grab and tear. We 
are not satisfied with chewing in the 
evening the cud of the grass we have had 


in the morning. Anyhow, we cannot allow 
your metaphor-mongers to bar the door to 
our sustenance. Then shall we steal or 
rob, for we must live. 

People will say I am starting some 
novel theory,— just because, though they 
all along act up to it, they have a habit 
of talking otherwise. So they cannot realise 
that my theory is- nothing but morality 
itself. In point of fact l^know that my 
idea is not an empty theory at all, for it 
has been proved in practical life. ^ Have I 
not found that my way always wins over 
the hearts of the women, who are crea- 
tures of the world of reality and do not 
roam about cloudland.as men do, in idea- 
filled balloons ? 

Women find in my features, my manner, 
my gait, my speecli, a masterful desire — 
no lean, ascetic, no halting, argumentative 
desire, but irresistible, overbearing — 
rushing and roaring on like a tidal wave 
of 7 want, I will, I must. XVonien feel it in 
their own hearts that this desire is the 
very life-blood of the world, acknowlcdg- 
ing no law but itself, and therefore ever 
victorious. Thence have they so often 
abandoned them.sclves to be swept away 
on the flood tide of my desire, recking 
naught as to whether it takes them to 
life or to death. This power which wins 
these women is the power of mighty men, 
the power that wins the world of reality. 

Those who imagine the greater desira- 
bility of another world merely shift thfeir 
desires from the earth to the skies. It 
remains to be seen how liigli their gushing 
fountain will play, — and how long. But 
this much is certain : women were not 
created for these attenuated idealists. 

(To be continued) 

Translated by 
SrRKNDR.VNATlI TaOORK. 


NOTES 


Modern Universitiei. 

As the Calcutta University Commission 
is now engaged in considering how 
Calcutta University may best be improved, 


and as we want a modern, not a raediieval 
university, it may not be unimportant to 
consider the idea of a modern university 
promulgated by a leading Western 
thinker. r 
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Lord Bryce's idea of a modern university 
is thatit is a l^imp casting forth intellectual 
light upon the city and neighbourhood. 
So it would seem that the latest idea, 
according to at least one authority, is not 
.to run away from the city. In opening 
‘‘the new Arts building erected at Liveri)ool 
University, Viscount Bryce delivered an 
address full of thought and suggestion. 

If a university is to give the best results, teachers 
must be adequately remunerated. Lord Uryce tells 
us emphatically that this is not the case now in 
comparison with the economic returns of success in 
law, medicine, or business. 

Lord Bryce then pointed out what a 
university can and ought to do for a cit\^ 

“TAc university can do much, Lord 
Bryce believes, to bring about the ideal of 
a hnely ordered city^ such as Athens and 
Florence of their respective eras: a partner- 
ship of men for attaining a high standard 
of life.*’ “We seem well on the way,” says 
the “Liverpool Post,” “towards a far more 
extensive social partnership than was con- 
ceivable in the ancient world or Middle 
Ages. University extension lectures and 
tutorial classes are stepping-stones to the 
period when university education will be 
as accessible to all who can benefit thereby 
^ as the primary schools are to all children 
to-day'^ Lord Hryce pointed out tlic clear 
duty ‘in a democracy like ours’ of those 
who have had the good fortune to spend 
many years in learning language and 
literature, history and science, at the uni- 
versities. They should give their sym- 
pathy and their help to those who, though 
less fortunate, possess equal interests and 
ciiual curiosity. 

^ There were,’ said Lord Bryce, 'three 
studies especially needed in a great city. 
The first was the law^ the second whs 
medicine and the third was instruction in 
commerce, considered both as a science and 
an art.' The University of Liverpool had a 
faculty of commerce and the course seemed 
to be very well constructed. 

Viscount Bryce then passed on to con- 
sider two topics which, in his opinion, 
mifc^ht not perhaps have professors assign- 
ed to them but upon which a course of 
lectures might be given. “One was the 
science of administration, which was be- 
coming a science of growing importance 
owing to the development amongst us of 
local government. Administration was 
the subject of S3'stematic lectures in the 
universities of Germany and America, and 


he did not see why it should not be so in 
England also.” 

As India must become self-ruling, all our 
universities should make Administration 
the sulyect of systematic lectures. 

“The other subject was that of the 
theory and practice of transportation^ 
that was to say, the conditions governing 
railways and shipping. This was now 
becoming almost a science. So far from 
being a mere matter of practice— thing to 
be learned by going into an office and 
following instructions— there was no sub- 
ject better fitted to engage the highest 
powers than that of modern commerce. 
The problems of labour and wages, of trade 
organisations and strikes or of tariffs, 
were questions of tremendous difficulty, 
and becoming so much more complicated 
every day that they required the ablest 
minds to grapple with them.” 

Commercial Education in Calcutta. 

Last month the Senate of the Calcutta 
University considered the following resolu- 
tions : 

(1) That the examination for the degrees and 
dipl!.)iua3 or licenses in Agriculture aud Technology 
be instituted under the FalcuUy of Science, and 
examinations for a degree and a diploma or license 
in Commerce under the Faculty of Arts, (2) That 
courses of studies and the general schemes for these 
exaiiiiiiuiions be as set out in the report and the 
cxainiuatioiis held in accordance with the draft 
Regulations. i3) That the Senate, with the sanction 
of Govern'ineiit , make Regulations on the lines of the 
draft Regulations to provide for examinations . *18 
Agriculture, Technology and Commerce. 

Mr. Fimilay Shirras moved that the 
consideration of the matter be adjourned 
for a month (“till 3 p. m. on the second 
Saturday of February next”) in order that 
the Syndicate might obtain the views of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Hengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
He said that they were commencing quite 
a new line aud he did not think that they 
could go any further without consulting 
the Cliambcrs of Commerce. Recently one 
British university had decided to introduce 
much the same system as they had done. 
After they had made up their mind that 
the principle was good and a thoroughly 
sound one, they worked hand in hand 
with the Chambers of Commerce and only 
recently, after getting the assistance of 
the men who would employ those who 
w%)uld get degrees and diplomas, they put 
forth certain schemes. Therefore while 
congratulating the Hon. the Vice* 
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Ghancellor most cordially on the principle 
involved, the speaker thought that they 
ought to ask the Syndicate to refer the 
matter to the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Bengal National Chamber for their 
views before proceeding any further in the 
matter. Later Mr. Shirras accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. G. C. Bose that the Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute should 
also be consulted.. 

It is not clear on what points the 
Chambers of Commerce and the Pusa 
Institute are to pronounce their opinions. 
Are they to say whether there are to be 
any teaching and examinations, and 
degrees and diplomas, in Agriculture and 
Technology and Commerce, at all, or arc 
they only to give their views on the details 
of study and examinations ? Considering 
that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is 
a body of foreign exploiters who would 
monopolise, if they could, commerce and 
industry in the countrj”, and that the Pusa 
Institute is also bossed by men of a class 
which is in possession of the monopoly of 
the highest posts, their advice ma^^ not be 
quite sympathetic and helpful. It does not 
at least appear to be indispensable. The 
British analogy does not at all hold good. 
The Chambers of Commerce in Great 
Britain employ British 3 "oung men. Natur- 
ally, therefore, there is fruitful co-opera- 
tion between British Chambers of Com- 
merce and those British universities which 
impart commercial education. But is the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce particularly 
famous for encouraging the idea that our 
young men should master commerce both 
as a science and an art ? Docs the 
Chamber employ or is it willing to employ 
our young men, when they become com- 
petent, in those capacities in which British 
young men are employed ? Would the con- 
trollers of Pusa favour a scheme of studies 
which would make our future agricultural 
licentiates and graduates quite their equals 
in knowledge and training, and therefore 
superior to them in practice, because pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the vernaculars 
and in direct touch with our peasants and 
farmers ? 

Whatever the views obtained may be, 
they should be examined very carefully 
before acceptance. 

It is reported that Dr. Nilratan Sircar 
did not understand how the Chaml^ers of 
Commerce were concerned with the teach- 
ing of agriculture and commerce. If they 


referred the scheme for agricultural educa- 
tion to the Chambers of Copimerce, he 
thought that they would be referring the 
matter to a body who had nothing to do 
with agriculture. They were greatly inter- 
ested in jute, but in falDrics only. On the 
other hand there were those, for instance 
the planters and zemindars, who were 
much interested in the subject. As regards 
Technology, the speaker could not under- 
stand how the Chambers of Commerce 
could advise them. In his opinion no good 
purpose would be served by referring the 
matter to the Chambers of Commerce. It 
would be a useless waste of time. 

“Mr. Findaly Shirras’ amendment was 
then put to the vote and carried by an 
overwhelming majority.” 

There seems to be a note of triumph 
(whose, we cannot guess,) in that “over- 
whelming mujorit 3 \” But we should have 
liked also to know the overwhelming 
reasons which secured that majority. The 
reasons given in the newspaper reports 
have not stupefied us. 

Australia’s Democratic Universities# 

Sonic interesting particulars concerning 
the universities and university life of 
Australia have been contributed by Pro- 
fessor T. P. Anderson Stuart to a special 
edition of “Australia To-day.” ' 

The Australian Universities, Professor 
Stuart says, ‘even have honour in their 
own country, for the people of Australia 
fully appreciate them and believe in their 
degrees, so that the old notion of any one 
being “superior” because he comes from an 
old-land University is a thing of the past.’ 

There arc no honorary degrees, and in all 
the Commonwealth Universities women 
are on exactly the same footing as men. 
They attend the same courses of instruc- 
tion, the same examinations, and get the 
same degrees. In medicine they are ap- 
pointed as resident medical officers of the 
hospitals, according to the pass-lists. 

In Australian Universities all classes of 
society and all religions meet on an equal 
footing. It is now somewhat exceptional 
for even rich families to send their sons to 
Europe— at all events, for the whole ot 
their University career — so well-established 
are the local Universities in the public 
estimation. We also desire our universities 
to be equally well-established in the public 
estimation. At tshe same time they must 
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be made to suit the incomes of all classes 
of society. 

The University of Melbourne wais 
established in 1853. The buildings lie only 
ten minutes away by tram from the General 
JPost Office^ the centre of the City. No 
running away from the city here. 

Minerva’s snobbery and its fruit. 

The Times (Educational Supplement, 
22nd Nov., 1917) thus describes the recent 
examination of Prof. Hamilton’s conduct 
by the Calcutta University : 

Lord Morley disclosed a belief that *the Indian 
atmosphere tends to asphyxiate the economist.’ Wc 
have indications from time to time that-the Indian 
Universities do not provide a very iavourahlc environ- 
ment ior professors of economics. Strong political 
preconceptions lead many Indian publicists to 
prejudiced conclusions on the economic aspects of the 
British connexion ; and, as was shown in Madras 
sometime ago, the professor who is unable to support 
such [/.C-, prejudiced] theories is liable to encounter a 
good deal of more or less veiled hostility. 

In Bengal the latest of the distressingly frequent 
public controversies aifectiug the repute of individual 
educationists has ranged round the person of Mr. C. 
J. Hamilton,... to the cost of (whose chair) the 
Government of India subscribe Rs. 10,000 per 
annum 

At the first meeting of the Senate (for discussing) 
the report of the Syndicate that the .Minto Professor 
had not complied with the terms of his appointment, 

I the Professor liimself moveil that the report be re- 
ferred back to the Syndicate, declaring that a grave 
injustice had been done to liiin by the omission of the 
I itter part of the report. In his not unnatural nnger, 
he made use of expressions which he subsequently 
withdrew with apologies 

The whole business seems to have been badly 
handled, and the conditions under which the chair is 

held need reconsideration We cannot think that 

so much time and heat would have been cx)iended 
over these debates had they been conducted in 
camera ; nor can all who participated in them be 
acquitted of p ditical or race bias..., Mr. Sadler’s 
Commission, now sitting in Calcutta, should investi- 
gate the conditions of an appointment which seem to 
have baifled the capacity ol the first two holders of 
the chair.” 

We cotiimencl the above to our readers’ 
attention as an excellent specimen of the 
dishonorable tactics followed by the 
persons interested in continuing the 
European monopoly of our higher aca- 
demic posts. The suggestio /a/s/ in the 
article is masterly and sure to take in the 
uninitiated British reader. It is insinuated 
that as the Chair is paid tor by Govern- 
ment, the Indian public have no right to 
criticise the work of its incumbent. Or, is 
it the inference intended that, like the pro- 
fessors of German universities, the Minto 
Professor at Calcutta is bound in dutv to 
manufacture •‘loyal” theories? Another 


insinuation is that the agitation against 
Mr. Hamilton is mainly due to “political 
bias,” and that he has “encountered hos- 
tility” for no failure of duty but only 
because he holds “unprejudiced conclu- 
sions on the economic aspects of the 
British connexion,” which the Babu agita- 
tors in the Senate do not like. [By the 
way, has the British domination over 
India been already replaced by a mere 
connexion, as in the case of the self-govern- 
ing colonies ? If so, we may stop our 
Home Rule movement !] 

The next false suggestion is that Mr. 
Hamilton has been unable to produce any 
original work onlv because of the 
“weather,”— the Indian climate is asphy- 
xiating this great economist. If so, for 
goodness’ sake, save his life by sending him 
back to Cardiff. The writer in the Times 
conveniently ignores the fact that the tell- 
ing figures produced by Mr. Findlay 
Shirras proved how Mr. Hamilton had not 
only done no original research during the 
4% years of his incumbency, but even neg- 
lected to take M.A. classes and deliver the 
half dozen popular lectures in the year. 
And all this is due solely to the wretched 
“conditions uijdcr which the chair is held” 
and Dr. Sadler’s Commission must 
modify these conditions in favour of pro- 
fessors of the type of Mr. Hamilton! We 
may point out that the much-abused 
Indian climate has not prevented Dr. 
Harold Mann from doing strikingly valu- 
able work of economic investigation in 
Bombay, as is evidenced by his recently 
published Lite and Labour in a Deccan 
Village. Evidently he is not liable to any 
touch of the tropical liver which has in- 
capacitated Mr. C. J. Hamilton. 

The attitude taken up by Mr. Hamilton 
during the discussion and that of his 
apologists in the English press is not with- 
out its moral. The Calcutta University, 
like a parvenu, hopes to gain credit in the 
academic circles of Europe by engaging 
costly Europeans and proclaiming the 
work (if any) produced by them as its 
own. The parvenu is ashamed of his own 
kinsfolk ; he invites aristocrats to his 
feasts and bribes them with his^ costly 
cuisine and rich wines. A few third-rate 
peers accept his invitation, drink his 
liqueurs, and go away with thinly veiled 
expressions of contempt for their post. 
Our mock Maecenas of College Square 
puts his faith in European degrees ana the 
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European skin ; he engages young Oxford 
graduates wl* o have done ' no research 
worth speaking of, pays them a salary 
higher than that of the JVI aster of baliol 
or Trinity, and expects them to do what 
Marshall or Pigou have done in England. 
The result is a Professor Hamilton ! 

The Calcutta University recently 
engaged an American as the Tagore Law 
Lecturer on a fee of Ks. 10,000 for only 
some eight weeks’ work. He accepted ‘the 
post and then blandly asked that his 
lectures might be read by a clerk here, 
while he would remain in America and 
draw the money ! Another European Pro- 
fessor engaged by the same University 
openly declared before he went back with- 
out completing his term, “It is impossible 
to work with tiiese 13abu S 3 ’ndics.“ What 
little a third European i^'ofessor, Dr. 
Thibaut, gave the University in return for 
some Rs. 20,000, we have mentioned in a 
former number. 

When will our parvem/ University learn 
that a man is known in society by the 
sons he brings up and not by the guests 
he may invite ? 

One use of the word ^^sedition/’ 

In Great Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a wrong use seems sometimes to have 
been made of the word “sedition.” Some 
years ago a correspondent wrote to a 
London paper that, turning over the pages 
of a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, 
he came across the following quatrain 
quoted from a copy of the “Trial of the 
Rev. Thos. F 3 ^schc" Palmer on an Indict- 
ment for Seditious Practices” ; published 
in 1792 : 

Sedition ! what a handy word to use 

Wben ’tis intended justice to abuse, 

To crush out liberty and f^ag the press, 

And all but incan-souled creatures to oppress. 

Quack Medicines. 

According to the Christian Register one 
of the most useful exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was the government 
display of quack medicines, showing the 
amount of alcohol or narcotic in each. 

The claim of one of the best-known “anti-pain” 
cures to bein;? neither a heart depressant nor habiN 
forniing or dangerous drug was met by the distinct 
information that it was all three, and could not be 
used without danger. Names were used with no fear 
of libel suits, and the testimony cannot of course be 
contradicted. Yet people will continue to dose them- 
selves with headache powders to the risk of sudden 
death, with alluring compounds whose main virtue is 


the stimulant which is temporary and lowers vitality, 
if it does not produce alcoholism, and feed to helpless 
infants soothing potions containing opium or mor- 
pliiue in sonic form. Men will continue to get for- 
tunes .by .selling poison in the guise of medicine, and 
by deceptive lorins of advertising ; and foolish people, 
not all ignorant, will clamor for such remedies and 
run to magic in preference to trained abilities. 

The entire superstructure of fraud in 
medicine, the same paper adds, has for its 
foundations secrecy and mystery. Take 
away these elements and that gigantic 
monument to human credulity, the 
“patent medicine” business, crumbles. 
Hcncc the frantic efforts of those who have 
built fortunes through the exploitation of 
nostrums in opposing every movement 
that would permit the public to know the 
drugs it is taking in “patent medicines.” 
A forgotten chapter in quackery is related 
by The Journal ol the American Medical 
Association, 

About a hundred and tlfty years ago Mrs. Stephens 
ill Hngbind claimed to have discovered a cure lor 
“gravel and stone in the bladder and kidneys.” So 
skilfully did she call her wares that she deluded lgiiu> 
rant and educiited alike into a belief in lier discovery. 
Dr. David Hartley, physician and philosopher, col- 
lect*'d and published reports of one hundred and fifty 
cases (his own among them) showing the value of 
Mrs. Stephens’s “cure.” Convinced that Mrs. Stc* 
phens had discovered a boon to sufiering humanity, 
many urged her to make pui)!ic the secret of her 
formula. Quacklikc she refused, but, also quacklike 
she offered to give up the formula (or five tiiousand 
pounds ($25,000). Attempts were made to raise this 
amount by ])ublic subscription, but without succe.v*. 
In spite of the /act that many contributed to this 
fund, only about thirteen hundred pounds was raised. 
Parliament was then petilt>)iic l to make a grant, 
which, in due time, it did. Mrs. Stephens got her live 
thousand pounds, and the public got her “formula.” 
The latter was published in the London Gazette, The 
“cure” consisted of egg-shells, snails (shells and all), 
hips and haws, ash-keys, swinecress, and various 
other vegetables all burned to a cinder and the ash 
mixed with camomile flowers and fennel and other 
vegetables. But alas ! Now that the public knew 
what was in Mrs. Stephens’s nostrum, it would have 
none of it. The cure fell into disrepute, and finally 
went the way of all such frauds, into oblivion. Dr. 
Hartley died of the disease of which he believed Mrs. 
Stephens had cured him. 

In India, famous for hospitality to epi- 
demic and sporadic diseases and other 
enemies of mankind, many quack medicines 
find innumerable purchasers. Should not 
there be some remedy ? 

The Argument from ^Violence.'’ 

In replying to the address presented to 
the \iceroy by the Indian Association 
when he visited Calcutta for the first time, 
His Excellency said in effect that the exist- 
ence of political crimes i^ould not be con- 
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gidered a reason for hastening constitu- 
tional changes. Similarly Anglo-Indian 
journals have always contended that there 
should be no yielding to agitation and 
clamour. Any kind of excitement due to 
any cause, and any kind of disorder, 
“^whether engineered by interested parties 
or originating in the changing circum- 
stances of the country, are similarly said 
to make the times unsuitable for political 
reform. Woman’s suffrage was similarly 
opposed in England on the ground oi the 
militant methods of the sufiragettes. In 
connection with the rejection, erstwhile, 
of the Women’s Suffrage Bill, (since 
passed) by a majority which included 
a number ot Members of Parliament, 
who were theoretically in favour of 
the reform and had on previous occasions 
voted on the other side, ‘‘The New 
Statesman” recalled a passage from one 
of Macaulay’s speeches on the Kefonii 
Bill of 1831 in which, as it says, the argu- 
ment was “pulverised.” Answering those 
who urged that it would be dangerous to 
carry out the reforms in the face ot the 
violence that had occurred in many parts 
of the country, Macaulay said ; 

What then, it is said, would you Icjrisjate in 
A ha^tc ; Would you le^'islate in times of great excite- 
“ ment concerning matters of such deep concern ? Yes, 
sir, L would, and if any bad consecpiences should 

folhnv, let those be held responsible w'ho w hen 

there existed no excitement, refused to listen to any 

project of relorni when few meetings w^erc 

held, wlieii few petitions were sent up to "us, these 
politicians said, ‘Would you alter a constitution with 

which the people arc perfectly satisfied’ Half 

the logic of inisgovernmciU lies in this one sophistical 
dilemma ; If the people are turbulent they are unfit 
for liberty ; if they are quiet they do nut w\ant 
liberty. I allow that hasty legislation is an evil. I 
allow that there arc great objections to legislating 
in troubled times. But reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast because bigots will not legislate early. 

One argument is, “People would think 
that Government has yielded to fear.” A 
reply is to be found in Macaulay’s speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 
5th of July, 1831. Said he : 

“I am far indeed from wishing that the Members 
«f this House should he influenced by fear iu the 
had and unworthy sense of that word. But there 
is an honest and honourable fear, which well becomes 
those who are intrusted with the dearest interests of 
■ a great Community ; and to that fear 1 am not 
ashamed to make an earnest appeal. It is very well 
talk of confronting sedition boldly, and of 
enforcing the law against those who w’OuKl disturb 
^ public peace. No doubt a tumult caused by local 
and temporary irritation ought to be suppressed 
with promptitude and vigour. Such disturbances, 
‘or example, as those which Lord George Gordon 


raised in 1780, should be instantly put down with a 
strong hand. Hut woe to the Government which 
cannot distinguish between a nation and a mob I 
Woe to the Government which thinks that a great, 
a steady and a long continued inoveiiient of the 
public mind is to be stopped like a street riot ! This 
error has been twice fatal to the great House of 
Bourbon. God be praised, our rulers have been 
wiser.’* P. 501, Macaulay’s Mhcellaneous Writings 
nnd Speeches. 

A similar passage is to be found in the 
speech delivered by Macaulay in the House 
of Commons on the 10th of October, 1831. 

‘It is easy to say, "Be bold, be firm : defy intimida- 
tion : let the law have its course : the law is strong 
enough to put down the seditious.” Sir, we have 
beard all this blustering before ; and we know in 
what it ended. It is the blustering of little men 
whose lot has fallen on a great crisis. Xerxes 
scourging the winds, Canute commanding the waves 
to recede friiin his footstool, were but types oi the 
folly of those who apply the maxims of the Quarter 
Sessions to the great convulsions of society. The 
law has no eyes : the law has no hands : the law is 
nothing, nothing but a piece of paper printed by the 
King’s printer, with the King's arms at the top, 
till pjblic opinion breathes the breath of life into the 

dead letter. We found this in Ireland I know 

only two ways in which societies can permanently 
be governed, by public opinion, and by the swordf. 
A Government having at its command the armies, 
the fleets, and the revenues of Great Britain, might 
possibly hf)ld Ireland by the sword. So Oliver 
Cromwell held Ireland ; so William the Third'held 
it ; so Mr. Pitt held it ; so the Duke of Wellingtoa 

might perhaps have held it But, if not by the 

sword, how is the country to be governed ? I under- 
stand how the peace is kept at New York. It is by 
the assent and support of the people.”— Ibid, pp. 
513-515. 

A general once marie a desert and called 
it peace. Similarly, without the assent and 
support of the people, government, syno- 
nymous with a moral and intellectual 
desert, is possible, and that only for a time. 
But a civilised and enlightened government 
is impossible without the assent and sup- 
port of the people. 

The Policy of Concessions. 

It has been often argued that “conces- 
sions” ought not to be made because of the 
prevailing excitement and extravagance, 
and aberrations. Macaulay replies ; 

‘‘Wherever great interests arc at stake there will 
be much excitement ; and wherever there is much 
excitement there will be some extravagance. The 
Same great stirring of the human mind which pro- 
duced the Reformation produced also the follies and 
crimes of the Anabaptists. The same spirit which 
resisted ship-money, and abolished the Star Chamber, 
produced the Levellers and the Fifth Monarchy men.” 
Ibid, p. 522. 

“That government is attacked is a 
reason for making the foundations of gov- 
ernment broader and deeper, and more 
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solid,” said Macaulay. His reading of the 
history of England is as follows : 

“llie history of England, in particular, is the his- 
torj of a goveriimeut constantly giving way, some- 
times after a violent struggle, but constantly giving 
way before a nation which has been constantly 
advancing. The forest laws, the laws of villenage, 
the oppressive power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the power, scarcely less oppressive, which, during 
some time after the Reformation, was exercised by the 
Protestant Establishment, the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the censorship of the Press, successively 
yielded.” 76/J, p. 524. 

Regarding: the irresistible character of 
changes in human society Macaulay ob- 
served : 

“1 believe over the great changes of the moral world 
we possess as little power as over the great changes 
of the physical world. VVe can no more prevent time 
from changing the distribution of property and of 
intelligence, we can no more prevent property and 
intelligence from aspiring to politirnl power, than 
we can cllange the courses of the seasons and of the 
tides. In peace or in tumult, by means of old institu- 
tions, where those institutions arc flexible, oyer the 
ruins of old institutions, where those institutions 
oppose an unbending resistance, the great march of 
society proceeds, and must proceed. The feeble 
efiforts of individuals to bear back are lost and 
swept away in the mighty rush with which the 
species goes onward. Those who appear to lead the 
movement are, in fact, only whined along before it ; 
those who attempt to resist it, are beaten down and 
crushed beneath it. 

“It is because rulers do not pay sufficient nttentioti 
to the stages of thi.** great movement, because they 
underrate its force, because they arc ignorant of its 
law, that so many violent and fearful revolutions 

have changed the face of society it is not^ by 

absolute, but by relative misgovernment that naliorts 
are roused to madness. It is not sufficient to look 
merely at the forms of government. We must look 

also at the state of the public mind. Our Indian 

subjects submit patiently to a monopoly of salt. 
We tried a stamp duty, a duty so light as scarcely to 
be perceptible, on the fierce breed of tlie old Puritans ; 
and we lost an empire.'’ /biVi, p. 525. 

It may here be asked incidentally 
whether the loot of “hats” in Bengal, 
ostensibly for salt and cloth, and of shops 
in Bombay, point to a change in tlie 
patient and submissive mood of “our 
Indian subjects.” 

“There is a change in society. There 
must be a corresponding change in govern- 
ment.” Macaulay therefore advised : 

“Be content to guide that movement which you 
caonrt stop. Fling wide the gates to that force 
which else will enter through the breach. Then will 
it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of 
our Constitution that, though not exempt from the 
decay which is wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the lapse of time, in all the proudest works of 
human power and wisdom, it yet contains within it 
the means of self-reparation. Then will England add 
to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all ; that every blessing which other 


nations have been forced to seek, and have too often 
sought in vain, by means of violent and bloody revo* 
lutions, she will have attained by a peaceful and a 
lawful Reform.” /bid, p. 527. 

Will that be England’s glory in India, 
too? Or do Englishmen believe that the 
lessons of history are inapplicable here ?, 
As the tides and the seasons and the physi- 
cal forces producing other natural changes 
here seem to be akin to those in England, 
perhaps the moral forces also are the same 
ill England and India. 

Lord Curzon on Mr. Montagu’s Pronounce- 
ment. 

Lord Curzoii’s reply to Lord Syden- 
ham's attack in the House of Lords on 
Mr. Montagu’s famous pronouncement of 
August 20 on responsible government has 
not attracted sutlicient public attention in 
India. In the course of his speech Lord 
Curzon said ; 

“It is all very well to say that you ought not to 
raise these matters in time of war. My Lords, it is 
the war that has raised them. You cannot unchain 
the forces which are now loosened and at work in 
every part of the world without h.'iving a repercus- 
sion which extends over every hemisphere and every 
ocean ; and believe me, the events happening in Russia, 
in Ireland, in almost every country in Europe, tlic 
specciies beirrg made about little nations and the 
spirit of nationality, have their echo in India itself. 
If the noble Viscount had been at the India Olfice in 
the past sunitncr he would have been the first to bring 
to us those serious representations continually coming 
from the Government of India and its Head, and to 
have called upon us to take action and make some 
proiiounccincnt. That is exactly what happened, and 
this vStatenient of policy, not at all challenging, 
couched, I think, in most moderate and certainly in 
well-thought-out terms, was the subject of repeated 

discussion at the Cabinet I do not think that an) 

formula has been the subject of more close and con- 
stant discussion by responsible persons both in India 
and here than was that formula. The noble Viscount 
might have been entitled to take the objection he did 
if there had been in that pronouncement any definite 
drawing up of a programme, any sketch of what 
exactly w£is to be done. It was nothing of the sort. 
It was a broad general declaration of a principle, and 
the lines upon which, in the opinion both of the Gov- 
ern men t at home, and of the Govcrnmeiit of India, 
our administration of that coiiiilry ought to proceed 
in future.” 

It will be evident from this that the 
terms of the pronouncement were delibe- 
rately chosen after repeated discussion 
among the members of the Cabinet. But 
the latter part of Lord Curzon’s speech is 
somewhat ominou.s. It assures Lord 
Sydenham that he has no cause for anxiety, 
inasmuch as no definite programme ot 
reform had been drawn up, but only a 
*broad’ declaration of principle had been 
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made. After all, it is the definite pro- 
gramme which counts, and not the declara- 
tion of principle, and the broader the latter 
is, the greater is the room for making' any 
programme suit the principle. May, it 
J)e hoped that when ‘the sketch of what 
exactly was to be done* is outlined, 
Lord Sydenham will not find that there 
was no need for him to take any objec- 
tion at all ? For we can well under- 
stand what a scheme, to which Lord 
Sydenham would have no cause to object, 
would amount to. Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, in the current Prabasi, truly says 
that in the case of a gift actuated by 
motives of expediency, what is given with 
the one hand is taken away with the other, 
and that such a selfish gift, when examined, 
will be found to be too full of pores to be 
kept afloat. May it be hoped, in the in- 
terest of India and England alike, that 
such will not be the fate of Mr. Montagu’s 
mission ? 

The Treatment of Weak Peoples. 

The Christian Register of Boston 
writes : 

The treatment of weak nations and tribes by those 
that arc strong; needs no exposure. That it has been 
base and 8el6sh is not a secret to be revealed : the 
Vnowled^ of it is written large all over the history of 
civilization. The loot taken from Pekin and now 
preserved in English mansions and American homes 
will some day be concealed, or relumed as stolen 
goods with confessions of guilt. England is just be- 
ginning to repair the wrong done to Ireland, and to 
give to the pcople-of India the rights of which for a 
century they have been deprived. Our own goveni- 
nient is slowly, very slowly, making it safe for [Kcd] 
Indian tribes to occupy desirable tracts of land which 
their neighbours covet. 

Mis-Btatements in Advertisements. 

We learn from a British weekly that a 
new law intended to prevent inis-statc- 
ments in advertising has been passed in 
Massachusetts. “It prohibits untruthful 
statements of values in advertised prices, 
false declarations that the advertiser 
employs designated persons of established 
reputation, misstatements regarding secu- 
nties ofiered for sale, misleading statements 
designed to induce the public into the 
establishment of the advertiser, and other 
intentionally deceptive advertisements. The 
f ^rade board of the Boston Chamber 
ot Commerce has organised an advertising 
yigilance association to see that this law 
enforced ; bpt what will be done 
^'^P^Uthea*dvertisements of quack pills, 
potions, and lotions ?” 

27V4-13 


Purity of Blood. 

There are innumerable persons in India, 
and in other countries, too, who boast of 
the purity of their blood. But anthropo- 
logists and historians know there is no 
such thing. And Dr. F. C. Ray has been 
reviled for saying this in his presidential 
address at the last session of the Indian 
National Social Conference ! The Quarterly 
Journal of the Society of American Indians 
gave a calm* and ready answer sometime 
ago. 

**No race, as we know races, is an unmixed race. 
All so-called races are the result of mixtures. Pood, 
soil, locality, climate, available materials, systems of 
thought, and dominant languages caused the develop- 
ment of the types of humanity when the various 
geographical areas were more or less isolated. Yet 
all groups of human beings since remote periods have 
received the influx of blood from others. The peoples 
of Europe terming themselves Caucasian are the 
result of mixtures of prehistoric elements as well as 
of later races. Europe received and absorbed mixtures 
of Asiatic and African peoples. Asia received the 
blood of Africans and Malays. Even the red men of 
America may have received, even after the crystalliza- 
tion of the race, the influx of Scandinavian, Malayan, 
and Mongolian blood. * * • • 

“Races originally were the outgrowths of widely 
separated divisions of the primitive human species. 
Primitive men, wherever they may have been found, 
were quite alike. Separated for generations in isolated 
regions and subject to varied climates, methods of 
procuring food, and caring for themselves, they 
evolved the specialized types that now distinguish the 
great races. Within these great racial stocks special 
divisions or tribes were ff>rmed. Interinarriage. thus 
only brings again together long separated strains of 
blood. The mixing of blood or racial strains is more 
rapid today than at any time in the history of the 
world. It is inevitable.” 

To this the Crisis adds the following 
fine salutation of Walt Whitman : 

“I salute all the inhabitants of the earth. 

You whoever you are ! 

You daughter or son of England ! 

You of the mighty tribes and empires ! 

You Russ in Russia ! 

You dim-descended, bl.'ick, divJne-snuled African, 
large, fine-headed, nobly-formed, superbly-destined, 
on equal Uriiis with me !’’ 

Ancient Charters to Indian Sea-faring 
Merchants. 

TAe Tribune of Lahore has brought to- 
gether some interesting facts from the 
annual report of the Archaeological 
Department, Southern Circle, for the year 
191 £- 16 , some of which we present to our 
readers. There is a temple of the time Of 
the Cholas in a village called Motupalliin 
the Bapatla Taluq, Guntur District, which 
bears ancient inscriptions of considerable 
historical interest, The inscriptions purport 
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to be a charter fifranted bj Ganapatidcva 
Maharaja to merchants trading on sea 
whose vessels used tiacallat or start from 
the seaport of Motupalli. These vessels 
are stated to have been trading with 
islands and coast towns in distant 
countries. The neccssit}' for the charter 
was that kings of old used to confiscate by 
torce all the cargo of any vessel driven by 
unfavourable weather on to the shore. The 
terms of the charter are translated as 
follows ; 


“Seeing that protecti»»n (of my subjects) is far more 
important (to me) than my life, we have remitted out 
of compassion all (taxes) except Kapa-salka on these 
enterprising (merchants) trading on the sea in order to 
secure fame and to maintain the principles of a 
righteous Government.** 

The details of Kupa-Sttlkn tax recorded 
in the inscriptions comprise fees on sandal- 
wood, country camphor, China camphor, 
pearls, rose water, ivory, civet, camphor-oil, 
copper, zinc, resin, lead, silk thread, coral, 
perfumes, pepper and areca-nut. It will be 
seen from this that most of these are 
articles of luxury" and apparently necessaries 
were exempt from duty. The report adds : 

**Thi 9 long list of cargo shipped by the merchant 
vessels at Motupalli corroborates the glowing 
accounts given by the famous traveller, Marco Pnlo, 
on the prosperous trade carried on at the sea-port 
town of Mutfili (Motupalli) when he visited it during 
the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudratnadevi, about 
the end of the thirteenth century.” 

The same report contains an account of 
another valuable inscription, found in the 
village of Malakapuram, Guntur District, 
This, inscription mentions the existence 
at Motupalli of a Sanskrit College, a 
students’ hostel, and also a maternity 
hospital. The^ local Deputy Collector calls 
the last-mentioned institution “a rare 
thing for those’times.” It might or might 
not have been a rare thing ; as it ought 
not to be assumed that philanthropic in- 
stitutions are a monopoly of modern times. 


''Divide et Iinpera|’ and Christian 
Missions. 

At the autumn session of the Central 
Board of Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land held in Manchester on December 13, 
1916, the Dean of Manchester ‘^diverged 
from religion into politics. According to 
the Manchester Guardian^ speaking of 


the ^ task which Christianity had before it in the 
work of the conversion of tlie great Eastern peoples 
” j policy of statesmen to divide 

They had renlised 
that the antagonism of the Hindu and the' Muham- 


madan in India tended to lighten the heavy tAsk of 
administering the Indian Empire.” 

New ladiRy from which we have taken 
the above lines, asks : 

Does this mean that the work of the missionaries 
here, besides converting Hindus and Muslims, is t6 
divide them and render them antagonistic to each ^ 
other, thus helping “to lighten the heavy task of ■ 
administering the Indian Empire” ? If not, why this 
extraordinary assertion on Divide et impera, dragged 
in a propos of nothing ? 

We Warn that the Archbishop of York 
presided over the meeting/ and made no 
protest. 

The proper duty of ministers and mis- 
sionaries of all faiths is to promote peace 
on earth and good will among men. 

Monopoly of Good Work. 

Ill India we know of Christian bigots 
and bigots of the Arya Srimaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Ramkrishna Mission, the Theo- 
sophical Society, and other circles, who 
think that good work is or ought to be a 
moiiopolv of their respective groups. To 
them and to all who are smitten with 
sectarian and communal vanity and 
arrogance, we commend the following 
paragraph from the Christian Register : 

A surer mark of liberalism thui iht holding of 
liberal opinions is the disp >sition to see wbat is true 
and good 'vherever it turns up. To bear a member of 
any denomination speak of good work as though it 
ought to be done in that denomination and none other, 
or count symp.ithy with eonirnentlable tendencies else- 
where an indication of disloyalty to home products, is 
to hear the very accents of intolerance. *'I think 
these social service matters ought to be kept in the 
Church ; we must keep Christianity in them/* was 
the remark of a devoted denominationalist. The reply, 
“You cannot keep Christianity out of them/' is woiili 
pondering. The bent toward narrowness is in hiiman 
nature, and is not the product of narrow opinion i 
alone. The radical bigot is as patent a fact as the 
conservative higot, and sometimes more provo- 
king. When pride gets to exalting what is excellent 
with an airof havin.g it all, loo'c out for a fall. That 
the person who has fallen from the height of large 
outlooks is n«)t aware of the fact only shows of what 
subtle qii ility the danger is. 

An Australian opinion on Imperial 
Federation. 

There is a disposition to take it for 
granted that the self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire are all only too eager 
to liecome parts of an Imperial Federation. 
But while some dominions may be eager, 
others may not be so ; and witbiif the 
same dominion there may*_ be a strong 
division of opinion. For instance, an 
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important Australian organ, the Leader 
of Melbourne, wrote so uetime ago : 

The*ardoror British statesmen on behalf of im- 
perial Federation is becoming embarrassing. They 
are so eager in their rcco,>nitl')n of Dominion assistance 
tjiat they are willing to surrender a larger share of 
^perial responsibility than the Dominions may be 
tteady to undertake. The overseas co operation with 
the mother country, which came as a st iggeiing 
surprise to Germany, seems also to have gone beyond 
the anticipition of those in charge of Imperial alTalrs. 
For this reason, it would seem that they are consumed 
with an anxiety to declare their appreciation and 
gratitude. Dominion representatives have b-^en invited 
to participate in the War Cabinet’s deliberations, and 
it is hinted that sche«nes are in contemplation for still 
closer association in the future. All this is very grati- 
fying to our self-esteem, but tliose who may speak on 
our behalf would do well to consult the opinions of the 
Dominions beforehand before involving themselves in 
pledges which are not in accordance wiih the popular 
desire- So far, General Smuts, the South African re- 
presentative, would seem to be the only one who has 
appreciated this phase of the position. He realises 
that the Dominions have ambitions of their own, and 
while loyal to the Empire, will not consent to surrender 
their power of determining their own future. Imperial 
Federation will have to follow a course which will 
allow scope for this assertion of individual entity. 
The links which bind the Empire together must be 
tho.se of good feeling and commo i associations, but 
any attempt at more stringent bonds will be doomed 
to inevitiible failure. It will be necessary that this 
jView should be strongly represented to British states- 
i»en who believe that the Empire can be bound 
within the swathing folds of constitutional restrictions. 
Australia was not represented at the late Imperial 
Conference, so that the Australian view found no 
opportunity of utterance. We suppose, however, 
that Australia will be informed of any conclusions 
and will be able to exercise the right of comment 
thereon. The duty will devolve on the Prime 
Minister to make clear Australia's position in this 
matter. Australians are content to maintain the 
liberties and the autonomous rights they now en|ov, 
without sacrificing the substance for the shadow in 
the vain attempt to grasp some idle dream of Imperial 
Federation. 

Indians will note the free men’s resolve 
to keep their power of determining their 
own future. 

Where is India ? 

In the course of a speech which Mr. 
Lloyd George made at Eistcodfod at 
Birkenhead on Septeiiiber 6, 1917, he said : 

k "The British Empire was inailc up of four nations, 
but to-day they were one in purpose, action, hope, 
resolve and sacrifice, and, please God, they would 
soon be one in triumph.” (Cheers.) 

A Delhi telegram to the papers dated 
Ji'inuary 2, 1918, gave the following mes- 
which the Viceroy had received Irora 
Lloyd George, the prime minister : 


At the beginning of a new year 1 wish to send on 
behalf of the War Cabinet, to the Government and 
people of India, a message of good will and confidence. 
We are now far on in the fourth year of the War 
despite many setbacks and enemy disappointments. 
So we are also far on in the path to victory. I have 
no doubt that if the Allies will stand firm, thej will 
not only restore liberty to Europe, but give a lasting 
peace to the world. In the accomplishment of this 
great work no peoples will have played a greater 
part than those who are members of the Common* 
wealth. Again.st their steadfast courage, the legions 
of autocracy have cast themselves in vain and the 
E-'iipire, which the Militarists of Prussia persuaded 
llictnsclves would crumble at a blpw, has proved 
itself the most uniLctl and most massive of the 
bulwarks of freed '> 111 , because it has sprung from the 
eternal soil of freedom. 1 have good hope that before 
this new year is past, the purposes, to which we have 
set our hand<4, will have been completely achieved. 

If India be one of the “members of the 
Commonwealth,” why did the Premier 
speak of only four nations in his SeptemW 
speech quoted above ? If India be not a 
member l)ut only a servant o f the Com* 
moawealth, was it courteous to send the 
message to the people of In dia ? 

Finger-prints in the Orient. 

Pretty nearly all the discoveries of 
modern times, says the Literary Digest^ 
have been claimed for the Chinese ; and it 
would seem that the use of finger-prints 
for identification is to be n o exception to 
this rule. It would appear to be beyond 
doubt that liiiger-prints were so used in 
the Orient coiituries ago. The modern 
use, first systematized by Sir Francis 
Galton in England, was conceived and be* 
gun in India by Sir William J. Herschcl, 
who, in a recent pamphlet entitled “The 
Origin of Finger-Printing” (Oxford, 1916) 
attempts to discredit the claims of others, 
especially the Chinese, tc priority in this 
mutter. ' Iii a letter to Science (New York, 
Alay 25), Mr. B. Laiifer, of the Field 
Museum, Chicago, gives some of the evi- 
dence of Chinese and other Oriental use of 
the finger-print in antiquity. Says Mr. 
Laufer : 

”Tlic Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetans all ... 
applied ages ago with full consciousness the system of 
finger-prints for the purpose of identifying individuals. 
The few modern traces of evidence known to Sir W. 
llorschel arc trc-atcd by him slightly ; and he woiulera 
that *a system so practically useful as this could have 
been known in the great lands ol the East for genera* 
lions past without arresting the notice of Western 
statesmen, nierehanls, travelers, and students.’ The 
Mohammedan authors who visited China did not fail 
to describe this system. Kashideddin, the famous 
Persian historian, who wrote in 1303, reports as 
follows : 

”*Wheii matters have passed the six boards of the 
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Chinese, they are remitted to the Council of State, 
where they are disc us t, and the decision is issued after 
teing verified by the khat angasht, or ^'finger* 
signature/’ of all who have a right to a voice in the 
council. . . . It is usual in Cathay [China], when any 
contract is entered into, for the outline of the fin^rs 
.of the parties to be traced upon the document. For 
experience shows that no two individuals have fingers 
precisely alike. The band of the contracting party is 
set upon the back of the paper containing the deed, 
and lines are then traced round his fingers up to the 
knuckles, in order that if ever one of them should deny 
bis obligation this tracing may be compared with his 
fingers and he may thus be convicted."’ 

Prof. Henri Cordier, of Paris, is quoted 
by the writer to theeflect that this passage 
ot Kashid-eddin is a “peremptory proof' 
of the antiquity of the use of finger-prints 
by the Chinese. He goes on to say : 

^’Indeed it is, and the observation that no tivo 
individuals have finger-marks precisely alike is 
thoroughly. Galtonian. There is the earlier testimony 
of the Arabic merchant Solcimaii, who wrote in a.d. 
851, and who states that in China a creditor’s bills 
were marked by the debtor with his middle finger and 
index united. ... £ Chavannes . . . has pointed 
out three contracts of the T*ang period, dated a j>. 
782 and 780 and discovered in Turkestan, which were 
provided with the finger-marks of both parties, and 
contain at the end the typical formula : 

***The two parties have found this just and clear, 
and have affixt the impressions of their fingers as a 
distinctive mark.’ 

“A clay seal for which no later date than the third 
century b. c. can be assumed, and which bears on its 
reverse a very deeply and clearly cut impression of 
the owner's thumb-mark, has been brought back by 

me from China I have also shown how the system 

was developed in ancient China from magical beliefs 
in the power of bodily parts, the individual, as it 
were, sacrificing his finger in good faith for his 
promises ; in its origin, the finger-print had a magical ’ 
and ritualistic character. 

"Sir W. Hcrschel states that he fails to see the 
definite force of the word ’identification’ in the 
Chinese finger-print system. In his opinion, there 
must be two impressions at least that will bear 
comparison, to constitute ’identification.’ He thinks, 
of course one-sidedly, of the detection of criminals to 
which the process has been applied by us, but never 

in the Bast iSdost certainly, the idea underlying 

Chinese finger-prints was principally that of identi- 
fication, as expressly stated by Kashideddiu and all 
Chinese informants. If a doubt or litigation arose, 
all that was necessary was to repeat the fiiigcr- 
tmpression of the contractor who had formerly 
signed the deed." 

Indian smd British Interests. 

That the interests of India are habitual- 
\j subordinated to those of England in 
fiscal matters, is well known. As an illus- 
tration, we shall make an extract from the 
Hiada of Madras. According to that 
paper the following discussion took place 
during the sittings of the Finance Com- 
mittee in 1874 : 


^OR P^BEtJARV, IdiS 

Mr. Fawcett : ' Then it cone, to thl. 
without saying whether .anyone is justified or not in 
doing it— that throughout the existence of an admi- 
nistration, the Secretary of State for India is aware 
that India is being unjustly charged ; that he protests 
and protests, again and again ; that the thing goes 
on, and apparently no remedy can be obtained for 
India unless the Secretary of State is prepared to take-' 
up this line and say— *T will not submit to it any- 
longer : I will resign" ? 

Lord Salisbury : It is hardly so strong as that, 
because the Secretary of State, if his Council goes 
with him, can always pass a resolution that such and 
such a payment is not to be made ; but, of course, any 
Minister shrinks from such a course, because it stops 
the machine. 

Mr. Favccett : You have these alternatives ; you 
must either stop the machine, or you must resign, or 
you tnusl go on tacitly subrnilting to what you 
consider to be an injustice ? 

Lord Salisbury ; Well, 1 should accept that state- 
ment barring the word ‘’tacitly.*’ 1 should go on 
submitting with loud remonstrances. ^ 

The Indirect Method in Religious 
Education. 

The subject of religious education has 
rightly occupied men's attention in our 
country up till now, and must continue to 
do so hereafter. Those interested in the 
problem may with advantage consider the 
views expressed on “.The Indirect Method 
in Kcligious Education’* by Dr. L. P. jacks, 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 

He said religious education w'as not a department * 
of education which could be served by inserting it in 
a time-table, devoting a daily hour to its study, and 
entrusting the leaching to any person who was 
otherwise qualified to be a schoolmaster. It was 
rather an aspect of all education, something which, 
unless it was present iu all that they taught, was nut 
efiectivciy present in anything that they taught, it 
had been assumed that religious education and scien- 
tific education were somewhat in conflict, but he 
ventured to think that the point of conflict between 
the two had been widely misapprehended. Tne 
science that conflicted with religion was not the letter 
of science as it stood writt*;n in the text-books, but 
the spirit of science as it lived in the air which every- 
body breathed. Science stood for cfllcicncy in its own 
world. Its teachings were teachings that worked and 
produced immense and palpable results, that made 
enormous dilferences to human life, and inevitably 
they asked themselves what comparable results was 
religious education producing or likely to produce. 
What was wanted was not a scheme or prograiiimc 
which would merely satisfy the parents or conciliate 
the claims of rival denominations, but an education 
which would have some real and palpable effect in 
directing and elevating the lives of tne young. 

Religious Superstition and Independence. 

Count Okuma is accustomed to favour 
Indians with unsought advice occasionally. 
Here is a recent example. 

"A nation is entitled to talk of independence only 
after it has entirely abolished its own evilcustouis, 
ennobled Us own evil character And attained tne 
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Same qualifications as any other powerful or rising 
nation. Neither the evolution tiienrj nor any 
ruodern advanced thought admits that the evils con- 
sequent on the Hindu caste system and religious 
superstition, should have a place in any civilised 
nation.” 

Our opinion is that every nation, what- 
*"ever its character and the stage of its 
civilisation, is entitled to freedom as a 
matter of primary human right. And 
history, too, shows that some nations have 
been and are free and independent in spite 
of their evil customs, religious superstition 
and imperfect character. Of course, whether 
a nation be free or not,^ it ought to abolish 
evil customs, do away with hereditary 
social inequalities and sanctimoniousness, 
and dispel superstition by the diffusion of 
knowledge ana other means. 

Judged by Count Okuma’s standard, 
Japan herself would not even now deserve 
to be independent, but must needs serve 
an indefinitely long period of apprentice- 
ship as an enslaved nation. The Japanese 
still have very many evil customs, are not 
all quite angelic in character, and have re- 
ligious superstition, too. On the last point 
we take the following sentence from a re- 
view of a book, called Tozai Hikaku Jiiisei 
Hyakjuiushigi or a “A Comparative Study 
of Some Strange Facts of Life in the East 
and the West** by Kaoru Higashi, publish- 
ed in the Herald of As/a, a Japanese 
paper 

We create deities, offer them good things to cat 
and drink, and even maltreat them to extort bless- 
ings, treatment which suggests the difierence in 
nature and dignity of Japanese gods from the 
Supreme Being of the West. 

Count Okuma says : 

''We are informed that some natives of the country 
have recently been trying for independence against 
the British administration. Nothing could be more 
ill-considered or foolish. Let them abolish their ow n 
pernicious system and customs to start with, and 
elevate themselves up to the mark of the Englishmen 
m character, in morality, in knowledge ; tlien they 
need not bother themselves about struggling for 
independence ; for freedom will come then of itself.** 

Again 

“The first step to be taken by the native 
races on Indian soil, situated as they are now, is to 
avail themselves of the examples of the best peoples 
on earth and to in^rove the social conditions of 
their own country. Their only chance for the present 
willing to remain quiet under the auspices of 
the British Government, to get rid of their corrupt 
practices, to endeavour to invigorate the national 
to do their utmost to snhliiiiate their character, 
ona thus to exalt their country's position to the same 
Canada, Australia, or Cape Colony.** 

We need not pause here to discuss how 
w and in what respects the Count is ac- 


curately * 'informed that some natives of 
the country have recently been trying for 
independence against the British admini- 
' stration.** For, whilst the desire for inde- 
pendence is an instinctive and perfectly 
justifiable desire in any people at all times 
and under all circumstances, an actual 
attempt at becoming independent is not 
considered feasible and wise by the vast 
majority of thinking Indians now living ; 
and, therefore, the Japanese statesman 
need not have read us a homily on the 
subject. As for elevating ourselves “up to 
the mark of the Englishmen in character, 
in morality, in knowledge,** we think, on 
the whole we arc not inferior to any 
people on earth in character and in moral- 
ity, though we are inferior in secular know- 
ledge to the foremost independent nations. 
But that is no justification for keeping us 
unenfranchised. We have long known what 
we ought to do, and are not unthankful 
for Count Okuma*s reminder,— particularly 
when he tells us “to endeavour to invigor- 
ate the national spirit.** 

Misled. 

The Review of Reviews of Loudon 
writes : 

Mrs. Besant's release from “internment’* has 
caused a storm of protest in several Anglo-Indian 
papers. It can hardly be questioned that the facts 
of her case which warranted the order that was 
made against her have not since undergone any 
modification. It is therefore not surprising that 
when Mr. Montagu stated in Parliament after the 
recess that the Viceroy had received a telegram from 
Mrs. Hesant promising “to co operate in obtaining 
a calm atmosphere during his forthcoming visit to 
India,*' the announcement was greeted with some 
laughter. “The Government of India authorised him 
to state that they had received assurances that there 
would be no recrudescence of this agitation.” In one 
respect, however, her release is certainly gratifying. 
It has created a free atmosphere * during Mr. 
Montagu’s visit for the coiiskleratiou of all views 
concerning the future government of India. The 
continemeiit of exponents of certain reforms, however 
ill-adviced, is under such circumstances particularly 
unfortunate. 

As there were absolutely no facts 
against Mrs. Besant which could warrant 
her “internment,** they could not, natural- 
ly, undergo any modification. “Nothing** 
cannot be modified into “something,” 
though some invented thing can take the 
place of “nothing.** Mrs. Besant was not 
guilty of any crime or even of any sem- 
blance of crime which could justify her 
“compulsory domicile.*’ The Review of 
Reviews was misled if it thought that 
there was any such justification. 



THE MODBKN REVIEW 

A Released Sinn Feiner. 

The Times^ Dublin correspondent wrote 
on No veni ber 1 9, 1917 ; 

Mr. dc Valera, speaking at a Sinn Fein nieeting at 
Mohill, county Leitrim, yesterday, stated the condi- 
tions upon which Sinn Feiners were prepared to take 
up arms in defence of small nationalities. When he 
was asked where Ireland would be if Great Britain 
abandoned her, his answer was that she would be at 
peace today as Switzerland, Norway, and. SwcdcMi 
were, and that she would have no tight with 
Germany. They did not accept l^nglish Ministers* 
Tcrsion.M of what the war was about, and when they 
were asked why they did not go out and fight for 
Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, and Serbia, they' replied 
that Ireland w'ould fight for the freedom of small 
nationalities when she had a guarantee that the fight 
was about that freedom. So far as they were 
concerned, the nations were all the same to them. 
France, America, Austria, Germany, and the rest were 
all friend.s so far as they were conceriied, and they 
bad only one enemy— England. When England gave 
an earnest of the fact that the war was a war for the 
benefit of small nations, Ireland would be found doing 
her duty. 

Referring to the House of Lords debate, he said 
that the speaker who said that there were half a 
million fighting troops in Ireland might be more 
careful about his figures. They might have the half- 
million troops under the following conditions :--That 
the Allies who were fighting theccause of small nations 
should state exactly the small nations that they 
wanted to free, and when that was done, and when 
it was evident that the principles of justice had been 
followed, they should give a first earnest of their 
sincerity by freeing Ireland. Then the3^ would find 
that these half a million men would be ready to defend 
their own laud and ready as Irishmen always had 
been, to give a helping hand to the oppressed. 

‘They are trying today,’ he continued, 'to get >'ou 
to fight the battle for England's trade supremacy, 
and trade supremacy was the cause of this war. That 
and not the question of small nationalities, is what 
they are 'fighting for. They will never get us to 
fight for English trade supremacy. We have given 
them our conditions and if they fulfd these conditions 
there will be no more necessity for war, for I 
believe myself that Germany would accept them.* 

The previous history of Mr. dc Valera 
is soon told. He was imprisoned along 
with other Sinn Fein rebels for the futile 
attempt at making Ireland independent. 

In pursuance of the policy of conciliation 
ana settlement followed with respect to 
that island, he was released along with 
the other rebels. Immediately after hi^ 
release, according to the Dublin corres- 
pondent of the T/Viies, he “proclaimed a 
policy of open war against British author- 
ity in Ireland.** lie became a candidate for 
election to parliament as member for 
East Clare and was returned by a major- 
ity of 3000 votes on a total poll of 701-5. 
When his election was announced, he ad- 
dressed a large gathering and stated that * 
his election proved that Ireland wanted 
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absolute independence and that it would 
show to the world that “if Ireland had 
only the ghost of a chance, she would fight 
for independence.** 

Wc write all this to show how much 
latitude is allowed to the Irish (without ^ 
suggesting that Indians, too, should have " 
such latitude), whilst many Indians have 
been interned and deported for reasons 
which are presumably so flimsy that they 
cannot be openly^ stated. 

Indian Yarn* in England. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
which Mr. Shapurji Saklatwala sent to the 
ManchestevGuarcliiin but which that paper 
did not, for obvious reasons, publish : 

On 25tli March, 1916, the War Trades Department 
prohibited imports of Indian yarns of lower count 
into this country just when Indian yarn of lower 
count, 6 to 20, was beginning to make headway iu 
place of the Continental yarn shut out by the War. 
The professed object was saving of freight space. It 
was pointed out in the Board of Trade that the raw 
c ilton required to replace this yarn occupied greater 
freight space, and also demanded additional labour 
in this country at a time when shortage of labour 
was the predominant cry. The above representation 
was made by the Indian community of London as 
well as by some Manchester merchants, who could 
take an impartial view of the situation, as a distinct 
ciTort under disguise of a War measure to shut out 
Indian yarn for the protection of some Lancashire 
spinners. These British petitioners in Manchester 
would be able to tell 3’ou that opposition to them 
came from a powerful part.v in Lancashire, wht) wel- 
comed such protection, and who are still scheming to 
perpetuate it. The Manchester Chamber, the Black- 
burn Chamber, and the Operatives Unions did not 
then recoil at this retrograde measure. The Apti.stlcs 
of Free Trade, and the upholders of even balance bet- 
ween India and Englaml in the cotton trade adopted 
discreet silence, or a secret agitation in favour f)f 
maintaining a .severe restriction on imports of Indian 
yarn, whereas Lancashire yarn has had a wide open 
door in India. 

New India, from which the above 
passage has been taken, writes : 

Manchester quietly welcomed that protective le^iis- 
lation against India, and how significant is therefore 
its cry for Free Trade ! Where were the F'rce Traders 
Irding in (916 i 

Love-matches and Money-matches. 

Ill an article on the mystery of se.K 
contributed sonie time ago to the Nation 
Sir Ronald Ross wrote : 

is, of course, only a part-phenomenon of the 
great process of reproduction- of living things ; and 
we may even doubt whether it is. or originally was, 
an essential part — whether it was not a later invention 
or expedient of Nature. All reproduction of Ijw 
proceeds, so far as we see clearly at present, by the 
division of one cell into two, and then of the two into 
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fourt, and so on, indefinitely ; and not by the simple 
creation or chemical formation of new cells by the 
side of old ones, as in the case of crystals. 

‘'What is the reason for this wonderful interlude 
of conjugation, and why has not Nature remained 
content with division alone ? What gain does it give 
us ? For instance* why do not all animals reproduce 
themselves from the ovum alone, that is, just as they 
do at present, but without previous fertilisation r 

His answer is : 

“Sex is a great lifting power. What is that p ission 
of falling in love sung by every poet in every art, but 
an instinct of right selection for the benefit of the off- 
spring ? In these venal days we look upon it with 
astonishment ; it is really the unopposablc psychical 
chemiotaxis of Nature flinging togetjier a Helen and a 
Paris, a Juliet and a Uomeo, in scorn of all that may 
happen except the raising of the type. Frankly, 1 
think that the children of love-matches are likely to 
be instrinsicall) far superior to those of money- 
matches. Is it possible that the marked decadence 
found in many Eastern and other races is really largely 
or partly due to the ciibtoins of cliild-b^trothal or 
parental marriage- makin^^ ? Quite possibly ; and our 
Teutonic habit of free choice seems to be the right one. 

“Then, consider the subject of personal beauty. Is 
it not very likely that Nature gives this quality (which 
Fielding thought so supreme) to individuals most suit- 
able for mating and for producing the best ofT^pring 
—intrinsically best, though perhaps not the best suited 
for the fatted sentimentality and the bank-clerk 
prosperity of to-day? Personally, I think so, and 
have, i’ndecd, discussed and illustrated the matter in 
a p.iein and a novel— though no one will read the one 
or publish the other. 

On the subject of physical beauty and 
love, he writes : 

“\Yc imagine ourselves to be gods, and above 
instincts ; we are really full of them. We were not 
born a few years ago ; wc are each of us really 
millions of years old, and full of the past. This wide- 
e3'ed adinirati-in of physical beauty, this pure passion 
of youth which we cull true love, what are they hut 
the instincts of meet selection which Nature has 
transmitted into us from germ-cell to gcrm-ccll, 
through the iniineasurable aeons of our immortal 
existence ? Let us, then, be wise within the law, and 
follow them— in choice of food, mating, and uiubh 
lions. They are Nature’s commands ; but we must 
renieiiiber also that she often forbids. That is the 
whole case— to the wise. The foolish she stamps 
mio the dust. 

Education in England a Century Ago. 

' We take the following paragraph from 
the Daily Telegraph : 

A century ago a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was sitting “to inquire into the education 
of the lower orders of the metropolis.*’ Dr. Blair, of 
ot. Giles’s, gave evidence that “human beiiigv\ hogs, 
asses, and dogs are sometimes assembled in the same 
oabiiaiion. In the lodging-houses I have often seen 
several beds in o.ic small apartment, with several 
peraons in esch bed. I have known individuals to be 
witnout a single shred of piece of linen to clothe 


their bodies, perfectly naked.” The Vicar of Qethnal- 
green declared that it was almost impossible for him 
to conduct his Sundriy evening services, because of 
the noise and tumult coming from the great concourse 
of people who galheied on some waste l.«nd adjoining 
the church. These people, mostly men and boys, 
passed the time in duck- hunts, dog-fights, gHnsbling, 
and hunting bullocks through the streets and courts 
and passages, of the district. At that date the only 
schools for the masses were some 1,700 charity schools 
and the schools Just begun by the National Society 
and the British and Foieigii School Society. 

A writer had attacked even the exi->tence of the 
charity schools, in Iangiia;.>e which resembles the com- 
plaints sometimes heard to day, “Is there not a 
general complaint of bad servants ?“ he asked, indig- 
nantly. “Are they not high and haughty and mas- 
terful ? Do they nut claim higher wages and at the 
same lime refuse to do the servile works that belong 
to their place -And what can this he imputed to 
more than to their ediuation in these charity schools ?** 
History repents itself most in things which arise from 
the prcjurlices or pettiness of minds discussing topics 
too large for them, and almost the same grumble is 
heard to-day. 

After the War. 

An American paper writes : 

One of the first things to happen after the war will 
be a rush to cut up and divide all the unappropriated 
parts of Africa. There will be previous questions 
concctning bountlaries and possessions in Europe 
and Asia ; but the richest spoils to be divided will 
be those poriions of Africa which are defenceless 
against the white man. It is not probable that the 
arrangements made will be final, hut they will be such 
as will hold good until the natives are strong enough 
in any locality to hold and defend their birthright 
possessions. The African has as much regard for 
ids patrimony ns any European can have, and some 
African tribes are not submissive and content to be 
ruled and robbed by white men. Of course the lesson 
that Ivilchcner taught the n itives with his machine 
guns is not foigouen, and many will contend that the 
slaughter he indicted was justified by the consequen* 
res. But the establishment of civilizat on at Khar- 
toum will hardly serve as an excuse for wresting from 
their possession the lands of five million Bantus in 
South Africa, or for diivin^ the natives out of all the 
S dubrious highlands of the continent. 

The same paper observes : 

The opening of the world to general intercourse 
between the nations adds greatly to the task of 
governing the world. When the larger part of the 
world was shut up in snug compartments and most 
of the tribes and nations asked of what we call 
civilization only to be let alone, it was comparatively 
easy to arrange matters by making war and peace 
among the civiliz'd nations and meddling with the 
“semi-civilized and savage” people in distant parts 
just as much or as little as suited their interests and 
convenience. When a man-of-war of any European 
nationality sailed around the world, it was mere 
sport to bombard every native town or village as it 
passed, merely as a warning to look out and not 
offend a civilized Power. Now it is all diffeeent ; all 
men are beginning tp know . their rights, and, 
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maintain them. Vastly mo^ wisdotn 
iJ^nylrtue is required of statesmen now than ever 
JP^re. Will the supply run short as the task 
. ililcreases in difficulty ? 

' Why Great Britain Governs India. 

^ Tie Christian Register of Boston says 
that Indians in England and America 
Are commonly very careful to abstain 
from criticism of the British Government. 
The journal writes that Protap Chunder 
hlozoomdar seldom criticised it, but ‘the 
last time he visited Boston he was the 
gnest of a club of gentlemen at which in 
leburse of the evening remarks were made 
that irritated him, whereupon he“ gave 
Vent to an unwonted expression of dis- 
content. This drew out a rejoinder from 
Prof. Oppert who liad lived twenty years 
in Bombay. Pointing his finger at 
Mozoomdar he said with asperity, “ The 
reason you in India are governed by Great 
Britain is because yon hate each other 
worse than you hate the English.** The 
remark might have been made in a less 
offensive form by saying, “the treason you 
in India arc governed by Great Britain is 
because you have less confidence in each 
Other than you have in the English.** The 
American journal goes on to observe : 
‘‘The reason India is not self-governed like 
other British colonies is because it has no 
conscious self with a single aim, a 
national ideal, and an ambition, which 
can he expressed in all of the one hundred 
languages spoken by its many tribes and 
in us numerous principalities.** We arc 
fast* out-growing this deficiency. 

^The United States of Europe.” 

' To a crow all other crows arc not alike, 
though to us all crows may seem quite 
Alike. Similarly all peoples of Europe 
seem to us alike. Hence when wc read 
epecttlations regarding the feasibility of 
establishing a United States of'Europe,— 
speculations indulged in long before the 
war and revived after its outbreak,— it 
does not seem impracticable to many of 
tis. But the Vi^cstern peoples are really 
yery dissimilar. Here is what an American 
paper writes : 

When we talk about the United States of Europe 
. ihut is to be established after the close of the war, or, 

; what 18 more common, when we talk without thinking, 

. confronted with the fact that the nations of 

>mt>bpe are so difierciit that there is little in common 
a Bulgarian and the Englishman, or a 
;^|r||iiehmaii and a Prussian. Race, traditions, religion, 
public anil difierent aod 


for a time irreconcilable. All that is possible is 
compacts, treaties, mutual pledges, with not bnlj 
guarantees but means of enforcing them, so that they 
would not be mere scraps of paper. 

In the United States of America “there 
are differences so great, Bast and West, 
North and South, between, for instance,' 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Iowa, 
Texas, and California, that no such thing 
as unanimity is possible in regard to any 
subject of importance.’* Even in the 
United Kingdom of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, “there are as many 
modes of thought as there are nationali- 
ties.*’ For political unity and self-rule, 
then, uniformity is not a sine qua non. 
Indians need not despair. 

Leadership of Asia. 

In recent years the Japanese have been 
thinking and writing about their leader- 
ship in Asia. The Japan Magazine has 
summed up the views of the Yomiuri, a 
Japanese paper, on this subject. The 
Yotniuri in commenting on the new 
doctrine of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ says that 
the general idea has been that the peoples 
of the eastern continent should unite to 
check the expanding aggression of the 
white races in the East, but the paper is 
convinced that a combination of impotent 
peoples lacking in progressive ideas would 
be of little use in protecting either them- 
selves or others. 

That is undoubtedly true. The paper 
then observes in a patronising way : 

There can be no objection to China and India 
locking to their internal condition and preparing 
theinsulves for the diy of independence and self- 
government, but to advocate the union of all Asiatic 
peoples under Japan’s leadership is only to lead 
malcontents in India to seek a false refuge, which is 
not the proper way to promote the interest and 
happiness of the people of that country. If the Indians 
are in a condition they do not desire they have only 
themselves to blame ; and it would be a grave mistake 
to have them fancy that Jap in entertained any idea 
of encouraging them in dis.iflection. 

The advice to India implied in the 
above is as superfluous as would be the 
carrying of coals to Raniganj. Our good 
friends the Japanese may rest assured 
that we do not labour under any mis- 
conception as to Japan’s aim and ambi- 
tion. 

The cause of our depekidence and the 
means of recovering autonomy are thus 
pointed out : 

Instead of devoting careful and assiduous atten- 
tion to exploitatioa of tboir 'graat natund resources 



^e.ltidiaiis h^ye wasted their time by indulging In 
internal strife and so have come to be dependent on 
the white races. If they wish to recover Autonomy 
the only way to accomplish it is to fit themselves for 
such responsibility by showing their ability to develop 
the naturaU resources of their country. Plots against 
their rulers are as much crimes against themselves 
iras against the whites. The earth was not madp 
exclusively for any race or colour, but for those who 
can best use it and develop it. Jap in can have no 
sympathy with those who would stir up 300.000,0 >0 
people to wretched and impossible attempts at gain- 
ing an independence for which they are certainly not 
yet fitted. Those Japanese who try to disseminate 
Pan-Asian notions and advocate a Monroe doctrine 
for the Far East are mere impractical theorists who 
favour aggression rather than, the salvation of Asia. 
If an Asiatic federation were formed there is no 
doubt that Japan would be the best nation to 
become its leader ; but such a union at present 
is no more than a dream. The progress of western 
nations is due to their superior ability, and the best 
way to meet it ii with eq ual ability. Lacking this, all 
talk is futile. It may not, perhaps, be the duty of 
Asiatic nations to submit to western aggression, but 
inferior ability must inevitably bow to superior ability. 
In the final issue it is superior power rather than mere 
theories on principles that reaches a solution ! 


The Spirit of Japanese Leadership 
of Asia*” 

Some time ago a correspondeat signing 
himself “A Political Scientist’* wrote a 
letter, to the Herald of Asia, weekly 
paper conducted by the Japanese in the 
English language, in which he dwelt on the 
spirit of Japanese leadership of Asia. He 
wrote in part as follows 

To every sensible Asian statesman and Japanese, 
the spirit of Japanese leadership of Asia implies two 
fundamental points, (i) a check to Western aggression 
in Asia, (2) to bring about such conditions as will 
give other Asian people an opportunity to assert their 
existence as nations. This spirit is welcome by all 
friends of Asian independence. But Japanese leader- 
ship of Asia is an eye-sore to many— if not to all— of 
the Western Powers, because it interferes with the 
settled policy of the so-called while races. Ur. 
Bastford in his recent book China has formulated this 
policy in the following way : 

“A policy, rapidly taking place among the white 
races of the world, excludes the yellow races from five 
of the six continents, and a portion of the sixth. Since 
1848 Portugal has annexed approximately 800,000 
square miles of territory ; Belgium 9)0,000 ; Germany 
atm Russia each 1,200,000 ; the United States 
Looo.ooo ; France 3,200.000 ; Great Britain 3600,000 
white nations approximately 500,000 ; thus 
niaking 13,100,000 square miles of territory during 
iiie la^t seventy years, an area three and half times the 
size of Europe. The tendency at present is to exclude 
tAces from Europe* Africa, North America* 
in A • Australia and from Russian holding 

thn 1*'*’ ***^.lo confin^ them to the southern portion of 
e last condnent. The ^elusion policy- extends not 


only to 
people 


a&ianeie and Malayans but to the 


Japanese leadership of Asia ..meafiit^ 

Asia against this policy and so 'there is such a 
and cry in the European and American Press alPdm ! 
the world. ,r ; 

lie pointed out the means to be adoptoi 
to bring about Japanese leadership, which 
in his opinion is indispensably necessary ' 
for the good of Asia. 

If Asia is to live we have to give Japan, the pla^ 
of leader ; but the Japanese statesmen shoula see 
that the Japanese attitude towards the Orient, and 
the Japanese method of carrying out her policy of 

resistance to aggression of Western nations be such 
that the Oriental nations, specially China, may not 
object to this leadership. China does not want to be 
led by a spirit of antagonism against Japan ; but the 
Jap mesc attitude toward China has been misrepttr 
sented by those who do not want to see Japane^. 
leadership of Asia accomplished, and, to make matten 
worse, hotheaded Japanese military leaders showed 
their arrogance towards China. To make Japanw 
le.ulership of Asia an accomplished fact Japan mult, 
win over China to her side. This is not an easy 
as there are many enemies of this ideal at home and. 
abroad. But it must be accomplished for the sake of 
Asian integrity and can be accomplished by such acts 
of wise statesmanship on the part of Japan as will 
inspire unalloyed confidence in the mind of far-seeing 
statesmen of China. 

Decay and Rejuvenescence of Alia* 

As a sort of reply to the views of “A 
Political Scientist’ Mr. Yoshio Nitobe 
wrote a letter to the Herald of Asia in 
which lie observed that it was a mistake 
to look *‘for the causes of Asiatic bondage^ 
political as they are in India and econoooic 
as they are in China, to the aggression bf 
the West and not to the decay of the 
St; ' it of nationalism in the Orient. 

'if it were entirely due to the rapacious West that 
the Bast is in servitude, it might be a comparatiTsIy 
easy thing for Japan to assume the leadership of Asia; 
and stand as a bulwark against the greedy hands of 
Europe, but as long as the bacilli of national decay, 
are spread through the fibre of most Asiatic countries 
like a virus, Japan’s leadership of Asia agaiaat the 
West will mean little but a rhetorical phrase. 

**The onus of the responsibility for a rejuvenated 
Asia docs not therefore rest upon Japan hut upon the. 
other Oriental countries, especially India and Cbina*^ 
It is for them to stretch their slumbering limbs and tO- 
course new blood through their veins : for no nation . 
has ever found itself under the protection and fosterint*. 
of another nation, but only through the birth or re- ^ 
assertion of her own national will, under circumstances 
that seem at the time to present an impassable barrier. 

**In the meantime, for Japan to assume the;barden 
of all Asia on her soulders would not only court certain; 
destruction from the West to herself atid to her ideal . 
but, even if successful, would be only to win a freedom ■ 
for Asia which Asia would not have the judgment or ; 
the strength to enjoy.* 

Thsn follows some political phtli^pl^.; 






i^sbovirs that Mr. Nitobe has been an 
fapt pupil of the Teuton, though wc recog- 
nise that what he says is true as world- 
tacts go, but not true from the point of 
view of the ideal of world-politics and 
civilisation. 

riui afier all, the ativancc of civiliz ition does not 
lie in the equal distribiuion of power among various 
race^, whether competentoriucompf tent, — in the equal 
distribution of the world between the barkward K.ist 
and the progressive WcFt ; but in the enlrustinj* of 
the key of pio^r^^ss lo who have proved worthy. 

Therefore in the political world at least, whatever 
Tagore may make of the rommon bond of religion, 
art and philosophy in Asia, Japan is much nearer to 
Europe than she is either to t'hiua or India. Hut 
since Asia expects japan to act a p art whit h no nation 
can play, J apan*s course is one of no little difficulty. 
On the one hand she must play champion to the 
oppressed, on the other hand she knows only too 
well whose fault it is that the meek are ti olden 
under foot, and being a competent nation herself, 
she wishes to associate and cooperate with the very 
‘‘oppressors’' themselves. 

The time will s’.'on c ime when all will realise that 
the conception of Eist veisus West is merely a menial 
concept which has little substance, and which fades 
before the reality of a political, economic or mdii.uy 
bond; The dividing luie in the past has not been 
because one was Asia and the other Europe, because 
one was white and the other colored, be^ ause one was 
Christian and the other heathen, but uecauso one 
was nationally cornpetvnl and the utlier was imt. Japan 
by finding herself, leaped the gap and found tli.ii the 
West no longer opposed but co-operated v\ ith licr. 
This is what Asia m-iy learn from japan ; that thvre is 
no West cradling her down with iioii hand, but that 
there is a West waiting for her to operaii m 
should her people become self-respecting anci wouiiy 
nations. 

Mr. Nitobe speaks of “the entrusting 
of the keys of progress to those who Iia 70 
proved worthy.’' But what is progress i 
And what is the meaning C/f jirovi ng 
worthy ? .^nd have these “worthy” 
nations any^vhere made tlic “progress” of 
the “unworthy” peoples their only or main 
object ? ilas not exploitation of the “un- 
worthy” been the main object ? Of course 
“modern” “Japan is much nearer to 
Europe than she is either to China or 
India !” Tagore never disputed that fact. 
Mr. Nitobe says, Japan is exi)ected to 
“play champion to the oppressed.” Wliat 
a pity ! But who expected her to play 
such a quixotic part? Certainly not the 
“oppressed.” He also observes that Japan 
“knows only too well whose fault it is 
that the meek are trodden under foot,” 
We also know I There is a story that once 
upon a time a kid complained to Brahtni 
the Creator that whoever saw it wished 


to kill it and have a good dinneir. Theifef • 
upoa the god replied : “It cannot be help- 
ed : you are so meek and weak that 1 
myself am tempted to slay you and ap- 
pease my hunger,” The “competent 
nations” thus have mythological author- 
ity for their conduct. But though meek-,^ 
ness and weakness do constitute a crime/ 
those who take advantage of weakness 
and meekness to tread the weak and meek 
iiiuler fool cannot be held (ihsoltttely free 
from blame, and regarded as quite angelic ! 
It is undoubtedly a wise decision for “ii com- 
petent nation” to wish “to associate and 
cof)pcralc with the very ‘oppessors* them- 
sdves.” Mr. Nitobe speaks of co-opera- 
tion. But what is tiie meaning and object 
of this co-operation ? What does it mean 
to the “unworthy” and “iticompctent” 
nations ? How much of mutual trust and 
.sincerity underlies this co-operation ? 
There is a Bengali proverb that all thieves 
are cousins (literally, all thieves are sons 
of mothers wlui arc .sisters). Are co-opera- 
tion and this sort of cousinhood 
synonymous ? 

Notwithstanding Mr, Nitohe’s exhorta- 
tion we do not find any West waiting for 
our co-operation in any true sense. But 
he says that we must learn Llic lesson that 
there is such a Uest. “Until they have 
learnt this lesson and have put it into 
practice, we may expect Japan to be sus- 
pected and misunderstood at every turn, 
whatever she may do, by India, and especi- 
ally by China.” 

jap in has ilviuc her best to break down the Iradi- 
Ison of Asiatic sei vit ab: to the white min. It Is now 
India and Chin I’s part to go through the same palh 
of lire by which we aMaineil our real /ation . they have 
ourcxiniple. There is no ([uirk and easy path by 
win 'll Jap in c.in leaf] .\sia to independence. 

India and Japan- 

The Yonni/ri has stated that “it woukl 
be a grave mistake to have Indians fancy 
that Japan entertained an3^ idea of encour- 
agiiig them in disaflfeetion.” It is not the 
Japanese j)apcr which has written in 
this strain. Count Okuma also has spoken 
more than once to discourage “disaffec- 
tion” and ideas of independence in the 
minds of Indians and told us in effect not 
to expect any help from Japan. But why 
IS all this fuss made ? DidJhdians or the 
British . rulers of Indian.^ ejrer think that the 
Jap^ese really meant* to encourage 
disaffection in India? wh7 all this 






pro^8i:atk>n of tnbocence ? Japan mast 
not overdo the thing, remembering the 
French proverb that he who excuses him- 
self accuses himself ; otherwise people 
might say in the words of Shakespeare : 

, “The lady doth protest too much, 

Jf^mc thinks.” 

We have been also solemnly exhorted by 
Japanese statesmen and journalists not to 
expect Japan to be the liberator of India 
and the rest of Asia. We can assure our 
Japanese Iricnds etjually solemnly'' that we 
flo not cherish any such fooHsh’cxpcetation ; 
and that for two reasons. True liberation 
must come from within and not from out- 
side, though help and stimulus towards 
liberation may come from outside. The 
second reason is that Japan has not yet 
played the role of the liberator anywhere 
in Asia or elsewhere, but has already 
played the opposite role, and there is no 
indication in her p.sycliology and outward 
behaviour that she is ambitious of being 
aiiyUiing more than a copy of luirnpe in 
empire-building and commercial exploita- 
tion. 

What is Leadership ? 

Rightly or wrongly the impression has 
got abroad in the cunliiicnt ol A.sia that if 
Japan ever assumes the “leadership” of 
Asia, it will be the leadership of the drill- 
sergeant for licr own benefit. But even if 
she assumed the leadership of the orient 
for the latter’s liberation, we cannot think 
ol the prospect of Asia liccoining a camp 
of warring myriads \vitln»ui grave mis- 
givings. Not that we do not want to be 
free. The reason is, war is a relic of bar- 
barism, nnrl militarism gives a nation only 
the shadow of freedom and civilisation, 
not the substance. The soldier is a ])art of 
a iiiaehine, not a free man, and the supre- 
macy of militarism in any country or 
continent can nie.aii only its enslavement 
and rebarbarisation. It is true, up to the 
present the way to national liberation has 
generally lain through bloodshed, but 
we cannot believe that the heart and 
intellect of man ought not to or cannot 
devise a better way. 

^ As for real leadership, we do not believe 
.ly^an is yet fit to lead. She is the most 
elhcient fighter in Asia now ; there is no 
M of that. But there was a time when 
the Goths and Vandals and other barba- 
nan hordes were the best fighters in 
Europe ; that did not constitute them the 


leaders of that continent. We do not H ^ 
the least suggest that the Japanese” 
are in all respects like the Goths and 
Vandals ; we bring in their name 
only to show that military efficiency 
is not the only or chief qualification 
for leadership. The supreme question 
is not, can you kill ? but, can you save ? 
Not, can you hate ? but, can 3'ou love ? 
Japanese art is much admired ; but those 
who know sav that Chinese art is better 
and more original, Japanese art is deriva- 
tive. liven if Japanese art wore given the 
supreme place in Asia, that would not 
make Jaf)an the leader of There was 

a time when Italian art was supreme in 
the West ; that, however, did not make 
Italy the leader of liuropc. Spain at pre-. 
sent claims to be the home of the best 
European artist, but Spain does not lead 
in the oceiderit. Modern Japan is also fast 
becoming a manufacturing country. But 
that, too, cannot give her the place of 
leader in the East. 

We would assign to a nation its place 
in history according to its idealism as em- 
bodied and expressed in its spiritual 
mcs.^age, its literature, its philosophy" of 
life, its art, tlic sociology’ that it //res, — 
making the spirit, intellect and heart 
of man free, loving and paternal. We 
do not say that Japan h:is no message" 
for humanity'. But vve want to know what 
that message is ; we want to be able to 
judge of its (piality and its originality", in 
order to be able to decide whether she is 
tit to lead Asia in the j)atli of enlighten- 
ment, treed om, and love. In the West real 
leadership lias lielcmged to the soul of 
Judea and ol (o'eeee lor eentiirie.s cluriug 
which neither ol these conn tries has been 
a factor to reekim wiih in polities, in- 
dustry or cominoree. Do.s Japan possess 
a soul which is siieli a master soul as to 
be able to outlive political and economic 
vici.ssi tildes, leave its impress on tlie liuinan 
mind, and continue to iiitlncnce humanity 
(or untold ages ? That is the question 
which Japan must answer. 

Our Permanent Guest the Enemy. 

In our eager desire for Home Rule we 
must not forget a permanent guest in our 
midst which is devastating our homes in 
most provinces of India. It is the plague 
epidemic, which has found a hospitable 
abode in our liuts and cottages, and in 
dwellings of higher pretension, too, and 
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cffleemsto “hav€ come to stay/' to 

the words of Mr. Beatson Bell. Bat 
tiiough India is famous for her hospitality, 
voluntary and enforced, it will not do to 
harbour this unwelcome guest, this pesti- 
lential disease. The plague is primarily a 
poverty disease. Poverty causes chronic 
starvation and semi-starvation, decreasing 
the resisting power of the body. It is also, 
together with ignorance, the cause of in- 
sanitation. Therefore we have to fight 
poverty and fight ignorance, both ol wdiich 
. can be done more eflectively if we have 
self-rule. But even before we have got it, 
much can be done to improve the material 
condition of the people and to remove 
their ignorance. Let us do it. And in order 
that we may be able to doit, let us not 
forget to study the weekly'- plague returns. 

The Hunger Strike. 

Have wc forgotten the hunger strikers ? 
What has become of them ? Has any one 
succumbed ? How many, if any, still keep 
to their resolve ? How many have begun 
to take their food ? How n.any are being 
forcibly fed ? Is there no means of obtain- 
ing news of them ? 

State Prisoners and Detenus. 

India is like a continent. The major 
provinces of India arc like sepanitc 
countries in extent and population. 
Each province has its own wants, miseries 
and grievances to think of. Hence it is 
difficult for the newspapers of an 3 " pro- 
vince to describe in detail all the events 
and affairs of the other provinces and 
make adequate comments thereupon. 
Btill it must be said that there are several 
papers, particularly outside Bengal, which 
make great efforts to jjlay the part of all- 
India journals. To them and to all other 
papers we appeal to print in extenso 
all the questions and answer.-, in the 
Bengal Council relating to state prisoners 
and detenus, and make careful e^.mmeiits 
on them. For the question is of national 
importance. To our countrymen in all 
parts of India we appeal to read these 
questions and answ’ers and the eommenls 
made thereupon by the AwriUi linznr 
Pairika and the Bengalee, Copies con- 
taining the same can be procured at the 
cost of a few annas only. We name these 
papers, as, belonging to Bengal, they 
naturally find it possible to devote more 
apace to the subject than the newspapers 
of other provinces. 


EoR 

The people have cause to • be very 
grateful to all newspapers which devote 
attention and Space to the subject. 
Honourable members of the Bengal Council, 
like Babus Bhabendra Chandra Ray, 
Akhil Chandra Datta, Kislioriraohan 
Chaudhiiri, Ambica Charan Majumdar, 
and Radhacharan Pal, and others who 
have taken active interest in the fate of 
the detenus and political prisoners, are 
entitled to the warmest thanks of the 
public. It is well known who are making 
the most strenuous efforts. We do not 
mention their names particularly, in order 
to avoid any invidious comparison. 

Highly praiseworthy, too, arc the public 
spirit and human sympathj" of those who, 
at great personal risk of themselves he\ \ . 
iutcnied, are supplying the honqurable 
members with accurate information in 
order to enable them to frame questions, 
move resolutions and make speeches. 

Even if it be taken for granted that all 
political prisoners and detenus arc guilty, 
they arc cntitleil t*) humane treatment. 
And questions wust continue to be asked 
to ascertain whether they got it in the 
past and are getting it now, and to ensure, 
as far as wc can, that they get it hereafter. 
True, the hcl[)lessncss of the public and tJic 
representiitives of the public is very humi- 
liating an 1 depressing. But nevertheless 
there must be persistence. 

The detenus and state prisoners shouUl 
under no circumstances lose lieart. If 
innocent, their sufferings arc lioly oticrings 
at the feet of God in the cause of frccdoiii. 
Ill the ease of those, if anv, who may have 
been guilty of some technical or real 
ofleiice, their enforced solitude gives them 
the opportunitj^ to remould their lives 
and consecrate them to the service 
of God and humanity. Their suffering, 
too, are by no means fruitless. They 
can, it thev will, come out of the lire o! 
tribulation chastened and strengthened 
for the work which lies before all Indians. 
Innocent or guilty, all should bear in 
mind that 

“Stuiic Wc'ills tlo nut. a prisun make 
Nor iron bars a caj<e, 

Minds iutunenl and ffukt take 
That fur a Iicrmitagc’ 

and also that llic mind is its own place 
and can make a heaven oi hel! of itselt. 

Who are the real rulers of Bengal ? 

It has often been said in Indian news- 
papers that though viceroys and govern 





may come and go the Indian civil 
service goes on for ever ruling the country, 
and that, therefore, the covenanted civi- 
lians are the real rulers of Iticlia. But 
there is reason to believe that in recent 
years, particularly in Bengal, the civilians 
j^ave been dethroned and the police have 
installed themselves in their place. The 
latest data for some such inference are 
furnished by two cjucstions asked and the 
answers given to them in the Bengal 
Council on Januar^'^ 22 last, which are 
(piotcd below. 

'fhe HoiiMiIg U.ibn .\kljil Ch.indiM asked •, - 

LXXIX. (i) Is it a fact that shortly before the 
intcrriinent of H.ibu Naj^emlra Kiunar (iiiha Uay, 
Mr. W. S. -\die, District Maxistraie of Xoakhali 
^ave hiirt a ceitifu ate to the etTect that — (i) bis ch.ir.ic- 
ler was very ^^ood ; (li) be b itl been a very usef d 
member of society, and fiii) lie li id been d >in^ many 
works of public uiiliiy r (b) Is it also a f u:t th.al ibo 
Divisional t’oinniissioner, Mr. I*. C. De, ccrlitied 
that be was convinced -(i) that die "detenu’* w.ts not 
an anarchist, and (ii) that he was n.‘t inimic.dly d'^- 
posed towards llie llriiisb (lovernnif'ni ? The flon’ole 
Mr. Kerr repied : ‘‘;‘a) and (b) Ve^ but from the 

information in the possos.-’on of Govei ntnenl they 
were not salistierl that these ic^itinioni.ds had been 
^iven on a correct apjnecialion of th-e whole fav.tsd‘ 
riie llon’ble Fiabii Akhil Chandra Itatt.i farther 
asked : 

(f) 'Is it a fact lint the l.b.itrut M .ij; i. 'itr.it e of 
lloOj;jhiv e\pressed liini -.elf a? satisiie<| with the con- 
(hirt of Ikdiii jyfjlisb C'h.india ('diMs.h-' (^ ) 1 ,^ it 

also a fact that the then l>..sln<.l M:ij;i>trate nf Haoj^ii’y 
testified to the inn'>cen<‘e of I 5 abn d\nti.>h Chandia 
I'lhosli after ho was arrested, and tried to • '*nvin' e the: 
officer in rhaij^e of infc*rnments on this point r 
The Hon’ble Mr. Kerr replie*! : 
tO and C') Dll le.irniiij; of the iric.-^t -'f' Jyoinh 
Chandra I iho'.h the UibliiC' Ma^'lslrate of fl0v.*i4lily 
wrote to iiujiiife the leastnn and staled tint he believeil 
Jyotisli had i rten str.dudjt lor the past ::o nionih- 
during which he had been arqMainied wiih him. I'lic 
District M.iipstr.ile was infiivnu'.i of the i ase against 
jyotish (diose : o is not a f.iet tli.ii he leaoficd to Ids 
innocence or tried to (onvim.e the olfi' rr ai cliari;e of 
inteir.menls on this point. 

The name of this District Magistrate is 
Air. Bradlc\'-Birt. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta bastd his 
questions on a staleineiit which the mother 
of Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, m.a., had 
placed before him, and which has been 
published in the 4l//t7'/Ia [^ilrikn 

(2()th January, town edititm), which all 
oiir readers should niakc it a point lt» 
read in full. Tiie VnlrikKi lalls it "a 
ghastly tale, calculated to melt even a 
stone.** We make some ''xtracts from it. 

. “4- Duriny these years jyotish bad several inter- 
''tews with Wr. Brudley-Biit. the Ma*{istiate and 
collector of Hooghly. Mr. Bradley* Birt was all alon*; 
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very well satisfied with the cone 
much interest in him. Jyntish 
member of the St. John A 
Hooyhly District Centre, and • took much interest in 
it. Jyotish h.id thus a clean record tliroiij'hout, an 4 
his movements were utterly devoid of any shadow of 
suspicion ; for which facts Mr. Biadleydfirt, the 
District M !i.;isir;ite of Hoo.i;bly, may be referred to. 

“5. , The Ke:«^n of Suspicion Commenced with the 
enactment of the Defence of India Act, ‘‘An Instrument 
for enforcin;^ loj^aliscd Despodsin’’. Rut the conduct 
of Jyoli''li w is ;d)‘)vt! any shadow of :>uspicion even 
dnnni' the Rt-ijin of Suspicion. Sohi.s sudden arrest on 
3rd J;inu.iiy 1017* not only surprised us hut also Mr; 
Rr.ulley-Rirt, ihc District Officer. Thi.s noble Officer 
tried bis best and fuiij^lit to the last, even to the 
disiile.isme of the officials at Simia, to save Jyoti^ 
from Ins ddfi' iillies after he was arrested, Jyotish is 
tjuile innocent ami is a victim of misplaced suspicion 
of the omnipotent C. I. D. an<l I have reasons to be- 
lieve tbit no dilinite evidence has been obtained 
•v.^ain.'^t him. 

‘fi Dn the day on which .lyotish wa^ arre.sted the 
bou-^e in whidi we lived was thor-an^hly searched by 
the <*. 1 . D. men a si‘'ti'tl by the laical Police, but 

nothin.v* incrimin ilinji was found. At first Jyotish was 
k<?pt in the lloof-hly Jail, whne Ve has comfortably 
hjd>'efl. Mr. Rr id!ey-[Jii I r>fien saw him there, 
i imsoled him, and j^ave him his word dial he would do 
bis best to Liet him released. My brother and other 
male rel ilivcs were fien'icntly allowed to see him 
in J.i:l. 

kTom the answers to the interpellations 
♦ lUotetl above it seems that either 
District Magistrates do not know ail 
the facts connected with suspects, or 
are not jdaced in possession of them, 
or cannot correctly a])preciate the 
whole facts (even a Commissioner 
cannot do it). T rider the circumstances, 
the public may be justified in thinking 
that the jxdicc are not only the facts- 
gathereis and tacis keepcrs. but also the 
intellect-keepers, and conscicncc-kccpers ot 
Government. 

The Legality of Solitary Confinement. 

J’lie Hun’ble Hahu Aklii! (.’li.imlra Datta asked : — 
b\.\l. (:i) Is It .1 faD that Babu Jyoiivh Chandra 
CihoL.h h.i? been lined in a solitary crll ? If so, for 
wiMt period has ht: been so confined ^ 

• b; Is It .1 1 1. t that the mother of Babu Jyotish 
Cliaiuli.i (iho.sli repoatcdly lumplaincd of her 

sun's detentiCM in .1 solitary ceil r 

e • W'lli the (‘.owrnmvni be pIcMscd to sUte for 
vhat j.anpos*' .nul iindt i wli.il law be h.is been kept 
■ai •.onimed : 

'I he Hcn'ble Mr Ken itj-hcd : 

“'.i), (b) and (l) lyoi sli l.'iandr.i tihosh was accom- 
iiiiulatf'd in a scpaiale lvII in the H.ijshahi J.ol till 
the end of .March, after which he shared a cell with 
anulluT Stale prison lt.'* 

The question and answer are printe'^ 
both in the Hcngulce and the A inrit^lJ^ 
Parika as given above. It is ^^niishia 
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^^!4:l?^ kerr did not a part (c) of 

,,je question, viz., “for what purpose and 
finder what law he (Jyotish Babu) has 
been kept so confined in a solitary cell/* 
The reason, the public may be justified in 
concluding, why Mr. Kerr did not an- 
swer this part of the (|uestioii is that there 
is no law which authorises any public 
serv£int to keep a stale prisoner in a 
“separate cell**, the euphcmisiii for solitary 
confinement. But though such confinement 
is thus admittedly illegal, no officer has 
yet been punished for such unlawful con- 
duct. Bengal Regulation III of ISIS lays 
down that “due attention should bo paid 
to the health of every State prisoner con- 
fined under the said Regulation.** Such 
confinement has been found in practice to 
seriously impair physical and mental 
health. According to Indian criminal law, 
too, no prisoner of nny kind can be kept 
in solitary confinement for more than 
14? days at a stretch. But nuany state 
prisoners and detenus have been so con- 
fined for more Ilian that period. In the 
case of Jyotish Babu, wc learn from Mr. 
Kerr that he was trasferred to Rajsluihi 
Jail on the 3rd Februar 3 ^ 10.17, and 
was kept there in a separate cell till 
the end of March. So he had to spend 
at least fjfty six dnys in solitary conlinc- 
ment. Even if Jyotish Babu were the 
worst criminal, which ho ccrt.ainly is not, 
the treatment he received was unlawful. 
Government should find out the officer or 
officers guilty of this unlawful conduct 
pqmsh him or llieni adcr|u.' 3 t''^'v trickcii 
at U weak aiL. ’ ignorant 

paniaH«:s/i///‘<'ilIage woman belonfjinK to 
an unarmed emasculated nation remaming 
unarrested for some time, as to arrest ni'o 
women one of whom was ccrtninly inno- 
^nt and as the event showed, botli of 
whom were innocent. The British elatm 
to be a chivalrous nation But w e find an 
officer serving the Britisli t/overiiment 
making two innocent young pnruunnslim 

women, one of whom is enciente, walk at 

night on foot to the /iammdar s cutchery, 
exposed to the gaze of the public, speiwl 
the night there away from their relatives, 

- and walk again to the police station at 
Indas. They were then taken to Bankura 
by rail, and were again made to walk on 
foot from the railway station to the thana, 
‘ ^'distance of about two miles, exposed to 
the public gaze. They were kept in the 
' lock-up, and then had to pass many days 
• to jail previous to their rekase. 


for long terms of years. CloisUted secftislba te at 
artificial condition quite at variance with litinian 
instincts and habits, and the^treatment long ebnfi- 
uued. has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on 
mtiral grounds if regeneration bus been compassed 
[This we do no admit, and in any case it applies- 
only to proved criminals. Kd., Af.f? ], but it is only.,^ 
another form of capital punishment.” 

The writer of the article from which we , 
have (|uotctl above was no inexperienced 
layman, but Major Arthur George Frede- 
rick Griffiths, His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Prisons. In the same article he says that 
“some advanced thinkers have denounced** 
“the invention of the separate cell** “as 
the greatest crime of the present age.** 

Wc think Government should give the 
(piietus to all wild guessing by declaring 
wlo’' solitary confiucmcnt is resorted to. 

The case of Prfessor Jyotish Chandra 
Gosh, M*A* 

III reph’^ to a ({uc.stion asked by^ Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Kerr said 

Jyotish Chandra Ohosh was examined on the 
charges a*,iainsl him aivl j^ivon an oppoituniLy of 
them ; lie wrote hiinself on the record of the 
examination that he dui not wibh to add anything to 
what he had said. llewa.snot provideti with a copy 
ofthechar>{e lo^;rther with a sliileinent of the evi- 
dence adduced against liini. 

The answer seems self-contradictory. * 
If “he was not provided with a copy of the 
charge together with a statement of the 
evidence adduced against him,** how was 
he ^iven fin v t)l exjjlaining 

If noii-olli-ktl visitors arc rcqiiuva 
ordinary prisoners, why are tbt'y nniu- 
ccssary'for state prisoners 1 hey arc 
iivire necessary, seeing tint Uicrc is an 
impression in the public mind that politic.! 
prisoners are not treated as they ought 
to be But as Government oflicers know 
and feel that they are not the servants 
but the masters of the people, they do not 
care to remove publie suspicion. 

The case of the Bolpur school-boy. 

Government have issued a communiqiic 
on the case of .\nathbandhu Chaudhun, 
a 1« year old lad of Sir Kabmdranatli 
Tagore’s Santiniketan school, who was 
arrested under the Defence of India rules 
in December last. He was, it is said, 
arrested in consequence of a statement 
which he made to the police. But what « 
this statement, and how was »t obtained . 
And has its accuracy been tested W 
among other means, refereace to the beau 







of t^cller Jybtish Baba is insane, or he is 
lldVP 

II he is insane, he became so “shortly 
after his transfer to Rajshahi.** As he was 
not insane before his arrest, or, after his 
arrest, in Ilooghly and Calcutta, Govern- 
Jrment *s morally bounrl to explain why he 
became ins uic “shortly after his transL^r 
to Rajshahi.” Ashe wjis kept in solitary 
confinement in Rajshahi J lil from the first 
week of February ti’l the end of March, 
that fact may explain his mental derange- 
ment ; or was there any addition il cause 
in the form of ill-treatment by subordi- 
nate officic'il ? Government ought to find 
this out. 

If Jyotish Babii is not insane, hut sim- 
ply “nialingcrinur,” “feigning,” wli}^ has he 
necn kept in a Lunatic Asylum since April 
1017, and why is ho still there ? It does 
not require ten months* observation to 
find out whether a man is feigning insani- 
ty. What does “mentally the same*' mean. 

If Jyotish Babu is not insane, why has 
not his mother received any reply to her 
letters to him since Kith February last ? 
Are not her letters allowed to reach him, 
or is he incapable of reading and answer- 
ing tliem ? And why have the relatives 
of the prisoner failed after rcpcatcfl 
attempts to see Jyotish Babu even once ? 

‘ Mr. Kerr has indeed said that “permission 
was given to them to see him once a 
month.” But that seems to have been 
a mere apolO'^refcreucc to tlie alleijations o! tor- 
^fuVe' u»«i(ie ayainst the polit'e by Moteuu' Xalini Kuiita 
Ghosh, which was slated to have formed the subject 
(if an inquiry in the answer to unslaried (|uesiu)ii 



answer to unslarietl 

No, XXXiX'a'^kod at a ineetinjj of the Legislative 
Council held on the Srd July, l‘dl7. will the Govern- 
iWcMit be pleased to state the result of the said inquiry? 
(Iv) Will the (iovernnient be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of tlie statement made by the said 
Naliiii Kanta Ghosh, to the DislrieL Magistrateof 
Dacca, as also the medical report about him by the 
Civil Surgeon of Dacca and the Assistant Surgeon of 
Narayangunge. Is it a fact that there is an entry 
in a register kept at the Dacca Central Jail, indica- 
ting the marks (jf violence on the person of Uic said 
Kalini Kanta Ghosh .at the time ot his admission into 
the said jail ? Will the Government be p1ea«ed to lay 
on the table any such entry or statement which may 
be contained tu any of the jail records ? 

The Bon’blc Mr. Kerr replied : — 

Nalini Kanta Gliose was arrested on the otli 
August. 1916, and arrived at Calcutta in custody on 
the 11th August. On the 17th August he was sent 
to Allahabad to stand his trial. He was produced 
before a Magistrate there but made no complaint ot 


waited for two days and then canic back. 
Mr. Gumming was again approached. He 
had given a note of permission before. He 
now advised that it should be sent with 
the c'lpplication. There was some delay in 
sending the applic ition. The Magistrate 
replied this time that the permission was 
an old one an! a fresh permission was 
recjuired. The application was sent back 
to Babu B. B. Mitter. It shoul 1 be noted 
here that on the margin of the application 
it was first writcMi— “Sup.^rinlendcnt 
Asylum : please arrange for the inter- 
view.” “'Plus Ins been forbidden,” was 
written Itelow that and then the whole 
was struck out. This took place in . 
the early part of lAwmb^r last. S*nce then 
the relatives havi* almost given up the 
hope of getting an interview with the 
prisoner. 

These facts may serve to explain why 
Mr. Ivcrr did mit answer ^^r. Akhil 
Chandra Da t la’s question : 

“is it afdct that his rel.itives h ive n it succeeded 
in getting rui iniervicw wiDi him although several 
attempts h,.ive bjeu m i L* witli this object ?" 

What the Rowlatt Committee should do* 

If the Committee whicli has been ap- 
pointed to cmiuire into the existence of 
a revolutionary conspiracy» &e.. and whicli 
is presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, is 
to do its duty properly, it ought to be 
placed ill a position to interview all state 
prisoners and detenus. They must be con- 
islL-^vvith their accusers and the wit|5' 
abscondei Thev must 

by mere efflux ol time. 

The Late Prof. Manindranath Seth. 

Prof. Manimlranath Setli, M. se., was a 
brilliant graduate, havms stood first in the 
firstclassintheM.se. examination of his 

a Bold medal. II. 

vice-nrincinal of the Daulatpur college, and 
an examiner to the Calcutta University. He 
Jis'a successful professor and very popu- 
Ilf with his students. He was a nob^ 
minded servant of the poor, and did poA 
work in connection with free night schods 
and other philanthropic movements. That 
was what probably roused the suspunon 
of the police. He was arrested on the 28th 


before a Magistrate there but made uo complaint oi oi xnt pwuv.^. nnlitical oficnce. 

iMtreatracnt in Calcutta, and there is no record of any AugUSt for SOme alkg^ ^ nf nhthi 

uijuriis being found on him then. While at Allahabad tT-qg «o W UO more, having aiea ol pnwt- 


vijuriis being found on him then. While at Allahabad 
he wri^e two letters, one to bis uncle and the other 
^0 his ^ 9 ther, in which, he mentioned the fact that he 


Ho,piw: n. 
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^ _ aii*" (which fneaas a woman who 
A^ording to the custom of her people lives 
«ecludcd in the zenana) of the name of 
of village Shabajpnr, under the 
Defence of India Act. After her arrest had 
- been effected, the Police Superintendent 
: coming to know that there was another 
young woman of the same name, related 
to the first Sindlmhal in a neighbouring 
village, the latter also was arrested I Of 
course, there was a proper display of armed 
constables, officers, &:c., considering that 
the rebels to be bagged were so formidable. 
Owing to agitation in the papers, liowever, 
Government came to know what had been 
,done and both the women were set free. 
This shows that both were perfectly inno- 
cent. Why then were thc^" arrested ? The 
Police Superintendent, morcoYcr, had 
orders to arrest only one woman of the 
name of Sindhiibala. Why did he arrest 
two ? The British Empire has been found 
strong enough to successfully figlit the 
Germans, who luid, after twenty years of 
preparation, constituted themselves the 
most formidable and dlicicnt figliting 
machine in the world’s history. Such a 
powerful Empire would not certainly have 
been overturned, if the police had waited 
a^alay or a week or even a month to 
definitely ascertain which of the two 
Siudhubalas, if aiu', was really guilty or 
• suspected to be guilty. The Englisli aVe a 
brave people. An officer serving a Govern- 
/jment conducted by such a brave 
^ninght not to have been so paniuot 

thought otuicriuabdv. tricken 
weak am.Mguorant 
Dan/an«(5A'/H‘villa.i;e womati belonging to 
an unarmecl emasculated nation remaining 
nnarrested for some time, as to arrest i ivo 
women one of whom was ccrUimly nino- 
cent.and, as the event shovved, both of 
whom were innocent. _ 'Ihe British elaiiii 
to be a chivalrous nation. But we hud an 
officer serving the British (jovernment 
making two imiocent young paril/tnusluti 

women, one of whom is enciente, walk at 

night on foot to the Zammdar’s cutchcry. 
exposed to the gaze of the public, spend 
the night there away from their relatives, 
-and walk again to the police station at 
■ Indas They were then taken to Bankura 

by rail, and were again made to walk on 

‘foot from the railway station to the thana, 
A distance of about two miles, exposed to 
the public gaze. They were kept in the 
riock-np, and then had to pass many days 
■ previous to their release. 


imagmar 3 ' stts- 


Public servants dare to heap such ^ ^4 
nities and miseries even on our inai??Mx 
women^ quite indifferent to our feelings, only 
because they feel we are a lielpless people 
to whom Government are not responsible. 
Wc \yill not add to our degradation and 
liinniliation by further futile criticism of 
the action of officers who in theory are our 
servant. s blit in realil}' behave like irres- 
pfuisihle lords anfl masters. A prayer for 
their punishment would be contemptible, 
and a dcniaml lor it would be ludicrous. 

One perfectly innocuous suggestion we 
may. however, be allowed to make to 
Indian fathers and mothers : ‘‘IJefore you 
give a name to your daughter or son, 
consult the C. I. I). Avoid the names of all 
past, present ami future male and female 
criminals, suspects ami 
pcots.^’ 

Non-official Visitors for Political 
Prisoners. 

In the fixing il lyegi.slativc council, 

The 1 1 j:r »lc l\ii Milieadia (’hvindr.i Mitra 
B.ibaiiiir asked 

Will ihe (.i n'cmincMit b(?. j)!<.Ma« 1 tn lay on the 
tab t: a st.Ut; ml-iU ^)i >.vin^ the n.i'iios of norvollicial 
v 'r^itors win Ji ivr* ‘i.ia! y apeoinlcd to visit 

polifril •. ortli.icd ill llir J lils of ? 

't’.K* )I ‘n’ble .Mr. Kinr ifplied : 

Tile ( i 1)1 India u*idoi -.ci’ln).! 4 uf 

Re^ir.iliun III of ti'jiS have in the .rise of eieii Stale 
priso ler in Biiiij; il appointtid ibe D.slrna Mui^isirate 
to vi.Sit such pn.smer, N j non oirijial visitors have 
J2;‘'’givevi’ 'vvn* ^ 

.1 , 

If iion-olfijial visitors are r^quiiv-xl lOr 
orcliiuiry prisoners, \vh\'' arc fh^*y unne- 
cessary for state prisoners ? 1 hey arc 

more necessary, seeing that there 
impression in the public mind that politieal 
prisoners are not treated as they ought 
to be. But as Government officers know 
and feel that they are not the servants 
but the masters of the people, they do not 
care to remove public suspicion. 

The case of the Bolpur school boy. 

Government have is.sucd a conunuui(]uy 
Oil the case of Anathbandhu Chauclhun, 
a 16 year old lad of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Sintiniketan school, who was 
arrested under the Defence of India rules 
in December last. He was, it is saicJ> 
arrested in consequence of a statement 
which he made to the police. But what is 
this statement, and how was it obtaineu . 
And has its accuracy been 
among other means, reference to the nea 
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of the school where the boy has beeo 
*oucated for the last eigfht years and 
where he was only 24 Hours before his 
arrest ? 

The boy was arrested on the 22nd De- 
cember and was interviewed by his father 
ton the 4th January. Why was not informa- 
tion regarding his arrest sent to his father 
and to Sir Rabindranath Tagore, im- 
mediately after his arrest ? Thu Amritn 
B^ar Patrika of the 23rd January last 
SLSKS 

MU inlervievy tike pl.ice earlier? 
I hen, IS It a fact that the petition of the father and 
Sir Rabindra Nath's telegram to the Magistrate 
elicited no reply regarding the charges against 
Anaih . Is it, again, a fact that tliey in the Asram 
got no information about the boy\s detention ?Furthei\ 
is it a fact tliat the father was asked to indirectly 
incriminate the hoy by undertaking to keep him under 
his guardianship ? riie co nmunique is absolutely 
silent on these important points. 

1 he most astounding statement in the communiciue 
is that, the (3overnniciit is not yet satisfied as regards 
his guilt or innocence, though he has passed full one 
month, the period of incubation, in jail. Under the 
t ule he must be releii.sed from custody after the expiry 
of one month. But instead of being set free, he will 
be interned in (,\ilcutta and fresh enquiries will be 
insiimted into the case. But is not a full month quite 
enough for the C. I, 1). to study his biography and 
collect all the crimes he lias committed during his .short 
life of sixteen summcis ? 

Alleged Torture of a Detenu- 

In the Bengal Council, 

The fTon'ble Habii Rhabendra Chandra Ray 
[ asked (a) With reference to the allegations of tor- 
ture made against the police by Melenu’ Nalini Kania 
Ohosh, which wfis slated to have formed the suliject 
of an inquiry in the answer to unstarred question 
No, XXXiX asked at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council held on the *Jrd July, 1917, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the result of the said imjuiry ? 
(li*) Will the Govern men t be ple.aseil to lav on the 
table a copy of the statement inmle by the said 
Naliiii Kanta Ghosh, in the District Magistrate of 
Dacca, as also the medical report about him by the 
Civil Surgeon of Dacca and the Assistant Surgeon i>f 
Narayaiigunge. Is it a fact that tlierc is an entry 
in a register kept at the Dacca Central Jail, indica- 
ting the marks of violence on the person of the said 
Nahni Kanta Ghosh at the time of his admission into 
the ^id jail ? Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table any such entry or statement which maV 
DC contained in any of the jail records ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Kerr replied 
Nalini Kanta Giiose was arrested on the 5th 
arrived at Calcutta in custody on 
fH All August. On the I7th August he was sent 
b*.f stand his trial. He was produced 

“af?istrate there but made no complaint of 
and there is no record of anv 
While at Allahabad 
t-A letters, one to his uncle and the other 

to tii8 Q||ro^er^ in whicli.he mentioned the fact that he 


had been kept at Calcutta for seven days 
for arrangements to be made for his defence, but thcr., 
was hot the slightest hint of any ill-treatment at the 
hands of the police. On the 3 1st August he was sent 
to Narayanganj to stand his trial there, and was 
produced before the Sub-divisional Officer on the 3ad 
September, when for the first time he complained of 
ill-treatracnt by the • police in Calcutta between the 
loth and 17th August. He was examined by the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon, who reported that there were 
a numl>er of scratches, bruises and abrasions on liia 
person, some of which he described as severe. Nalini 
Kanta Ghosh was transferred to the Dacca Jail and 
examined on the 18th September by the Civil Surgeon, 
who reported that there were .some faint marks on hla 
wrist, upper arm and back, the results of very 
superficial scratches ; he described them all as slight. 

On receipt of these reports an inquiry was made 
by Government, with the result that they considered 
it established that the allegations against the 
Calcutta police were false. Government do not consi- 
der it desirable to lay on the table the reports and 
statements regarding the case. The case is now 
nearly eighteen months old, while Nalini Kanta 
(tIiosIi has been an absconder for over a year. 

The reason why in his Allahabad letters 
the prisoner did not complain against' the 
police may have been that he would again 
be in their hands. The marks of scratches 
brui.scs and abrasions, &c., found by the 
Civil Assistant Surgeon and described by 
him as severe on the 2nd September, may 
naturally have appeared slight to the 
Civil Surgeon on the 18th September. But 
severe or slight, what were they due to ? 
Mr. Kerr is silent on that point. And why 
are the statements and reports regarding 
the case to be kept secret ? They are not 
international state secrets. That the case 
is 18 months old and the prisoner is an 
absconder arc points irrelevant to the 
questions asked. If there were something 
wrong, the wrong would not become right 
by mere efflux of time. 

The Late Prof. Manindranath Seth. 

Prof. Manindranath Seth, m. s:., was a 
brilliant graduate, having stood first in the 
first class in the m. sc. examination of his 
year and obtained a gold medal. lie was 
vicc-principal of the Daulatpur college, and 
an examiner to the Calcutta University, He 
was a successful professor and very popu- 
lar with his students. He was a noble- 
minded servant of the poor, and did good 
work in connection with free night schools 
and other philanthropic movements. That 
wa.s what probably roused the suspicion 
of the police. He was arrested on the 28th 
August for some alleged political offence. 
He is now no more, having died of phthi- 
sis iu the Medical College Hospits^l. The 
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the Commission tangible proofs 
r^the intelligence and capacity of our 
C. 1. D., which no dead writing on paper 
Can do. 

' We shall cite a few instances of the 
methods of “criminal investigation” in 
political cases, as known to us. (The 
real names of persons and places are 
suppressed.) 

I. Miss Sylvia Creeper is a Bengali 
lady teacher. A young police sub-inspec- 
tor walks into her room unannounced and 
asks, “Are you S. C. ? Did you lend your 
Jevons* Logic to so-and-so (an accused 
in a political case) ? You know him then ?” 
The fact is that she had got rid of that 
text-book a dozen years ago, after her 
examination, and it had in time come into 
the possession of so-and so. But as it bore 
her name on the title page, she was sus- 
pected as his accomplice. 

II. A young man was brought under 
arrest before an Internment Officer, 
when the following dialogue took place 
between them : 

Officer— You are a friend of X and an 
anarchist like him. 

' Youth— No, Sir, I don’t know him at all. 

Officer.— You are a liar. You lent him 

Z our Sully’s Psychology quite recently. 

ook here ; here is your book which we 
have seized in his house. 

The youth then explained that he had 
sold the book to a hawker in College Street 
and X may have bought it from the latter. 
As the transaction was very recent, the 
hawker’s memory of it was fresh, and he 
bore out the youth’s statement when 
asked. 

How many of the interned, we ask, are 
^iven such a full and fair chance of defence, 
mstead of being verbally told some vague 
■ charge and their reply recorded hv the 
police being then placed before the Director 
of Internments ? Mr. Rowlatt might in- 
quire of some of the youth as to exactly 
how they were examined before and during 
internment. 


your son an opportunity of clearing his 
character, and you refuse to produce him ! 
You have to thank yourself for his fate.” 

The fact is that the C.T.D. man op his 
return had submitted a report stating 
“Father declines to produce his boy !” 

IV. When Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose i . 
visited Henares to attend the opening of 
the Hindu University, the C.I.D. took 
down his name and address on his alight- 
ing at the station. Sending his luggage to 
his quarters, he however went to Sarnath 
first. A policeman in the meantime came to 
the address he had given and asked : “Has 
jogendra Chandra arrived here today ?’ 
The people of the house replied, “No. 
What sort of man is this Jogendra ?” The 
C. I. D. man consulted his note-book and 
replied, “A fair youth of 25 or 26.” [His 
enemies say that SirJ. C. Bose is turned 
of 58.] 

Now, such are the faithful chroniclers 
on whose written reports and untested 
evidence, hundreds of our young men have 
been deprived of liberty, health and bread. 

V. As for the evidence of accomplices, 
on which Lord Carmichael built the case 
for the prosecution, wc respectfully invite 
Mr. kowlatt to call for the statements of 
the approvers in the Alipur Bomb Case 
and the Howra Gang Case. There he will 
find what sort of men have been denounced 
as accomplices in a conspiracy to subvert 
British rule in India by voilent crimes. 
Two great editors, each now 70 or there- 
abouts, are there described as anarchists ! 

VI. In some cases, the accusation 
against the interned persons has been en- 
tirely varied from time to time, no specific 
and clear charge has been brought against 
them ill their presence, and no written 
reply taken. But the cat was let out ol 
bag when the police authorities remarked 
with Pickwickian doginaticness, “He knows 
much about the conspiracy, but is not tell- 
ing us. Wc cannot set him at liberty,’ 

What is Mr. Rowlatt doing for these 
victims of mere suspicion ? 


III. An Internment Officer sent a ^ . . i? i j 

C.I.D. man and verbally asked the father Deputations to England, 

of a home-domiciled” to bring him to We heartily support the 
Calcutta for examination. The father very send a deputation to England . to tell tn 
rightly replied that he had no power to people there the truth about Indi^ wt 
remove the boy from his place of domicile hope, in addition to well-lnform^ . 
without a written order from the authori- good speakers, some will be sent who wi 
ties. Next day when the father waited on be able to effectively contradict mteres 
the officer he found that Burra Sahib in lies and misrepresentations in the Bri 
:|k towering rage and exclaming, “I give Bress^ and oth(Krwis€ enlighten, W P« 





ihrough its medium. They should go fully 
equipped with the necessary books, reports 
and other publications. 

We hope, too, there will not be any 
pitiful begging, nor bluffing either. Our 
representatives should speak from the 
highest standpoint. We have ourselves, 
no doubt, sometimes brought for- 
ward arguments based on expediency. 
But whilst the expediency which is not 
inconsistent with righteousness is not 
to be despised, it cannot present argu- 
ments for indispensable action under all 
circumstances. One argument has Ijecn 
that without the grant of the franchise 
the full man-power of India would not be 
available. Under present circumstances, 
it is a strong argument. But it may not 
alw\ays be necessary for the British people 
to avail themselves of the full man-power 
of India ; and it is not unthinkable that 
other means than the grant of .self-rule 
may be found to secure the services of as 
many soldiers from India as arc necessary. 
The I’anjab has furnished lakhs ot soldiers 
without receiving the franchise. 

The everlasting case for home rule is 
that it is every man’s birth-right. Bvery 
man must be a true man and a f ull man. 
Every woman must be a true woman and 
a full woman. But no person can be what 
he ought to be unless he is a .self-deteriniu- 
ing tree agent. 

We are to appeal to what is highest in 
British manhood and British womanhood. 
They must ns men and \vomen recognise 
the claims of niaiihood and womanhood in 
us. If we at all appeal to the self-interest 
of the British people, it must be to their 
highest interest. They cannot attain the 
Highest manhood and womanhood pos- 
sible, unless w^e too reach the height of our 
stature. The slave-driver is a slave, the 
mere patron is a slave. No one can be 
free or remain free until all are free. 

The Official Reform Scheme. 

While various schemes of constitutional 
reform have been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy by our puldic 
bodies and public men, and they have 
been criticised in the press, and our public 
men have been suWeeted to a sort of 
University examintion on them by Mr. 
Montagu, Lord Cherasford and others, 
the official reform scheme has been kept a 
secret. It does not seem probable that 
no such scheme has yet been formulated 


or even adumbrated. The -prd^ 
rulers certainly discussed some scheme at. 
Delhi in their recent conference. The 
people of India ought to have an oppor-v 
lunity of expressing their opinion on it' -, 
before it is submitted to the British 
Cabinet and afterwards to Parliament, 
Of course, when it is brought before ■ 
Parliament we shall know what it is. 
liut it would then be too late for us to 
discuss it. So let us know now what it is 
in the official mind. 

tala Lajpat Rai's 'Toutig India." 

We have not perused Lula Lajput Rai*s 
“Young India,” but from the notices of it 
which have appeared in the British Press 
and fr(»m what has been said about it in 
the House of Commons, it appears to 
a wTong description of it to say that it 
encourages sedition and assassination. 
lV*rhaps it contains an etiology of the 
cult of the bomb and the revolver. 
From what knowledge of him we possess 
we can say that he cannot desire to 
encourage assassination. As for his 
being in receipt of German money, no 
proofs of this accusation have been given. 
It appears to be like the many other inven- 
tions of his enemies which have been nailed 
to the counter. That he has neither been 
interned nor prosecuted in America, though 
many other Indians have been, is a. 
significant fact. His offence seems to be ' 
that he lias probably brought the case ol 
India before the American public and Pre- 
sident Wilson, and also before an influen- 
tial section of the British public through 
his book. He seems to have said in effect 
to the Americans : “Your British Allies 
arc fighting for democracy all over the 
world ; please ask them what they defi- 
nitely want to do for their dependency 
India.” And that is not a convenient ques- 
tion to ansvver. 

As for Commander Wedgewood, they 
seem to have caught a veritable tartar in 
him. A few copies of Mr. Lajpat Rai^s 
hook was seized in the London Home Rule 
League office. Commander Wedgewood . 
said in the House of Commons that he bad 
five copies of it in his bag ; would they be 
seized ? There were other copies in the 
possession of other members of the House ; 
would they be seized ? Will Government 
prosecute him for writing a com- 
uiendatory preface to the book ? The 
answer, implkd or express, always was 
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system of government, and that in Burt?« 

.od Morfcj'i „colMo»®“,t„ 
of Poiot 



»otool,„p„ltaMb.,'„^,"j to « 

by their proximitv and 4." rf? 


with 


touch, to eat 
II f?*™ cooked by them to 

allow them.to use the commw hig”^ad8 

bylanes and schools, aXto 
to draw water in 



seized during ^aai y- human and 

England and without disabilities are of our creation, and 


humane in these respects. 


nd without consultintf \ ^4 . f " 

Only a thousand copies 
were printed and publi&v. . 

mainly for distribution 

parliament. That ' England, 

and the seizure»^‘^*^ members of 

tions accoiQpject has been gained ; 

yourofthe book and the ques- 
arrest about it in parliament have 
^ AiiSbe'it so famous that every copy of it is 
: sure to be in great request and consequent- 
■ ly to be read by many persons. That wiis 
.a result not contcmpleted by the India 
Office and the Home Secretary. 

CoAsrress on ^'Depressed Classes.” 

Of all the resolutions passed at the last 
f Calcutta session of the Indian National 
1 -Congress, we consider that on the treat- 
‘ mentoftlie ‘‘depressed classes” the most 
; important, though, naturally, it did not 
! arouse “the greatest enlhusiasra.” It ran 
; as folio ws 

“Iphis Congress urges upon the people of India the 
uecessitj, justice, and righteousness of removing all 
disabilities imposed by custom upon the depressed 
classes, the disabilities being of a most vexatious and 
oppressive character, subjecting those classes to 
coasiderable hardship and inconvenience." 

By it it is not the Governmert, not 
‘♦others”, that are blamed by implication. 
The search-light is turned inwards It is 
neither a prayer, nor what is euphemisti- 
f cally and unrcally called a demand. It 
tells us what w^e ourselves can and mu.st 
do. It tells us to remove the “vexatious” 
*and ^‘oppressive” disabilities under which 
' the “depressed classes” labour. If it were 
• a question of improving their material and 
: /nioral condition, Government help might 
seem necessary for their general and indus- 
^ trial education and for altering the condi* 
V.; tions of land-tenure as the means to be 
v ^adopte^. If it were a question of inter- 


we can at once put an end to them. Pride 
and prejudice, pseudo-religion and pseudo* 
science may be requisioned to buttress 
them up for a while. But go they must. 
Let us then remove them with our own 
hands. 

Brahmins, "non»Brahmins” and 
‘'untouchables'' in Madras 
Presidency. 

When in his presidential address at the 
Indian National Social Conference Dr. P. 
C. Ray referred to “our friends of the 
Southern Presidency, who have worked 
out the problem to metaphysical nicety, in 
as much as they have added a new cate- 
gory, namely, drishti dosb or contamina- 
tion by sight of the cooked food of a 
Brahmin when seen by a member of the 
Panchama class even from a distance, say, 
by means of a telescope,” he did not jicr- 
haps imagine that the sense of sanctity of 
any class would lead to a breach of the 
peace. But such has been the case recently 
in Palghat, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing paragraph taken from United' 
India and the Native States : 

Some months ago an apiieal was made by the 
Blavas and' Cherumas of Malabar to the Brahmin 
President of the llome Rule League in Palghat for 
help to establish their right to viralk through certain 
streets which they were not permitted to do accord- 
ing to custom. The Brahmin gentleman and his 
friends resolved to set custom at dehance and take 
the members of the depressed classes through those 
streets in procession. As resolved, the so-called 
untouchables, led more or less by Brahmin supporterSf 
went in procession through the prohibited streets and 
this, strange to say, roused the Ire of the Non-Brah- 
mins, who, we understand, held a protest meeting 
and sent a memoriat to the Government on the 
ground that, as "high caste Non*Brahmin Hindus 
they "have suflered greatest indignity and pain." A 
kw days later, the untouchables, unaccompanied by 
their Brahmin friends, went in procession agalh with 
ihe result that “the .high caste NQa-Braiiini°> 
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astaulted the poor Chemmas for their sappoaed 
impertiflence. Since the former are to be tried before 
the Magistrate for the alleged assault we shall not 
comment on it We should however just like to point 
ottt the moral the incident teaches. Dr. Nair and hia 
satellites may shed barrels of crocodile tears for the 
miserable condition ol the Panchamas and might 
. even promise to unsheath their sword to defend their 
interests. But in actual practice it will be found that 
their attitude toward the Panchamas would be worse 
than that of the Brahmins. To kill Home Rule, Ilerod 
and rilate might put their heads together, but the 
patnership would not last long. 

We are not advocates or critics of either 
Brahmins^ or “non-Brahrains”, or Pan- 
chamas, Whoever does not accord to his 
fellow-man human rights, dehumanises 
himself and loses the right himself to be 
treated as a man. Not allow a human 
being to pass along a public road ! The 
thing is ridiculous, and tragic, too. Why, 
pigs and dogs walk along it, and worms 
and vermin crawl on it. You will not touch 
a Panchama, or bear his proximity ? But, 
friend, who in God’s earth, in civilised 
lands, welcomes you «as a neighbor ? Have 
you not yourself become a real pariah, an 
untouchable thing ? 

Commendable ‘^nonBrahmin” proposals. 

The following commendable resolutions 
were passed at the “non-Brahmin** Cou- 
' federation held recently at Madras 

(ft) Thl.s CotifedcratiDii is strongly of opinion that 
for the unification of Non-13rahiuiu classes there 
should be a fusion of castes, and urges the necessity 
of legislation for the removal of legal hindrances 
which stand in the way of a free social intercourse 
between the diflerent classes (if the Indian People. 

(b) This Confederation is of opinion that all 
restrictions which prevent Adi Dravidas and other 
Depressed Classes troiii a free use of public wells and 
tanks and public streets should be removed. 

* In moving them, Dewan Bahadur T. N. 
S. Theerthapati, Zamindar of Singam- 
patlii, made a vvell-rcasoncd and telling 
speech. 

Caste Discord in Ripon College HosteL 

We are very sorry to hear of caste dis- 
cords in Ripon College Hostel. We have no 
space ill the present issue to give all the 
details, which are in our possession ; we 
intend to do so in' our next, with our com- 
ments /—though we hope in the meantime 
the parties will make up their differences 
and save us the pain of writing on such a 
disagreeable topic. The discord has arisen 
out of the refusal of some students of other 
castes to dine in the same hall with 
students of the Vaisya Shaha caste. Mr. 
burendranatb Banetjea, the founder and 


president of the governing board bP 
college, has been very sympathetic and" 
high-minded throughout, as befits a na- 
tional leader of his position. He has not 
been and will not be a party to wound- 
ing the self-respect of any community. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Upendranath Mukher- 
ji, 1. M. S. (Retired), a member of the 
governing board, has also been doing 
his best to throw oil over troubled waters. 
It is to be hoped the other authorities con- 
cerned, and, particularly the students of all 
castes, will be really fraternal and sympa- 
thetic, and thereby promote the cause of 
human and national solidarity. When 
the opponents of human progress are just 
now so strong and arrogant, it would be 
suicidal not to be able to maintain cordial 
relations among ourselves. 

Wc think it necessary to state here that 
the information and papers at our disposal 
have not been obtained from the Vaishya 
Shaha boarders of Ripon College Hostel. 

Sir William Wedderburn. 

The passing avva^’' of Sir William Wed- 
derburn at a time when large issues con- 
nected with the future government of India 
are under discussion, is an irreparable 
loss to India and to the British Empire. He 
dies at the age of 80, and dies full of years 
and honours. But our loss is nevertheless 
very great. He was a sincere well-wisher 
and friend of India. His sympathy was 
not that mere lip-sympathy which is so 
sickening. He sacrificed his time, his ener- 
gy’ and his wealth for the good of India, 
and was ever on the alert to safeguard her 
interests, lie w^as a man of sweet temper 
and pure character. lie retired from the 
Indian Civil Service wrliilc holding the post 
of acting Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay^. He was twice president of the 
Indian National Congress ; was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Ex- 
penditure, 1895 ; was member of Parlia- 
ment, 1808-1910, and Chairman of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. 

Bombay’s Receptloa of Sir J. C Bose 

Bombay has given a right royal recep- 
tion to Sir J. C. Bose. The sale of tickets lor 
admission to his first lecture in the Royal 
Opera House, Bombay, fetched Rs. 50,000, 
some of the boxes being taken at a 
thousand rupees each. He has been present- 
ed with purses by the Grant College Medi- 
cal Society, by the students of the Grant 
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Medical College, and by the students of 
Bombay. At Poona also he was presented 
with a purse by the staff and students of 
Fergusson College. At the reception given 
to Prof. Bose by the Grant College Medical 
Society, Colonel Street, president of the 
Society, said ; 

The members of the Society were all luedtcal men 
occupied in the practical work of the profession. They 
were men who knew that if they were not 
able to make discoveries, they were able to 
appreciate the knowledji»e, acumen and hard work 
which made those discoveries possilile, and the use 
which Sir Jagadish had made of his knowledge of 
science, of which he was a worthy exponent in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) Truth was eternal ; it was 
the same to-day as it was a thousand years % but 
the knowledge of that truth was being furthered every 
day by various discoveries, and it was ou account of 
the enhancement of their knowledge- of science that 
they were there, that afternoon, t(j wish Sir Jagadish 
a very happy and prosperous sojourn in this city*, and 
to thank him for coming there to speak to them and 
make their acquaiulance ; nnd ho hoped that he would 
accept the small confribution which the Soeiely 
wished to make' to the Hose Research Institute. 

Rttolutlons carraied in Bengal Council. 

At the meeting of the Jiciigal Legislative 
Council held on January 22 last, one entire 
resolution, and parts ot tvvo other resolu- 
tions, moved by non-official members, 
were carried. The Hon. iial)u Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri moved the following 
resolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Oovernur in 
Council that the last batch of students of the Hel- 
gachia Medical School admitted in the year 1913 and 
those who failed for the first tini* in one or twt) 
subjects in the Faculty Examination held in Xfjvcmbtrr, 
1916, be granted an opportunity to appear at the 
Licentiate Examination of the State Medical Faculty 
of Bengal as has been previously allowed in the case 
of other students.” 

The resolution was carried, in spite of 
Government opposition, 25 voting for and 
15 against it, all non-olllcial nienibers, 
including Europeans, voting for il . This is 
said to be the bigge.st majority by which 
Government have ever been defeated. 

The following portion a resolution 
moved by Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury 
was accepted by Government : 

‘•That early steps be taken to impart suitable 
instruction in improved methods of agriculture, and 
that demonstration farms be established in difl'ereut 
centres in this Presidency.” 

The first part of a resolution, running 
.as follows, moved b}' the lion. Babu 
; Surendranath Roy, who made a very in- 
' Arming speech, was also j^accepted by 
' Government : 


“That this Council recommends to the Governor in 
Council that the Government of Bengal do move the 
Govcnimcnt of India to take steps for the encourage- 
ment of the manufacture of salt in Bengal.” 

A Dishonest and Lyingf Comparison. 

Some Anglo-Indian papers have raised 
the alarmist cry that if Home Rule were 
granted to India, her condition would re- ' 
semble that of Russia. This is a dishonest 
comparison and a lying prophecy. The 
Russians have dethroned the Tsar by 
physical force ; the Indian Home Rulers 
do not dream of using physical force and 
of dethroning King George V of England, 
liritisli sovereignty would remain un- 
touched in India. The various revolution- 
ary parties in Russia h«ave sought and 
obtained control of the army and the navy 
wholly' or partially. Home Rulers here 
have specially excluded military control 
Irom their schemes, fliey also have of 
their own accord proposed various checks 
on popular control, such as the guber- 
natorial veto. Therefore, those who con- 
jure up the bogey of present-day Russia 
to frustrate our ctlorts are liars. 

Russia ought rather to serve a.s a warn- 
ing to all who would keep the people dc- 
l^riivcd of all administrative j)ower and 
experience. If the Russians had been given 
power to manage their affairs under th r 
Tsar as the English do under their King, 
there would not have been this anarchy. 
Allahabad Municipality on Com- 
pulsory Education. 

The Allahabad Municipal Board has 
declared itself against free and compulsory 
education, on the ground, among others, 
that it would result in inconvenience in 
respect of the menial labour supply. Not 
to speak of its shameless selfishness,, 
the argument is too flimsy to require refitt- 
ation. It was used in England a century 
ago. In no civilised country where uni- 
ver.sal free and compulsory education pre- 
vails, has floniestic life become impossil)Ie 
or less comfortable than in India of to- 
day. Everywhere in such countries labour 
has become more intelligent and efficient. 
Of course, uneducated persons can be ex- 
ploited and oppressed with greater impu- 
nity than educated persons. But no decent 
man can use that argument openly. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Bandra 
municipality has declared itself in favour 
of the free education of both boys and 
girls. Satara advocates such education tor 
boys. Delhi promises to gom for it Shortly- 
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DESPAIR NOT 

By Sir R.vniNDRAXATii Tagoui:. 

Thy kindred shall forsake thee, 

and thy fruitaj^c of hop.* lie dead in ihe dust ; 
yet despair not. 

The gloom of night shall frown upon thy rr>ad, 
and thy light fail thee again .and again ; 

\a*t despair not. 

Ivven birds and beasts will gather round thee 
to hear thy voiee 

While men of thine own house remain unmoved ; 
yet des[)air not. 

The gate is shut in silent menace to turn thee back ; 
knock and knock, it may never open all ; 
yet ilespair not. , ' . 

/:■ 

i; V 
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TllH POSTUL \TE.S OF I.\DI.\N FCO.NOMICS’^ 

lSf>cci:iJIy contributed to the Modern Review], 

Bv Radiiakamai. Mukkrirk, m.a., p.r.s. 


Lecturer in Economics, 

I N my lecture this evening on the Rostii- 
Jales of Indian liecjnoinies 1 shall lie able 
to give you onE a rcuigh outline of the 
Indian economic order and ideals with a 
view to indicate very' generally’ the scope 
and method of a new and independent 
school of Indian economies, that 1 have 
attempted to h)rmulate in the course of m v 
lectures in Indian lieoiiomics at the ikuijab 
luiiversity'. I believe that an independent 
scliool, working a genetic and comparative 
method with its live studies and regional 
experiments, will not only help in the solu- 
tion of Indian economic problems, but also 
^'untributc valuably towards the formula- 
tion of an universal system of economics. 
The postulates of economics which 

* A lecture delivered at St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, 
^Qijer the presidency of the Hon’ hie Sir SanUaran 
c 1 B., on November 26, 1917. 


C dent t n Un i v er< ity. 

Western economists have given us are onlv 
jiarti.illv true living based on iiisiitlieient 
analvses, anl however much Llicy try to 
explain awav ilieir in vail lily and inappli- 
c.ihilitv to all regioFiS and raee.s in difterent 
stages' of economic cvoluthni aiul under 
different environmental conditions by the 
hvp»»i.h ’sis (d economic friction nr imsiir- 
iilountahL* barriers of eiistt.mi and uneco- 
nomic or extra-ceonomic stamlards. the 
fact remains that, based as they are on tlie 
data supplied cxelusivcly by the socio- 
economic evolution represented by the 
Gr:eco-Roman type, they do not show a 
full, sufficient and comprehensive insight. 
For social evolution is of different types, 
and an economics linding its hypotheses 
and iirinciplcs Iroiii one type cannot be 
universal, but can furnish only universal 
generalisation. It is only on the basis of a 
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<jenctic and c()nij)arative study of social 
and economic institutions that a system of 
universal ccrmoniics can be tounded. Tiiis 
principle must be .accepted l)cfore econo- 
mics as a science can nuikc any real 
pro«;ress. 

iNcitlicr the subjective nor the objective 
conditions of (linerc!it societies are identi- 
cal. Tlic initial causes of society arc phy- 
sical. Diricrcnces in cxLcrn.Ml conlitions 
thus initiate diffcrcticcs in the social struc- 
ture. Ass(Jci.ition dcvcloj}s tiie conscious 
individual aud the eunscious society, riiero 
is a conscious a laptation of sr)ji:ii iiijtitu- 
tions and this varies a.cconiiiv;; to pliysical 
conditions, iiistorie.'il antcLvdcnts and 
racial ciiaractcristics. Relations and acti- 
vities arc valned dificrcntly, dilfennt 
choices arc iiiiidc, diifci'cnt policies arc de- 
visa! ajid diflcrcnt insiit'aiions cstablislicd. 
A^^aiii, the ccononiic sli ucturc in a p.iiai- 
cular at^c or country has nv)thina‘ dclinitivc 
al)out it. Institutions .arc always ivj^ard- 
ed as a [)art of the cotivenlional a])par.itus 
of society. They are siiii in the inakin*/, 
therefore, and always will l )0 ; aiid they 
are not accounted for l.)y reprcsentiiif^ tlie.n 
as functions in an orderly and ra tionaU.-.cd 
scheme of thing's. An ceonomi/s wliieli rc- 
jranks institutions .as definitive and the 
theories basrd on them as inviohibie is 
essentially friRe. 

Not merely are social institutions rela- 
tive in t lieir character !)ut social S|)cci!ia- 
tions .'IS well. Social anil economic condi- 
tions and llie Ltciisr.il iatellccLinl outlook 
of an r-r country regulate social and 
economic t]iuu,t;.iiL. 

Ill the West socia.l cv dnthm has cmplia- 
sised the eonllict between the classes an 1 
class coiillict is ilie l)ac!\.!L(rniind of Western 
economic tiion.'^ht- 

We.steni ecoii(j!iiics has told i' tliat eco- 
nomic life and activity opcra.i.c under tiiive 
conditioiiS,— t he siafc, privao. jjroj)‘.rly 
and com jjc'i lion. Tlic ecoao'iiic held is con- 
sidered to be a clcscd li.st surrojiiali d by t’oe 
imprep(nable forts represented liy the ri-i i 
and cry.stalliscd institutions of private pro- 
perty and the state, 'riie economist was 
occupying]; till the latter h.alf (d’ the lOth 
century tiie supreme scat of the j ud. i^c of 
the tournament. lie luul bound the hands 
of the state in fetters liy his inexorabledoe- 
trine of Laisscz Faire, so that the rivalry 
and the confusion, the combat and the 
death in the melee within the boundaries 
went unheeded. The victors were rewarded 


with the pfoldcn band by Wealth, the bc- 
witehine; (picen of Love .and Beauty in the 
most L^orufcous rolies of pomp that Luxury 
can inin^^ine, and the spectators of the list 
cheered the victors amidst the ^r.avc nod- 
(lini^s of tlic jude^cs, ;in<l the united applause^ 
was the battle-cry of ITo^ress. But thci 
day of chivalry is ij;one. The impregnable 
forts have been demolished. The police 
state docs iKjt stand by unconcerned. It 
asjiires to become the soci.alistie and even 
the paternal state. But the battle conti- 
nues, for the bewitciiiiig queen is there to 
excite rivalry and her guardian the eeono- 
ni'St is there to tciiipt her aspirants into 
tlie combat. The judge of the combat sees 
the forts eruiiible flown before him and his 
brazen and. iron laws, the barriers of the 
lists overthrown, but he will not desert the 
lists blit hurl ;niatliemas. Tlie sins of 
legi.slaloLS, tlie evil.s f»f state iiiterlereiiec, 
the viet'S ot paternalism and humanitarian- 
ism, llic snperstilions of art ;md religion, 
the sins of priv.ate charity, panmixia or lie 
generali'.m, — these aie the curses ulterad by 
them and th.eir sclu)o! .against thf)se vvIm 
are intruders and pacifists, while tlie t)u»aii 
.also allures bv her smiles, .and her sinilfs 
.are the blanilishmoiits of ,a seiisediorn ar'.,J 
and she also beckons, for she is tlie siren 
international ev)mniO!‘ce. Siie exhibits In r 
jewels, and thcscarc kingdoms and empios 
ff)r her winners, sj) sIk* is tlicre as the ipua .. 
of the lists .and the lists are limited only bv 
the four ([iiartcrs ot the globe. 

But bounded by the llim.ilayas on the 
north and tlie ocean f>ii tlie soutli, [W 
Indian eivilisalioii Imib: .a s metuaiy. linha 
does not kiif>w' of eliivalry ami tonrii 
ments, iii itbfa* is India allured l»y the 
witeliing Oiieea of l/ove .and. Beauty. India 
in t*ur sIunTow of tlie glaeicr-elad TJimala- 
ya\s.aiKl ilie waves of the fieean beating 
on th-^ sontherii shores, dreamt drea.tns 
other than lliosc of the .alinrements of tlie 
.senses, of hivc and jealousies, >111 bats an«l 
liosiilities. Jinlia has dreamt not ot w'ealth 
and j)f)sses'=iif)ns, nor of ])(nvcr and ponig, 
but f)f treedom and creativin in awoitl y 
and noble life. In tiie Renaissance Italy 
revered artists and n.aintca*s more than th‘. 
.ich and the Jandcfl aristocr.iey. Duriii'r 
the Iiujuisition, Holland loved the religiquj^ 
enthusiasts more than artists or rieli 
people. Ill Faritan liiigland people loved 
freedom of thought and religion more than 
we.alth or political power. India through 
ages loves creation and renunciation more 
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Ilian wealth asul enjoyment. The Indian 
civilisation has developed in ilic Indiaiis 
[iie instincts and /Icsires to create and dis- 
Irihiitc, rather tlian to afipropriitc and 
cx|)loit. The instincts to cia\a(c and dis- 
c.nl)iife are essentially harmonious ; thus 
i^ndia. has avoided ta)nlliet. She lias dc- 
velojiecl institutions anil beliefs which ^ivc 
the best scope for the dcYehipincnt of the 
characteristic creative and renuiieiative 
impulses. The socialistic state and jirivatc 
property are the «j;reat etnbodim aits of tlij 
principles of appropriation and fioS'icssion 
Vi the West. A decentralis-..d polity and 
comintinalisin arc the threat cnihodimciits 
()l the opposite principles in India. 

Comiminalism is my term for tlie 
specific economic order and ideal that the 
Indian civilisation rcprcprcscnts. It is 
(iiderent ironi the individualism that the 
West knows at present in this that it rwks 
in clieck its acerbities whcai tiiey interfere 
with social \vell-l).i!njr. t is di lercnt from 
state socialism inasmuch as it does not 
ilv'pi nd on the stale for economic rccoii- 
stnudion. Its lover is neither the lib: rty 
oi the individual nor tlic paleriialism of 
tile stale, but the co-opcralion of inter- 
rnedirite, soci/il and ])olitical irrctijis. like 
i'ainily, the .icuild, the easlc, tlie vill ii^e 
community, the iunoiioiial airrarian (u* 
industrial i^roups. 

Communalisin works by social tradi- 
tions and moral |)crsUrasioii tanc! I'ot ])v 
extern. dly imj)Os\.d laws and re.iiula tions. 
Willi repird to the distribution oT ])ro- 
p‘i'ty Comrmni<alism cnijihasises that a 
inoticrate eoinjietenee for all is essential tiu" 
:^tlic health and active ellicicney ol the social 
nr>'jr:)iiism. Ivxcossivc we.alth accuinulatcd 
ill Idle hands ot the few contaminales the 
soeial-plasm. h'or the sake ol the tails as 
^vell as for the sake of tin organism, com- 
niiinalism stands for a projicr and cquit- 
abU* distribulitm of wealth. 

h'or certain imperative duties the 
I’oinniuiiity, tlie iiiaiiiteiiancc of the iu- 
ij'ajiables and the unfortunates, of inns and 
"ospiials and .schools and temples, com- 
^*niiialisiii (Iocs not depend solely on in- 
dividual charity or on rales or taxes, but 
on the c\)mnion lands left ft>r society to use 
them for such purposes. The comiuou 
In mis of the villa prevent the Lri'owtli of 
idisolutc destitution and attach lliv ptmr- 
peasant to the soil. Land nationalisa- 
imn aloni^ one line will not be able to 
suiisiy the conditions of a healthy and 


actively' enicient labr.ur because it disturbs 
the normal reaction (d tlic individual to 
tl'c natural cnYironment in whicli lie in- 
vests l:is bad.ily ciu‘! ;.:ics. This is the 1 cd- 
rock of nalura.I atid i.'hys ioh-p^ienl justice 
on wliicli individual ownerslii]) rests. 

While r.::*(>,LpH^i:i 11. e impciativc con- 
ilitions of the use and ownerslfp of private 
jiroperty, cnniaiunaHsm seeks to jirovkle 
ff»v the ivjiU'aiion ol connmon social ends 
not merriy bv .and tiiiaiuirii tile im.lividual- 
ly appropri tled sh ’i'.^s of national wealth 
or jir.idni'c b it ah- # by ercatin;:; a common 
in.iifl «/[ natural aal -social ivsaurccs in 
wliich to inveSL concerted cncrji^ics for the 
purpos.’s of cominiinal wcll-bcin^'. 

Such juirpf.scs are defined .'is in tl;e. case 
of idle DeiaAi .ir used only for the .‘^upiiort 
of temple:^, mutts, sliriric:-, etc., ca* tlu-y arc 
left undL finc l ?is in tile c.'i,'e (.f the vilIa;Li:e 
c-nniiio:! lands, Ilriiti orMu'-diii I'.hikslia in 
the fn iian Cv‘()noniic ^;^;.rani^ali^.>n. Tlicse 
]nuposcs will Ijjco -le various find be 
niuUijiiicd as tli *y will at the s-5inc time be 
more social and na i.ional in obcdlL nee to the 
dcvidopmaiL of comoli.'.v social needs oi 
to-'.iay. S idi an economic sciicm: is more 
adaplive and lifc-Uiainla ining liiari co- 
operative coloni -a tion 1) iscd on individuad 
Yt/iuntar\ i'-m 'vliich we bad iVom Owen to 
Kitskin, rual wiiicli u'ciicrally depended 
up >11 iiidiciahniliiy, ap[>r. :,)riatcd wealth 
and i^s !V ilisiril)Ulh':i Lt lIic vveli-bcin.ir of 
comrnunlly. flic r cc-'.^jniLion of liic ri^lits 
III the CO 'niiuii d pcisonalily as a scy^araic 
cnlity M;ivin_;- in cortvs!)an Icnce wiili its 
laal nature .in I status a separa.tc and ia- 
(Ix jirndcnt rcco^nit ion in th.c corpus of the 
n:itic>nal liividcud is aiiscnl m th.is sclicinc. 
.N'U* can S' ai.i‘-si>ciali*^ni i‘r»unS.. Sinn)ii to 
Ihcbcl with io- ir.spcciioii .and iiisjicciors 
and its disiv.L^inl ol llic iiatuiMlistic justice 
involved in indi ■.ddnal p,rop!'ictorslii]) 
s.atisfv tli'C iilc il. C\nniuun:i'i-ni is thus 
seen to be a canijirclicasivc iiK.ai wiiich will 
prevent inoimpolisiic a r.propriat ion .and 
cx]>loil.ition, and at t lie s n-ic time secure 
the narural and ?ih\ sioloidca! rec- )iipmcnt 
(»f individual auvl soci.al cncr.udes necessary 
bu* tuc hcaltii ail:! a.cMvc eincicr.cy of the 
in.dividiial cells nn I the bvidy econ-Mnic, 
whicli is cnd.amrcrcil i)v schemes ol laa-l- 
nationaliscit ion .’rid statc-s leialisin. 

Comnuiaalism seeks to develop indivi- 
dual perso.nalilv b\ a loiitiu.LMhc iii.dliols 
of indivi iu.al Diuiit arvism rc.rul.itcd 
bv externally imposed laws but by inlciautl 
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perception of social and moral traditions. 
Commuiialism gives opportunities for tlie 
free expression of natural feelings and 
human sympathies by importing the inti- 
macips of personal relationships into the 
sojial organisation. Communalism educes 
the corporate personality that is latent in 
every member of soeietj'^ by |)roviding for 
it an outer embodiment which exercises 
proprietary functions of its own, in the ex- 
clusive direction of social service, functions 
which arc as real and concrete as those of 
individual proprietorship and set the ideal 
for the latter. 

The regulation of the conditions of 
work and of la])our by the caste, tribal or 
village bodies in the Indian economic or- 
ganisation, presents another striUingdiller- 
cncc in the economic methods and practices 
of India and those of the West. In her 
wages system India has rejected the stan- 
dard of contract and the mode of competi- 
tion. India has raised and broadciKnl the 
economic concept of the plane of living 
into a bio-sociological and othicid concept. 

I have shown in the course of my Univer- 
sity lectures in Indian Economies at 
Laliorc how the village communities pres- 
cribe roughly a minimum standard of 
wages corresponding to the family needs of 
an industrial group, and this varies not 
only according to the physical and social 
conditions of work but according to the 
conditions of demand and supi)ly and the 
quantity and qualitj^ of work dcmamlcd of 
different classes of the village Knmins, 
The standard rale is generally seers of 
grain at each harvest in the case of lohars 
and tarkhans. It is 3 to 4 seers in the 
case of chamars, chiirahs and other village 
kamins. India regulates competition by 
ethical standards and by her criterion of 
living wages for all has developed the least 
appropriativeness that is consistent with 
self-preservation. In the wages system in 
India personal and natural relationships 
arc superimposed upon the contractual, and 
the elements of vital eiriciency both of the 
individual and of society are more eni- 
phasised than what unregulated contract 
and competition tend to establish anrl per- 
petuate. Individual labour is a part of 
communal service in India. The labourcr’.s 
work is not a monotonous and mechani- 
cal method of earning wages, but is inti- 
mately connected with his place and 
his status in the scheme of social life and 
there are imported into it the intimacies 


of personal and social relationships which 
give it zest and grace. 

One word about the stages of the devel- 
opment of social ivleals and institutions 
generally. In the evolution of socio-econo- 
mic organisation there arc clearly marked- 
stages. In the first stage, which may be-j 
termed the instinctive stage, a race in the 
stress of eonllict develops certain institu- 
tions, througli the instinct of race-preserva- 
tion which materially help them in the 
adaptation to the natural and social en- 
vironments. In tlic second stage which 
may be designated as the empirical rcilect- 
ivc stage, the collective experience of the 
race gradually crystallises into certain em- 
piricfd formula*, norms and standards as 
well as types of soeird arrangement and 
institutions. In India these norms and 
standards were transmuted into ideal ends 
which were delii)erate]y and consciously 
organised into an rdl-rotind programme 
of social construction and legislation, 
which we may admire even today, and by 
which we may correct the drift and laissez- 
faire of modern social ])()licies. In the last 
stage, which is the scientific and experi- 
mental stage, and is the outcome of a 
scientific and genetic study of civilisation, 
the empirical norms and standards have * 
to be- criticised, and even rceonstiluted 
in the Hglit of modern social sciences. The 
rigid norms and standards will now be 
transformed into ideals and policies fi>r 
regional and social experiments wliirli 
will be as varisuis and niultifi)rni as the 
zones of human distribution. India Ik'.s 
always recognised the ])rimary and eh- 
mental value of Instinct which at once 
furnishes the material of life as well as 
driving power for the purposes of race- 
preservation, and race-development in all 
attempts at social reconstruction. 
this is a lesson which the Indian civilisa 
lion furnishes to the scientific civilisation 
of the future, which tends to bind man by 
means of abstract formulae divorced from 
life-values, and by ignoring the healthy 
and instinetivc sympathies of the race, 
threatens to disintegrate society 
irresolvable contradictions and incomtnen- 
surate units. 

It is in the light of the above analysts 
that the rehabilitation cr development ot 

Indian social and economic institutions 
is to be considered. We cannot ignoie 
tiiat the norms and standards accepted 
and enforced by the Indians in the adap* 
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co-operation in our agrarian ami industrial 
groups. The only way of rescuing our 
communal agriculture from the disinte- 
grating and anti-social tendencies of trade 
and capitalism lies in the renewal of the 
vital forms of co-operative credit and co- 
operative cultivation such as are represent- 
ed by our indigenous lamis, luisirns and 
co-operative farming and irrigation enter- 
prises by assimilating into them the ex- 
perience of the scientific organisation of 
agricultural co-operation of the West. 
Such forms of agricultural co-operation as 
co-operative credit, co-operative purchase 
and co-operative sale will easily be ab- 
sorbed by the Indian agriculture on a com- 
munal basis in which the collectivistie 
instincts are found to be a more powerful 
and effective factor in economic life and 
development than in the worhl of Western 
co-operators’ ideals and aspirations. 

The communal supply of capital and the 
raw materials on a co-operative basis 
which will intercept the profits of the 
middleman, and regulate unproductive 
consumption. 

The organisation of groups of guilds 
corresponding to co-operative artisans* 
societies, which will, on the one hand, 
protect the interests as well as maintain 
the standard of production and consump- 
tion of villages, and co-ordinate the 
economic activities of a union or federation 
of villages for the purposes of external 
trade and expansion. 

The growth of communal institutions on 
such natural lines, unhampered by alien 
forces, may ultimately lead to larger 
federal unions of various types, economic, 
social and administrative, whicli will arise 
in obedience to the new and imperative 
demands of a larger national life and con- 
sciousness. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
laboratories and schools, workshops and 
experimental stations, art schools and 
agricultural farms by the side of the old 
shrines and still supported by communal 
wealth and labour, by the brahmottar, 
dohli or pun-khata. Their organisers and 
managers will still be supported, only the 
shrines will be different and the pumirth of 
a novel kind. 

In the Indian villages the collective 
ownership and use of the irrigation chan- 
nels, ponds, wells and embankments are 
characteristic. The same principle of co- 
partnership in complex tools of production, 


the most remarkable characteristic of our 
economic life may be extended to the 
specialised machinery, village workshops 
and power-houses. 

By the side of the tol aiid»thc mukhtab, 
the dharmashala and the shrine, there 
should grow communal power-houses, 
owned and operated like the former on a 
communal basis which will distribute the 
electric current for the looms and lathes 
of the village. In tlie case of the electric 
installation the relative costs per unit do 
not increase as in the steam plant. Thus 
the electric installation has no tendency 
to grow into large dimension as the steam- 
installation has. In fact the greater use 
of electricity as a motive force in industry 
wall ultimately end in the decentralisation 
of industry, and the multiplication of 
small workshops, which will now have no 
special disadvantages in comparison with 
the large scale establishment. Where the 
electric power is not easily available, the 
use of such petty and cheap motors, like 
the oil-engine, the gas-engine and the 
water-pressure engine which have been so 
successful for aeroplanes submarines and 
lawn-mowers will help in the rehabilitation 
of our indigenous crafts and cottage in- 
dustries, no longer left undefended against 
the inroads of VVestern scientific industry. 

The evils of the present industrial or- 
ganisation which Western Industry rcf)rc- 
sents need not be recounted. The poverty 
and the chronic unemployment in the 
midst of unsatislied desires of the rich and 
the poor alike, the exploitation and the 
social justice which the present industrial 
organisation establishes and perpetuates, 
have caused universal unrest and dissatis^, 
faction, and it would be absurd to asso- 
ciate India’s industrial future with the 
introduction of the dc-humani.sed economic 
organisation of the West, for which so 
many sweeping systems of reform have 
been and are being advocated by western 
economists. State-socialism does not satis- 
fy the ideal. For the bureaucratic machin- 
ery will bring about wooden routine and 
dull monotony. In spite of the social 
advantages of the state organisation and 
control of labour and of the conditions oi 
work. State-socialism cannot but be harin- 
fiil to the development of originality and 
initiative, and will ultimately end in tech- 
nical conservatism, and an uniform but 

low average of industrial and intellectual 

efficiency. In India, again, the state has 
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never touched more than the fringe of 
social life. This is at once the cause and 
effect of the vitality of her self-governing 
and independent village communities and 
local bodies. The nationalisation of in- 
dustries, the bureaucratic organisation of 
labour and the regulation of the conditions 
of production, distribution and trade by 
externally imposed laws will run counter 
to the lines of Indian social evolution in 
the past. Co-operation and S^nidicalisin 
also have their merits as well as their defi- 
ciencies. Co-operation tends to establish a 
solidarity of the interests of the capitalist 
and of the consumer. But the great defi- 
ciency of co-operative economy is that in 
its zeal for the increase of the dividend for 
redistribution as bonus and profits among 
the consumers, it is often ready to exploit 
the labourers. In some of the co-operative 
industrial establishments of the West, the 
labourers are chronically underpaid. Syn- 
dicalism similarly effects a solidarity of the 
interests of the producer and of the capital- 
ist but forgets the consumer. Neither Co- 
operation nor Syndicalism is a comprehen- 
sive ideal which can effect a union of the 
interests of the producer, the capitalist, 
and the consumer, interests which have 
'‘been separated by the present industrial 
order or rather anarchy in the West. Com- 
inunalism aims at amalgamating all the 
three interests. The community which will 
direct labour and employ capital in this 
economip scheme will also be the natural 
guardians of the rights of producers and of 
consumers. Thus while both cg-operation 
and syndicalism will not be able to wholly 
prevent industrial strife and class conflict, 
and have to depend on the state as the 
arintrator and guardian, coramunalism 
wliich establishes and perpetuates the inte- 
gration of all the diflerent industrial inter- 
ests, prevents industrial disputes and 
acliievcs social progress without the medi- 
ation of state laws and regulations con- 
cerning industrial life. Coramunalism se- 
cures the advantages of syndicalism by 
i*cco£T,iising ail industrial or agricultural 
unit for purposes of government. 

. State socialism or a bureaucratic organ- 
isation of industry can secure an average 
mechanical efficiency, but it saps at the 
roots of individual initiative and enterprise ; 

separating the labourer from an inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the work and its 
management, it violates the justice of jjri- 
property and the imperative necessity 


of self-direction. Communalism allows in- 
dividual rights in property but empha- 
sises social interests. Communalism stands 
for the direct control of the labourer over 
his work, and its management and for an 
equitable demarcation of individual and 
social rights in property. The unit of com- 
munal activity is a functional unit, an 
agrarian or industrial group in the zones 
of agrarian and industrial distribution. It 
stands therefore for sclf-dircction for the 
iinarrcsted development of creative im- 
pulses, for art and craftsmanship, for the 
expression of ideals, the joy of a new crea- 
tion and the happiness and dignity of 
labour. Communalism ensures the advan- 
tages of co-operation by regulating indus- 
try in the interests of consumers. But 
unlike co-operation and trades-unionism it 
does not make the membership of the eco- 
nomic organisation compulsory for the 
participation of its special benefits which 
do not correspond with the benefits for the 
entire communitj\ In communalism the 
economic organisation is meant for all. It 
is the regulation of industry by the com- 
munity in the interest of all as consumers, 
and not as representing special and ex- 
clusive class interests. The^ individual 
works, not representing the interests of 
his class as the labourer, the consumer 
or capitalist, or as representing the 
unified interests of two of the above 
classes. He is there -as a member of the 
community as a whole and his individual 
industry is a direct means of communal 
service. That is wanting in syndicalism, 
which is in consequence coming to be 
associated in the West with the red-flag 
and revolutionary outbursts. 

A regional or functional unit, an indus- 
trial or an agrarian group, democratically 
organised in industry, will carry on indus- 
trial activities, and there will be developed 
out of these, larger federal industrial or 
agricultural unions which will meet the 
growing demands of expanding trade and 
business, with the government not absol- 
utist and exploitative under deminating 
central organs, but democratic and federal 
rising layer upon layer from the lower 
conimunal stratifications on the broad and 
stable basis of industrial democracy. The 
communal structure of Indian industry is 
like a Mutt or temple, hoary in age, with 
some weeds here and there and some 
stones loose and others which have come 
out. The vast mass of agricultural aad 
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industrial population democratically or- 
ganised in industry and social life repre- 
sents the solid bed-rock on which a 
beautiful superstructure was built, a 
monument of mechanical skill, efficiency 
and enterprise, which in the days of yore 
was well-known to the Babylonian cara- 
veneers and the Chinese merchants, the 
Phoenician sailors and the Roman 
grandees. That magnificent fabric which 
was built by Indian labour that exchanged 
itself for Persian gems and Chinese silk, 
Roman coins and eastern spices fell into 
decay. 

The capitalistic system of Western in- 
dustry is on the contrary like a pyramid 
built on an apex. Men who work and toil, 
and create the wealth are at the building 
of the employer who orders the work to be 
done and enjoys the largest measure of the 
wealth they make. And yet the men who 
work and toil and penniless, have achieved 
political democracy. A penniless omni- 

! )Otenceis an unsupportabh presence. A 
ree and compulsory education makes the 
injustice intolerable. Thus the whole 
super-structure is now toppling down, a 
political democracy cannot tolerate an 
mdustrial oligarchy, 

India will not rear a western pyramid 
on an apex in her own soil. She will mend 
her own temple, build it anew by commun- 
al labour and enterprise, but this time the 
structure will be more magnificent than it 
was in the past— the foundations of indus- 
trial democracy wider and deeper. The 
labourer will bring the brick and clay and 
the merchants the stones and jewels for 
the temple. The best handicraftsmen will 
supply the golden lamps and the silver 
utensils for the ritual, the artists will 
decorate the temple-walls and reproduce 


in marble and canvas the prophetic visions 
of the great teachers, dreams of a Parlia- 
ment of Man, and of the Socialistic Con- 
federation Labour, dreams of peace and 
good-will which have been shattered in the 
historic process. When the auspicious 
hour arrives the priest will beckon the 
devotees and they will traverse the widest 
limits of the earth, and bring all races and 
nationalities to assist at the solemn func- 
tion, the worship of the God of the temple, 
the symbol of a common humanism, and 
a common cosmism. The bells will peal 
forth and these will be the harmonies of 
justice and peace. The lamps will be light- 
ed and these will be the glows of love and 
incense of reverence for a common human- 
ism and a common cosmism. Suddenly 
the veil is lifted. The races behold that 
the God of the temple has become real, 
many and moving and the races behold 
that they themselves are moving in a pro- 
cession, moving to a common destiny and 
that the procession is the evolution of 
history. Soon the races learn from the lips 
of the priest that the destiny is represen- 
ted by Dharma (culture), Artha (wealth), 
Kama (desire), and Moksha (freedom) and 
that the method (sadhana) is peace, peace 
between race and race, between class and ' 
class, and between man and man. In 
society, in industry, in politics and in vvis- 
dom, the common destiny of nations can 
be achieved through peace, not conflict ; 
through character that creates and distri- 
butes, not individualism that appropri- 
ates and exploits. That is the message of 
India breathed forth by her immemorial 
village shrine on the bank of the sacred , 
river, a message of peace and well-being in* 
industry and social life, and of joy and 
freedom in individual life. 


THEISM IN RELATION TO MODERN PROBLEMS 

OF Life* 


W £ all know that in modern times, in 
every sphere of life, in politics, 
economics, art and morals, pro- 
blems knock loudly at every door and par- 

* K paper read at the All-India Theittic Confer- 
ence, 1917. 


ticularly at the door of religion, as reli- 
gion, in the past, dominated all the inter- 
ests of life and is still believed to exercise 
the function of idealising and harmonising 
all interests. Whether religion . still exer- 
cises, that function is doubtful, there are 
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many signs that point to the contrary and 
the feeling of the hollowness of the tradi- 
tional theisms and beliefs and practices 
seems to be growing and gaining ground 
every day. The very fact that a vast mcd- 
ley of new cults and beliefs has arisen in 
recent times, is a proof of the unrest in the 
religious world. Of course, it may be very 
well conceived in the abstract that a higher 
type of theism ought to be able to possess 
the answers to all questions that might 
ever be broached. But fortunately, this 
has been the salutary teaching of history 
that such an abstract perfection of religion 
has never existed at any time and can 
never be found to be in existence anywhere, 
and that,thcrefore, as needs change, taking 
new shape and direction, religious views 
are bound to change also. 

In fact, the very effort of solving the 
outstanding problems in various depart- 
ments of life in a thoroughl 3 '’ scientific 
manner, in a word, the effort to know the 
contents of life in their fullness, has 
brought into being quite a number of new 
sciences, c.g., Social Psvchologv, the Psy-- 
chology of Religion, Anthropology, Socio- 
logy etc., to name only a few. Now if it 
is to be assumed that this new stirring of 
‘•'die waters will result in vital and momen- 
tous changes in every other sphere of life in 
the shape of revaluation of old values, read- 
justment of old orders and rehabilitation 
of old ideals iind s^’nibols— but in the 
sphere of religion alone, it will effect no 
change—wc can very well dismiss that 
assumption as absurd and untenable and 
not worthy ot consideration at all. 

It is more than obvious to-da^' that the 
old conception of God as tlic Absolute, has 
laded into darkness with the dawning of 
the new ideal of society as a federation in 
which each individual shall find full scope 
for realisation of his corporate life. There- 
fore, it has become impossible for us to 
think of God as a Being outside ourselves, 
as not in and of the corporate life of hu- 
manity. There can be no place for an un- 
^inalificd or superhuman God, eternally 
perfect and infinitely distant in the view ot 
bed of the modern man. The God in whom 
we live and move and have our being is a 
bod who is ourselves, who is in and of the 
o r j Process of the universe. He must be 
^ bod who is in the midst of the endless 
ress and strainf^the struggles and tribu- 
of society. He must be in the 
wrmost heart of the cosmic and the 


social evolution. In the theisms of the 
past, whether in the Christian or in the 
Hindu theisms, the relation between God 
and the human being was that of spirit to 
spirit. The human spirit, isolated from 
its environments and freed from the bond- 
ages which bind it to the world, sought 
communion with the supreme spirit and 
experienced a type of Mukti or deliverance 
which had its expression in a state of rap- 
turous world-consciousness, when, in the 
words of Wordsworth, it “saw into the 
life of things”, or realised all objects as one 
as the Vedanta would say. In the path of 
knowledge, this type of deliverance was 
pronounced as the highest, in the path of 
Jiluikti or devotion or in the path of 
Kfirma or service, the ultimate end was to 
abnegate self altogether and to be absorb- 
ed into the Divine love, as alone resigning 
unto the alone. The highest saying of the 
scriptures, whether Christian or Hindu, 
would l)e, “1 and Father are one”, as 
Christ said, or “Two birds sit in the same 
tree ; one tastes of its fruits and the other 
beholds” as wc read in the Upanishad. In 
the theisms of the past, there is no messag’e 
of the individual seeking his Mukti or deli- 
veraiicc in corporate life, in the life of hu- 
manity— the individual without trying to 
throw off his natural bondages and limita- 
tions, endeavouring to realise the Divine 
in and through them. There is no word of 
isolated individual salvation in the reli- 
gious consciousness of man to-day, —rather 
ill the salvation ot all humanity in its in- 
tegrity is the salvation of each. And such 
a ^devv is the best fitted, it seems, to the 
spirit of modern times than the old views 
(»f theisms of the past. 

But wliile I am laying too much stress 
on evolutional thought and mass-con- 
sciousness and discarding the position that 
no view in aiiy sphere of thought has t)ic 
privilege of remaining unchaugeil, 1 am 
fiillv alive to tlie fact that there are certain 
elements, certain belief??, disciplines and 
experiences, in ev'ciA' Iheistic faith, 

which cannot pass awf.y with the onrol- 
Uiig tide of change but must stand out, 
defying all changes throughout eternity. 
Take lor instance, the Christ-idea in Chris- 
tian theism, the idc£i of sacrihee and atone- 
inent and the humanity of God. It isim- 
possible tor the modern scientific world to 
accept those idciis in their crude and physi- 
cal interpretation and we know what that 
interpretation is. But the value of those 
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very ideas, when taken as eternal symbols 
of the spiritual consciousness of man, can- 
not be overrated. Humanity, in its total- 
ity, in the mareh of history^ is bearin." the 
cross, is underffoins? a Imfrc sacrifice,' and 
atoninfj for the sins of all and will ulti- 
mately be resurrected into a new life, new 
hopes, new visions, new orders. And is 
not God that humanity in “the spiritual 
unity of its mass-life” ? That is the Christ 
of to-day. Then again, every individtial, 
who is a living limb of the great body of 
humanity, has to go through the same 
experiences in his individual life. In fact, 
the same experiences of crucifixion and re- 
surrection arc almost daily happening in 
him through the chastening sorrows of 
many a overturn of fortune, trials, crosses, 
disappointments, defeats and deaths. 

The: present world-war offers us a vision 
of the crucifixion of the living Christ, the 
God of Hum.'iiiity. Yet at the same time, 
do we not feel in our heart of hearts that 
there will be a greater, a more marvellous 
resurrection of Christ in the years to come? 
Hence, it will be needless for us to concern 
ourselves any longer with the supernatural 
and the miraculous elements in Christian 
theism. All the same, the need is strong 
and will yet be stronger of acknowledging 
the eternal and the permanent elements of 
it, in the reconstruction of universal theism. 

I said a little while ago that there is no 
place for an absolute God in the scheme of 
modern theism. Should we therefore dis- 
miss the Hindu Adwaita or monistic doc- 
trine which has been the bedrock of Hin- 
duism from very ancient times ? Certain- 
ly not. b or that also has to be reinterpre- 
ted and the eternal values of its beliefs and 
experiences have to be duly acknowledged 
and transformed into harnionv with our 
new insights. 


In modern times, that mighty task wa 
aixomplishcd by Raja Ramnioliun Ko 
whom we rightly call the prophet of th 
modern age. While agreeing in fundamenl 
al positions with Sankaracharva, he wrot 
an independent commentary of the Vedar 
ta Sutras making room for ethics an! 
social life, and thereby liberating th 
shackles of mcdimyalism 
He held that the ultimate self of Brahmi 
is^irgana or unqualified and unknowable 
but “the vvorld is manifested as real ii 
cosmic vision, Brahma wa' 
variedly nianifested in nature, in th« 
human mmd, in society, politics, law, art! 


and civilisation. Thus, on the one hand, 
it was Raminoimn who clearly perceived 
that the various interests of life must not 
be dominated by religion, but must 
grow autonomously and independently 
and on the other, it was he, who more 
than anybody else, in his age, whether 
in the east or in the west, realised that all 
those diflerentiated and autonomous 
interests of life should be held together in 
Brahma^ the Infinite One. Therciore, the 
Hindu monotheism of the Vedanta was 
modernised by Raminohun Roy in the 
sense that it no longer remained an 
abstract unity divested of life to be realised 
by throwing off all kinds of bondage, but 
became a vital organic unity whose con- 
tents were lilled by life itself. 

I hope 1 hive been able to make clear in 
as brief a space as possible the fundament- 
al position of modern theism as 1 iinder^ 
stand it, and also how the permanent 
elements in the past theisms may be read- 
justed and reconciled with the present, 
taking ne w meaning an 1 force in the pro- 
cess of transformation. 

I may now pass in review some of the 
world problems, viz , the Race-problem, the 
International problem, the problem of the ^ 
State and the Individual, and the Capital * 
and the Labour i>rol)lcm and show Iiovv 
wonderfiillv the. key to the solution of 
those problems lies in the hands of modern 
theism, if, of course, the end of theism is 
the realisation of Ood in and througli the 
mass-life of humanity. Let iis, then, take 
up the greatest problem! of all (except one, 
of course, the problem of man and woman) 
—the problem on whose solution depends 
the peace and concord of all humanity, viz^f 
the race-problem. It is not a mere probl'*in 
of Anthropology, but a much larger ques- 
tion affecting civilisation most vitally, for 
with it arc closidv interwoven theprobleiiH 
of internationalism, and of war, and such 
minor problems as those of immigration 
and the colour-bar, etc. I shall try to 
show how its solution depends on theism 
as we understand it. 

It must be admitted that some races 
there are, that either by v irtue of belonging 
to higher stocks or because placed in favour- 
able natural environments and circum- 
stances, are endowed with peculiar excel- 
lences which are found to be absent m 
other races. Those excellences have natur- 
ally helped the superior races to striae 
much ahead in civilisation and culture, 
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and as a consequence, the inferior and the 
backward peoples have been subject to 
wholesale exploitation by the higher races 
and sometimes to ruthless extermination 
also, as in the case of the native peoples of 
Australia and America. 

The sense of racial superiority is bound 
to foster an attitude of pride and hatred 
on the one hand and of thoughtless impo- 
sition and doniination on the other. It 
cannot he denied that the western races 
have this attitude towards the rest of the 
peoples of the world. Hence, their ohtusc- 
ness of understanding is remarkably dis- 
played when they have to estimate and 
evaluate a new type of social polity or 
religious culture or philosophy, absolutely 
alien to their own. Their own standard 
must be the measure of all kinds of excel- 
lences and anything that falls short of it 
must be dismissed at once as not worth 
the attention. This obtuseness, this utter 
lack of sympathy and insight bred in the 
si)irit of race-pride has its inevitable 
nemesis in creating a cleavage even 
amongst the civilised races themselves. 
Therefore, we see that race-antagonism 
becomes a permanent factor of disturbance 
among most nations of the west although 
they v.auut themselves on having been 
unifiuely successful in absorbing different 
race-elements in the higher unity'’ of the 
Nation. 

The solution ol this* problem may be 
two-fold. First, by process of struggle 
and elimination, there may ultimately 
evolve a super- race of super men, as 
Ncitszclie would say and the weaker races, 
proving unfit in the struggle of nations, 
must go to the wall. But alas ! that claim 
of super-race put forward by the Germans 
is being dashed to the ground every day 
and every moment in the present war. 
The other solution is to recognise the 
claims of the weaker races as having first 
and foremost the right to exist and second- 
ly the right to develop their intrinsic and 
inherent worth with the active co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of the races already ad- 
vanced in the procession of history. This 
Second solution, it is obvious, can never be 
unless, ill the words of I:,ucken, wc 
Upbuild humanity from within.” And 
hiickcn hitiiseU says, ‘‘This cannot b * done 
Without a profound deepening of life, and 
/ j® uot possible without reli- 

gion** For, it involves clearly a sacrifice 
uu the part of the higher races with respect 


to the lower ones— the higher races must 
come down from their proud heights to 
elevate the peoples who are down. 

And if religion cannot persuade them to 
do so, sheer necessity— the law of com- 
pensation-will one day compel them to 
conic down. For, humanity is organic 
and cannot suffer any of its limbs to 
become weak and disabled without the 
entire body beiug affected ; and humanity ’ 
is God and how can wc hurt Him without 
being hurt our.selves ? Thus, the new 
humanistic religion, having its expression 
in engendering a universal sympathy, can 
alone change the entire outlook of the 
proud nations and fill them with a sense of 
God-given responsibility for the uplift of 
the down-trodden races and with a love 
and spirit of service, unprecedented and 
unknown heretofore. It may be presaged, 
that the free interchange of the best and 
the highest products of culture among the 
nations, in the distant future, will be a 
kind of new religion and international 
burdens and duties will form part of the 
paraplicriifilia of new sadluins and prac- 
tices of the cult of the religion of human- 
ity. 

Therefore, when we come to the next 
problem, the international problem, we sec 
again quite elearl3^, that unless active in- 
ternational relations are religiously culti- 
vated in various ways and through diverse 
agencies, and unless races and nations 
learn to cherish love and sjmpatliy and 
respect for one another by seriously tr3dng 
to enter into the life of one another sympa- 
thetically and to help it on to its develop- 
ment in its own lines, in as main’ \Yays as 
possible, even at the cost of sacrifice, any 
number of Peace Conferences or arbitra- 
tions and patchwork panaceas of that 
kind or hollow diplomacies will utterly fail 
to solve the problem of war, which will 
remain a pennanciit institution in all 
statCvS, a dynamite nourished underneath 
the fair fabric of civilisation ready to blow 
it up at any moment. There must be per- 
manent institutions of various kinds, Inter- 
national Parliaments of religion, of edu- 
cation, of social programmes, of science 
and art, of eommercj and industries, in 
onlcr that nations may interchange 
thoughts and ideas and experiments freely 
and establish good will and understand- 
ing among themselves, in such a way as 
to make mutual rancour and hatred im- 
possible. Here, also, wc see that the new 
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theism whose fundamental position is 
that God is humanity in the spirituaPunity’ 
of its mass-life, can offer the best solu- 
tion to the problem of internationalism. 

Closely allied with the international 
problem is the problem of the state 
versus the individual, and there also the 
idea is coming more and more into the 
foreground among political thinkers, that 
the present form of the state does not 
sufficiently safeguard the freedom of the 
individual. There ought to be different, 
corporate, and voluntary organisations to 
represent different interests Jind to provide 
for greater individual initiative. The 
state must be a federation of all those 
organizations and the same principles that 
will mould the state will also hold good 
in the International scheme of federation— 
the freedom of the individual must be the 
great goal of both, freedom in the sense of 
affording opportunities for developing the 
creative impulses of man in corporate life. 
There also we feel the need of theism, as 
we understand it, for that alone can 
invest man with infinite worth and unique- 
ness, in as much as it apprehends the 
universal in the individual, it declares 
every individual as an incarnation of 
Universal Humanity. 

The problem of internationalism, the 
problem of war, and the problem of the 
state and the individual are vitally 
connected with the problem of capital and 
labour which, as everyone knows, is 
another outstanding problem in European 
countries at the present age. The conflict 
between capital and labour is also a war 
—a war between class and class and as 
such, it is no less disastrous than that 
which is waged to-day by self-interested 
nations among themselves. The various 
schemes suggested towards sett-ing this 
conffict, viz., socialism and syndicalism and 
the rest, which imagine that there is 
needed only some tinkering of the existing 
system, and that if rents and profits can be 
captured and labour be enriched with them, 
all will be well,— are so very materia- 
listic that, ipso facto, they are bound to be 
unsatisfactory. It is not within my capa- 
city to go into the intricate question of 
Economics, but from the theistic position, 
we see clearly that what the labourite 
needs most is not merely less of toil and 
more of wages but healthy and cheerful 
surroundings and some amount of leisure 
and opportunities which the upper few of 


society enjoy at the expense of the social 
helots. This is what Kuskin and William 
Morris strongly insisted upon. Therefore, 
in order to give the labourers this leisure, 
the ^^posSessive impulses” as Bertrand 
Russel calls them, must make greater room 
for the creative ones. 

The peoples whose energies are mainly 
employed in piling up wealth must ulti- 
mately realise that wealth for wealth’s sake 
will result in killing social weal and in 
transforming, as Ruskin says, Veal-th’ 
into ‘ill-th.’ But this is a large order. Be- 
fore it can come into being, there must be 
a mutual sharing of responsibilities and 
powers between the landowner and the 
serf, the capitalist and wage-earner— there 
must be a sense of mutual dependence and 
complimentarincss between them. Why 
should the serf be considered an instru- 
ment of the land-owner and not the land- 
owner an instrument of the serf? Again 
we are confronted with a condition 
absolutely depending on a new religious 
consciousness which will intensify the sense 
of corporate life. 

But I do not wish to go into problem 
after problem, for we cannot exhaust 
problems. It would be like getting into a 
labyrinth without any means of exit any- * 
where. What I wish to bring out very 
clearly to-day is that when the meaning 
of salvation in modern theism is that in 
the salvation of humanity is the salvation 
of the individual and when, therefore, the 
truths and saclhans of past theisms arc also 
incorporated into the present, by directing 
them towards humanitarian ends, to- 
wards the development of mass-conscious- 
ness in the individual, then alone caiw 
theism hold the key to the solution of air 
problems, otherwise uot.The end of theism 
should be that the individual must realise 
God in the mass-life as the Captain and 
Guide of humanity, and as the friend 
and co-worker of the individual. 

I have finished. In my address, I have 
had little to say about faith. Lest it should 
be thought that I had advocated mere 
intellectualism, I desire strongly to say 
that Ido not believe in that intellectualism 
which is nothing but intellect at play, in- 
tellect at gymnastics and on parade. But, 
all the same, I believe very strongly that 
the place of intellect in theistic faith is very 
great. Faith, in order to be creative, must 
use the intellect in grasping and getting 
into the heart of the problems of life. The 
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Brahmo Samaj, in the past, had fearlessly 
stood face to lace before the problems, 
then topmost in the age and in the country. 
Should we not, therefore, have every 
reason to hope that Hindu theists in our 
own times would similarly grapple with 
the world-problems and put their faith to 
the test to obtain a real mastery over 


them ? For it is faith aloUe that can make 
the glad announcement that the unseen, 
the “one lar-ofl divine event,” is not a 
mere dream or a phantasy, but the reality 
of all realities, which must dawn some day 
on the horizon across the teeming dark- 
ness of doubt and despair. 

Ajitkumar Chakra varty. 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA 

By PROFESSok SUKENDRANATH DaS GuPTA, M.A. 


I T is interesting to notice that though the 
invention of the dramatic or the tlieat- 
rical art may appear to proceed directly 
from our imitative instinct yet all nations 
arc not equally fortunate in the possession 
of this wonderful source of enjoyment. The 
Egyptians were a great people, but they 
had no theatrical representations among 
them while the Etruscans had. The name 
“Histrionic” in “Histrionic Art” is derived 
from the Etruscan word “Histrio,”an actor. 
Whe Arabs and Persians though possessed 
of a rich literature were unacquainted with 
it * It was the same with Europe in the 
middle ages and it was only in the fifteenth 
century that the European stage bloomed 
into life with the allegorical and religious 
pieces called the “Moralities” and the 
"Mysteries”. Amongst the Greeks them- 
selves who were very widely spread, it was 
only in Attica that all the great drama- 
tists of Greece were born. The Spaniards 
and the Portuguese are neighbours, but 
though the former possess a great 
dramatic literature, the latter have hardly 
accomplished anything in this direction. 
The Germans have not also been so success- 
ful in this as in other departments of 
“ferature while the practical mind of the 
English people however has proved to be 
eminently fitted for such a literature. 

Indians were particularly fortunate in 
possessing a glorious dramatic literature 


f ♦ Passion Plays conimemoraUnfi: the tragical 
ate of Hasan and Husejn, the translated drama 
vasicr of Lankaran" of Mirza Zafar from the 
Turkish of Path Ali, “The Pleader, of the 
». ‘The bear that knocked down the robber,** 
Tourdien Mustaali Shall" arc works of 
Wt modern times. 


and it may be asserted with a degree of 
certainty that some of these at least will 
not in any way suffer, when compared 
with the ablest productions of Shakespeare. 
This literature dates back to a period, 
which the fingers of history; do not indicate. 
For not only do we read in Kalidas (who 
is generally put before Christ) of drama- 
tists Bhasha, Saumilla, and Kabiputra, 
who had attained a great celebrity in his 
time, but even in the Mahabhashya we 
read of a Kansabadha Nataka and we 
know that Patanjali the Bhashy^akar who 
was a contemporary of Menander flourish- 
ed in the middle of the 2nd century B.C. 
When along with these we consider the 
elaborate growth of dramatic require- 
ments as mentioned in Bbarata’s Natya- 
shastra, recognised to be an work of high 
antiquity on all hands, we are led to 
believe that the Indians had been experi- 
menting on the dramatic art from a very 
long time, possibly many centuries before 
the birth of Christ ; and Bharata was 
probably the last great compiler of the 
varied requirements of the theatrical art, 
for from Kahola’s work we know that 
Bharata was only one of the many^ who 
wrote upon the subject. 

The general name of a dramatic de- 
monstration in Sanskrit is Rupa or 
Rupaka. It is called Rupa, (form or 
colour) as it has a visible form as demons- 
trated by the acting of the piece and in 
this it is akin to “Theatre” from “Theat- 
ron” td see. It is called Rupaka (simile) 
as it is an imitation of the different parts 
of the career of a great man or a group of 
men regarded both from the point of view 
ot matter as well as of impersonation. 
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The name Riipaka which is at once more 
appropriate th«n either drama or theatre, 
helps us to conceive them from their 
pomt of view as playful imitation ; this 
imitation is however not limited to any 
particular phase of character, like those 
of children in impersonating and playing 
the parts of a father, shop-keeper or a 
school-master, but consists in tire harmo- 
nious blending of the different stages of 
human life and experience as manifested in 
individuals. Thus Dasarupaka defines it 

as or the imitation of the dif- 

ferent stages of the hero and of other 
individuals connected with him. The 
objects with which these imitative repre- 
sentations were performed by the actors 
were those of infusing themselves with 
the spirit of the action and of the charac- 
ters involved in them and of infecting the 
audience with the same. Thus the activity 
of the dramatic art on the part of the 
actor consists in evoking within himself 
the same feelings that the author has 
lived through and of evoking among his 
audience by means of certain external 
signs and movements the very same 
feelings that he has lived through, so that 
they may also be infected with these 
feelings and experience them. This activity 
which is the secret charm of this art is in 

Sanskrit technically called 
(the activity of univcrsalisation). It is 
no doubt true that such representations 
are found to have a great influence over 
the people cither for good or for bad. 
Plato, possibly afraid of the corruptive 
influence of drama, proposed the entire 
banishment of the dramatic poets from 
his ideal republic. There are many 
Puritans even in the present day who arc 
afraid of all dramatic representations 
and are not content unless these ^.rc 
stufled with all sorts of moral and reli- 
gious precepts which they intend to 
convey to the people through this means. 
No real work of art can grow under such 
external control or pressure and it is grati- 
fying to find that the old Sanskrit poets 
and critics understood it thoroughly well. 
Thus we find that though they were con- 
scious of the great educative cftects of 
drama, yet they put it down as Ixiing of 
only minor importance. Thus we find that 
Dhananjaya in describing the object of 
drama sajrs that to those who seek utility 
or education merely^as the object of drama 


and are not capable of taking it for the 
enjoyment it offers, I should like to bid 
adieu for ever. Bharata himself describes it 

as a which has the same meaning 

as the English word “Play”. It is curious 
to notice that many people in our country" 
even at the present time do not understand 
it and arc anxious out of their patriotic, 
moral or religious fervour to demand that 
the highest perfection of drama or poetry 
naturally depends upon their containing a 
large number of moral or religious maxims 
or an ideal of life. 

Coming to the vexed question of the 
origin of Indian drama we find that these 
were first enacted in the festivities which 
were celebrated after a successful campaign 
of the Aryans amongst their aboriginal or 
other foes. Thus we read in the Bharata 
Natyasliastra 

sgarrei^wT wt 

i.e., at the time of celebrating the victory 
of Indra, the drama was first enacted a; 
the Mahendra hill, and the theme of the,, 
representation was the defeat of the 
demons by the gods with Indra at their 
head and the acting consisted in showing 
the dispersion of the terrified demon in 
agony. 

We again read in the same vrork that as 
time went on, and as such kinds of dramas 
became the favourite pastime of the ncopli-, 
those demons who being subjugateci were 
living with the gods and came often to s<y. 
the plays, were highly mortified at tlif< 
strange mode of enjoyment with the gods 
at their expense and began to create every 
disturbance to spoil the performance of the 
play. Thus there was an open fight wdth 
the demons who were put to rout hy 
Indra. But it so happened that on every 
occasion of such performance, the demons 
came and disturbed the play. So for the 
safety of the performance, it became neces- 
sary to build a protected stage which 
might be guarded on all sides in order to 
prevent the . inrush of the demons. But 
when this even was not sufficient for tlic 
purpose, the gods were forced to listen to 
their demands. It was then declared, that 
the drama should no longer be treated 
a means of ridiculing the demons or glori- 
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lying the gods over their defeat. Prom this 
time forth the drama began to lie/.treated 
LS an enjoyment open for all, and unoffend- 
ing to any party as it became, it gradually 
began to exert a wholesome influence 
ipon all people, which has been described 
5y Bharata in detail from diverse points 
3 f view. 

The truth contained in this myth about 
the occasion which first gave rise to the 
performance of dramas receives further 
L’orroboration when we coiisvler the difier- 
LMit antiquated varieties, most of which 
only exist in~namc. Thus we see that there 
were ten kinds of dramas or Natyas : (1) 
Nataka, (2) Prakarana, (3) Bhana, (4) 
Dima, (5) Vyaoga, (6) Samabakara, (7) 
Jlithi, (8) Anka, (9) Ihamrigaand (10) Pra- 
liasana. Of these the Bhana being of the 
narrative type probably represents the 
earliest development. Here the narrator 
himself narrates the story (heroic or other- 
wise) and in doing so often adopts the 
mode of can imaginary dialogue, and 
simpes his speech as if it has been delivered 
in response to imaginary iiuestions put to 
him by persons who do not show them- 
srives on the stage. As it is easy to under- 
stand, it cannot consist of more than one 
Kiel. The next development of the Bhana 
type is found in the other one-act dreama 
Jiithi, which was played generally with 
one actor, although another was also 
sometimes introduced. It consisted mainly 
of punning and playing with words,- and 
making shows of nice and playful turns of 
speech, and w.as gcncnilly accompanied 
with dancing and music. The other onc- 
aet drama the Anka, was a distinct devel- 
opment on the other two as it had a dis- 
tiiiv't dominant emotion or passion of 
sorrow and consisted probably of a 
number of personages. It had a mcartial 
tlieine but the method of demonstration 
was still narrative, (tw ^vj ^«r- 

wauft). The sorrowful note consisted in 

Ihe disastrous effects of battles upon 
domestic life, resulting in the helpless 
wailing of women. This was in fact the 
only form of tragedy (if it is used merely 
to include those which have a sad or dis- 
astrous ending) that can be traced in the 
history of Hindu drama. 

It IS easy to see that in neither of these 
we come to the proper dramatic stage as 
nere is no development of action or emo- 
'nn in them. The Anka however stands 


on the transition ground, and makes the 
first step towards the passage of the nar- 
rative to the dramatic stage. 

Coming to the dramatic stage the 
Vyaoga, the one-act drama, deserves our 
first consideration. Ncvtito this comes the 
Samabakara, the IhUtfltiga and the Dima. 
The one-act drama Vyaoga was a martial 
play consisting of numerous actors des- 
cribing the event of a day. The peculiarity 
of the quarrel which forms the basis of this 
play was this that it did not originate 
over a woman. It was strictly forbidden 
in plays of this type, to introduce either 
the amorous or the ludicrous emotion. 

The Sainaliakara was a three-act drama 
dwelling upon the fighting of the Devas 
anil the Asiiras and the emotion to be 
developed was the martial or the heroic. 
The peculiarity of this drama was this 
that though the unity of interests brought 
together the different characters, their 
united action led to a diversity of effects 
with reference to the individual characters 
concerned. It generally dwelt with sieges, 
battles and the misfortunes which attend- 
ed it. It ended however in the glorious 
achievements ot the victorious party. 

The lhamriga was a lour-act drama 
and quarrels wlrch followed the snatching 
and forcing away of girls from their 
parental guardianship for the purpose of 
marriage formed its subject-matter. It 
however so ended that actual battles and 
slaughter were prevented through proper 
negotiations at the right moment in the 
right direction. 

The Dima was also a four-act drama 
and dealt with all the other emotions 
except the ludicrous and the amorous. The 
plot generally consisted in the demonstra- 
tions of anger and resulted in battles of 
disastrous clkcts. 

The Nataka torm of drama, with which 
wc are ail familiar as being the most coin- 
luoii among the varieties now extant, 
generally consisted of acts varying from 
five to ten. The dominant emotions dis- 
played herein were cither the amorous or 
the heroic and the plot was generally taken 
from history, tradition or tales made 
familiar to the people by previous writers. 
Sakuutala of Kalidas is the best work ot 
this type. 

The Prakarana which was perhaps the 
only form of developed social drama re- 
sembled the Nataka in all external arrange- 
ments o£ acts, metres, etc. Its plot how- 
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ever related to social matters and was 
invented by the dramatist and not borrow- 
ed from any old tale. The characters were 
taken from all strata of society and in this 
sense it may be distinguished as being the 
only form of jivon-aristocratic drama. 
Among the dramas of this type the Mrich- 
chhakatika (the toy cart) of Sudraka is 
probably the best and most well-known. 

This completes all the varieties of drama- 
tic representation with the exception of 
Prahasana. But in connection with these 
we may mention another common mode of 
representation called the Natika which 
was a four-act drama displaying the 
domestic amours of a king’s harem. It 
generally related the advances of love made 
by the king towards a maid or a com- 
panion of the queen, with impediments and 
obstructions thrown in the way by the 
queen herself. It generally however ended 
in the success of the king and the discovery 
that the maid herseli was a princess in 
disguise. 

After this short review of the previous 
stages through which the Indian drama 
evolved, we may point out with advantage 
that the earlier stages of the Hindu drama 
were all based upon the exploits of war. 
Thus beginning with the transition of the 
narrative into the dramatic form in the 
Utsrishtanka we have to pass through the 
Vyaoga, Samabakara, Ihamriga and the 
Dima before we come to the Nataka stage, 
and these are all based upon heroic and 
martial exploits and the emotions display- 
ed are generally those of heroism and 
anger. The glories of the victor and the 
disastrous misfortunes of the vanquished 
were the principal objects of these repre- 
sentations. Turning again to the pages 
of Bharata Natya-shastra for mythical 
corroboration we find that after the con- 
struction of the stage the first dramas 
that were staged were the Samabakara 
and the Dima. ^ Even in the Nataka stage 
we find that this was also of two types— 
the heroic and the amorous and it may not 
also be improbable that the heroic was the 
earlier form. From this it may not be 
wrong for us to infer that the dramatic 
representations had their origin in the 
growing demand amongst the people for a 
fuller and a better mode of representation 
of their military successes than the narra- 
tive. 

It has been argued on all hands that the 
Indian drama had a religious origin. Thus 


A. W. Ward writes : “The origin of the 
Indian drama was thus unmistakably reli- 
gious. Dramatic elements first showed 
themselves in certain of the hymns of the 
kigveda which took the form of dialogues 
between divine personages and in one of 
which is to be found the germ of Kalidas’s . 
famous Vikrama and Urvasi. These hymns 
w^ere combined with the dances in the 
festivals of the gods which soon assumed a 
more or less conventional form. Thus 
from the union of dance and song to which 
were afterwards added narrative recita- 
tion and first sung, then spoken dialogue, 
had gradually evolved the acted drama.” 
But this assertion about the religious ori- 
gin of Sanskrit dramas and their develop- 
ment from dialogues will hardly find much 
corroboration in the writings of old Hindu 
critics, and it is probable that these opi- 
nions arc lia^sardcd by European scholars 
more on the analogy of the origin of the 
Greek drama. 

It is true of course that in a general 
way every institution or art in olden days 
could be traced to Yedic origin, for, the 
Hindu culture found its first manifestation 
in the Vedas. Thus we find in the Bharata 
Natyashastra that the recitation was 
taken from the Kigveda, the songs from - 
the Sama Veda, the acting from the Yajur- 
veda and the emotions f^om the Atharva 
Veda. But the meaning of all this is no- 
thing more than this that the four Vedas 
Rik, Sama, Yajush, and Atharva were 
respectively predominant in recitation, 
songs, acting and passion and that the 
beginning of all these can therefore he 
traced to the Vedas. Hut this cannot lead 
us to think that the drama owed its origiuC 
directly to the Vedas. For in that case wT 
should have found that the religious sacri- 
fices of the Vedas, the Yajnas, were cele- 
brated with crude dramatic representa- 
tions which gradually developed into the 
proper dramatic mode. But as a matter 
of fact this is not the case. Again dia- 
logues like that of Yama and Yami or 
Vikrama and Urvasi cannot, show more 
than this that the dialogue form of com- 
position had been invented, in the early 
days of Vedic civilisation. Merely from 
the existence of dialogues in Vedic litera- 
ture is it not too much to say that our 
dramas originated in them ? Again most 
of such stories that have been dismissed m 
the Vedas with extremely slender accounts, 
(sometimes with the mere mention of such 
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names) have been elaborately described in 
the Puranic and other latcr-day legends, 
which have been utilised by Sanskrit poets 
and dramatists alike. It is therefore 
equally hazardous to argue from the simi- 
larity of the developed plot of a poet like 
-Kalidas, with the crude germ of the story 
in the Vedas, that the drama must have 
originated in the Vedas. It is true also 
that from the accounts of the first estab- 
lishment of the stage vve find that at that 
time its construction Wcas attended with 
many sacred rites, but such rites are even 
now performed at the construction of 
every Hindu dwelling house and it will be 
as vain to argue the religious origin of the 
one as that of the other. 

On the other Iiand from the accounts of 
the Natyashastra wefind that thedraiiiatic 
art had the dignity of being called the fifth 
Veda which differed from all the other 
Vedas in this that it was open to all. The 
ciuiuiry about the development of the 
Xataka through the various stages as wo 
have already given, thoiigh meagre, shows 
that the drama in no stage of its growth 
was associated with religious rites. We 
have also shown there that the transition 
of the narrative into the dramatic was 
probably due to the demand of getting 
more effective demonstration of the suc- 
cesses in military exploits. Coming to the 
supposed origin of our drama in dialogues 
it is important to note that both the 
Hhana and the Bithi represent an earlier 
stage of the monologue or the narrative 
torin. Most of these earlier forms arc 
however now extinct* but that tlKw exist- 
ed before is shown by their description in 
almost all important works of Rhetoric on 
the subject. It may be urged that though 
wc fmcl some specimens of the narrative 
yet the dialogue form may be the 
prior type. But such an argument cannot 
stand from the very nature of the case, 
when wc consider that the priority of the 
narrative stage is not inferred merely from 
its deficiency ot actors but also from the 
undeveloped stages of its action. Thus the 
hhana, the Bithi and the Anka all contain 
only the two stages — the Mukha and the 
Nibarhana or the Germ and the Return 
unci thus considered from all internal 

.*9 at least one Bhana now extant, named 
Tilakft” in which the speaker fleseribes the 
BtrPM- meets at a spring festival in the 

««’ecta of Kolahpur. ' 

32%— “3 


points of view the Bhana was probably 
the earliest form of dramatic representa. 
tion. 

We may conclude this short survey of 
the origin of our drama with a brief ima- 
ginary review of the probable stages of its 
growth. Already in the later stages of the 
growth of Vedic literature wc find that 
Prose and Verse had distinctly evolved out 
as two different forms of speech. With the 
formation of the classical stage these must 
have developed both as regards diversity 
of forms and as regards the purity and the 
regularity of each particular type. The 
vast period of culture, which is presupposed 
in the growth of the great Vedic literature, 
must have refined, diversified and develop*- 
ed both ill points of extensity as. well as of 
intensity the tastes and the emotions of 
the people ; for without the gro wth of the 
delicate tastes and emotions, the indivi- 
duality of style becomes meaningless. The 
preliminary psychological condition on the 
feeling side necessary for the development 
of the drama is the distinctive growth of 
the four primary Bniotious,— the Amorous, 
the Dreadful, the Heroic and the Hideous 
and their four derivatives—the Mirthful and 
the Pathetio, the Wonderful and the Fear- 
ful. With the growth of these Emotions 
the corresponding necessary physical ges- 
tures called the .\ngahara must have deve- 
loped too. Dancing as a demonstration of 
our feeling of joy*' exists among the savages 
even, and it is only natural to expect that 
ill times of marriage, birth and other 
festivities, dancing in accompaniment with 
music (as Bharata mentions it) was much 
ill vogue. With these developments musical 
instruments were also being developed and 
the songs and dancing were generally 
attuned to these. Wo thus see that the 
development of the drama presupposes as 
its primary condition the attainment of a 
high elevation of civilisation in all its 
manifold aspects. Thus Bharata says 

^ 51 51 HT 5T ?aT I 

5fl5n if ?f?[ I] 

(There is no such knowledge, science, 
art, mechanical skill, activity or applica- 
tion which is not necessary for the drama- 
tic representation). 

The development of the first stage may 
be marked with the tendency of the pcioplc 
to describe and bear the accounts of festi- 
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vities which took place at some distant 
place or the glorious feats of a great god 
or some interesting event. This when it 
was accompanied with gestures, move- 
ments and songs was the beginning of the 
Bhaua stage. In the present tU\y there arc 
very few works extant of this type, but 
some idea of this may be had from the 
narrative performances of the Kathakas of 
Bengal. It seems probable that as its 
influence gradually increased, more im- 
portance was attached to it and dancing 
and songs were introduced in profusion. 
This I think may be compared with the 
Dhop or the Kirtan type much in vogue in 
Bengal, but as the people began gradually 
to feel themselves as one and learnt to 
take pride in their united action against 
their common foes and to take pleasure 
in musing and talking over tlieir heroic 
deeds, the idea presented to them that 
they could utilise the narrative of the 
Bhana or the Bithi, and the Anka 
type was invented for these martial 
demonstrations. Thus when they gradual- 
ly found, that mere narration was not 
sufficient for the purpose, the dialogue form, 
which had already developed itself in litera- 
ture and was being represented in the 
Bhana stage from the mouth ol a single 
narrator, began to be introduced, when the 
separate parts were acted Ijy dificrent 
actors. It is here that the projJer drama- 
tic stage begins. These martial demonstra- 
tions strengthened the national bonds of 
interest by exciting their hatred against 
their common enemies and educating tht m 
in participating in one another’s glory. 
This therefore helped them in building up 
their national power and solidarity and as 
such was repugnant to their enemies who 
tried to throw all sorts of ol.stacles to 


these open-air performances, and it was to 
protect these performances that the stage 
had to be invented. With the growth of 
these martial representations, the drama- 
tic art b’^gan to develop gradually on all 
sides. The unity of action, the manipuler- 
tion of the main and the by-plots, the 
stage, the accessories of performance, 
music and dancing all began to develop 
pari-passu. It was thus when it had 
attained a great degree of perfection, and 
when the long cessation of wars had made 
the people peace-loving that we find the 
reecurcncc of the domestic emotion of love, 
on the stage. The difierent grades of society 
had then developed and people were beconi- 
ing more anxious about their social anti- 
pathies, attachments, party feeling, the sec- 
tarian and the aristocratic feeling, the caste 
and the religious feeling, than about any 
war, and thus wc liind that the two new 
species developed, namely the Prakarana 
and the Prahas uia. Thus we find that tlie 
best Prakarana, the Mrichchhakatika w.as 
probably sought tO bring the Vyavahara- 
samata and. Danda-samata (uniformity 
of legal rights and punishments amongst 
all classes) of Asoka into ridicule, for the 
Brahmins were always keen about theii 
high prerogatives. The Buddhists being 
highly puritanic were averse to drama, 
but they had their sympathisers among 
all classes of people and thus wc find the 
Prahasanas or the satires enacted on one 
side by these people to ridicule the 
Brahmins and on the other by the 
Brahmins to ridicule the Buddhist. Thus 
we see that the dramatic developnieiiL of 
India took place in {i gradual process 
according to the exigencies of the tiu^ies 
and thus reflects the growth of the 
character of the people. 


PATAUPU TRA, 

THE STORY OP ITS FOUNDATION 

By Prof. Haranchaxdr.v Chakl.\dar, m.a. 

P ATALIPUTRA has been for sometime Survey of India to ascribe a Persian 

past attracting the attention of our to some of the greatest monarchs tna 
countrym^, owing to the attempt ruled there in ancient times. While tins 
made by an officer of the Archaeological matter is still engaging our attention, w 
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may with profit seek to enquire into the 
ancient history of this great city— its 
foundation and growth, its prosperity, 
decline and resuscitation, the vicissitudes 
through which it had to pass, the height 
of glory to which it attained. 

^ Pataliputra holds a prominent place 
among the cities of India. With the 
exception, pei-haps, of Benares and Delhi, 
there is on Indian soil no other city that 
can vie with it. Benares has been from 
hoary antiquity the centre and rallying 
point of the Sanatana Dharma, its 
neighbourhood being also holy ground 
to Buddhists ; and Delhi, with its nieinory 
of Indraprastha going back into the dim 
past, has a long and splendid record, 
rarely equalled in the history of the world, 
of great and powerful empires— Paurava, 
Chouhan, Afghan and Mughal ; and its 
immense possibilities in the future as the 
capital of the British Indian Hmpire, 
an Empire vaster far than ever Paurava 
or Mughal could dream of, no one can 
gauge or measure. But Pataliputra, 
though second to Delhi in its political 
importance, docs not lag far liehind. 
Sanctified at its birth with the dust from 
the feet of the holy Buddha himself and 
^fostered by his inspiring benediction, 
7 \'italiputra starting from a petty village 
at the junction of the Son and the Ganges, 
rose into eminence with meteoric rapidity. 
Beginning as a small garrison town on 
the borders of the Magadha Kingdom, 
this cit3', by the merits of its positit)n, 
soon saw the capital of the country 
removed to its site ; and hardly fifty years 
had passed since the transfer of the capital 
when its monarchs went out on their 
mission of conquest and very soon tlie^r 
exercised sovereign swa^^ over a territory 
hardly less extensive or prosperous than' 
the Roman Empire at the zenith of its 
power, and many times as wide as the 
mediicval European l{mpirc of 
Charlemagne. While on the other hand, 
at least one of its rulers manifested a 
depth of human kindness and a profundit}’' 
m missionary zeal not rivalled by Cons- 
tantine or any other monarch in any 
®^hcr part of the world. And for more 
than a millennium it maintained its high 
position as the seat of the paramount 
on*reign over a large part of Inilia, But 
ataiip„^ra has known many changes in 
fortunes. Passing through the ravages 
“re and flood, of internal dissentions 


and invasions by foreign foes, it had 
again dwindled into a pett^” town until 
the advantages of its strategic position 
were again recognised by cjne of the 
greatest sons of Behar, prominent alike 
for his overmastering genius and prowess 
as for the nobility and magnanimity of 
his soul— the Emperor Fariduddin Sher 
Shah Sur. But neither this august 
Emperor, nor his children, wielded power 
snfliciently long to add to the beauties of 
the place. But the new life imparted to it 
by that great and pious monarch has 
ever since kept growing and again a 
brilliant day is dawning in the historj^ of 
our town. The merits of its position 
have again received recognition from the 
rulers of the realm and we are looking 
forward to its future prosperity and glory 
as the capital of this ancient and great 
province. But let ‘us, through reluctantly, 
draw ourselves away from the pleasant 
contemplation of this glorious prospect, 
and proceed to enquire into the ancient 
histor^r of our town, commencing with its 
foundation. 

Tiir Fovndatiox of Pataliputra. 

The first beginning of Pataliputra can 
be traced to the last year of the life of the 
Buddha, the Enligliteiic 1 One, the ninth 
incarnation upon earth of Vishnu, ^hc God 
of all tlie gods. We read in the Mabapar^ 
nibbana Suita* ^ one of the earliest volumes 
of the Buddhist Sacred Literature, the 
Tripitaka, that Buddha the Blessed One, 
shortly before entering into AVrr.'ina, came 
out of Rajagaha, our modern Rajgir, on 
his divine mission of love for all sentient 
beings, preaching the advantages of up- 
right conduct, earnest coiiteinplatiou and 
enlightened intelligence; he passed through 
Nalanda on his way and after he had sta^’’- 
ed at Nalancla as long as it jileased him, 
he addressed the venerable Anaiida, the 
beloved disciple who tended and served the 
Master with never-failing attendance, and 
said : *‘001110, Ananda, let us go to Patali- 
gama.” “So be it, Lord !*' said Ananda, 
in assent to the Blessed One. Then the 
Blessed One proceeded, with a great com- 

pany of the brethren 

along the road to Pataligama. The dis^ 

« Viilc Mnliapnrinihhnii'i Suttnnia, pn. S t-S'J of 
The Diiiha Sikava c ljud by T. \Y. Rhys Davids, 
Ph D., LL.D., and J. l^lliu Carpentier, M.A., Vol. U, 
Pali Text Society, 1903. 
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ctples at Patalig cJiia, as soon as they heard 
of the arrival of the Blessed O ie at their 
village, hastened where he was and respect- 
fully invited him to the village rest-house ; 
thither the Blessed One went, took his seat 
in the hall against the central pillar with 
his face towards the cast, and after he had 
taught the disciples, and incited them, and 
roused and gladdened them, far into the 
night with religious discourse, he dismissed 
them. Then we read in the Pali Sutta*,— 

Then the Blessed One i^etting up in the early 
dawn addressed the venerable Ananda thus : "Who is 
it. Ananda, that is la 3 dng out a city at Putnligama ?" 
"Sunidhn and Vassakara, O Lord, tlic chief ministers 
of Magadha, are laying out a city at Pataligama for 
keeping back the Va4jis.’’t 

This Siinidha and Vassakara, or Sunitha 
and Varshakara as their names would be 
called in Sanskrit, were the chief ministers 
of the King of Magadhei, called in Buddhist 
books Ajatasiittii Vedchiputto, and Kiinikii 
in Jaina sacred literature. The Vajjians 
or the Yrijis represented a powerful con- 
federacy of tribes who lived in a form of 
republican govcninient occupying the 
present Tirhut to the north of the Ganges 
with their head -quarters at Yesali ; from 
one of their most powerful clans, the 
LicchaviSf sprang the kings of Nepal and 
the imperial Guptas in after tinicsj. Aja- 
tasattu himself was on the mother’s side 
descended from them, as his name VeJehi- 
putto or Vaidehipttira implies. These 
valiant tribes formed the most powerful 
rivals and opponents of the king of Aiaga- 
dha, and we are told in the Buddhist books 
that Ajatasattu had taken to himself the 
dreadful rcsolvc§, 

Digha-Nikaya, op. cit., p. 86, § 27. 

t See the translation into English of the MuLa- 
pnrinibbana Satta by T. W. Rhys Davids in vol. Xl, 
of the Sacred Books of the East Serie.s, p. 18 and also 
the translation of the Mahavagga in vol. XYII, of the 
S. B. E. by Plermann Oldenberg, p. 25. 

, t Buddhist India by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
LL.D., Pii.D., see )nd impression, 1603, pp. 40-4fl. 

I” 

Diglia Nikaya, op. cit., p. 7a. . 


"I will root out those Vajiians, mighty and power- 
ful though tliey be, I will destroy th^se Vajjians, 1 
will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin."* 

But Ajatasattu with all his endeavours 
could not succeed in breaking up the Yajjis, 
though he managed to defeat them. For 
keeping back the invasions of these mighty 
tribes, Ajatasattu had deputed his officers,' 
Sunitha and the Brahmin Varshakara to 
lay out a fortified town at Pataligama at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Son. 

Let us now follow again the course of 
the narrative in the Buddhist Sutta from 
which we have been quoting. The Blessed 
One on being told that the chief ministers 
of Magadha were laying out a town, said 
addressing Anandat— “Here, Ananda, 1 
saw with divine and clear vision, surpass- 
ing that of men, many gods in thousands 
taking up their residence at Pataligama.” 
And then the Blessed One went on to utter 
the famous . prophecy about the future 
glory of this cilyj. ‘as far, O Ananda, as 
there are noble places of residence, as tar as 
merchants travel, this will become the 
the chief town, this Pataliputta, a centre 
for the interchange of all kinds of wares. 
Having prophesied this future predominant 
position of our city among the citie.s an ' 
marts of the world, the Enlightened Oik 
also foretold the causes of its luturc 
doom.1I “Of Pataliputta, O Anaiula, 
there will be three sources of danger, 
either from fire, or from water, or from 
(internal) dissension.” 

Let us follow the narrative a little 
further.— The Buddhist book tells us liow 
at that time the royal ministers Sunidlia 
and Vassakara came to the Blessed 
One and invited him with the wlmlc 
Bhikkhu-Siimgha or company of brethlrtu, 


* Maha-Pariilibbana Sutta, § 1. Translated bj 
T. W. Rhys Davids, S. B. E. vol. XI. pp. 1-2. 

^ 

(Tw.fsf ?) I 

Digha Nikaya, op. cit., p. ‘^7. 

t ^T*raT 

Ibid., p. S7. 

§ See Rhys Davids, op. cit-, p. IS. 

olfha Nikaya, op. cit., P- I 
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to do them the honour of taking their 
meal at their house, and how they fed 
the Bikkhiis, served the dishes with their 
own hands, and waited upon them until 
they were satisfied. Then these ministers 
followed the lord, and they said,— “The 
gate, the Samana Gotama goes out by to- 
day, shall be called Gotaina’s gate, and 
the ferry at which he crosses the river shall 
be called Gotama*s ferry.” And the gate 
he went out by was called Gotama*s 
gate*. 

The Tibetan sacred books give a more 
specific detail about the gate : they say — 

“The Blessed One left the villnp;e by the western 
gate ; then turning northward, he passed the Ganges 
at a ferry ; and these were called Gotaina's Gate and 
Gotania*s Ferry, “t 

This same account of the foundation of 
Pataliputra is also given in the Buddha- 
Charita of Aswaghoshfi$ who flourished 
ill the first century A.D., and whose entire 
work has been preserved in a Chinese 
translation. 

This is the story told in the Buddhist 
sacred books about the original founda- 
tion of the fortress at Pataliputra and 
there is no reason to disbelieve it.§ The 
(late of this great event is fixed by the 
year of the Xirvana of the Buddha about 
which widely varying opinions have been 
expressed. Let us accept, however, the 
traditional date of the Mahaparinirvana 
of the Bles.sed One as adopted in iHiddhist 
countries— in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam— 
viz , o f t B.C., Kartika Sudi 8. This date 
lias also been upheld by Mr. K. P. Jaya- 
swal, M.A. (Oxon), with a great wealth of 
evidence in the first number of the Journal 
of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 
(p. 1.00) and 1 think from a consideration 

* Oigha Nikaya, p. SO. 

t The Life of the Buddha derived from Tibetan 
Works in the Bkah-ngyur and Ilstan-ngj-ur'*, trans- 
lated by W. W. Rockhill ; Lond«>n. 1907 ; p. 12S. 

t Fo-slio-hiiig-tsaii-kiiig, S. B. 15. vol. XIX, 
trauslated by Samuel Heal, pp. I? li9-251. 

§ The Mabapnriaibbaan Suita was, according to 
Hr. Hermann Oldcnberg, one of the earliest written 
hooks of the Buddhist sacred literature and was 
composed about 400 ii.c. (Vinava Pitakam, vol. 1, 
Introduction, pp. XXVII-XXXIX). Prof. T. W. 
Jjh^'s Davids holds “that the final redaction of the 
Book of the Great Decease must be assigned to the 
byter part of the fourth century before Christ, or to 
'he earlier part of the following century” {liiuUIhist 
ouHns, S. B. Introduction, p. XIX). In any case, 

t was written at a time when the memory of the 
^^^ter was still fresh iu the minds of his followers. 
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oi gll the points at issue, that this date 
has the greatest claim to our faith. 

The Blessed One then visited Pataligama 
in^the early part of 54t or the end of 545 
B.C., and the first foundations of our city 
must have been laid shortly before that 
time, a period of great spiritual and 
intellectual activity in the history of 
Asia. The great Mahavira, the last great 
Tirthankara of Jainism who died in Octo- 
ber or November of the same year (ibid., 
p. 100), was certainly alive* when Ajata- 
sattu first selected the site of Pataligama 
for the erection of his fortress, and as we 
have seen, the Bud cl ha was nearing his 
great decease. In China, the great sage 
Coniucius was a lad of six, and the vener- 
able philosopher Lao-Tsze was preaching 
at the sixtieth year of his life the virtues of 
compassion and humility and the doc- 
trine of rccjuiting good for evil and thus 
preparing the ground for the introduction 
in China of the faith initiated by his great 
contemporary, Gotama Buddha. 

This garrison town of Pataliputra found- 
cd under the benediction of the Buddha, 
was hallowed ere long with the remains of 
the great Anancla. We read in the Tibetan 
Budclhist account of the last moment of 
the Parinirvana of Anancla— “Then the 
venerable Ananda commenced showing all 
kinds of miracles. A Magadha man with 
tears cif love cried, ‘Master, come here.* 
A Vrijjian with tears of love cried, 
‘Master, come here.* Hearing these words 
spoken on the banks of the river by the 
two men, he wisely divided in two his 
worn out bo(l 3 \ Then Ananda gave his 
blessing, and having shown different 
miracles, he became like water thrown on 
fire (i.e. steam) and entered pariiiirvana. 
Half of his bod was taken by' the men of 
Vaisali and the other half by king Adjat- 
satru. So it was said— 

“By the sagacious diamond of wisdom, 

Who had subdued the moiintaiu of his own body, 
A liiilf given lo the sovereign, 

A half the mighty one gave to a nation.” 

After that the Licchavis (the mighty 
nation that had got a half share of the 
body of the venerable Ananda) had a 
chaitya built in Vaisali and placed (the 
half c)f the body therein). Likewise King 
Adjatsatru built a chaitya iu the city of 
Pataliputra, placed (the other half in it).’** 
It appears from this account that just as 
the remains of the Buddha were divided into 

* Rockhill. op. cit., p. 1G7. 
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eight parts and stupas erected over them, 
so the remains of Ananda were shared in 
equal halves between King Ajatasatru 
and the Vrij[jis and a Chaitya built over 
each. King Ajatasatru had carried his 
share of the remains of the Blessed One to 
Rajagriha his capital, but the remains of 
the venerable Ananda he interred at the 
newly established town of Pataliputra. 
The Chinese traveller Fa-hien also gives 
us this account of the twofold division of 
the remains of Ananda, between Ajatasatru 
and the Lichhavis, but he has not given 
the name of the town to which he carried 
them. 

Pataliputra was now a garrisoned 
city at the border of the Magadha 
Kingdom, but it does not appear to have 
grown much in extent or in population un- 
til about half a century later when the site 
near it was selected by a succeeding King, 
Udayi, for shifting his capital there. Here 
the Jaina traditions help us. The story of 
the foundation of this capital is told in 
Hemachandra’s Parisishtaparvan. He tells 
us that Udayi, who succeeded to the 
throne of his father at his death, was so 
overwhelmed with the grief arising from 
the loss of his father that he could not 
find any pleasure in the kingdom newly 
come to his hand.* And finding him 
absolutely unable, through the heavy 
burden of his sorrows, to attend to 
the work of government of his wide 
dominions, his ministers advised him to 
cut himself oflf from the scenes associated 
with his deceased parent and to build up 
a new city where, in the midst of new 
surroundings, his grief could be assuaged. 
The King approved of this proposal, and 
called up a number of experts versed in 
reading signs and omens, and ordered 
them to find out a spot suitable for the 
foundation of a new city. These experts 
looking through many places one after 
another went to the lovely bank of the 
Ganges and saw there a Patali tree shining 
red with its glorious burden of flowers, 
with thick foliage and casting a shadow 
over an extensive region like a' canopy 

2. I 

fiiTjr%anr Txarf ifir «r WT ir; n 

Hemachaodra's Parisishtaparvan, vi, verse 23 ; 
published by Dr. Hermana Jacobi in theZ. D. M. G., 
1881, vol. XXXV, p. 670. 


over the earth ;* and we are farther told 
that they were charmed with the beauty 
of the tree and other signs promising the 
future glory and power of the city to be 
established at its foot. They fixed their 
choice upon that spot ahd informed the 
King of their selection. The King accepted 
their selection and ordered his men to 
survey the land for the purpose of founding 
a town.f 

Then the officers of the King Udayi 
laid their measuring lines from the point 
where the Patali tree was standing and 
keeping it to the east they proceeded 
towards the west, evidently along the 
bank of the river, and then towards the 
north thus forming the western boundary 
of the town, and next towards the east 
marking the northern limits, and ftnally 
again towards the south, coming back to 
the spot from whence they had com- 
menced. They went on with this work 
until the jackals began to howl in the 
evening. The boundaries thus demarcated 
made up a four-sided figure and the King 
established a town in the space thus 
enclosed, and from the name of the 
Patali tree it acquired the designation of 
Pataliputra. J We are told in this passage 
that the King caused to be erected in that ^ 
town a magnificent temple dedicated to 
Jina, besides palaces, marts, hospitals, 
and all requisites of a capital town.§ 

ini wt r 

^ cicT viizfkJi nn \ 

Ibid., p. 67y. 

Ibid., p. 671. 
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Ibid., p. 617. 
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The work from which this account is 
taken was written perhaps about the 
twelfth century of the Christian era ; 
though therefore we may not accept the 
details of this narrative, there can hardly 
be any doubt that the author, Hem- 
chandra here has narrated the tradi- 
tionary account as prevalent among the 
Jainas and that the main fact, Wz., the 
foundation of Pataliputra as a capital 
by King Udayi is correct. Because we 
have got corroborative evidence of this 
event in the Hindu works, the Puranas, 
the comparatively older date of which’ 
cannot be questioned. We read in two 
of the Puranas, the Vayu and the 
Brahmanda, the following account of the 
Kings of this time : 

*Aj{itasatru will be Kin;* for twcntj-iive years 
and then Darsaka will rci);n for twenty-five years 
also ; after him Udayi will rule for twenty-three 
years. That Kiii^ will establish, in the fourth year 
ot his rci);n, a city oalled Kusaniapura on the 
southern bank of the Ganges.’* 

Kusumapura or Puslipapura was 
another name of Pataliputra as we learn 
from the Sanskrit drama Aludrarakshasa 
and various other Sanskrit works. 

The same story of the foundation of 
► Kusumapura is supported by an astrono- 
mical work, the Gargi Samhita, passages 
from which have been quoted by the Dutch 
scholar, Hendrik Kern, in the introduction 
to his edition of the Briluit-Samhita. After 
speaking of Janamejaya, the son of Parik- 
sliit, of the Mcihabliarata, thi Gargi- 
Samhita tells usy 

‘‘After that in the Kali Yuga, there will be a king 
righteous and renowned in the world for his vii tue.*:, 

iftid , p. 671. 
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(Vayu Parana, ch. 99 and BrahnuKida Parana, 
ch. 3). Vide The Pitrnwi Text of the Dyaasties of 
Age edited by F. E. Pargiter, M. a , pp. 
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the powerful son of Cicunaga, CJdadhi bjr oame. 
That royal sage will b iild on the right bank of the 
Ganges, a lovely city, full of flower gardens and in- 
habitants. They (the Saisunagas) will then remain 
in the lovely city of flowers, at Pataliputra, 5505 
years, five mouths, five days and five muburtas 
undoubtedly.’’ 

The manuscript which Kern made use of 
was verycorrupt, so that there is no doubt 
that Vdadhi here stands for Udayi in the 
Puranas, and that the Gargi-Samhita, 
which is supposed to have been written 
in tbe first- century b.c.*, tells the same 
story as these latter with regard to the 
foundation of the capital. 

Burmese traditions as recorded by 
Bishop P. Bigaudedf regard Kalathoka or 
Kalasoka as the ruler who transferred the 
capital from Rujagriba to Pataliputra. 
And Yuan Chwang records : 

“In the hundredth year after Sakya Ju-lai’s 
Nirvana, King Asoka, great-grandson ot King 
Bimbisara, transferred his capital from Kajagaha to 
Pataliputra and surrounded the latter old city with 
an outer wall.” 

Again, we read in the Life of this great 
Chinese pilgrim : § 

“Asoka-rnja removed the capital to Pataliputra 
and gave the old town 'Kajagriha) to the Brahmans : 
so now in the city there. are only about oue thousand 
families of Brahmaus.” 

By the name Asoka, Yuan Chwang no 
doubt means the Kalasoka of the Burmese 
traditions, the celebrated Maury a emperor 
of the same name being designated Dham- 
masoka in Buddhistic literature. Again, 
this Kalasoka being spoken of as the great 
grandson of Bimbisara, is the same as king 
Udayi of the Puranas. According to these 

W srn^ i 

mar ihnr: u 
i 

—The BiiliU Saiihita of Varaha-Mihira, ed, by Dr. 
II. Kern, liib. liidica., Calcutta, 1SG5 ; Introduction, 
p. 30. 

* Kern says of the Gargi-Samhita : “The ap- 
proximate date 1 assign to it is 50 b.c. It is certainly 
aot older, and scarcely much more modern.” Ibid,, 
Introduction, p. 40. 

t The Life, or Legend of Gnudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese by the Rt. Rev. P. Begauded, Second 
edition Rangoon, ISGG ; p. 43G. 

t On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India by T. 
Watters, vol. II, p. 88. 

§ The Life of Uiuen-Tsiang by tbe Shaman Hwui 
Li, translated by S. Gcal, new edition, London, 1911, 
p, 118. 
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latter, Iiowev^er, a hundred years could not 
have intervened between the nirvana of 
Buddha and King Udayi, but we cannot 
expect Yuan Chwang, who recorded what 
he heard in India more than a thousand 
years after the event, to be exact with 
regard to the number of years, though we 
may accept the main fact recorded in the 
tradition.* 

Now, connecting together all the threads 
in the narrative of the foundation of our 
town, we learn that a frontier garrison- 
town Kusutnapura was established at 
Pataligama by King Ajatasatru at the 
junction of the Son and the Ganges, 
about the time of the death of the Buddha 
and that half a century later, his descen- 
dant (grandson) Udayi transferred the 
capital to the immediate vicinity of that 
garrison-town and that these two were 
gradually incorporated into one wide ex- 
tensive city which rose in grandeur and 
beauty when the N.inda emperors exteudeJ 
their empire from the eastern to the western 
ocean, t 

This then in brief is the story of the 
foundation of Pataliputra and of the 
transfer of the capital. But one thing 
remains unexplained, and that is the name 
of our town. When Pataligama was 
raised to a cit 3 ^ we might expect its name 
to be either Patalipura or Patalipattann ; 
but how is it that it was called Pataliputra 
or “the son of Patali”? This is quite unique 
in the history of the Namakarana of cities. 
This problem has exercised the minds of 
our countrymen from quite ancient times. 
We meet with two traditionary accounts—' 
one given by the celebrated Chinese 
traveller. Yuan Chwang, and the other is 
furnished in the well-known Sanskrit work 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara. 

Yuan Chwang gives the following 
account of the origin of the name. We 

* Prof. Hermann Jacohi identifies Kalasoka with 
Udayi (Z D. M. G., vol. xxxv, pp. 667-671). Mr. K. 
P« Jayaswal would identify him with King Nandivar- 
dhana and he expresses the opinion that ^'probably 
he, who was the next great king after Udayi n, very 
much improved I'ataliputra and finally abandoned 
Rajagriha (J. B. O. R. S., vol. I, p. 71). Mr. S. V. 
Venkateswara Aiyar, m.a., in his article — “The An- 
cient History of Magadha”, in the Indian Antiquary 
(January 1916, p. 16), has identified Kalasoka with 
Mahanandin. These two latter writers have based 
their conclusions upon the mention of the period of a 
hundred years between Bnddha and Kalasoka. 

1. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 

Society, vol. I, pp. 86-92. 


quote from the abstract given by Thomas 
Wallers (On Yuan Chwang, vol II., p. 87) : 

'*0nce on a time a very learned Brahmin had a 
large number of disciples. A p irty of these on a- cer- 
tain occasion wandered into the wood, and a young 
man of their number appeared unhappy and discon- 
solate. To cheer and amuse the gloomy youth, his 
companii)ns agreed to get up a mock marriage for 
him. A man and a woman were chosen to stand as 
parents for the bridegroom, and another couple repre- 
sented the parents of the imaginary bride. They were 
all near a Patali tree at the time, and as the name of 
the tree had a feminine termination they decided to 
make it the bride. All the ceremonies of a marriage 
were gone through, and the man acting as father of 
the bride broke oil a branch of the Patali tree, and 
gave it to the bride-groom to be his bride. When all 
was over, and the other young men were going home, 
they wanted their companion, the bridegroom, to 
go with them, but he insisted on remaining near the 
tree. Here at dusk aii^ old man appeared with his 
wife and a young maiden, and the old man gave the 
maiden to the young student to be bis wife. This 
couple lived together for a year, when a son was born 
to them. The student, now tired of the lonely wild 
life of tile woods, wanted to go back to his home, but 
the old man, his father-in-law, induced him to 
remain by the promise of a properly built 
establishment, and the promise was carried out 
very promptly. After vvards when the seat of 
Government was remove 1 to this place it got the 
name of Pataliputra because it had been buib. 
by the Gods for the son of the patali-tree, and it kept 
the name ever since.” 

Mr, Walters has aihlcd the following 
explaaatoryuote— (p, 88). 

“The place where the mock ceremony was performed 
was close to a P^itali,irignoiiia Siaavcdens or Tnimpei 
flower tree, and the bride was called Miss Patali, her 
father in the play giving a branch of the tree, as his 
daughter, to the student to be his wife. Afterwards, 
as the story shows, the I)ryad.s of the tree, like the 
melancholy mortal took the whole atfair in earnest 
and made the marriage a reality. The old man aiul 
the old mother and her daughter are the god and 
goddesses of the tree, and the daughter becomes the 
student’s wife. When he proposes to go away, 
old god, by his superhuman agenuy builds for tCii^ 
residence of liis newly born grandson, a substantial* 
cstabiishment. Tnis was the nucleus of the city which 
from the story of its origin obtained and kept the 
name Pataliputra.” 

The other account given in the Katha- 
sarit-Sngara is very long and wc can here 
give only an abstract 

Putraha was the name of a young 
Brahmin who had, by some miracle con- 
nected with his birth, acquired a kingdom ; 
butjie was dispossessed of it. While wander- 
ing .through the Vindhyatabi he met tvvo 
sons of Asuras quarrelling over three ob- 
jects with miraculous powers— a pair o* 
slippers which enabled the wearer to uy 
through the sky, a magic wand everything 
traeed with which would turn out to be 
true, and a. vase producing whatever 
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articles of food one ccight desire for. Putra- 
ka by a trick got possession of these wan- 
derful objects and fled away with them. 
These enabled him to win the love ol a prin- 
cess, called Patali, the daughter of king 
Jdahendravarman ; and with theirhelp too 
be carries her oft from her father’s palace, 
and flies through the sky with her. Then 
the story tells us*— “He came down near 
the bank of the Ganges, and delighted the 
heart of his beloved princess with the deli- 
cacies produced from the magic vase. At 
the request of the princess Patali who saw 
his powers, he drew with his magic wand 
a town with all the four kinds of forces, 

a 

inrjT fii%w tiar n srmf n 

?nr g Ttsn ^ imf i 

a ysf n 

aft?' fk*f‘ aoT wTSTtftT* anVraa t 
ar«rvraf«>ra’ w^datJatail: k 

K:ithcvSurit-S ijyjifii, Taraiij^A 3, verses 7o 7vS 
(Niriiaysagara edition). 


and as this was realised iuto a fact, lie 
became a very powerful king ; subjugating 
his father-in-law, he ruled over the earth 
bounded by the sea. It was for this reason 
that this heavenly city, built by a mira- 
cle and the abode of both Lakshmi and 
Saraswiti— the goddesses of wealth and 
learning, was called Pataliputra. 

Yuan Chwang recorded the tradition 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D., 
and Somadeva, the author of the Katha- 
sarit-sagara in the eleventh century ; but 
Somadeva’s work was abstracted, as he 
himself says, from the Brihat katha, a huge 
work written by Gunadliya in the Paisa- 
chi dialect about the second century A.D. 
So that his account may have been based 
upon an earlier form of the tradition. 
But it is diilicult to ascertain now whe- 
ther there is any core of truth in either of 
them. To us neither of these stories oflers 
any satisfactory explanation ; but these 
fantastic traditions make us sure of one 
thing that both the name as well as the 
splendour of the town ol Pataliputra were 
so extraordinary and wonderful, that 
ordinary processes of town-building were 
found to be unsatisfactory in its case, and 
miraculous origin was sought for. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLIiY 

By Narendra Nath Law, m a., b.l., Premchaxd Roychand Scholar. 


XIX. 

Rtijasuya ( Contd,), 

O N the first day, the king goes to the 
house of the commander of the army 
and offers a cake to Angi-Anlkavat 
(Agni being the commander of the gods),* 
thereby consecrating himself for the officer, 
and expressing the desire that the officer 
^''Rht be faithful to the king. 

The remaining offerings are made on suc- 
cessive days at the houses of the respective 
concerned excepting ^j//a/; a[item (iii) 
the above list), and akshivdpa and govikar- 
together [ forming item, (x) ], for whom 

* See Styana*s commentary on S. Br,, v. 3 , l. i. 

33V6-4 


offerings are made at the royal palace. The 
recipients of the remaining oblation.s on the 
several occasions are as follows in the order 
of the aforesaid persons:— (ii) Brihaspati, [(i) 
Agiii has been mentioned already], (iii) 
Indra, ,iv) Aditi, (v) Varuna, (vi) Maruts, 
(vii) Savitri, (viii) Asvins, (ix) Piislian, (x) 
Rudra, (xi) the Way personified, (xii) Nirriti. 
The intention of the sacrificer in ail these 
rituals is to make the officers and others 
faithful to himself.* The participation of 
the aforesaid persons in the ceremony and 
the application of the term ^king-makers.’ 
(rajakartri) to at least some of them are 
indicative of the deference paid to them by 

I S. Br ,v,3, 1. 
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the king. Some of the ratnins were perhaps 
representatives of the people or certain 
classes of the subjects, and the reason why 
their allegiance was an object of special 
attention with the king shows the political 
power resting in the hands either of them- 
selves or the classes whom they represented. 

Expiation. 

The contact of those^ ‘unworthy of 
sacrifice* with the sacrifice creates evil which 
is removed by offerings to Soma and Rudra 
and Mitra and Brihaspati.® 

The Ahhishechaniya, 

The next rite Abhiskcihamya (consecra- 
tion) has as its immediate basis the Ukthya 
sacrifice which is nothing but an Agpiishtoma 
covering five days with these additional 
rituals^ viz., the slaying of a second victim to 
Indra and Agni on the last day, the chanting 
of the Ukthya stotro, followed by the recita- 
tion of the Ukthyti sastra.^ To develop this 
Ukthya sacrifice into the Abhhhechanlya, 
certain rites are further added ; after the 
preparation of the Pasupurodlso, on the 
fourth day, offerings are made to the Divine 
Quickeners, namely, Savitri Satyaprasava for 
quickening the king for powers of ruling, 
Agni Grihapati for making him the master 
of the house. Soma Vanaspati for plants, 
Brihaspati V 5 ch for speech, Indra Jyeshtha 
for excellence, Rudra Pasupati for cattle, 
Mitra Satya for the Brahman, Varuna 
Dharmapati for control over the law. The 
adhvaryu utters mantras in which the above 
blessings are invoked upon the sacrificer. 
There is a passage in these mantras worthy 
of special note : "This man, O ye people, is 
your king. Soma is the king of us 
Brahmanas.” A difference is meant to be 
drawn between the king’s ordinary subjects, 
and the people of the BiShmaiia caste in 
regard to king’s control over them.* 

Collection of liquids. 

Seventeen kinds of liquid are collected 
for the king’s anointment to be held at the 

1 '‘Sayana specifies the 'commander of the Army 

and others’ as Sudras and the 'huntsman and others* 
as of whatsoever lew caste."— S. Br., (S.B.E.), ot. 
lll,p.66.f.n. I. ^ 

2 S. Br., V, 3, 2. 

3 Ibid., iv., 2, 5, 14 and Ibid., (S.P.E.), pt. Ill, 

p. siv. 

4 Ibid., V, 3, 3. This is repeat'd later on. 


midday of the Ukthva sacrifice 

forming the basis of the Abhishechanlya. 
These are (i) Water from the river Saras- 
vatl, (2) water drawn from amidst the 
ripples before and behind a man plunging 
into the water, (3) and (4) waters flowing*^ 
with and against the current of a river, (5) 
overflowing water, ;6) seawater, (7) water 
from a whirl-pool, (8) water from the stag- 
nant portion of a river in a sunny spot, (9) 
rain falling during sunshine, (10) water from 
a pond, (I i) well-water, (12) dew drops, (13) 
honey, (14) embryonic water of a calving cow, 
(15) milk, (16) clarified butter, and {17) water 
exposed to the sun-motes^. 

Of these kinds of liquid, the first sym- 
bolizes speech, next three vigour, fifth abun- 
dance, sixth lordship, tenth allegiance of the 
people to the king, twelfth food, fourteenth 
with the following two cattle, and the last 
independence. 

The liquids are mixed up and deposited 
in a vessel of ndiimbara wood representing 
vigour. 

Pdfiha OBL4TIONS. 

Before the Mahendra cup is drawn at the J 
midday soma-fc^nt of the aforesaid Ukthya^ 
sacrifice, the ritual of anointing is inserted 
preceded by .six P (triha oblations, the last of 
which is given to Brihaspati representing 
priestly vigour. After the anointing, si.x 
Partha oblations to other divinities are again 
given, the first being offered to Indra identi- 
fied with Kshattriya vigour. The king who 
is anointed between these two sets of Piutho. 
oblations is thus encompassed by priestly 
and princel)' {kshattriya) vigours. • ^ 

Drkssino and proclamation. 

The king then bathes dressed in the 
prescribed manner, and after bath we«jrs 
another dress, takes from \\\oadhvaryn a bow 
and three arrows for protection, c.ich act 
being accompanied with proper 
The deities and mortals are formally appii*^- 
ed of the anointing to be .shortly held and 
asked to approve of the same’. 

Symbolic conquest of the four quarters 

AND THE UPPER REGION. 

After the performance of the rite of put- 
ting a piece of copper into the mouth of a 

1 S. Br., V, 3, 4. 

2 S. Br., V. 3, 5, 4.9. 

3 Ibid., V, 3, 5, 10-37. 
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long-haired man as a charm against injuries 
specially from the mordacious creatures, the 
ascenshn of the regions^ east, west, north, 
south^ and the sky, tak^s place for procuring 
for the king supremacy in all those quarters'. 

Anointment. 

The king then stands on a tiger-skin pre- 
viously spread before one of the dhishnyas 
(hearths) called Maitravaruna, on the hind 
part of which a piece of lead is placed for 
being kicked off by liim, thereby symbolically 
beating off the fiends. A piece of gold is put 
under the king* * *•• s feet signifying that he takes 
thereby his stand on immortal life represent- 
ed by gold. On his head is placed a plate 
of gold perforated with nine or hundred 
holes, the first number implying nine vital 
airs, and the second hundred years of life. 
His two arms (standing for Mitra and 
Varuna) are then raised, signifying as if the 
two gods have mounted a chariot, — the kingls 
body, — and seeing, as in the mantra uttered 
on the occasion shows, Aditi and Diti,i.e., their 
own property and that of others. Standing thus 
with up-stretched arms and facing the east, 
the king is besprinkled with water* by the 
adhvaryu^ or the royal priest, and also by the 
^king’s relations, a friendly kshattriya, and a 
vaisya, the appropriate mantras being uttered 
therewith'*. The water on the king’s body is 
rubbed with the horn of a black antelope, 
thus supposed to be imbibing into his system 
the vigour in the water^. The anointment 
over, the king takes three steps on the tiger- 
<in corresponding to Vishnu's three steps 
for the symbolic ascension of the three worlds 
—heaven, earth and upper regions, thereby 
placing himself high above everything here. 
The remnants of the water are then poured 
hy him into the Brahmana’s vessel as an 
emblem of respect due to Br 5 hmanas. This 
vessel is given away to the king’s dearest son 
to have the former’s vigour perpetuated 
through the latter. The linking of vigours of 

* S. Br., V, 4, I, 3-8. Cf. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, vol. 

“hpp. 4C, 41, 

2 The seventeen kinds of water mixed in an 
uoumbara vessel are divided into four parts in four 
ouckets, ihe Brahmana sprinkling from the bucket of 
P^uasa wood, the kinsmen of udumbaia« the kshattriya 

*"«rodha, and the vaisya ol asvaltha. (S. Br., v, 3, 5, 

*••14.). 

now or after the came of dice later on, 

Hotn tells the story of Sunahsepa. 

4 S. Br., Y, 4, 1, 9 to V, 4, 2, 5. 


the father and the son is completed by some 
oblations with mantras'^. 

The mimic cow-raid. 

The reason underlying the ritual of mimic 
cow-raid is that Varuna lost his vigour after 
consecration and recouped it from cows. 
Though the king docs not actually lose his 
vigour on the present occasion, he suspects it 
to be vanished and where can it go unless to 
his relative foremost of all ? Hence, in this 
ritual, he mounts a chariot yoked with four 
horses, drives to a place among the relative's 
hundred cows stationed on the north of the 
ahavaniya fire, and touches one of them with 
the end of his bow believing to be taking 
back thereby to himself his vigour. The 
stoppage of the chariot amongst the cows 
transfers the ownership of the cattle to the 
king. The king in return gives the relative a 
hundred cows or more, incapable as he is of 
committing forcible seizure. 

Conclusion of cow-raid. 

The chariot is brought back to its place 
and four oblations are made to the four 
deities presiding over the different parts of 
the vehicles in order to render kingship 
favourably circumstanced in regard to pros- 
perity and vigour, the nobdity and the pea- 
santry. Wliile yet in the chariot, the king 
puts on a pair of shoes of boar’s skin with 
the object of having abundance ot cattle, the 
principal item of wealth in those days, the 
legend connected with the boar being the 
basis of this ritual. Certain mantras are 
uttered to establish a friendly relation bet- 
ween the king and the earth over which he 
now steps down followed by the charioteer 
who jumps down on a place different from 
that trodden by his master. Two minor rites 
for conferring on the king long life, glory and 
strength, conclude this ritual*. 

A throne of khadira wood is placed on 
the tiger skin spread before the Maitra- 
varuna hearth and mantled over with another 
piece of the same skin betokening increase of 
kshattriya power. The duties of the Hotri 
in this ceremony as detailed in the Aitareya-- 
Brahmniia deserve special mention. The 
term i’unarbhi.shcka or second consecration 
is used in the Brdhviana to stand fi r the 
ritual of Abhishechaniya, the first consecra- 
tion (Abhisheka) of the king performing the 
rajasuya having taken place in connection 

I Ibid., V. 4, 2, 6 - 10. 

S. Br.. V, 4. 3 * 
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with his orclinaiy coronation. The duties 
and mantras of the Hotri in regard to Punar- 
bhisheka are given in a few chapters* while 
those in regard to MahSlbhisheka in imitation 
of Indra's consecration are given in certain 
other chapters®. But it appears that they 
are to operate in unison at this stage of the 
Abishechaniya. The two noteworthy features 
of the proceedings of the Mahabhisheka are 
(i) the oatlP* administered to the king before 
he sits on the throne^ and ( 2 ) the various 
kinds of supremacy that are desired to be 
attained by him and appear to h^ve been the 
cherished objects of kingly aspirations*. The 
oath is as follows : “If I (the king) ever do 
you (the priest or perhaps the Bi5hmanas‘ 
generally) any harm, I shall be deprived of 
all pious acts done by me from my birth till 
death, the spiritual worlds acquired by me, 
my religious merit, life and offspring.” The 
Adhvaryu recites a maatia in which the king 
is called ‘upholder of the sacred law* upon 
which the Satapatha-Btahmana expatiates 
by saying that he is so indeed “because he is 
not capable of all and every speech nor of 
all and every deed but that he should speak 
only what is right and do what is right ; of 
that he as well as the Srotriya (the Brahman 
versed in sacred writ) is capable ; for these 
two are the upholders of the sacred law 
among men.”® 

Dice-throwing, 

Five dice are handed over to the king to 
be thrown by him, different significations 
being attached to the results of castings, such 
as the king^s victory in all the quarters or the 
dominance of the Kali age (representing the 
king) over the three other ages®. 

The king can do no wrong. 

The next rite crystallizes the idea that the 
king can do no wrong. The Adhvaryu and 
his assistants strike the king on the back 
with sticks (punishment) thereby putting him 
beyond the reach of judicial punishment*. 

After the rites of choosing a boon^ and 
colloquy between the Brahman priest and the 
king, is held the passing round of the sacrifi- 
cial sword. The Adhvaryu, or the Royal priest 

1 Aitareya-Brahmana, viii, 37. 

2 Ibid., viii, 38, 39. 

5 Ibidi. viii, 39, i* 

4 Ibid., Viii, 39, 1-5. 

5 S. Br., (S.B.K ), V, 4, 4, 5. 

6 S. Bn, V. 4 4, 6. 

7 Ibid., V, 4, 4, 7. 
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makes over a wooden sword to the king with 
a mantra, thereby rendering the latter weaker 
than a BrAhmana but stronger than his 
enemies. It is then handed over to the 
king*s brother who passes it on either to the 
Suta (charioteer) or to Sthapati^ (governor^ 
of a district) who again transfers it to the '' 
QiAmani (village headman) to be Uken over 
by a clansman {safilta), each making his 
successor weaker than himself. This rite 
gives an insight into the order of precedence 
of several officials.® 

One or two minor rites coming next con- 
clude the Abhishechaniya. 

Dasapeya. 

After the five days of Abhishechaniya 
follows Dasapeya in which are included ten 
Samsripah oblations. 7'he whole ritual occu- 
pying ten days is intended to impart vigour 
to the king who takes part in its proceed- 
ings.® 

Panchabii.a okferings. 

The Panchabila charus or offerings to 
several gods in five plates are meant to re- 
move from the king’s mind any feeling of 
arrogance that might arise from his symboli' < 
ascension of the regions, seasons, hymns and Mk 
metres.* 

OULATIONS OF TEAMS. 

I'he object of the Prayujam oblations 
is thus laid down in the Satapatha-Brdh- 
mana : ® 

*‘The anointed thereby yokes the seasons, 
and thus yoked those seasons draw him along, 
and he follows the seasons thus yoked.*’ 

Hair-cutting.; 

After a year is held the KesavapaniyoP 
for cutting the hair of the king’s head which 
is allowed to grow during the interval after 

1 Sthapati as used In the Uttarardham, xvii, i|, 

6, means, according to Monier Williams* Sanskrit 
English Diet, a ‘governor of a district*. Its ordinary 
meaning is of course 'architect*. 

2 S. Br., (S.B.E.), V, 4, 4, 15-19. The discrepan- 
cies between the description given here and that in 
the Indo- .Aryans, vol. II,are due to the reason that 
Di*. Mitra relies on the Taittiriya-BrAhmana and not 
on the Satapatha. 

3 Ibid., V, 4, 5. The Dasapeya is a modification of 
Agnishtoma with the oblations added. 

4 Ibid.. V, 5. 1 

5 Ibid., V, 5, 2. 

6 Keshabapaniya is a modification of Atiiatra 
which is again a modification of Agnishtoma* 
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the consecration. Theibelief underlying the 
ceremony was that it was the hair of his 
head that imbibed first the vigour of the 
water sprinkled during the consecration, and 
if it ■ was shaved the vigour would vanish. 

.^The present ritual by clipping at the pre- 
scribed time serves to preserve it.* 

Vyushti-dviraira AND Kshatra-dhriti. 

The following two rituals, viz., Vyushti- 
dviratrayrxd Kshatra-dhriti^ are not men- 
tioned in the Satapatha because they involve 
no features different from the ordinary soma 
sacrifice. The former lasts for two nights 
and is meant to purge the king of all sins* 
while the latter occupying a day appears 
from its name to be a rite for the support of 
the king’s power.^ 


1 S. Br., (S.B.E.\ V, 5, 3. The king is henceforth 
prohibited from shaving his hair and standing on the 
ground with bare feet. 

2 Kshatra-dhriti is held a month niter the 
Vynshti*clvirj|tra '‘which again comes oil a month after 
Kesnvapaniy.i. 

% See' Panchavimsa-Brfthmana, (IJttarardham) 
xviii, IT, It, for the object of the ritual. 

W 4 The object of this ceremony is nowhere, so far 
ns I see, expressly! given. 


Sauirdmani, AND Traidhatavi. 

The Sautrdmani^ is then performed as an 
expiation for excesses in the drinking of 
soma-]\i\cfi during the whole of the preceding 
period of the R&jasuya followed by the 
closing oblation called Traidhatavi,^ 

The description of the Rdjasuya given in 
the Mdhahhdrata does not detail the rituals 
but lays down a condition precedent, which 
makes it performable by very powerful kings 
after they have completed di^vtjaya^ (con- 
quest of the quarters). The Vedic rdjasuya 
does not depend on any such condition and 
can be celebrated even by petty kings. In 
the epic as well asjater periods, therefore, the 
sacrifice must have been a source ^f great 
unrest, though of course, it was, by the above 
restriction, of infrequent occurrence. 

{jfo be continued^ 

1 This takes place a month after Kshatra-dhriti 
and is a combination of oblations with sacrifice of 
animals. 

2 S. Rr., (S.B.E.), V, 5, 4-5. 

3 MRh., Sabha-Parva, ch. 13, slk. 47— 

Yasmin sarvam sambhavati yascha sarvatra pujyatc, 
Yascha sarvesvaro raja rgjasuyam sa vindati. 

See also Ibid., ch. I4, slks, 68, 69, where the in* 
dependence of Jargsandha who had imprisoned a 
number of princes was considered as essential to the 
fulfilment of the condition precedent. 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY 
OR ITS SUB-TOPICS. 

{Continued) 


(27) SAMGKAMA-Vmil. 

•'On Warfare*’ 

Rep. p. 9. 

{Aufrecht, Pt. Ill, p. 143) 

(ia8) NlTlG.ARBHlT.VSASTBAM or NrIP.MINITI- 

gaubhita-vrittam, 
by Lakshmipati. 

“On NitisAstra.** 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, belonging to the Asiatic 
of Bengal, p, 

(129) PURTTA-KAMALAKARA, 
by Kamalakara Bhatta. 

I rcating inter alia of Aindra-Mahas&nti. 

P, io8, 

(u Viramitrodaya [Yajuavalkya-sinrititlka 
*y^^*'?/”'ahhya prathamadhyayasy a) ], 

byMitra-misra. / / //J 

p. 179^ 


(131) Kodanda-mandaram. 

“On astra-sastia”. 

Ibid, p. 51. 

(133) PURAP 'PORUI.. 

A Tamil woik on war. 

J.R. A S , xix (new series), p, S74. 

<133) SUIJARNA-PUABHASA. 

The book consists of 21 p.irivarfas. Its 13th chap* 
ter treats of Rajasgstra. 

C. Bendall’s Catalogue 0/ Buddhist Sanskrit MSS.f 
in the University Library, Cambridge, (1883). 

Add. 875 » P- * 3 - 

(1 34) K H ADG A- Pu.l A VIDH I. 

A short treatise on the use of ai ms &c. Tantiic or 
Sivaic. 

Ibid. Add. 1706, p. 199. 

(135) Narap.vti vijava, 
by Padmakara Deva. 
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On proper se.ison^ for royal acts. Telugu charac- 
ter. 

H. H. Wilson’s Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie collection ([828), p. 168} No. 46. 

(136) RaJA-NITI, 

by Jagannfttha, s in of Ayala Mantil, a Hrahcnana of 
Kimur in the Gantur District. 

Telugu book in Palm leaves. 
lhid\ p. 291, No. 50. 

(137) Kamandaki-nitisara-tika, 
by Chhockupadyayy.i Mantri 

Rev. W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisonn^e of Oriental 
MSS. in the Library of the late College of Fort SL 
Georgie, Madras (1857), vol., I, p. 14,'No. 2237. 

(138) “Popular and kingly Ethics”. 

Containing Dharma-kandam or description of 

justice and Arthakandam or qualities of a king, 
mantri, senapati, &c. 

Canarese character. 


Rev. W. Taylor, Op. cit^ vol. I, p. 337, No. l6lo 
(159) Prakriya^niti vAkyamritam, 
by Soma Deva Silri. 

‘•On kingly duties”. 

Canarese character. 

Ibid., vol, I, p. 338, No. 1623. 

(140) KamANDAKA’NITISASTKAM. 

“(Miiefly on kingly ethics”. 

Canarese char acter. 

Ibid., vol. I, p. 433, No. 1665. 

(141) Rajaniti. 

Grantha character. 

Ibid.^ vol. I, p. 432, No. 1655. 

(142) Sabhapati-lakshanam. 
by Bommana Potu Raja. 

On the duties of a king. Telugu language and 
character. 

Ibid., vol. I, p. 49»» No. 1264. 

( To be continued). 


THE LOST LIGHT 

By Miss Sita Chatterjee, b. a. 


C HAMPA was a Hindu girl, yet she was 
a maidservant in the Nawab’s harem. 
People never ceased to wonder at 
this. But the matter was simpler than it 
looked. The day when old Panna of the 
Nawab’s harem went to visit her brother, 
was a turning point in Champa’s life. 
Panna heard that their neighbour Hari- 
matee had died in the morning, leaving an 
infant daughter. There was none to look 
after it, so Panna took it home with her. 

The sudden advent of this thin and 
plain baby in their midst afforded the 
other maidservants . considerable merri- 
ment. Their tittering and gigling knew no 
bounds. To think of one’s burdening one- 
self voluntarily with this ridiculous child ! 
If she must have a child, could she not 
have hit upon a better looking one 1 But 
the helpless look of Champa’s eyes roused 
the mother in Panna’s heart and she did 
not part with the baby, 

Panna was the chief maid-in-waiting to 
the eldest Begum. She had to work less 
than the others and get a bigger salary. 
So Champa never felt the want of any- 
thing she needed, and being brought up as 
she was in the old Begum’s apartments, 
the sweet poisonous air of the harem did 
not wither her prematurely. 

Old Panna was getting disabled 


through age and little by little all her 
tasks fell on Champa’s young shoulders. 
The Begum looked upon Champa with a 
certain affection. Nearly all her servants 
and companions were old, they had grown 
gray in her service, but this young maiden 
moved about before her eyes as the sole 
representative of youth. The silence of her 
rooms grew deeper with her advancing 
years and the Nawab’s visits became gra- 
dually few and far between. These auspi- 
cious days were marked by lights shining 
through every window and ah all-pervad- 
ing fragrance of flowers. But the lig^ijts 
went out all too soon and the flowers 
dropped down to their graves. 

The waning pale moon of the early 
dawn no sooner sets than the eastern sky 
blushes rosy red in anticipation of the 
coming of the sun. The lights in the old 
Begum’s apartments faded only to shine 
the brighter in the young prince’s rooms. 
The lamps there never went out, and 
spring with her harvest of flowers was a 
perpetual guest. 

The need of slave girls grew every day 
greater in the prince’s room.s. The beauties 
of all the other apartments gradually^ be- 
came the inmates of this one. Mariam 
and Gulabee, the two companions of 
Champa, had gone away long ago. She 
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alone was left in this sad old palace, with 
the burden of her fortunate plainness. Her 
various duties occupied the morning and 
noon and her brief spells of leisure she had 
to spend with the Begum, who taught her 
to embroider in gold and silver threads. The 
old lady had lost her husband’s love with 
the loss of her youth, and leisure had now 
grown frightful to her. She sought to 
rid herself of the companionship of her sad 
memories and never granted herself any 
time to think of the past. She felt a cer- 
tain joy in teaching Champa. Was not 
the world as cruel and indiSerent to this 
young girl as to herself ? 

But the task of embroidering had to 
cease as evening with her dusky veil came 
down to the earth. The dark blue velvet 
then became as one with the gathering 
darkness and the eye lost the power to dis- 
tinguish between the gold and silver 
threads, while twinkling stars began to 
appear against the velv^ety dark sky as if 
in mockery of man’s vUin attempts. At 
this time, the Begum used to go and sit 
at the window of her bedroom. The rose 
garden in front had run wild through 
neglect. Across the darkness these tw^o 
forsaken ones gated silently at each other, 
'while the twilight deepened into night 
around them. 

As soon as she was let off, Champa ran 
to the outer corridor of the palace. The 
prince’s palace was just in front. She 
stood there intently gating at that abode 
of delight, and the sweet music of the 
flutes, the fragrance of flowers and the 
bright many-liued lights caused her heart 
to swell with some unknown emotion. 

Mariam and Gulabcc occasionally came 
to visit their old home. They made a 
flying duty call to the Begum and then for 
the rest of the time busied themselves with 
relating to Champa all the gossip they had 
gathered up in the prince’s palace.* The 
beauty of the prince and his many favour- 
ites, the name of those ladies, and the 
amount of favour enjoyed by each, these 
formed the perpetual topics of conversa- 
tion. There were besides the thousand 
accounts of the dances and musical parties 
to be given. Novelty seldom proved to be a 
noticeable feature of their tales, but these 
oft-repeated words never failed to charm 
Champa. Specially these words seemed to 
™g unceasingly in her heart : ‘‘But to 
^11 you the truth dear, we have never 
seen a handsomer man than the prince, 


though we have come across a good many. 
This family is renowned for the beauty of 
its men, but none of them can hold a 
candle to this one. The other day we saw 
the portraits of all the past Nawabs, so 
we can rightly judge.” 

Champa had never seen the picture 
gallery, for it was situated at a distance 
from the old palace, neither had she 
ever had a glimpse of the prince. But 
in the picture gallery of her heartt she 
treasured a beautiful young face, which 
she had coloured with all the wealth ol 
her imagination. She never for a moment 
doubted that this picture was far superior 
to those kept in the family picture 
gallery. 

One morning Champa woke up to find 
the silent sad palace full of bustle and 
preparation. Both the Nawab and the 
young prince were coming to pay a visit to 
the Begum. Preparations for giving them 
a warm reception went on throughout the 
day. Champa’s mind continually strayed 
from her task, she felt unnaturally restless. 
The picture of her heart was going to be 
placed face to face with the reality, and the 
time was approaching. Somehow she 
seemed to feel that this evening was going 
to become the One Evening of her life. 

The shadows of evening seemed to 
Champa unusually late in descending that 
day. She wandered about restlessly in 
and out of the decorated rooms. The 
gloomy palace had become transformed as 
if by magic. The smile on the Begum’s face 
seemed to light up all around her. The 
long neglected wife and mother felt as if 
she had suddenly received back from the 
hands of some kind god a day of her happy 
past. But joy did not reign supreme in 
Champa’s heart, the shadow as if of some 
coming evil slowly gathered round her 
heart. 

Suddenly Champa came back to herself. 
Was not the joyous tinkling of the Sitar 
there proclaiming the coming of the 
beloved guest ? She had barely time to 
hide herself behind one of the folding doors, 
before the party passed through it. In 
front were the Nawab and Begum. But 
who was that behind them ? The instant 
Champa looked at that face, the picture 
in her heart faded away for ever as if 
annihilated with shame. 

The young prince was really superbly 
handsome, but still his beauty was not 
without blemishes. The others did tt6t 
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fail to mark them. A girl, who was stand- 
ing jnst behind Champa, said something 
about the lack of manly dignity and 
courage in the prince’s face. Champa 
could only look at the speaker with her 
large eyes full of wonder. 

The festivities of the palace failed to 
attract Champa’s heart that day. She flitted 
out to the silent and dark rose garden, and 
there upon a half-crumbling seat of stone 
she threw hersclt down. The wind blew 
about the petals of the withered flowers 
round her and darkness reigned supreme. 

The prince did not like much his mother’s 
palace. He was moving about the rooms 
m a somewhat aimless and restless fashion. 
The Nawab was past the age of restless- 
ness, so he kept his attention studiedly 
riveted upon the dancing girls and stretch- 
ed himself full length upon the luxurious 
couch. The sad plight of her son had not 
escaped the Begum’s eyes. Her palace con- 
tained many things worth seeing and she 
sought for some-one to take him round it. 
Herself she could not go, as the Nawab 
must not be left alone. The women of her 
household were all at their respective 
duties, only Champa was nowhere to be 
seen. The Begum looked out of th» win- 
dow, calling out in her still musical voice, 
“Champa dear, come this way for a mo- 
ment.’’ 

Slowly and reluctantly Champa tore 
away her eyes from the shining stars and 
came back from the garden. A shower of 
withered leaves and flowers rained down 
on the way from her fluttering veil and the 
wavy masses of her dusky hair. As soon 
as she arrived at the door, the Begum said : 
“Take a light, and show the prince round 
the eastern wing of the palace.’’ The 
prince darted a curious look at Champa 
but instantly turned away his eyes. 

Champa took up a heavy lamp and ad- 
vanced. The prince with some of the ladies 
of the harem followed close behind. A 
great many rooms were visited. This 
room contained some priceless antique ivory 
furniture and that some marvellous em- 
broidery .of Kashmir. Gold and silver 
abounded everywhere. Near the extreme 
end of the long corridor, was a small room, 
its door was locked. It had always been 
so, so far as Champa could remember. 
The prince halted before that door and 
waited : “Why is it locked ? What does 
this room contain ?” Champa was cast- 
ing about in her mind for some suitable 


reply, when old Panna suddenly appear^ 
there leaning on a stick. The lamp in 
Champa’s hand did but very faintly illu- 
mine the vast corridor and the sudden ap- 
pearance of old Panna, with her wrinkled 
face and hoary hair, in that semi-darkness, 
produced a startling effect. The prince fell • 
back in mingled surprise and alarm. It 
seemed to him as if a portion of the forgot- 
ten past history of his family had suddenly 
taken shape again. 

The old woman bowed low before the 
prince, then addressed him in a hoarse 
whisper : “Do not be alarmed, you used to 
know me once. I was your first nurse, and 
the favourite one, but to be sure I was 
better-looking then. You ask about this 
room ? How should Champa know ? She 
had not even entered this palace when the 
door of this room became shut for ever. I 
was present here at that time. Death has 
claimed the other spectators of that great 
tragedy. Your grandmother, the chief 
Begum of that tim®, entrusted the _key_ of 
this room to ray care. I h?ive kept it faith- 
fully these fifty years. You probably know 
the tragic history of your ^grandfather’s 
death. You strongly remind me of him, 
you alone of the whole family ajiproaeh 
him in beauty. His portrait is not in your ^ 
picture gallery. Do you want to know 
where it is ?’’ 

The prince nodded silently ; he seemed 
to be bereft of speech. 

Panna took off the ancient padlock and 
pushed the door open. With a harsh 
creaking noise it swung open and the deep 
darkness within swallowed up Panna’s 
shrunken figure instantly The prince did 
not show any intentions to advance and 
Champa with the heavy lamp in her hand 
stood still like a statue. 

Panna’s call from inside the room, seem- 
ed to bring them back to life. Champa 
stepped in and the others hastily followed. 
The room was magnificently decorated, 
but time had robbed the velvet hangings 
of their shimmer and the shine had died oil 
the gold works. A huge mahogany bed 
stood in the middle, and withered garlands 
of flowers trailed all around it. By its 
side, against the wall stood a large mirror, 
a tremendous blow had ^ shatters iw 
breast in two, and on two sides of it tw® 
golden lamp-holders stretched opt their 
empty arms to the air. . . , « 

The image of the pjrincft reflected itselt 

on the mirror as soon as he entered tne 
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room. A.U of a sudden Cha npa started 
violently. Who was that beside him? 
She looked back, there was no one by his 
side. But could she mistrust her own 
eyes ? There by the side of his reflected 
image, stood another figure th* exact like- 
ness of the first one. Who was it ? 

Panna’s voice was heard again : “Look 
before you, prince; there hangs the portrait 
of your ancestor, there by the side of the 
shattered mirror. S-‘e whether my words 
are true. He wa» just of your age when 
this picture was done and shortly after- 
wards came the black night wliicli tore 
him away from us.** The party advanced 
towards the picture. The dead occupant 
of the room seemed to gazi questioningly 
at the intruders. It was not an oil paint- 
ing; some skilled hand had embroidered his 
I)eautiful form on deep blue velvet with 
gold and silver threads. The picture seem- 
ed the very likeness of the prince, only the 
expression was inflnitely sadder. 

A young girl of the prince’s party cried 
out in wonder, “Oh dear, what a wonder- 
ful thing ! 1 did not know that Im nan 
cflorts could produce such a m irvel. 
Granny, do tell us who made it.” 

“It is the creation of one long since 
dead and buried,” replied the old woman, 
“he became blind for it and had to leave 
it unfinished. His son gave the finishing 
touches, the father had died by that time.” 

A trill of silver^’' laughter escaped the 
3 ’ouiig lady’s lips, while she said ; “Uli 
indeed ! But one could easily become blind 
for the sake of such a handsome man. If I 
had skill, 1 too would gladly give iiiy 
eyesight to make a picture of another 
person, who is equally fair.” Her smiling 
glance plainly indicated who that fortu- 
nate “another” was. 

The prince was observing his grand- 
father’s portrait with the air of a merciless 
critic. Now he turned and said : “Equal 
beauty alone would do nothing, Amina, 
one should possess equal luck too. You 
have the will to lose your sight for me, 
but you have not the necessary skill. On 
the other hand if one .possessing the 
required knowledge could be got at, he 
would be far from willing to make such a 

sacrifice.** 

Amina laughingly asked : “What would 
you give to a person who is ready to make 
the sac^fio#* v* 

similar tone : 
And having 


prince answered in a 
"by, all I have and am.’ 


34V^S 


seen all there was to see, the party passed 
out of the room.. 

Late that night, while the festive lamps 
had all gone out, Champa was seen pass- 
ing through that silent dark corridor, at 
the end of which old Panna lived. For 
some reason or other the old woman was 
still awake that night. As soon as the 
girl entered her room, she cried out : 
“What do you want at this time of night, 
my darling ? 

Champa asked ; “Granny, where is 
that person who finished the portrait ot 
the old Nawab ?” 

The old woman looked at .Champa 
amizid. After a while she asked: “Why 
do you want to know about him ? Do 
you want to learn embroidery from him ? 
Give up such a mad idea, dear, you are 
bound to lose your sight within two years, 
if you ever set j’^our hand to such a fatal 
thing. Be content with what you have 
learnt from the Begum. Rahmat. the 
person you are asking about, gave up 
the business at last in sheer fright. He 
sold out and went oft to Agra. So at least 
1 heard the other day from Kasim's 
mother. Why darling, you are already 
off!” 

Champa wound her arms round Panna 
and whispered : “Yes, Granny, I am 
going.” 

A storm had been brewing from the 
evening, now.it broke out with all its con- 
centrated violence. The withered leaves in 
the old garden began a mad dervish dance. 
A slim girlish figure was seen in their midst 
which soon after vanished like those wind- 
driven leaves and like them, too, left no 
trace behind. 


(2) 

It was the firm opinion of old Rahmat 
that never in his sixty^ years* experience of 
life had he chanced upon a winter so severe 
as this one. But as he used to express this 
opinion every year since he had established 
himself at Agra, it had ceased to convince 
anybody except himself. 

To-day he was late in rising from his 
bed. When he finally succeeded in estab- 
lishiug himself on his’ricketty charpoy near 
the front door, cursing his rheumatism in 
no measured terms all the while, the sun 
was already high up in the heavens. He 
then proceeded to prepare his liookkah in 
a leisurely manner. The high quality and 
rich flavour of the tobacco he used, was 
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the real charm which attracted so many 
friends round him in the morning. 

But the friends seemed to be unusually 
late this morning. As boasting to them 
of the grandeur of his former masters was 
the only recreation left to the poor man, 
this delay irritated him very much. 

Suddenly the door ghain seemed to 
jingle. So they had to come at last, good 
tobacco was none too cheap in the market, 
it appeared. Old Rahmat closed his eyes 
and began to smoke hard. 

The street door slowly opened and 
some one came in. Then followed a deep 
silence. Somewhat amazed, as none of 
his friends was famous for quietness of 
manners, Rahmat opened his eyes. Sud- 
denly his sunken eyes seemed to start out 
of their sockets in wonder. Instead of one 
of those familiar white bearded and not 
over-cleanly dressed figures, who was this 
person who came in without excuse or 
apology ? Was this thing real or an illu- 
sion ? The old man stared at the stranger 
fixedly, but the slim girlish figure, wrapp- 
ed in a sky-blue mantle, stood there as 
before, gazing at him with a pair of large 
dark eyes and showed not the faintest 
sign of fading a way. Was this an appari- 
tion, blown across the gulf of years from 
his merry past ? Then indeed such youth- 
ful messengers used to come to him bear- 
ing messages from, the Nawab’s harem. 
But to be sure what a thing to happen to 
an old man like him ! The girl stood there 
just like a statue, without breath or 
motion. What was the proper thing to 
do under such circumstances ? Ilis still 
sleep-bewildered brain refused to work, so 
he remained blinking stupidly at her. 
Suddenly a soft voice asked : “Is this the 
house of Rahmat Ali, please ?“ 

So it was a real human girl after all ! 
A load seemed to be lifted ofi his heart as 
he answered : “Yes, I am he. Who are you 
and where do you come from ?” 

The answer came, “My name is 
Champa. I have come from the palace of 
the Nawabs.” 

The palace of the Nawabs ! Old 
Rahmat was now quite certain that his 
brain must be softening through senility, 
otherwise why should a girl from the 
Nawab’s palace appear suddenly in Agra ? 
But still the girl appeared to be real 
enough, so he asked again, *‘What do you 
want? Who has sent you ?*• 


“Nobody. I have come for a purpose of 
my own. I have a favour to ask of you." 

A favour ! So the girl was a beggar 
maid after all. She seemed quite young; 
so Rahmat softened his voice a little 
as he said : “My poor girl, you have come 
to the wrong house. I am a poor old 
man and have myself to beg for keeping 
body and soul together. What do you 
expect from such a person ? Over there, 
there are many rich peoples’ houses, you 
will be sure to get something if you go 
there.” 

A faint smile appeared on the maiden’s 
face as she said, “I do not want money 
from you, the favour I ask is of another 
kind. I want you to teach me gold 
embroidery.” 

Champa’s assertion that she did not 
wanf money hail created a favourable im- 
pression, now this mention of gold em- 
broidery completed the conquest of 
Rahmat. He loved this art of his above 
all earthly things. He had to give it up 
for the sake of ilis eyes, but the pangs of 
separation were keen indeed. The vision 
of his shining golden love had never ceased 
to allure him and many a time he had been 
sorely tempted to return to her, throwing 
•prudence to the winds. But fear interven- 
ed in good time and now he, the favourite 
artist of the great Nawab, had become 
as one of the ill-bred boorish people of 
his acquaintance. 

But whence had this messenger of his 
lost youth appeared and why ? The old 
man had not the heart to turn her away. 
The rich tobacco consumed itself in un- 
heeded anger, but Rahmat was busy giv- 
ing Champa the first lessons of the gry^t 
art. 

But it was not to be taught in one day 
A weary and long way had to be traversed 
before reaching the desired land. Tlit 
old man’s household contained no woman, 
so Champa could not live there. ^ An old 
woman named Fatima who did his house 
hold work for him was prevailed upot 
with entreaties and large offers of monej 
to receive Champa as an inmate of he: 
wretched home. 

The weary days were on, one afte 
another. Champa spent the whole day a 
old Rahmat’s. The wished for picture hac 
not been begun yet, as she had not yet beci 
sufficiently tested by her teacher. She hac 
to work patiently at various dcrigns c 
flowers, creepers and birds. While he 
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mind continaally flew back to her beloved 
past home, she found herself standing in 
that vast dimly lighted corridor with the 
picture oi the fair dead for ever dancing 
before her eyes. 

But the harsh rebuke of Rahmat 
brought her back to the stern reality and 
she bent over her task with renewed 
attention. 

One dreary year passed away in this 
manner.; then fortune suddenly smiled 
upon Champa. Her picture of the Taj 
Mahal found great favour with her in- 
structor. She had acquired the skill and if 
she could but retain her sight the picture 
of the prince was as good as done. 

Champa’s heart seemed to contract 
with fear at these ominous words. She 
must keep her eyesight. She gave up 
working at night. When the day-light 
ffided, she put away her work and sat still 
in a corner of the dark unlit room with 
closed eyes. She seemed to have reserved 
her sight lor the beloved object alone and 
could not bear to infringe upon its sole 
right for the sake of anything else. 

As time went on, Champa’s secret hoard 
diminished rapidly. Fatima had now fre- 
quently begun to upbraid her for not pay- 
ing as much as she had promised. A girl 
who could not pay for her food, should not 
waste her money buying golden threads 
and such like trash. Champa gave up 
supper, but the materials for her embroi- 
dcry remained the same in quality and 
quantity. But fate was unrelenting. Her 
frail body unused to such privations began 
to refuse to do the biddings of her eager 
heart. She made frequent mistakes and 
the significant looks, which Rahmat cast 
at her, seemed to chill her heart. What if 
Kalimat’s prognostication should come 
true ? Champa knew well that her sight 
was everyday getting dimmer, but she re- 
fused to acknowledge it to herself. Truth 
frightened her, so she sought refuge in 
falsehood. But the real refused to be kept 
back ; in broad day-light the flashing gold 
threads began to take on the colours ot the 
night and the picture was yet far from 
finished. So Champa had to light her 
earthen lamp again and began to work of 
lights. Rut little could "that borrowed 
hght help her whose own light was fast 
flickering out. 

. , Tflc keen northern wind was heralding 
jfle approach of winter. Champa rose 
irom her bed and came out. She felt too 


feeble to go out that day and decided to 
do her work at home. The leaves had be- 
gun to drop and the cold blue waters of 
the Jumna sparkled in the sun. The outer 
world seemed to have become a stranger to 
Champa, but was there time to renew the 
acquaintance ? 

The picture was nearly finished, she had 
no need to work to-night, the midday 
would see the portrait fully done. So 
Champa stood idly gazing at her long 
neglected friends. Rut dame Nature’s face 
looked * grave, the smile hai died out of 
everything. The leaves of a neighbouring 
Sissoo tree were dropping clown like the 
tears of a bereaved woman. Champa 
stood thinking of that stormy night when 
she left the home of her youth for ever. 

Old Fatima had been so long assiduous- 
ly smoking her hookkah ; now she put it 
down and started for Rahmat’s house, 
coughing all the while. Champa came 
back to herself and with a sigh re-entered 
the room. 

She was soon busy with her work. As 
soon as it should be finished, she was to 
leave Agra. She had made all the prepara- 
tions necessary for her departure. 

But the shades of the evening seemed to 
be descending very fast this day. Already 
the room was getting dark. But it could 
not be evening so soon, it was but a few 
minutes since Fatima had started on her 
morning’s work. Then clouds must have 
shadowed the sun. Champa came out and 
looked up. There was nc)t a speck in the 
blue vault of the sky, it seemed to glare 
fiercely like the blue eyes of an angry 
beauty. Then 0 merciful Heaven, what 
was this fast gathering darkness ? Was 
this the relentless foe whose approach she 
had fought with all her might, but failed 
to keep back ? But the beautiful eyes of 
the prince still lacked that well remember- 
ed smiling expression. 

Champa’s whole body trembled. Her 
life’s work would remain unfinished for the 
want of a few paltry minutes ! The chill 
hand of death seemed to grip her heart 
and she sank down upon the floor in a 
swoon. 

She came back to herself in a few 
minutes and sat up. Before her w'as the 
beautiful form of her beloved, beautiful iu 
every limb and feature but the cyts. The 
large eyes of the picture stared vacantly 
and lilclcsslv. Could not her own life 
remedy the defect ? With a superhuman 
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efiorfc Champa controlled her failing senses 
and took up her work. The darkness 
inside the room was getting denser, she 
went and sat near the open door. The 
golden threads began to dart back and 
forth like lightning across the rich dark 
velvet. She had kept those smiling bright 
eyes safely hidden in her breast, now was 
the time to entrust her treasure to this 
unconscious velvet. The last stitch went 
home and the e^^es of the pictured youth 
lit up with laughter. Champa held up the 
picture before her, a wave of golden light 
flashed out, then a dark curtain seemed to 
drop down over the world. 

( 3 ) 

It was not yet dawn, but the eastern 
skj was becoming tinged wdth gray. The 
faint star-light did but half lighten up the 
wide windy moor, over which a thin veil 
of white mist still lingered. 

A scarcely distinguishable foot track 
ran across the moor, along which two 
figures could be dimly discerned slowly 
advancing. Both of them were women. 
One was old, the other young. The old 
woman tightly held a bundle with one 
hand, and wdth the other she led the girl. 
Her wrinkled face was plainly stamped 
with vexation, while the gray mist seemed 
to have veiled the girl’s face against cuiious 
eyes. She was carrying a package, which 
she tried to keep hidden under her mantle. 

Suddenly the old woman cried out in a 
hoarse voice : “1 can’t walk any further. 
1 am nearly done for. Why don’t you sit 
down for a while ? The Nawab’s palace 
is not very far off now : that towering 
white building, isn’t it ?” 

The maiden nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then wl^y not rest a bit ? We could 
cover the rest of the way in a couple of 
hours and it is not yet morning. Now do 
sit down.” 

The girl obeyed silently. 

A scion of the old Nawab family had 
once planted an orchard in the midst of 
this dreary plain. Of this orchard a few 
mango trees still remained. The weary 
travellers established themselves under- 
neath these trees. The old woman was not 
one to remain silent for any length of time, 
she began talking again as soon as she 
sat down. “But do you know, dear, what 
old Fatima told me when she asked for 
my services on your behalf ? She said that 
you belong to this Nawab family and 


have a good bit of money in your posses- 
sion. Why have you then come on foot 
this long way ?” 

The blind girl turned her sightless eyes 
upon the questioner and said : “I am not 
one of them, mother, I was but a servant * 
in the Nawab’s palace. What little money 
1 possessed has long since vanished.” 

“Oh dear, only a maidservant ! Now 
what a liar that Fatima is. But how did 
you lose your sight ?” 

A wan smile flitted across the girl’s face 
as she answered : “I have ^iven it to my 
god,” and before she had finished, tears 
rolled down her pale face. 

“Poor child, don’t weep, though your 
misfortune is terrible indeed. 1 had an 
aunt, who became blind at seventy. She 
used to scold and abuse us from daybreak 
till nightfall. You are quite young for 
such a misfortune. But my dear, what 
does that bundle contain?^ Is it gold or 
silver ? You seem very anxious about it.” 

The girl replied in a voice full of angu- 
ish : “It is much better than^ gold and 
silver, mother, I have paid for it with niy 
life.” 

The old woman darted a suspicious look 
at her companion, then muttered to herself; 
“Much better than gold, what on earth 
can it he ? Some costly jewel perhaps ; 
she must have stolen it from the Nawab’s 
palace,” 

Champa was completely exhausted with 
her long journey. With her head pillcwecl 
against the gnarled root of a tree, she laid 
herself down and fell asleep instantly. 

She slept on and on till the evening sun 
struck full on the face through the d^tisc 
foliage above. This roused her. The first 
sound that struck her ears, was the voice 
of her companion, saying : “How you 
sleep to be sure ! Your nap has taken the 
whole day. Now hurry up, or you won t 
reach the palace before night.” 

Champa stood up and said : “Mother, 
give me that pink mantle, this one has 
become soiled with the dust of the road.” 

When they finally halted before the 
palace gate, twilight had already set in* 
Lights gleamed through every window of 
the prince’s i^alace and the vast building 
resounded with merrimeat. 

Standing before the wide iron gate, 
Champa whispered in her companion s 
ear : “Give this rupee to the door-keeper 
and tell him to take us to the princes 
rooms.” 
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With heavy strides the sentinel advanc- 
ed along the marble-paved way, Champa 
followed behind. She had qo need to be 
led now, her blindness had ceased to be a 
hindrance. All her senses helped her now, 
for all were familiar with this place. 

Champa was thinking of those far away 
days when she used to stand in the outer 
corridor of the old palace and gaze at this 
place. The Begum had probably taken her 
seat in front of the rose garden by this 
time. And old Panna, was she still alive, 
Champa wondered. 

Now she was on the steps, leading to the 
reception rooms above. The greatest 
moment of her life was fast approaching: 
Her feet refused to advance, all her courage 
seemed to melt away. She had come pre- 
pared to say a good many words, but she 
seemed to forget every one of them. 

The gate-keeper made her over to the 
chamberlain and his heavy steps down the 
stairs soon died out. 

The chamberlain turned to Champa 
and said, “Come with me." 

She must go now. With a mighty 
cflort, CImmpa recovered herself and ad- 
vanced with her priceless treasure clasped 
►against her tumultuously beating heart. 

The thick soft carpet under her feet and 
ail overpowering scent of flowers made her 
uiiderstavid that she' had readied tlie 
desired place. 

Her conductor bowed low and said, 
“Sire, a beggar maid prays for audience." 

Champa felt the eyes of the whole as- 
sembly upon her. Would anybody re- 
cognize her ? It was not possible, as she 
had never entered this palace and the 
prince had only seen her once. 

Some one came forward. This footstep 
was not to be mistaken, neither this voice, 
asking, “What do you want here ?” 

Why did not the words come, those 
words rehearsed over and over again ? 
The voice asked again, “What have you 
come to ask ?" 


In a faint voice Champa said, “I have 
come to give, not to ask." 

A current of amazement ran through the 
room. Champa felt it with her whole 
body. The prince gave a sarcastic laugh 
and said, “Indeed 1 What is it pray ?" 

Champa took out her long cherished 
treasure and held it up with trembling 
hands. The prince snatched it off eagerly. 

Champa’s legs seemed to give way under 
her, she sat down on the carpet. She was 
gasping for breath. A slight rustle was 
heard, this must be the outer cover being 
taken off. Now was the time for the 
receiving of the boon, the sacrifice had been 
offered. 

Suddenly a loud peal of jeering laughter 
rang out. Merciful Heaven ! what was 
that ! Champa’s whole body stiffened. 
Was this her reward, this mocking laugh- 
ter, all she was to get in exchange for her 
wasted life ? 

A thick drunken voice w’as heard, “Is 
the creature mad ? She has come to 
present the prince with some dirt^ rags !" 

Dirty rags ! What witchcraft had 
turned the heart of her hearts into such a 
contemptible object ? Was this a demon’s 
jest ? Could reality be so cruel ? 

A shiver ran through her whole frames 
then suddenly she sank down on the carpet 
in a heap at the prince’s feet. The inner 
light, which had sustained the blind girl 
so long, flickered out for ever. 

The prince was terribly annoyed and 
called out to his attendants : “Just take 
this creature away. I hope she is not dead 
already. What a wretched affair !’’ 

One of his boon eompanions cried out : 
“It never does to be too greedy. In the 
morning we secured a real work of art 
from an old hag and expected something 
equally great in the evening. But see what 
happened." 

The whole party passed out. Champa’s 
body remained lying there, and from the 
opposite wall, a pair of bright flashing 
eyes, to which she had lent the last rays 
of her own, smiled at her joyously. 
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CHANAKYA, THE GREAT MASTER-SAGE OF INDIA 


I T is only of late that the discovery of jthe 
Artha Sastra of Kaatilya has brought 
to prominence the name of Chanakya, 
the Prime Minister of the greatest of the 
Patna Sovereigns. Yet it seems that full 
justice has not been done to his genius. 
He is generally compared to Machiavelli or 
Talleyrand. But this comparison is very 
superficial and based on the fact of his 
being the author of the Artha Sastra or 
Niti named after him. If we bear in mind, 
the other aliases by which he has been 
mentioned in one of the best known IcxU 
cons of Sanskrit, namely, Abhid liana Chin- 
tamani, and take into consideration those 
works which are known by his several 
nom-de-plutnes^ we shall be in a position to 
properly judge his claim to be one of the 
greatest philosophers and thinkers not 
only of India, but of the whole world. In 
the Abhidhana Chintamani, he is called 

ffwirvirmar: i 

yrfiwr: v: n 

^ According to the sacred writings of the 
Hindus, man should strive after four things, 
viz,, (1) Dharma, (2) Artha (3) Kama and 
(4) Moksa. But how to attain these ? If 
any one has clearly laid down rules and 
regulations for reaching these ends, it is 
the great master-mind of ancient Bihar. 
As Vatsayana, he is known as the author 


of the great commentary on Nyaya whicl}. 
may be called his Dharma Sastra, and 
the aphorisms designated . as Kama Sutras 
—the original text of which was printed in 
Bombay and translated into French, but 
so far not in English. The late Dr. Peter- 
son of Bombay nirainly relied on this work 
for his essay on Courtship in ancient India 
ublished in the Journal of the Bombay 
ranch of the Royal Asiatic Society, about 
twenty-seven years ago. 

Though Chanakya is easily identified 
with Kautilya and Vatsayana as the 
author of the Artha, Dharma and Kama 
Sastras, there is difficulty to identify him 
as author of any work on Moksa, for no 
work of that description is current by any 
one of his pseudonyms. But the Moksa- 
parva of the Mahabharata is, in my 
opinion, his work, internal evidence of 
which bears me out. 

Visnu Sarma is known as the author of 
Hitopadesa. He is no other than Visnu 
Gupta, one of the aliases of Kautilya or ; 
Chanakya or Vatsayana. The openin|?*^ 
sentences of this book confirms this identi- 
fication of mine. 

Thus it will be seen that Chanakya wa<7 
as great a statesman and man of the 
world, as he was a thinker and philo- 
sopher. He may be called a great synthe- 
tic philosopher of ancient India. 

SRISCHANDRA VlDYARNAVA. 


OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY, EMPLOYMENT, 
INCOME AND CAPITAL 

By Jooesh ChAiNdra Mitra, p. s. s., f. r. b. s. 


A FEW years ago, I had occasion to 
investigate the employment question 
of a rural area consisting of 10 
villages, forming a chowkidari union in 
Bast Bengal. I made a statistical survey 
of the income and employment of the 
villagers. It was a model group of Bengal 
villages inhabited by almo9t all classes of 
the people, and the result obtained by the 
investigation may fairly be taken to 
represent the economic condition of the 


people residing in villages in Bengal, though 
conditions may widely vary in other 
parts of India. I reproduce below in an 
abreviated form thC' statistical table, 
prepared by me in connection with this 
investigation as an introduction to 
the proposition, which I am going to 
place before you to^ay, before coming to 
the consideration of the subject which 
forms the theme of discussion in this 
paper. * 



Income and Emploj'meut Table fliT a Group of Bengal villages (areviated).'* 
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For my present purpose, I have added 
up columns 8,9,10 and 11 only which relate 
to the summary of incomeand employment 
figures. In these figures, we find the total 
pupulation, total income, total labour 
force and total number of the unemployed 
in a group of 10 villages in East Bengal. 
We find from these totals that the average 
income of the population under considera- 
tion is about Rs. 26 a year, and about 30 
per cent, of the total available labour force 
of the villages is unemployed, not only for 
want of work, but for malaria and other 
diseases. It is to be noted that these figures 
relate to East Bengal which is considered 
to be rich in comparison with other parts 
of Bengal, though not with other parts of 
India. There are rural areas in India and 

1 think the majority of the provinces comes 
under this description, which are inhabited 
by much poorer classes. Even taking into 
consideration that the small number of 
people living in towns are richer than the 
people living in rural areas, the average 
income of an Indian will stand at a lower 
figure than what is worked out in this 
table. As regards employment, the condi- 
tion in other parts of India is not better, if 
not worse. I also wish it to be noted that 
only the persons willing and capable of 
working whole-time but unemployed have 
found place in this table and the vast 
number of women, engaged in domestic 
duties and willing and capable of devoting 
a substantial portion of their time to other 
remunerative work, if such work can 
conveniently be found for them, in the shape 
of cottage industry, have not been taken 
into consideration. Though Ido not claim 
universal applicability to India for my 
table and though the statistics of a group 
of 10 Bengal villages cannot be the sure 
basis for calculation to arrive at a con- 
clusion about such vexed and difficult ques- 
tions as income and employment of the 
Indian people as^ a whole, yet I think it 
may serve as an index to show the economic 
condition of the people regarding these 
matters and may fairly lead us to assume 
that the average annual inaome of an 
Indian is not more than Rs. 21 and that not 
less than. 33 per cent., of the total available 
labour force of the country remains un- 
utilised for want of employment and other 
reasons. 

This average income works out to Rs. 

2 a month for the maintenance of each 
person and if the income of the rich few ate 


excluded and left out of the calculation, the 
average income of the poorer many will 
surely come down to not more 'than Rs. 
1-8-0 per head, per month, an amount quite 
inadequate to keep body and soul together 
for a healthy person. 

The appalling revelation about un^^^ 
employment is also a very serious matter’ 
to be pondered over. If the one-third of 
the total available labour force of the 
country remains idle, depending on the 
scanty earnings of the other two-thirds in 
a country, the economic loss consequent on 
such a phenomenon can easily be imagined. 
Another very important matter, to be 
borne in mind, is the quality and quantity 
of the work turned out by those whom we 
have taken as employed producing an 
average income of Rs. 2 only per head, per 
month for the population. The average 
annual income of an Englishman is Rs. GOO 
and in all the countries of the world, which 
arc designated as civilised or even semi- 
civilised, the average income of the popula- 
tion ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 1000 per 
head, indicating the value of the productive 
work and the out-put of such work done by 
the population. The total worthlessness 
of the work turned out by the Indians 
whom we have designated as employed^ 
maybe judged from the average incom^ 
produced by their labour. It is thus 
apparent that it is not only the appalling 
unemployment that is at the root of this 
economic breakdown of the country, hut it 
is the inferiority of thequality and quantity 
of the productive labour of the country, 
which has combined with other^causcs too 
numerous to detail here, to bring the 
country to this state of utter helplessness 
and acute distress. 

Gold, silver and other precious metals 
alone were at one time believed to be 
the wealth of a country, but Adam Smith 
opened our eyes for the first time to the 
potent fact that a substantial portion of 
the actual wealth of a country consists 
in the productive labour force which it 
can command. Gold and silver, bread and 
butter, potato and fish, ornaments and 
clothes are all produced by this labour, 
the organisation and utilisation of which 
only can tend to increase the wealth of a 
country. While, therefore, the many causes 
contributing to this poverty of India, arc 
to be removed to bring in a better state 
of things, the question of unemployment 
and productive labour is to be thoroughly 
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tackled to obtain any satisfactory result 
in this direction. Unless we can solve this 
unemployment problem and improve the 
out-put of the labour of those who are 
designated as employed, we cannot 
^asonably expect a change for the better. 

The c^uestion naturally arises as to what 
innovations can be introduced amongst a 
people who are not only very industrious 
by nature but are sober and frugal by 
habit ; ho <v work can be found for those 
who are unemployed and ho w the quality 
and quantity of the work produce! by 
those already employed can be iniprovcl 
to give better value to their lab )ur. 

But before formulating any scheme as 
a re^ly to these questions it is necessary 
to investigite thi cause underlying this 
economic defect of the country resulting 
ill such a misery of its people. TIi? people 
are industrious and strictly frugal as a 
rule. The cultivators are working in their 
tk'l Is the whole d ly, year in and year 
out, but are unable to make any appre- 
cial)le progress towards any agricnluiral 
. itnproYcment to anielionte their condi- 
tion. The weaver is engaged at his haiul- 
pooin day an 1 night, but finds no way 
even to make both ends meet for the coni- 


pctiiion with the foreign improved method 
which he cannot adopt. The artisan is 
always at the side of his primitive tools 
and machineries, studiously practising his 
craft, but only to find himself nowhere in 
the market vvhicli is commanded by the 
foreigner employing modern method’s to 
his craft, which he is unable to iinilate. 
The once enterprising and jirosperons 
merchant or the industrious and shrewd 


Iradesinan now finds himself outwitted 
!p and unalile to hold liis own. 

ihus in every walk of life we find tiie 
bviians worsted and ousted by their 
rivals enjoying better opfiortuiiitic'i. The 
matter has now come to such a pass that 
tile agricultural, manufaeluring and Cviiii- 
'Jicrcial possibilities of the country iiavc 
come almost to a dead-lock and the 
► 0|><-*nings having become narrower 

tn .of the country being unable 

f^t- its increasing population, the 
^ fhe unemployed is being gradually 

Prev and other diseases, 

i connn*- ^ consequence of the insanitary 

Uing also contribu- 

8itil increasing the evcr-increa- 

I S number of the unemployed, bringing 


the economic fabric of the country almost 
to a breaking point. 

Now by a careful analysis of these facts 
which are apparently clear on the face of 
them, the following root causes may be 
ascertained of the economic break-down 
of the country : — 

1. Failure of the peasant to profit by 
modern scientific methods of agriculture 
and to apply the improved ways and 
means, by way of using modern appliance. 

2. His general ignorance and conse- 
quent want of knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. 

B. Failure of the artisan class to adapt 
themselves to the modern requirements 
for ignorance and inability to provide 
themselves with modern appliances for 
their craftsmanship. 

df. Want of facilities for the disposal 
of the articles produced b 3 ' the craftsman 
for absence of sufiicictit commercial acti- 
vities in the country in indigenous articles, 
owing to the expansion of trade in cheap 
foreign articles. 

5. Absence of any sort of cottage- 
industrv that can successfully compete 
witli similar foreign industries. 

0. Failure to start new industries 
which do not compete with those of 
foreign countries. 

7. Absence of skilled labour in every 
industry for want of technical education. 

8. Predominance of unskilled labourers 
in. the productive labour force of the 
country in the shape of petty clerks and 
ignorant da\' labourers. 

' 9. Want of ventures in starting new 
industrial and commercial concerns with 
the increase of population and the conse- 
quent tendency to fall hack on the over- 
crowded licld of ngricnltnrc. 

10. Want of commercial education 
and commereial enterprise in the people 
and absence of all facilities in such under- 
takings. 

11. Want of siifiieicnt general educa- 
tion and consequent ignorance of the 
people resulting in their lagging be- 
hind ill the race of life. 

12. Malaria and other preventable d is- 
eases incapacitating many able-bodied 
persons for active work, owing to insani- 
tary condition of the villages aud want of 
arrangement for medical relief. 

These are the cankers which are eating 
into the vitals of the Indian economic 
structure and unless these can be rooted 
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out, an amelioration of the condition of the 
‘pco|)lc is out of the question. Ido not for 
a moment deny that there are many other 
causcs—social, political and religious— 
which are partially, if not eqUcUly, contri- 
buting to our economic discomfeturc, nor 
do 1 claim that a removal of the above 
causes will at once land us to a new world 
of prosperity where we should simply be 
rolling in wealth ; but I believe that if the 
total labour force of the country can be 
properly marshalled and organised for 
producing commodities for the world’s 
market, giving it an cfiicicncv that may 
reasonably be expected from” every able- 
bodied man in these days of specialisation, 
we can make a headlong stride towards 
our economic regeneration. 

A earelul study of the facts, given 
above, reveals a state of things which sug- 
gests measures under the loMowing heads 
as its remedy 

1. Agricultural education and the 
financing .of the agriculturist to provide 
himself with modern equipments. 

2. Technical education for the artisan 
class and people in general, with provision 
for finance necessary to give them all faci- 
lities in the practice of their callings. 

^ 3. Financing tl c companies started for 
disposal and manufacture of iiidigcnotis 
goods and promoting the forraatioa of 
such companies. 

4. Financial help to the companies 
started with Indian capital to exploit the 
natural resources of the country and to use 
its new materials to produce finishcfl 
articles. 

5, Introduction of cottage industry. 

6* Cojiimercial education of the people. 

7. Free and coinpulsorv primary edu- 
cation. 

8. Sanitation and medical relief. 

Now a cursory review of the require- 
ments formulated in these headings again 
leads to one central point, namely, finance. 
Agricultural education to be introduced 
into the primary schools and to he impart- 
ed in agricultural schools and college.s to 
be established, requires money. To equip 
the peasant with modern implements of 
agriculture requires a heavy investment in 
the shape of advances. Introduction of 
technical education and establishment of 
technical schools and colleges arc not 
poswble without money and the financing 
of the n.rtisans requires a heavy outlay • 
the business of the companies start^ 


cither for nianufaclurc of indigenous goods 
or for tapping the natural resources of 
the country or for using the raw materials 
of the country cannot be carried on with- ’ 
out financial baekine. Any description of 
cottage industry requires monetary help ift^ 
the shape of ad vanccs. Commercial educa- 
tion to be imf)arted through commercial 
colleges, involves the question of finance. 
Comj)ulsor 3 ' piimary education and sanita- 
tion are possible only if proper financial 
arrangement can be made to meet the 
hcavw cost involving these propositions. 
Tlie vast tract of arable lands and fertile 
soil covered by jungles awaiting reclama- 
tion, are calling for a heavy expenditure. 
With the granting of responsible sell- 
government, a su!)stanlial instalment of 
which we expect within not a very long 
time, many of these responsibilities will be 
transferred to our district and local boards 
and to our village unions which are ex- 
])cctcd to be remodelled at not a distant 
date. These boards and unions must find 
money to discharge these responsibilities 
and the scanty resources to be placed fit 
their disposal by the government eaniUit 
be siiffieient for the purpose. They cannot^ 
expect to obtain such loans and cadvanee^ 
from the government as may be enotigii 
to cany out these much needed reforms 
and therefore unless they can borrow fnuly 
on the security of their revenue, it will not 
he possible for them to deliver the country 
from not only the ravages of disea siy, 
which are spreading havoc amongst tiie 
people, but from tl.*c crushing dead-weij^ht 
of ignorrinee, which has stood as a stuinld- 
ing block in the way of any moral and 
material progress oi the people. So it is 
finance tha.t comes to the forefront at llie 
time of consideration and settlement nf 
any conceivable economic question tending 
to increase the happiness and ensure llic 
welfare of the people, and the problem 
l;ef(/rc us is as to how and where this 
finance is to be found. Indeed this is now 
the problem of all problems, which we 
have got to solve, and we cannot shirk 
our responsibility of solving it, if we want 
an economic regeneration of the country. 

We nathrally turn* to the Govermneiit 
when we are confronted by serious finan- 
cial difficulties, but the fund of the govern- 
ment is not unlimited and though we arc 
entitled to obtain help from the State n 
matters like what wc are discussingj 'Y . 
cannot expect that the government wn 
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bear the whole burden. Banks started by 
foreigners, as is well known to everybody, 
will not come forward to help us, though 
these banks are generally fed by lud iatulcpo- 
sits, for reasons which may not sometimes 
:-4)e inadequate ; but all the same very little 
i'caijbe expected from that quarter. While 
therefore the initiative and primary res- 
ponsibility will rest with the government, 
we shall hive to find this money from 
amongst ourselves. How this can be done 
with the help of a state-bank, is the pro- 
position which I want to put before 
you. 

Foreigners say that India has vast 
hoarded wealth, which can in no way l)e 
attracted into circulation, rhis may be 
an exaggeration, but it cannot but be 
admitted that a snlliciont quantity of 
j)()tcntial capital, in the shape of gold and 
.silver alone, has found it.s alajde in the 
obscure corners of Indian homes. (lold 
and silver, once ‘ landed on the Indian 
shores, are .absorbed by its soil ifi an 
astonishingly short time, leaving no trace 
of them in the money circulation of the 
country. Statistics confirm tiiis view. 

, Hnglisii sovereigns, that found their w.ay 
^ into India within the Last 20 years chiefly 
^011 account of their being declared as 
legal tender in this country, have mostly 
been melted and converted into ornaments 
and tlius the country has been deprived of 
their legitimate use. The waste of silver 
Coin and silver ill bullion in India is well 
known. Gold received in bullion is also 
being absorbed in the eouiilry and India’s 
power of absorption in this respect seems 
to he wonderful, giving rise to a belief in 
the foreigner that there is vast hoarded 
wealth in India. It cannot corieetly he 
calculated how niueli gold India has ab- 
sorbed, hut that a tremendous amount, 
which legitimately belong to the com- 
merce and industry of the country, has 
been lost by this absorption, is beyond 
reasonable doubt. We find that 
f?okl, to the value of HO erorcs of 
nipees, was imported into India in 
the two years immediately prcceiling 
the war, a major portion of which is not 
now in circulation. It further appears 
that in the five years just before the out- 
break of war, gold worth loO crores of 
^npecs found its w^ay into India. We do 
know jvherc this vast quantity of 
precious metal has gone, but we know that 

n ladia once the gold goes out of circula- 


tion, it scarcely comes back to feed the 
ccmimerec and trade of the country, which, 
though chielly in the hands of the foreign- 
ers, give at least a partical benefit to the 
country. About silver, the case is the same, 
if not worse. It has been estimated that 
gold, to the value of 4v50 crores of rupees, 
has been hoarded in India, not cjiily in the 
shape of ornaments for its females, but in 
the treasiiriL'S of the Native States and 
rich land-owners. I do not know what 
a vast jimouiit has Ijcen hoarded in silver 
and other precious metals and stones, but 
I think that it would not be unsafe to 
e.stimate th.at treasures to the value of at 
least one thousand crore.s have been kept 
hoarded in India which can be regarded as 
a part of what may be called its potential 
capital. The services of this vast amount 
arc at present lost to the country and I 
sh-ill try to show how a major portion of 
this vast potential capital of the country 
can be converted into actual capital to he 
emjdoyed tor the increase of its wealth, 
with tlic help of a state-bank. 

For the purpose of comparison, I shall 
try to give here an estimate of tlie actual 
capital now cinph.weJ in producing wealth 
in India. I do not claim my iigurcs to be 
strictly accurate, but the statistical table 
reproduced below, is compiled from the 
annual returns of the Government and 
vai ions Joint Stoe: Companies, which are 
the only sources of information at present 
avail able • 

Xutitiv of the Ciipitiil 

uwkvliik n7g employed, 

Crores of 
K II pees. 


(a) Ci»m:noioial .mil inamjr',:Uiriiig concerns 



t?omliiolod !)v li ir.ipeans. 

45o 

(b) Concerns ctiiuliictcil i hiellv iiiulcr Earo- 



pcaii maiiat^emeiit bal vvIl'i acert.iiii 



amounl ot Indian ennti’ul. 

S." 

(c) 

Concerns nil Icr Indian Management. 

du 

(d) A^jrifiiltiiral implements and cattle eiiipluM 

;tl 


in ugriciiliiire. 

dOO 

(0 

Cows ami bii'd does givinj^^ milk and their 



calves 


(0 

?uisoell:ine(v.is, iticliidiiiij export, imp«)rt. 



small l.ietoiics and irmic!*. 

100 


Total 

i.oor> 


\Vc can, Uk’m :ou-, t.ike llic actual capital 
of the couiitry ncicrhlv to be 1,000 crores 
of rupees. It is tab'! borne in ininil here 
that the area of the Indian Empire is 175 
lacs of square miles and its population is 
more than 30 crores. It is this amount of 
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1,000 crorcs of rupeecs, which -is the actual 
capital to produce all necessities in wealth 
for these teeming millions. It works out to 
an average capital of Rs. 33 per head of 
the population and about Rs. 571 per 
square mile of the country over which this 
capital is spread out. No argument is 
necessar 3 ^to prove that this capital is quite 
inadequate for the purpose of properly 
working out the vast material resources of 
the country and to meet its commercial 
and other similar requirements. Another 
very impertant fact to be taken into 
consideration in this connection, is that 
out of this small capital of 1,000 crorcs of 
rupees, about 700 crores are foreign and the 
benefit of this amount is principally enjoy- 
ed by the foreign countries, onlv a small 
portion being left in the country in the shape 
of wages and other expenses incurred in 
the counfry. The balance, Rs. 300 crores, 
is the actual capital belonging to the 
Indians, which is employed for the sole use 
of the inhabitants of the country. 1 do not 


for a moment deny that this foreign capital 
is doing immense good to the country, but 
what I want to maintain is that we are 
as it were paying a heavy premium for the 
employment "of this capital, w hich though 
emplo^^ed in the country for production 
of wealth, is principally' benefiting th^ 
country employing it. It is therefore 
necessary to increase the actual Indian 
capital in the country and as far as 
possible to replace tlw foreign capital by 
it, if an economic advancement, so 
urgently necessary in India, is desired. 
The only means by which this can be 
effected is to draw a siidstantial portion 
of the potential capital of the country 
which, though no t in abundance, maybe 
sulficicnt for creating the basis of such a 
credit on it as to enable us to meet all 
urgent requirements. How this potential 
capital can be attracted into the field, is 
the actual problem with which we arc now 
confronted, and which I shall consider in 
another article. 


GLEANINGS 


Results of Practical Experience with 
Concrete Ships. 

It is sometimes supposed tliat the idea at using 
reinforced concrete for the construetiou of ships and 
other floating structures is a novelty. This, aflirins 
an expert in marine ep.gineerin;r, vviitiug ill the Lon- 
don Times, is a niistuhe, for the first application of 
the material in this way dates from a j^eriod when 
the building of steel ships had not been oegun. The 
first reinforced concrete vessel was in the form of a 
boat built in 1849 by a Frenchman, and the boat is 
still in service after a practical test nf nearly seventy 
years. It was inspected in 1850 by the French 
government, but, as too often happens when govern- 
ment officials arc concerned, the development of the 
idea was left to private enterprize. Toward the end 
of the last century, the possibilities of reinforced 
concrete for all kinds of structural work began to 
be more widely recognized, and the material was 
applied to the construction of vessels of various 
classes in different parts of the world. One of the 
first examples was a floating chalet supported by a 
reinforced concrete po*itoon, built in Rome in 1897. 
Another interesting example built in the succeeding 
year w»as a schooner employed for some years in the 
North Atlantic coasting trade, the serviceability of 
this form of construction having been practically 
deiiicnstrated by the fact that the vissel escaped with- 
out injury after having been driven on the rocks near 
Ca^ic Cbarl(fs. One of the first reinforced concrete 


barges in Europe was completed early in the present 
ccntur\' in France, and it has since btcn in filinost 
continuous use for dredging purposes. The ini' ini 
cost was much less than that of a limber or steel 
vessel <jf the same dimensions. Says the wiitcr in 
the Loii(h:>ii Times : 

"Other barges, lighters and pontoons followed in 
faith' rapid successirtn. the firm of Gabellini, of Roirc. 
having been particularly enterprising in the new 
bi'anch of work. By the end of 1912 they h.-n. 
constructed at least 20 vessels of the lighter class and 
over 60 pontoons for floating bridges Included in 
the former category were several large lighters for 
the Italian Government and a steam collier, these 
and all other vessels of the same class having been 
constructed with double hulls and water-tight 
coinpartmints. In Germany, reinforced concrete 
vessels of the motor launch and barge types have 
been constructed, among the la* ter being a barge 1 '10 
feet long by 20 feet beam, said to have been built at 
cost of 25 per cent, less than that of a steel barge. I'j 
North and South America a good many barges and 
pontoons have been constructed in reinfiirccd concrete 
during the last ten years. Typical examples ‘jjj 
furni.shed by a barge at Ontario, 81 feet long by ^ 
feet beam by 7 feet deep; a fleet of lighters, B” 
feet long by the 30 feet beam, built at San Francisco 
for the coasting trade ; several lighters and pontoons 
on the Panama Canal; and some sc^ws 
long by 28 feet beam built at Fairfield j 

"Sonic activity in the developiueiit of barge, an 
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shipbuilding has b.*cn reported from Norway-, where 
several- liarg<;s have recently been built, and it is 
stated that a reinforced concrete steamship of 3,000 
tons is now in hand. I^ast month it was stated in a 
Copenhagen paper that tlie first Danish building yard 
for reinforced concrete vessels is almost complete, and 
that two barges, of 80 tons and 43 tons rcspictivcly, 
^ are expected to be launched this summer.” 

It is evident from the examples cited tliat reinforced 
concrete has earned adetinite claim to lie regarded as 
a real shipbuilding material, particularly for vessels 
of moderate siz*, and that the opposition of a certain 
school of pc.4simists on the suiiject, of wliieh wc hear 
much just now, is Aot based upon a study of actual 
results. Whether reinforced concrete will prove scr- 
viccab'e for the coiisti uctioii of large steamships, 
including ocean liners and warships, is a question 
that can he answered only by the results of future 
exp-* lienee. The material possesses obvious ad* 
vantages, the I^oiidoii expert tliinhs, for the cons- 
truction of many useful types of craft : 

“.Among its recommeiulalions are simplicity and 
rapidity of eonstrueiion, the readiness with which 
repairs can be executed, iiigli resistance to strain and 
sli«iCk, incombustibility and fire-resistance, relatively 
l(jw cost, and the virtual (dimination of inHinlenance 
cliarg.'S. Ivxperieiice appears to sln» .Y Ih.'it the akiii- 
resistance of a reiiiforcctl concrete vessel to passage 
through water is .'‘light, owing to the smotjthncss of 
tlie surface and the atiscnce of joints, and the ease 
with which scTa|)ing can be cfVccted. 

“Thanks to the elastic strength of the material, 
reinforced concrete lends itself to the most modern 
developments in shipbuilding design, and altho the 
skill of the hull must necessarily be thicker than when 
steel plates are useil, it need scarcely be thicker than 
^ would be the case if timber were employcil. 

“Assuming 3 inches to be the thickness adopted, 
the weight per square foot would be less than that of 
steel 1 inch thick. 

*' ri>ercffjre the (jucstioii of dead-wcigliL docs not 
Mp'ieur to constitute a very serious objection, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the weight of the hull 
ol a vessel is small in ciimparison with the weight of 
ctpiipmcnt, fittings, and cargo.'*— Current Opinion, 

City Building : The New Herculean Art 
That is Being Born Of The Wan 

Those Utopian dream cities of the future, about 
which the idealists of the past century wrote such 
loving and glowing pages, are now, due to the 
sweeping destruction wrought by tho war in Europe, 
closer to realization than they ever have been before, 
kcconstructioo, on a vast scale, of befoul v and art 
already looms on the horizon. Ideals and hopes that 
have heretofore seemed most nebulous and impossible 
to ncltieve arc now on the eve of becoming realities. 
The new art of citv building, about which so much 
mis iHjeii written aiid so httle actually accomplished, 
IS now foreshadowed as the inevitable and inspiring 
task of the new gencration»of artists and architects 
m I'airope. Wholesale desicpction, if we inav believe 
Daude-Bancel, who contributes to llie Paris 
bram/e Kevuc an inspiring discussion of the reconstruc- 
tion of the war-swept citic.H of Europe, is not to be 
moked upon as an unmixcd evil. A new art and a 
ocauty have been made possible by the war. 
Keconatruction is the problem of the near future 
p , *'i Belgium, but in France, Eastern Prussia, 

oiand, Russia, Galicia, Serbia, Albania and Mon- 
”egru. Foresight must suggest the reconstruction 



Here is one of the interesting plans of a group of 
French philintliropists and artiits to save the 
motherless cliiblren of that country. “Let us not 
forget,” \/c read, “that France wifi have scarcely a 
million children of 14 years to oppose the eight niil- 
li 111 little Bodies of the same age I" The war has 
awakened the French to the value ol diildren, and the 
proposed city for children is an interesting conse- 
(luence. It is to be located fit Besancon- La 
Mouiliere. 

of the desiroyerl cities according to new ideals. Hygi- 
ene, sanitation, morality and esthetic beauty must 
dominate. The writer goes on ; 

* The atmosphere of our modern cities is saturated 
with smoke, gas, coal and mephitic odors which 
blacken and Ciirrode tlie walls and poison the people. 
Even the country itself, where the inhabitants ought 
to enjoy the jirecitius advantages of nature, is hardly 
superior to our cities ; for there where everything 
ought to be joy, splendor and beauty, forests are 
destroyed, rivers are p-.dliited, local color is tarnished 
and the suppression of provincial customs lias de- 
prived each region of its originality. Everylhiug is 
reduced to a dead level. . . . 

“Moilern arcliitccturc is ugly because it reflects the 
evils of our extremely egoistical epocli, an epoch of 
centralization and mediocrity. According to Guyau, 
the sentiment of solidarity ought to be the principle 
of esthetic emotion. But the sentiment of solidarity 
disinterested, which Guyau exalts, is the smallest 
p.art of our present system. Consequently this senti- 
ment cannot be at the base of the actual artistic 
method.” 

No time has been lost in most of the European 
countries in meeting the new problem. Among the 
artists first awakened to the complexities and impor- 
tance of the gigantic task were those of the group 
of “The Renaissance of Cities” in Paris, which has 
organized a series of regular conferences The inter- 
national association of garden cities hai| held in 
Loiidnii a scries of meetings favoring the reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed cities and towns of Belgium 
according to the garden city plan. All these artists, 
says the writer in tho Gnuuie Rcviic, realize that the 
nichitect must e'.visage his problem in the largest 
and most social sense 

The problem of • eeoiislruction has been further 
complicated by the associations of refugees, who 
claim «>f their government the integral reparations of 
pro|)eitv damages caused by the war. While the 
claims of the sufferers must lie respected in the largest 
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measure, private property claims must not hinder 
esthetic and social expression, in the view of these 
experts. 

••Prt)perty-o\viiers cannot reconstruct with ex- 
clusively egoistical and mercantile motives and pre- 
occupations ; and the collectivity must not he sacrificed 
to individual property-owners. It will be necessary 
and indispensable that, after having paid indemnities 
as generously as possil)lo, the State shall profit 
by actual circumstances in order to nationalize the 
land and the houses of the war-swept districts. . , . 

"The reconstruction and the enlargement of the 
destroyed cities ought to present all desirable guaran- 
tees from the point of view of sanitc'iti a, esthetics, 
health and morality. Moreover, as it costs no more 
to build well than to buili! badly, either before a single 
spadeful of earth is turned or a brick laid or a cent of 
indemnity paid, the plan of each city ought always to 
be well defined in its large lines in order to assute the 
well-being of the community, the preservation of 
natural beauties, ns well ns tlie most positive condi- 
tions of public bealth and the facility of communica- 
tion with all neighboring towns. 

"In one word, these reconstructed cities ought to be 
built on the garden-city plan.” 

The ideal garden city, according to Ebenezer 
Howard, founder of the celebrated garden city of 
Letchworth in England, is a town surrounded by a 
zone of fields and open spaces upon which it is for- 
bidden ever to build. No more than one-iifteenth of 
the surface cf a garden-city, even of the industrial type, 
is permitted for the use of factories. Tlic Howard 
plan calls for cottages or bungalows of one story, 
amply provided with air, water and light, with 
gardens in proportion to the construction of each 
house. 

In facing the solution of this vast problem, M. 
Daude-llancel cautions, we should not be frightened 
by what may strike us as the Utopian aspect of the 
garden-city plan. As a matter of fad, he informs us, 
the garden cities have been in existence for years. 
Strangely enough, one of the oldest was discovered 
near Pekin, in Cliina. Ouang-Mo-Klii isdesciibed as 
possessing all the charms of the country and all the 
conveniences of the city. The garden city of this type, 
says the French authority, is almost ns old as China. 

In Europe during the past century an international 
garden-city association sprang into existence, and 
with it an interesting literature and art. Port Sun- 
light and Letchwr)rth, the London suburb Ilanipstend, 
in England ; Uellerau, near Dresden, Stockicid, near 
Strasbourg, Gllstrow, Wandsbeck, in Germany ; and 
numerous towns in Molland, Italy, Austrf^a, India 
and this country, have been built more or wss under 
the influence of the garden-city ideal. 

The timidity of legislators, our French authority 
goes on, is the greatest obstacle to be overcome by 
the new art. That timidity, he thinks, often descends 
to the level of stupidity. It is almost impossible to 
overcome human and social inerti.a in any efi'ort to 
recons^ruot the foul-smelling towns and districts of 
modern capitalistic cities. In many neighborhoods 
now, along with all the suffering and misery it has 
brought, the war has done an incalculable service in 
wiping out of existence a good deal of ugliness. Our 
French authority is in favor of the passage of a law in 
Prance to the effect that no group of buildings will be 
constructed, nor any help given lo those property 
owners affectedi if the plans f()r reconstruction do nut 
fit into a unified whole. 

To t(ie objectors who declare that the garden-city 
plan wonld be a waste of land, both for housing anil 


for agricultural purposes, M. Daude-naiicel declares 
that it hps been proven that such would not be the 
case ; the entire population of the United Kingdom, 
he i'laiiii.<, if housed in 1,350 garden cities, would 
occupy only one-tweiiticth of the area of the British 
Isles. 

Land-control, a phrase invented to meet the new 
situation, is one of the most difficult problems to' 
si>lve in the construction of the new cities, the French 
authority admits. Vet if this problem is solved, and 
the efforts of the European city-planners is concen- 
trated upon it, the dreams of William Morris, John 
Kiiskin, Professor Marslm.M of Cambridge (who is said 
to be the inventor of the gardcii-ci\y idea) and any 
number of Utopiaiis may become pos.sible through the 
strange paradox of Hie most destructive war in the 
history of humanity. — Current Opinion. 

A New Niagara Falls ? 

The creation of a “new Niagara Falls,” for addi- 
tional power development by building a great dam 
in the gorge b. ‘tween the present falls :iml Lake 
Ontarii), is proposed hv T. Kennard Thomson, a 
consulting engineer of New York City. Such a con- 
struction, Mr. Thomson asserts, would develop some 
two million horse -power that now goes to waste, 
expending itself uselessly itf plunging foam. The 
"new Niagara” would he the fall, 100 feet high, due 
to the water running over the new dam— when there 
would be any unused water to run. The fact that 
the scheme would obliterate the famous Whirlpord 
Rapids, thought tiy some authorities to exceed in 
grandeur and interest the great cataract itself, is not 
regarded by Mr. Tlnimson as of sufficient importance 
to merit notice in his article. I|e writes in The 
Enffinccring Ac ws-Evenrd ( Nc w Yo r k , .A ug us t 0 ) : ^ 

"Almost every one remembers the lower Niagara 
River as running through a narrow gorge, which i«* 
about 500 feet wide at the water-line and about 
1,000 feet between the tops of tlic banks standiiig 
from 300 to 350 feet above the Wtatcr ; and all reali/.i.* 
the naturally great difficult^' of a dam in such a 
location. 

"They do not notice, or else forget, tl.e place calhil 
Foster's Flats, a beautiful spot on the Canadian side 
where there is quite a low shelf with easy slope to tlie 
top of the bank. .A glance at Foster's Flats on the 
map will show at once how this simplifies the work ; 
more than half of the dam can be built on dry land. 
This first half will then afford an easy means of 
diverting the water from the present channel before 
building the rest of the dam, where the water now 
fl.'iWS. 

"There is a 102-fuot drop in the Niagara River 
from the base of the old falls to Lewiston, with a 
minimum flow of 220, UUO cubic feet per second. Now, 
tbis total head and volume should be developed as a 
unit— in one large dam. Otherwise the public would 
have to pay for a number of disconnected power- 
plants which could not develop anything like the full 
value of the river and vt’ould result ultimately in the 
destruction of all the power plants i>elow the falls by 
ice. The most economical method in developing the 
river, of course, is to use as much water at the falls 
ns the Governments will allow, afterward returning 
the vrnter to the river directly below the falls so that 
it can be used over again at the proposed new falls 
made by the dam at Foster's Flats, about mii*-** 
below. 

"As to the dam and power-houses, the masonry 
structure will be about 1,200 feet . long and 150 feet 
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high, anti it will raise the diiwH-stream level of the 
river about 100 feet. Tlie power-houses woiiUl extend 
(U)wn-streain from the dam on both the thinadian 
and Aiuericuii sides, c)n»>idcrable distances being 
required to accoinnualate the many turbines 
necessary .’' — The Literary Digest. 

Speech and Disease. 

It has been found that many diseases betray their 
presence by peculiarities of speech, even in such early 
stage.s that other characteristic symptoms arc not 
yet noticed. For this purpose speech is anulyz *d by 

Fro. I— PORTION* np nv nor.mai. voice. 

Each wave representa one vibration from the 1 iryi 
The waves rise smoothly from the start and 
continue regularly. 


diseases, so that the method will do for such troubles 
what the x-ray lind dune for broken bones. He 
says : 

“There is a disease known as disseminated sclerosis 
that most frequently attacks young men. Its cause 
is unknown, in its early stages it is frequently 
confused with other diseases. In its later stages the 
specch-troiiblcs are very extreme. I have found that 
even in its earliest stages, where no speech-trouble 
is evident, inscriptions by the graphic method always 
reveal the disease. 

*‘Fig. I is a piece of an inscription of a normal 
vowel : the waves are quite regular. Fig. 2 
is a piece of the same vowel spoken by a 
s sclerotic. It shows a few irregular, jerky waves. 
These waves are never absent in a record of this 
disease ; they never occur in any other disease 
that may be confustd with it. 



Fig. 2-poutio.\ op “ah" nv a patient with dis- 
seminated SCLEROSIS. 

The irregular vibrations show that it was a case of 
laryngeal a tfneia. I hc laryngeal ataxia is a never-failing 
in disseminated sclerosis. The case had been wrongly 


“General paralysis is a disease whose speech 
manifestations are often extreme. Inscriptions 
sho'.v that one sign is iv ver lacking. In normal 
speech the typical sounds each have about the 
same length and the same strength. 

“ Th.ese Studies liave been e.\tcnded to the 
various nervou.s and iiuiual diseases. A charnc- 
tci isiic epileptic speech has been found. 

“The ricords of speech in hysteria can 
never be confused with tliose of epilepsy ; 
dillerciitial diagnosis is always possible. Cer- 
tain peculiarities have been observed in the 
speech of demenlia pr.TCOx. 

“In the course of time we may hope to 
c.stablish the speech-signs for all the nervous 
nnd mental diseases so definitely that the 
disease can be diagnosed by an analysis of 
the speech inscription alone. 

“This method will then do for such troubles 
what ail A'-r.'iv does for broken bones. 


diagnosed as hysteria 

instrument in which the voice imparts vibration 
l'. ® ”'cn>brane like that of a telephone, ami these 
ftre inscribed by n needle on a rotating 
urn It IS hopsfl, wc are tojil bv Prof. R VV. 
t^ I" yolta Review (Washington, July), 

i^stablish “specch-iigns" for all nervous and mental 


“It is iiuciesting to note that some of the 
troubles hitherto regarded as being the most charac- 
teristic speech -defects are shown to be in no sense 
cases of diseased speech. Probably if one w*ere asked to 
give the most striking speech-disease he would name 
stuttering. It is quite true that the inscriptions of 
stuttering show most grotesque abnormalities, yet these 
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never in any wfiy resemble the inscriptioiis found ft>r 
any troubles that involve the speech mechanism, 
either bodily or mentally. Since the hole j^'round 


has now bei*n covered i » tmlline, we can declare that 
atutterinc; is not a speech-disease at all.”— The 
Literary Digest. 


JAPAN AND THE REST OF ASIA 


I N one of his works, published some time 
ago, Mr. lichiro Tokutomi has dealt 
with the question of home rule for Asia- 
tic nations and of an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine. He is a noted journalist, founder, 
proprietor and chici editor of the daily 
Kokttmin ( “Nation” ), which is the organ 
of the bureaucratic clique. He also started 
and ran tor some year.s the English month- 
ly the Far East. He occupic l a high post 
in the Home Office at the time of the 
Matsukata-Okuma cabinet, 1897. tie is a 
Crown Member of the House of Peers. 
He is the author of several noted works. 
His views are therefore entitled to consider- 
ation. We learn from the Kobe Herald^ 
an English daily owned and edited by 
Englishmen, that on the question of home 
rule for Asiatic peoples, he has pronounced 
the following opinion : 

‘The assumption of the doctrine of a powerful 
State (..r Japan, means nothing more than a set pur- 
pose to rely upon our own national strength in 
establishing for ourselves a place in the world, nothing 
more than a progressive manifestation of the courage 
and aspiration characteristic of Oriental races, and 
nothing more than a maiutcnancc of national self* 
respect by the genuine manifestation of ourselves 
exactly as we are. This expresses in a word what 
1 mean by ‘home rule' for Asiatic races.” 

The Kobe paper believes that “it is a 
fair representation of Mr. Tokutomi’s 
message to say that he contends, first, 
that reliance upon force is necessary to 
Japa-n on account of her peculiar circums- 
tance and relations ; secondly, that Asiatic 
races and nations should assert the right 
to a free and independent manifestation 
of their own peculiar characteristics and 
abilities ; thirdly, that there is no call for 
apology or reserve or condescension on the 
part of the yellow races in the presence of 
the white races ; and fourthly, that Japan 
has a responsibility with regard to the 
realization of home rule on the part of 
other Asiatic nations than herself.” 

Regarding the author’s enunciation of 


the Asiatic Mfinroc Doctrine, the Kobe 
Herald observes as follows : 

When he comes to a discussion of the Asiatic 
Monroe I) >ctrine, the author is not very clear in his 
statement ot the rehitiun of this doctrine to his 
doctrine of ln)nie rule for Asiatics. Vagueness and 
sentimentality are to be found in this part of iiis 
vuluine as in many of his writings. The Monroe 
Doctrine, as originallv stated by i*residcnt Mniiroe, 
contained very specific terms, fireeisely stated. It was 
an assertion ; i) that the American continents wine 
henceforth not to he considered as subjects for iuture 
coloniz iti >11 liy aiir ICiiropcan lN>wer ; ('i> that 
European colonix ition on American continents invol- 
ved a principle in which the lights and interests of the 
I’liited States were allecied ; [l\) that, in view of free 
and independent comiition whicii the American posvers 
had assumed and ii ivv iiiaintaincd, it was deemed 
proper to m ike the declaration ; i4-) that the decl.ir.a- 
tioii was Ilia le as a nialtcr of obligation bcc.insc o( 
the amicable relations existing between the l-iiitcd , 
States and other American poweis ; (5) that the 
extension ol the colonial system to any portion of the 
American hemisphere would be “dangerous to our 
peace and safety”; (C) that United States would 
not interfere with existing colonies or dependeiicirs 
of any European Powers ; (7) hut that "with the 
(fovcrninents who have declared their inilepiiiflcricc 
and maintained it, and whose independence wc have, 
on great Cimsidcration and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in an\ 
other manner their destiny by any European Power 
in any other light than us the manifestatioii of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” It 
was declared, by Secretary Oincy (8) that the Monroe 
Docirinc docs n it establish any general protectorate 
by the Umted States over other American states and 
still later, by President Roosevelt (9) that the 
Dijctriuc would be backed up by power. We may add 
tlO) that the Monroe Duett iiie is not a doctrine ot 
American States, but a doctrine of the United States, 
as declared by Monroe, with reference to the Uiiiteil 
States and otUcr American States. 

Mr. Tokutomi’a omissions are thus 
pointed out by the Anglo-Jananesc paper : 

Now ill his advocacy of an “Asi^ic Monroe 
Doctrine,” we cannot find a clear statemfiit made by 
Mr. Tokutomi touching any one of the ten points we 
have just mentioned. He docs not say, for ezamplci 
that the time has come when Asia should cease to be 
aground for European colonizatian. He does not 
afilrin that European colonization in Asia involves 
the rights and interests, and is dangerous to the 
peace and safety, of Japan; He does not refer to 
amicable relations existing between Japan and other 
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Asiatic Powers. He does not f^roiind his Monroe 
Doctrine upon a condition of ireedom and indepen- 
dence maintained by Asiatic nations. He does not 
disclaim any intention on the part of Japan to 
establish a protectorate of other Asiatic States. He 
docs not call his Monroe Doctrine a Japanese doctrine, 
but speaks of it as a Monroe Doctrine for Asia. He 
^ocs not expressly say that his Monroe D-)ctritie 
* should be backed up by force, though this is implied 
in language we shall refer to a little later. The 
doctrine, as stated by Andrew Monroe, was political. 
Rut the Doctrine, as expounded by Mr. Tokutomi, 
includes other than political aspects. Though he 
calls it “the Asiatic Mouroc I)i>ctrine,“ he s;iys, “We 
believe that it is the mission of the Japanese l'>npire 
to give perfect realiziLioii to the .Asiatic .Monroe 
Doctrine.” “The mission of Japan now is not tlie 
iinification of the world. Our more urgent duty is to 
prevent discord hftweeii the white and yellow r.ic-‘S. 
Japan has just attained to a position of national 
uidepcndencc. B it (diina, one great iiieinber of the 
yellow races, is inclined to rely upon .Americi, Hugland 
fuifi Ocniiany, ami l)ow to the white man. More 
important than such an empty ideal .as world unitv, 
japan should feel concerned as a matter of duty, f >r 
the Chinese who belong with us to a common race.” 


To what extent Asi^itic home rule or the 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine will in the 
author’s opinion involve Japanese control 
over Asia, will appear from the following 
p'ira.c(raph which we cpiote from our con- 
temporary of Japan : 


k In his definition of the Asiatic .Monroe Doctrine, 
^Mr. Tokutomi u.ses an ambiguous wonl (sliori suru), 
the sense of which may be “to deal with,” or it may 
mean “to control.” For example he says : The 
Asiatic .Monroe Doctriii.* m.\*iiis that Adatic ifTairs 
shall he dealt with or controlled (sliori suru) by 
Asiatics. The sense of the word becomes very 
important in his discussion of the relation of Japan 
to the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. "Thoiigli we 
speak of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine,” he savs, “if 
there he no Asiatic nation other than Japan sntTi.:ienl- 
ly capaiile of assuming responsibility with reference 
to this doctrine, the Asiatic Monroe Dvictrinc will he 
tantamouut to the doctrine that .Asia shall lie dealt 
with or controlled (sliori sum) by the Japanese.” In 
nnlcr n«)t to Ij.; mi-inniL-rstootl. the anili<>r makes it 
very plain that he docs not intend to eonvey the idea 
that white men must he cxcludeil from having a part 
ni the life of Asiatic countries. Bat he goe.s on to say 
that the present mission of the Japanese empire is to 
support the Asiatic .Monriie D ictrine. This is more 
practical th.an the Dtopian ilream of iriifviiig the 
shall we give practical elK-cl,” he 
ask.s, “to this doctrine ?“ His answer to this i|uestioii 
If effect thf'it the Japanese must ask theaiselvcs 
lirst how they are to deal with or control (sliori 
^’urii) the power of white m/ii’iiow effective in Asia, 
^”‘1, secondly, how the Japanese are to deal with or 
J‘'y‘trol (sliori suru) the Asiatic races in Asia, other 
white men.” Immediately following these 
^ unis, Mr. Tokutomi citM an example. He says, 
t, * 1 *^ ‘ small a country as Corea, it 

years to bring the problem to a solution, 
isKn RWatcr the task in solving the problem of 
oeen« I Asiatic waters, and the problem of the 
fir!? ' !” He then remarks : “In a word, the 
ona«tioa in giving practical effect to the Asiatic 
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Monroe Doctrine is to win the love and respect of 
Asiatic races other than ourselves and to compel the 
defence and fear of the white races as a result of the 
status maiutuined by us.” 

The Kobe Herald subjects the author’s 
views to further criticism. 

It is rather surprising to find the author declar- 
ing, in the next breath, that the Asiatic Monroe 
D ictrine is the doctrine of home rule for Asiatics. 
“It is the d'lctrine that Oriental affairs shall be 
managed (sliori suru) by Asiatics, that to-day the 
European (( lestions shall he dealt with (sliori suru) 
by Uurop;;ans, that (picstions of North and South 
America shall he dealt with by the inhabitants pf 
North and Sotirh America, and that questions of 
.‘Australasia sliall lie dealt with by the inliahitantji of 
Australasia. To make an exceplii)n of Asiatic ques- 
tions, and to say that in tlcaling witli the.se the in- 
habitants of .Asia slioiil 1 h)l'.l their hands and leave 
the m inagement of these problems to Europeans and 
Americans, is to betray a lack of spirit and nerve ; it 
is to showv servility and blindness of intellect.” Mr. 
Tokutomi connects bis “gosp-cl of force” with his 
.'Asiatic Monroe Doctrine by saying, that, “in order 
to realize the mission of the empire, naiion.d prepared- 
ness is necessary, and a sufficient preparedness. The 
nation must be perfected in many respects. If it took 
ten years of painstaking preparation in order to deal 
with a single country like Kiissi:i. how much greater 
the task of inaUing iireparntion adequate to give effect 
to honi'C riil«* in .Asia through the effort of Japan 
ailing as a representative of our weaker brethren in 
Asia ! And still greater is the task of eliminating 
discord between the East and the West I And greater 
than either is tlie ta.sk of bringing about a moral 
hand-shaking friendliness lietvvecii the white races 
and the yellow r.iccs, and of giving eftcctiv’c unity 
to the civilizati-m of the East and of the West ! These 
arc matters which wc as a natiori cannot put aside, 
and .'sIioiiM b; e.'jpccially rcffcctcd upon by the younger 
men of raisho.” 

The Kobe daily mentions some questions 
which will sug«:est themselves to the reader 
with respect to Mr. Tokutoini’s ideas. 
“What place, for oxiiinple, is In lia to have 
in his scheme, a community of people 
Eiirope.in in races hut Asiatic in geogra- 
phical p )sitioii ? Wiiat is the relation of 
Russia to be to the solution of Asiatic 
questions, a Enropein nation indeed, but 
a next door neighbor to every Asiatic 
nation ?” The paper then goes on to call 
attention to the important ditloreiices be- 
tween the original Monroe doetrine 
an I the author’s so-eallcd Asiatic Monroe 
doetriue. 

For instance, the origin. il .Alonroc Doctrine declar- 
ed that the various American States were now inde- 
pendent and must ii )t be oppressed, while Mr. 
Tokutoini’s Moiirt'.* Doctrine asserts that Asiatic 
Powers arc weak an l depemleiit and must he liberat- 
ed. The original Mo*' I oe Doctrine declared that the 
further c.xtcnsiori of the European system of coloniza- 
tion on the American c.)ntiiicnt would Ik a violation 
of the rights and a menace to the peace and safety of 
the United States, while Mr. Tokutomi’s Monroe 
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Doctrine says nothing of Japanese interests and safety, 
but speaks of the racial allinity of Adatic nations as 
a basis of the doctrine. The original M )iiroe Doctrine 
has never been interpreted as giving to the United 
Stales a protectorate over other American States, 
while Mr. Tokiitonii cites Corea as an instance of 
the realization iii one country by J apart of tlie Asiatic 
Monroe Doitrine. The original Monroe Doctrine 
declared that the cxi.scing coloiiies aii.l conditions 
established’ by European conn tries woulfl he recog- 
nized by the" United Stales, wliilc Air. ToUtitoini 
a.sssrts that Japan has a ini.'.sion the ultimate realiza- 
tion of wliicli will tli.^turb present conditions in Asia 
and subvert the rights aecjuircd by European nations. 

Mr. Tokiitonii is snid to be the iiio.st 
iufluential exponent of the view held by the 
military party. But the Hobe dailv 
warns us not to draw the inferenee that 
his Monroe doctrine is upheld by ail 
advocates of annaments in Japan, “it 
should also be said that his militarism is 
opposed by many representatives of public 
opinion.” Finally the paper says ; 

We are in the fullest syinpailiy with Mr. 
Tokutomi's aspiration.sfor .*i perfect sclf-nianifesiatioii 
on the part of Oriental races and nations. t)ur only 
regret is that in Mr. Tokutoini’.s ni^sisages tt' ilio 
youth of Japan he has not placed greater emphasis 
upon the moral gre.'ilncs.s of the naiio.i than upon 
military power ; and that he has juu. held forth co- 
operation between naiions as the idc.il for the fuluro 
instead of attaching so iniioh iniportanee to pliysioal 
force in the establishment of internatiotnl relalio-v?. 

That is no doubt to be regretted. But 
is there any European nation wliich has 
set aii^ example to Japan in pvnctknUy 
attaching greater importance to moral 
greatness than to physical force ? 

A more recent speculation as to the 
future of Asia is to be found in an article 
on “The Future of Asia” contrilmtcd to the 
January number of the Japan Magazine 
byDr. Yujiro Miyake, D. Lilt, editor of 
‘japan and the Japanese.” The doctor 
has made a trip round the world. Accor- 
ding to the Japan Year Book, he is a conspi 
cuous figure in the world of letters and 
journalism, lieing a writer of great origin- 
ality, of powerful style an 1 deep thonglit, 
though an awkward stammering speaker. 
He has written many works chiefly of 
philosophical and literary interest, lie says 
in his article 

The population of Afliti in sn va.st and prolific that 
it will hold the majority of the world’s people for 
some centuries to come. But as intelligence and .skill 
count for more than ntiinbers it is a question what 
position Asia may be expected to occupy as to the 
world’s balance of power. Hitherto Asiatic countries 
have changed, so far as they have changed at all, 
diversely and independently according to their racial 
traits and history. Rut at present great changes are 
going on in all the countries of Asia simultaneously, 


and the trend of the transforniation i.s already 
appir^MU. It iM a eb.iiige more colossal, far-reaching 
and piofijuiid Lliaii any that Iris taken place in the 
past. China, India and Turkey arc uiulergoing radical 
uieta«iiorph').sis, and the world is looking on with 
proioutid interest, wondering where it is going to 
end. The chaiige.s going on in Asia are due to,» 
irresistible intlaenee^ from outside, and not least V| 
among these will be the intlueiice of the European 
w.ir. file ch.ingcs in the countries named have been 
largely directed from outside, owing to the fact that 
the<e latiils are not absolutely independent, their 
fortunes largely relying on other lands. Of course 
western countries have had their vicissitudes too, 
but the changes in Asia will b.^ gre.ater still. 

As the European war draws to a close, the changes 
in Asia will b.‘C )ine still more accentuated. 

Dr. Miyake chinks that, whichever way 
the wareii ls, the revolution going on in 
Asia Oiiniiot be stayed. 

Of course tlio changes in China arc those of most 
immciliatc interest to Japan, and next come those in 
India ami Turkey. To tlic luiropeaii, Turkey is (if 
first interest, but t!) Japan she is secondary to India 
and Chinn. The I iticr being the most important of 
all to Japan, even tlic slightest change at once arouses 
the iuicre*<l ami atLcnti')!! of Japaii. Turkey is of 
111 ).-.t imniodi.ite interest to luiropc because .she js 
nearest to Europe and no matter ho .v the war ends 
slie will change jnst the .s.inie. And the changes ii 
Turkey will iiill icnj tli-isc g»)ing on in India aiui 
Cuiiri. S ) liiit it i nil tov> much to say ttiat mo 
change c.in lake pi i in even so distant a counlry a.s 
TuiUey with )Ui a!Vj .ing Die interests of Japai’. ^ 

The Japanese writer thinks that “if the^ 
Central Powers are defeated, Turkey will 
be ruined. 

Indeed Uk* Allied Countries have rdreadv beiMi <1^- 
cu.ising the disposal of Turkey. Turkey may iinlecd 
be parcelL’d out among tlie Dowers and as a iiaLioii 
banished from Europe. The United StaU.s h:is long 
been making Arin.-nia a sphere of active missionary 
work and aber tiic war .she will be more active than 
ever there. Ein:dly she may obtain the consent of Die 
Allies to oceujritioii of that territory. Eraiice may 
occupy Syii.'i and Ijceome the recoverer ol Zion. Ami 
thus all Turki.sli territory will bj apportioned out 
among the .Ailirs.’’ 

If, on th.; contrary, the Central Powers 
win, ‘the result for Turkey will bj ([uiu 
(liflerent, for then her possessions will be 
extciulcil, unci .she will obtc'iin concessions 
even ill iigyi^t. 

With the enlargcuient of her territory she would 
begin to ciiiiilatc the pride of OCimany and Austria 
an ! perhaps come to the siame fate as the Mongol 
rulers. In that cas- victory for Turkey might he a 
greater peril than defe.it. The future of Turkey is 
indeed a question of great interest to Japan.” 

TJie writer’s forecast of the future of 
India is printed below. 

With an Allied victory India will be more subiiiis* 
sive than ever to Great Britain and the dream of her 
independence will be forever past* England will pro' 
bably subdue all lands between Turkey and Xiidmi 
and a great colonial empire will ' rise between the 
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Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. Kussia, 
who was previously not on very friendly terms with 
England, will be too busy with internal domestic pro- 
blems to take much interest in the acts of England, 
much less to interfere with them. England will have 
fi free hand in the w’hole o! south-western Asia. If 
Germany wins she will occupy this position, and if 
she does not take India she will at least exercise a 
strong influence there. If the war results in a draw, 
Y the international riv.alry will be imich the .s iinc as it 
has been hitherto. The victory fif the Allies is essen- 
tial to England’s safety in India. If England should 
ever lose India, the world’s balance of power would be 
lo.st. 

Dr. Miyake’s eyes arc not fixed on the 
immediate future alone, lie tries to sec 
farther ahead. 

With victory for England, India will conic more 
and more into line with British ideals and {^ratify her 
ilesire ft)r independence in the direction of greater 
self-administration and grivernnicnt. If China is able 
l.) maintain herself as a repiiljlic, after the manner of 
America, India will undoubtodly be inlliienced by it 
and Washingtons will pnibahly appear there. To 
attain independence may jirovc a haril struggle for 
India, blit if she be given self-government, she will no 
doubt attain it in lime. And if India and Cliina 
liocoine republics, will not Turkey be induced t<i foU'iw 
suit ? And if Russia forms a republic, the greater p u t 
‘ .\sia will have renounced moiiarcliv. If tlie 
ni.'ij'irity of Asiatic peoples fav(*nr democracy and 
aohieve government f<»r the people anti l»y the people, 
tl»c rcsuli may lie a vast confctlcracy that will cllcct 
e'paiigcs undreamed of for three thousand years. 

^ fhinese, Indians and Russians .as well as Turks arc 
^ rich in powers of imagination, and if they can unite to 
*i/^«cnd their power, it will certainly constitute an 
epoch in the woild's liist<fry. 

.Man and his civilizatitui arc olde.st in .\sia , and 
.Tiiioiig the oldest are Babylon, Ivgypt, India and 
China. The civilizatiriii of China inliueneed Ir.tiia 
f I»i(l nf)t Indi.'i inilnence China and the nst 
of .A'iia ?— E'l. \1 R. 1 and I'cisia, ami Iheitec 
it |) issed into liuropc even. I'inally it went 
around the woihl throngh the western hemi- 
sphere and came to the East again. On its 
second trip through .\si.'i it may inlluence tlic world 
far more than it did in its tirst circuit. Tlie people 
of Asia are weak in military force and devotion to 
materialism, but great in thought and .spiritual 
imwer. The lands where Confueiii.«, Buddha, Christ 
and .Molituned were born and taught are p'>ssessed 
'»f a power greater than military force, and m:iv 
y^t’l be able to change the face ol the whole world, 
jhey h.'ivc not much money or anything that visibly 
jmpressc.s worshippers of the things of this \v«ul«l. 
h:it they have vast mimbers of pe«>pie, many of whom 
have brains and .souls in.ire signilioant of real man- 
hood and real living than all the wealth of occidental 
>«atcrialisiii, 

llow China will he ailecUHl by llic for- 
tunes of war is also discussed in tlie article. 

la the past India has been under England and 

wrkey under Gernianv, nml China has been Idt at 
• „ aierey <»f all the Powers. A question of vital 
11 how China will he ulVeeled by the war. 

‘'hies win, England ond .\nierica will clash in 
^ Central Powers win (icrmanv will 
China through Turkey and collide with 


American interests there. Germany would do all in 
her power to oust America in Chinn, but that would 
be quite impossible, as neither could very well fight 
there, and so they v/oiild probably agree to a parti- 
tion <»f Spheres of inlluence. So iif) matter which way 
the Eurc)pean war ends, t'hina will he influenced 
more and more by the I’nitcd Sate.s, w’ho will rely 
chiefly on lur vast linancinl re.souiccs. China being 
in awe of wc.ilt h, will regard America as her leader 
ill thought and p>)litics. At present China is filled 
with ilisonicr *ving to ignorance of democratic 
principles, but ■adnally her leaders will come to 
decide nritlcrs more according to American 
standanLs. 

The Japanese author takes a right view 
of the transformation of Asia when he 
says 

The greatest change wrought in Asia is its 
atlainnieiit of sclf-consciousne.ss ; and it is this 
self-con!ii*ioiisnc«;s that is at the root of the 
present deni lustrations of democracy in Asia. But 
democracy* means the pissing of collective power to 
the majority ; and the majority is usually inferior in 
wisdom ;ind virtue to the minority, yet it is often 
found more elVective than the minority for promoting 
harmonious ni ovcnicnis. Tiic grcater’the population 
the more necessary it b.'coines to respect democr.icy 
and promote ns aniviiy. The present war teaches 
that the most impivtant Ihing is population, and the 
next an ednoaicd pojmlaiion. (ferinany could have 
d«)!ic little against her present opponents had she not 
been a pupal. .us country wtdl trained. 

lie iiiilnlgc.s ill a prophecy regarding the 
result of the aitainmcnt of selfconscious- 
ncss5 by Asia and the (Icvclopmeiit of demo- 
cracy ill most eastern countries, 

.Now it the SoO.ooo.O'dsJ people of Asia become self- 
Conscious aihl iicgin to display the latent forces 
of democracy, the whirl \vin(I.<, for which .Asia Iia.s 
b.en fun >us for ages, will grow in magnitude and 
sweep ..ro iiiil ihc w.nld. The whirlwind ol Asia has 
already circain’i.;! il)c.l riie globe and is now just start- 
ing .Ml its see. Mill eiivuit with greater vehemence than 
on the fust jourmy. .Mica.lv it is beginning to cllcct 
might Y changes in .Ada itself. 

Dr. Miyake says wliat Japan .should do 
under the circumstances. 

Japan, like Engla'id, being apart fromthcennti- 
lUiU, can decide for her.'ii lf ho w l.ar she will submit 
to ihc changes snggestul. She must be guided by 
what is :idv;inl:*geous .-r .lisadvantageoiis to her, as 
regards what goes on in East Asia, and adopt or 
reject them accordingly. She should, of course, be 
guided by an aliruislic .*!p'rit and act in accordance 
wilii what is best for mankind ns a whole. Japan 
must sec to it that she has scunc valuahlc contribution 
to add to the civili.-.alion of Asia amid the changes 
being wrought therein. Ami thi.^ Japan should 
endeavour t.i accomplish without tAliausting any of 
Ihccouiurics of Asi.i. It may vet be too early ti» 
dcei.lc the part tint Japan is to take in the mighty 
transform. itioii, but 'she should be prepared for it 
wiicii iliity c.illa her ti; *. ne task I 

A.S India lins no independent existence in 
politics, she cannot dcteniiinc what policy 
iu inlcrnational politics she should adopt 
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with regard to the future. But the political 
destiny of a peof)le is really dependent on 
the social forces in operation in their midst. 
The social forces are determined by the 
prevalent spiritual thought, the ethics, 
the intellectual activity and the economic 
condition of a people. These factors are 
not absolutely independent of politics, 
particularly the economic condition of a 


people. But it is certain that inspite of 
our political subjection we can elevate our- 
selves spiritually, morally and intellectually 
as much as we want to, and economically 
also to a considerable extent. So, while 
not neglecting politics, we should pay 
greater attention than we usually do to the* 
factors wc have referred to which make for 
the progress and strength of a people. 


A LETTER CONCERNING FIJI AND AUSTRALIA 


I AM going, in this letter, to tell you 
all 1 can, concisely, about the main 
results of the very long stay abroad 
which I have been compelled to make this 
time. Much cannot possibly be told in a 
letter, but certain things can, and 1 would 
like to tell them to you. 

The material advance, which has been 
made owing to this visit to Fiji, is, that 
after much debating and refusal, the whole 
of the Companies and Planters have now 
agreed to raise the daily wage for the 
work done by Indians. Threepence per day 
extra has been given to every man and wo- 
man worker since August 15, 1917. I hope 
that this wdl not only affect Fiji, but all 
the other Crown Colonics and I have taken 
steps towards that end. In Fiji alone, 
this rise in wages will actually amount 
each year to about six lakhs. When I 
reached the Islands, there was the very 
greatest phj^sical distress owing to the 
high prices during the war. One Madrasee 
had actually tried to commit suicide, be- 
cause he could not bear to hear his children 
crying for food and be unable to satisfy 
them. Now, that danger, at least, is past 
and gone, and no Indian worker is actual- 
ly in want of daily food. 

The second advcancc is even more im- 
portant. The planters have agreed to pull 
down the present coolie ‘quarters' and 
build separate houses for the raarriisd 
people. They realise, now, that everything 
possible must be done to recover the moral 
standard of domestic life, which has been 
lost in the past owing to the indenture 
system. I feel, now, that the employers 
arc quite in earnest about this. 

The third advance is more concerned 


w'ith individuals. There were two classes 
of indentured Indians, who needed special 
consideration. (1) The wives of Indians 
(whose husbands had already finished 
their indenture, while they themselves had 
still some time to run) are now in future, 
in every case, to be set free along with 
thvir husbiimls\ and no wife is to be com- 
pelled to remain under indenture in the 
‘lines’ after her husband is free. (2) 
Children, who have reached the age of 15, « 
are not to be compelled, at that age, 
heretofore, to work under indenture. 
They are to be free altogether. 

Three very important questions are still 
undecided, and it is for the lavourable 
answer to these questions that I have been 
obliged to stay so long away from 
India,— 

(1) The hospitals, in which Indian 
women are treated, are at present in the 
hands of unqualified men, called hospital 
assistants. These men have to handle all 
the women for their sicknesses with their 
own hands, and they are not even qualified 
Doctors. There are no Matrons and no 
Nurses. I have a great hope that, before 
my letter reaches you, this very disgraceful 
and dishonorable state of things will be 
done away. But there has been the great- 
est difficulty in making clear to the C. S. R. 
Company how utterly contrary to Indian 
standards this is. The Indians in the 
Islands will feel this relief, when it comes, 
more than any thing else. 1 need not tell 
you how it has weighed upon me. It seem- 
ed to me to be quite impossible to come 
home, till this was set right. The women 
of .Australia, to whom I appealed for help 
and support in this matter, have respond- 
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ed most warmly, as I fully expected. It is 
through their influence that this evil will 
be remedied at last. 

(2) I have urged that the whole of the 
indentures, which are still running out, be 
cancelled at the earliest possible date. 

^ The argument which I have used is as fol- 
^ lows : 

(a) The war has entirely changed the 
situation and the pre-war indenture agree- 
ment docs not anticipate the hard condi- 
tions of a world war. Food prices etc., 
have risen enormously since the contract 
was made, and wages have not risen pro- 
portionately. 

(b) Tlic Fiji Government is unable to 
keep its side of the indenture agreement in 
one important particular. It guaranteed, 
when the agreement was made, to repatri- 
ate the labourers at the end of 10 3’cars ; 
but now, for nearly a year and a half in 
the past and for some 3'ears to come, such 
repatriation is impossil)le, because there 
are no ships. Thus the agreement is 
already broken on the Fiji (jovernment 
side. 

(c) We profess to be struggling, in this 
war, for the freedom of the oppressed. Arc 
we going to hold down, in a galling boud- 

f-age, these Indian labourers, who are 
intensely longing to be free ? 

fd) The murder and suicide rate among 
indentured Indians is not diminishing, but 
(as far as murder and violent crime goes) 
increasing. These crimes, in h^iji, nearly 
all take place within these coolie ‘lines? 
Surely the time has come, not to let the 
last indentures slowly petre out, but to 
cancel the whole system and get rid of the 
vices inextricably associated with it. 

(e) These last indentured labourers arc 
feeling the hardship of their lot more than 
any who went before. They are growing, 
year by year, more restless. Let the in- 
denture, therefore, be closed down imme- 
diately at the public expense, and not go 
lingering on to the bitter end. I have 
Some hope that this argument will prove 
successful and the indenture will be entire- 
ly closed down soon. 

(3) I have very strongly advised, that, 
as soon as ever a ship can be obtained, 

unmarried Indians, who desire to 
return and take a wife back with them 
from India, should be given a free passage 

India in order to do so. Only in this 
way can the terrible evils due to the dis- 
proportion of the sexes be remedied. 


1 believe that in the long run all these 
things will be granted and the present evils 
thoroughly tackled. The public conscience in 
Australia is now thoroughly awake to these 
facts, which have been taking place so near 
to Australia’s shores. They know,'also, that 
Fiji is practically Australian property, as 
far as business is concerned, and that they 
arc eating Fiji sugar and bananas, which 
are grown 1)3" this very Indian labour. 
The best men and women in Australia are 
now more and more determined, to get 
these things put right, and they will not 
rest till this end is accomplished. 

I have not yet mentioned the greatest 
factor of all, which is Education. I cannot 
be too thankful that it was possible to go 
out personall3" to enquire into this matter ; 
for the attitude of the Fiji Government to- 
wards Indian Education was fundament- 
ally wrong. Instead of spreading, rapidly, 
good and efficient village schools in the 
country, at centres where Indians are 
settled on the land, and giving them 
their own vernacular, the Government 
of Fiji was proposing education through 
the medium of English on\y, and edu- 
cation of such a type that for many 
years to come it could hardly have 
spread be3’’ond the towns. It has been 
possible to change all this, and to get a 
complete and full recognition of country 
schools, where the mother tongue will be 
the medium of instruction and education 
will therefore reach the masses. The danger 
may easily be realised from the fact, that 
I received an official intimation stating, as 
follows 

‘^Vo government grunts can be awarded 
to Vernacular Schools.^' 

The education code of the Islands did 
not even contemplate vernacular schools. 
There was no syllabus drawn up lor them. 
All was to be ‘English.’ Now at last after 
much controversy and misunderstanding 
all this has been changed. A new supple- 
mentary education code has been drawn 
up for village Vernacular Schools, and sub- 
stantial grants are to be a warded to them. 
In this matter, I had the strongest support 
of a very worthy and enlightened Planter, 
named Mr. R. A. Harricks, who is a mem- 
ber of Council. He has carried through the 
Legislature a new definite amending Bill, 
altering the earlier education act itself, and 
giving a full and rightful place to the 
mother tongue of the pupils. It seemed to 
be of the utmost importance to get some 
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schools started which should be managed 
by Indians themselves and serve as types of 
what might be the education of the future. 
Two of these are now in full working 
order. Out of the very small number of 
educated Indians in the Islands, 1 was able 
at last to entrust these two schools to Mr. 
Mukherjiand Mr. Mitter, who had gained 
universal respect among the Indians by 
their patriotism and devotion and service. 
Mr. Sri Raman and Mr. Salim Baksli 
were also chosen ( if only funds had been 
available for two other schools ! ) but it 
did not seem wise to risk further expendi- 
ture immediately. They may, however, 
come in to help later on, and they arc both 
very keen to do so. 

Two ladies have volunteered from 
Australia to help in making the beginning 
of education among the Indian girls. One 
of these. Miss Priest, had been working for 
twelve years at the Indraprastha Hindu 
Girls’ School, Delhi, under Miss Gmeincr. 

I do not know any one, who could be more 
fitted for the very delicate and difficult 
work of building up Girls’ Education in 
Fiji. Miss Dixon who has lived for 3 years 
in Madras, will go out to Fiji along with 
Miss Priest. She is devoted to her special 
work of nursing the sick and helping and 
teaching the mothers in their own homes. 
She will go in and out among the people 
and will live simply among them, as one of 
themselves, along with Miss Priest. There 
is a hope that other ladies, wdio have a 
genuine love for India, may join them. The 
work will be entirely a work of love, un- 
attached to any Society. 

It has been constantly in my thoughts 
whether I ought not to go back to the 
Islands and prepare for the coming of these 
ladies and to help the Indian schools which 
have been already started under Mr. Mitter 
and Mr. Mukherji. But this may not be 
practical, and it may be wiser to come 
back to India and find some one who 
may go out and devote his whole life 
to this work. For, this supreme duty of 
education cannot be undertaken by casual 
visits such as mine have been, though the 
ground may be prepared in that way. 

In Australia itself, 1 have been making 
diflferent journeys to each State in turn, 
seeking to interest the people in Fiji. The 
warm response froili the women of Austra- 
lia has been most remarkable of all and 
most cheering. While engaged in this 
work, another great issue has always' been 


before me,— how to help to break down 
the * White Australia’ tradition on its 
altogether, objectionable and insulting side. 
The opportunity was an exceptionally 
good otic, because the question of flooding 
Australia with cheap labour from India 
has now been entircl 3 '' removed, and at the 
same time there is a sense of humbling and 
chastening on account of the war. The 
very Asiatic nations, whom Australia so 
heedlessly insulted, have been her bulwark. 
Without help from India and Japan, the 
safety of Australia itself could not have 
been maintained. Tlierc is an almost uni- 
versal desire to acknowledge this debt in 
some practical way. 

It has been easy to point out (now that 
indenture is finally abolished) that India 
docs not wish the cheap Indian labour to 
be recruited for exploitation abroad. In 
this matter, the Labour Leaders have met 
me and fully trusted my wtird. This as- 
surance has cleared the ground immcasiir- 
abl\'. For in the past, just on this point 
of cheap labour, there had been a perpe- 
tual fear. How real and well grounded 
the fear was, 1 have only recently learnt. 
For I have actually talked face to face 
with some of the Company managers and 
promoters who very nearly succeeded in 
introducing indentured labour into Austra-' 
lia itself thirty years ago. The (ioverii- 
ment of India were, at one time, pcriectly 
willing to supi)Iy it in the same way that 
they had supplied it to Fiji. That oiic fact 
should never be forgotten. It wwis this ferr 
of indentured Uihour that first brought 
about the ^ White Australhf policy; and 
after what I have seen with my own eyes 
in South Africa and in Fiji, I feel toda^" 
that we cannot be too tlianUful that the 
Labour Leaders of Australia refused to 
allow such exploitation to take place for 
their own country. Much may be forgiven 
them, when that one fact is clearly 
grasped. 

But now today, the position is different. 
The danger of cheap Indian labour is pass- 
ing away from their minds like a bad 
nightmare, and the old “White Au.stralia” 
tradition has got to be drastically'' revised. 
All thinking men in Australia now sec this. 

Then, when this point had been clearly 
grasped and gained, the practical question 
forced me, as to whether Australia might 
not be the best place for Indian students 
to come to, especially during the war, in 
order to complete their University Educa- 
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tion. This proposal seemed to meet, at 
a critical moment, the charge with regard 
to India in the nation’s thought. But first, 
let it be seen practically, from the Indian 
side,— how advantageous such a step 
might be.— 

(a) Australia is a warm and sunny 
country with a wonderful record for health 
and vitality. The physical conditions are 
almost perfect for Indian students— far 
superior to those of England. 

(b) There is very little actual ‘race’ feel- 
ing ill Australia. 1 have gone into this ques- 
tion with the utmost care and enquiry, 
and I can say positively that there would 
i)e quite possibly less irksomeness felt by 
Indians (who came here as strangers) than 
even in England itself. I have seen re- 
markable instances of this which make me 
speak with some confidence. 

(c) University Educrition is remarkably 
good, and remarkably clicap in Australia. 
One of the .Australian Universities is en- 
tirely Ircc. No tuition fees whatever are 
charged. Board and lodging could also be 
jjrovidod in suitable families, or in colleges, 
at much cheaper rates than in England. 
The whole cost of board, lodging and 
tuition in one of the best colleges of one of 
the leading Universities is only .CGS per 
annum, i.e., about 1000 rupees. Compare 
this with the English charges. Again, the 
Professors are of high attainment in their 
special subjects. One of them has recently 
gained the Nobel Prize for Science. They 
are not overburdened with lectures and 
classes and can give individual time to 
their students, especially to post-graduates. 
I found them particularly anxious, as a 
body, to have the privilege of receiving 
Indians, among their students, as pupils. 

(d) The journey from Colombo to 
Fremantle is only nine days by sea, and 
the Trans-Continental Railway now takes 
passengers to Adelaide, .Melbourne and 
%daey in another 3 or 1 days. When a 
r^*gular service of steamers is running, it 
would be easy to study during Term Time 
at the West Australia University and to 
return (at holiday excursion rates) to 
India each year for the Long Vacation. 


This would especially apply to Madras or 
Ceylon students. Second class return fare 
used to be about £26, if my memory holds 
good. 

(e) Every student, who came from 
India to study in Australia, would do 
something to remove the wrong impres- 
sions of India which ignorant people in 
Australia still often hold. Ten years of 
intercourse with our Indian students 
would break down, for ever, some of the 
present utterly ignorant and foolish ideas 
which Australians of the labouring classes 
have of India. I have now had long inter- 
views with the Labour Leaders at each 
State centre and they arc quite in earnest 
about the matter and would do everything 
in their power to help forward the pro- 
posal. 

There are eertaiii political disabilities 
which would have to be removed, before 
an3dhing at all could be accomplished. 
When I first opened the question it did not 
seem hopeful. Everything depended on the 
attitude of the Labour Leaders, At any 
moment a scare or ])anic could be raised, 
that might awaken those forces of preju- 
dice which have been powerful in the past. 
But the clear and definite position, that 
India herself did not wish her own labour- 
ing classes to be exploited and that India 
herself had put an end to all indentured 
emigration whatsoever, has had a remark- 
able ellect. The absolute assurance on 
that point makes the reopening of the 
question of the admission of Educated 
Indians at once natural and possible. The 
Labour Leaders arc ready now to go a 
very long way indeed in this direction and 
to remove all obsolete restrictions. 

To concliule, I have a very great hope 
that now, during the war, this new posi- 
iit)n will bo won ; that the great moral 
victory, which has been gained by the abo- 
lition of indenture, will lead directly for- 
ward to the breaking down of the old, 
inhmnan exclusion laws in Australia 
against Indians. The abolition of inden- 
tiire has already begun to bear this fruit. 

C. F. Andrews. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Our Claims to Swaraj. 

The followint^ pregnant lines are taken 
from the English translation of the address 
to the recent Gn^erat Political Conference 
by M. K. Gandhi as published in the 
Indian Review. 

To sny that a knowledge of letters is essential to 
obtain Swaraj betrays ignorance of history. A 
knowledge of letters is not necessary to inriilcate 
among people tjie idea that we ought to manage our 
own .affairs. What is essential is the gr.i'ip of sach an 
idea. I*eople h ive to desire Swaraj. 

Some English rritir.s toll us that we have no 
right to enjoy Swar -j, because the cla^s that dem inds 
it is incapable of defending India. “Is the defeure of 
India to rest with the English alone,” they ask^ “and 
are the reins of (jovernment to be in the h inds i»f the 
Indians ?'* Now this is a question which excites both 
laughter and sorrow. It is laughable, because our 
English friends fancy that they are not of us. whilst 
our plan of Swaraj is based upon retention of the 
British connection. We de not exocet the English 
settlers to leave this country. They vill be our 
partners in Swaraj. And they need n )t grumble .f in 
such a scheme the burden of the defence of the 
country falls on them. They are, however, hasty in 
assuming that we shall not do our share of defending 
the country. When India decides upon qualifying 
herself for the act of soldiering, she will attain to it 
in no time. We have but to harden our feelings to 
be able to strike. 'I'o (.ultivate a hardened feeling 
does not take ages. It grows like weeds. The 
question has also its tr.igic side, because it puts us 
in mind of the f.if t that Clovernment have up to now 
debarred us from military training. 

Poverty in India is deepening day by day. Xd 
other result is possible. A country that exports its 
raw produce and imports it After it has undergone 
manufacturing processes, a country iha’ in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be citherwise than poor. 
India’s keen poverty compels its people, durin ^ 
cold weather, for win t of woo'len clothing, to burn 
their precious manure, in order to warm ilieinselves. 
Throughout my wanderings in India I have rarely 
seen a buoyant face. The middle classes are 
groaning under the weight of awful distress. For 
the lowest order there is no hope. They do not 
know a bright day. It is a pure fiction to say that 
India's riches are buiied under ground, or are to be 
found in her ornaments. What there is of such 
riches is of no consequence. The nation’s expendi- 
ture has increased, not so its income. If the gods 
were to come down and testify otherwise I woald 
insist on saying that I see India growing poorer. 

The nation to-day is in a helpless condition, it 
does not possess even the right to err. He who has 
no right to err can never go forward. The liistory 


of the Co nmons is a hi>»t«)ry of blunders. Man, says 
an Arabian prov’crb, is error personified. Freedom to 
err and the duty of correcting errors is one definition 
of Swiraj, And siuh Swaraj lies in Parliament. 
Tint rarliamcot we ncsil to-day. We are fitted for 
it to day. \We shall, iherefore, get it on demand. 
It rests with us to define ‘to-day.’ Swaraj is not to 
be .attained through an appeal to the British denio- 
cr.icy. How then sh ill we fi t ourselves for it ? We 
have* to demand Swaraj from our own democracy. 
Our appeal must be to it. When the p-vn inlry of 
India uuderstaii'l wli it Swaraj is, the dein.ind will 
beciiuic irresistible. 

That wc have been loyal at .a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyally is no merit. It 
is a necessity of citizenship all the world over. That 
loyally cm be no passport ta .Swaraj is a self-demons- 
trated maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly 
desire -Swaraj, and in the r mviction we have reacheil, 
that bureaucracy, alliiou^h it has served India with 
pure inlcnli»ms, has hatl its day. And this kind of 
fitness is suflicienl for our purpose. Without Swara- 
there is now no oossioility of peace in India. 

The first step to Swaraj lies in the Indiviti'.i.il. 
The great truth, '.\s with the Individual so with tlie 
Universe,* is applicable here as elsewhere IF we, 
are ever torn by contl ct from within, if we are ev»* 
going astray, and if instead of ruling our passions 
we allow them to rule us, Swara; can hive no 
meaning for iis. (^ivernment of self, Iheo, 
primary education in the scliool ofSwaiaj. 


The Essence of Poetry. 

In a luminous article appearing in Arya 
Aiirol)intlo Gliosc enquires in his usual 
vi/gorous anti beautiful prose “what may 
be the nature of poetr 3 q its essential law, 
and how of that urises the possibility' of it? 
use as the miiitni of the Real.” 

Pleasure, certainly, we expect from poetry as from 
all art ; but ihe extern d sens blc and j*ven tbe inut-'i 
im.igin Hive pleasMie are only first elements ; refined 
in order to meet the highest requireinenls of the in- 
telligeiiee, the iuia.;inati()n and the e ir, they have to 
bf still farther heightcneil and in their nature raised 
beyond even their (*wn noblest levels. 

For ncitlier the intelligence, the imagination nor 
the ear are the true recipients of the poetic delight, 
even as they are not its true creators : they arc only 
its channels and instruments : the- true creator, the 
true hearer is the soul. The more directly the wool 
reaches and sinks deep into the soul» the greater the 
p ietry. Therefore poetry has not really done jts 
work, at least its highest work, until it has raised tjie 
pleasure of the instrument and transmuted it into ine 
deeper delight of the soul, A divine Ananda, a “e* 
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light interpretative, creative, revealing, formative,— 
one might almost say, an inverse reflection of the joy 
which the universal Soul has felt in its great release 
of energy when it rang out into the rhythmic forms of 
the universe, the spiritual truth, the large interpieta- 
tive idea, the life, the power, the emotion of things 
4^paclced into its origin*ii crea'ive vision, — such spiritual 
f joy is that which the soul of the poet feels and which, 
when he can conquer the human difflculties of his 
taski he succeeds in pouring also into all those who 
are prepared to receive it. 

Certainly, in all art good technique is the first step 
towards perfection ; but there are «o many otlier steps, 
there is a whole world beyond before you can get near 
to what you seek ; so much so that even a deficient 
correctness of execution will not prevent an intense 
and gifted soq| from creating great poetry which keeps 
its hold on the centuries. Moreover, technique, how- 
ever indispensable, occupies a smaller field perhaps in 
poetry than in any other art,— first, because its instru- 
ment, the rhythmic word, is fuller of subtle and im- 
material elements • then because, the most complex, 
flexible, variously suggestive of all the instruments of 
the artistic creator, it has more infinite possibilities in 
many directions than any other. The rhythmic word 
has a subtly sensible element, its sound value, a quite 
immaterial element, its signiflrance or thought-value, 
and both of these again, its sound and its sense, have 
separately and together a soul value, a direct spiritual 
power, which i.s infinitely the mo.st important thing 
about them. 

The poet, least of all artists, needs to create with 
. his eye fixed anxiously on the technique of his art. 
He has to possess it, no doubt : but in the heat of 
creation the intellectual sense of it becomes a sub- 
ordinate action or even a mere undertone in his mind 
and in his best moments he is permitted, in a way, to 
forget it altogether. For then the perfection of his 
sound-movement and style come entirely as the 
spontaneous form of his soul : that utters itself in an 
inspired rhythm and an innate, a revealed word, even 
as the universal .Soul created the harmonies of the 
universe out of the power of the word secret and 
eternal within him, leaving the mechanical work to 
be done in a surge of hidden spiritual excitement by 
the subconscient part of his Nature. It is this higliest 
speech which is the supicme poetic utterance, the 
immortal element in his poetry, and a little of it is 
enough to save the rest of his work from oblivion. 

Poetry arrives at the indication of infinite mctinings 
beyond the finite intellectual meaning the word 
cames. It expresses not only the life-soul of m;.n as 
nid the primitive word, not only the ideas of his in- 
telligence for which speech now usually serves, but 
*^®^’fpcrience, the vision, the ideas, as we may say, 
of the higher and wider soul in him. Making them 
real to our life-soul at well as present to our intellect, 
tt opens to us by the word the doors of the i^pirit. 

L rose style carries speech to a much higher power 
nan Its ordinary use. (t takes its stand firmly on the 
mlellcciual value of the word. It uses rhythms which 
rdinary speech neglects, and aims at a general fluid 
aor niovemcnt. It seeks to associate words 

to luminously so as at once to please and 

acr^ intelligence. It strives after a more 

flex bse and satisfying expression than 
A ordinary speech care to com- 

A higher adequacy of speech is its first object. 

87^-8 


Beyond this adequacy it may aim at a greater force- 
fulness and effectiveness by various devices of speech 
which are so many rhetorical means ffir heightening 
its force of'inteilectual appeal. Passing beyond this 
first limit, this just nr strong, but always restraining 
measure, it may admit a more emphatic rhythm, more 
directly •md powerfully stimulate ihe emotion, appeal 
to a more vivid aesthetic sense, ft may fven make 
such a free or rich use of images ns to suggest an 
outward approximation to the manner of poetry ; but 
it employs ihem decoratively, as ornaments, alankara, 
or for their effcciive value in giving a stronger in- 
tellectual vision of the thing or the thought it describes 
or defines ; it does not use the image for that pro- 
founder and more living vision for which the poet is 
always seeking. And always it has its eye on its 
chief hearer and judge, the intelligence, and calls in 
other powers only as import mt aids to capture his 
suffiage. Reason and taste, two powers of the in- 
telligence, are rightly the supreme gods of the prose 
stylist, while to the poet they are only minor deities. 

The privilege of the poet is to go beydnd and 
discover that more intense illumination of speech, that 
inspired word and supreme inevitab'e utterance, in 
which there meets the unity of a divine rhythmic 
movement with a depth of sense and a power of in- 
finite suggestion welling up directly from the. fountain- 
heads of the spirit within us. He may not always or 
often find it, but to seek for it is the law of his 
utterance, and when he can not only find it, but cast 
into it some deeply revealed truth of the spirit itself, 
he utters the maKfru. 

In all things that speech can express there are two 
elements, the outw'ard or instrumental and the real or 
.spiritual. In thought, for instance, there is the in- 
tellectual idea, that which the intelligence makes pre- 
cise and definite to us, and tlie soul-idea, that which 
exceeds the intellectual and brings us into nearness or 
identity with the whole reality of the thing expressed. 
Equally in emotion, it is not the mere emotion itself 
the poet seeks, but the soul of the emotion, that in it 
for the delight of which the soul in us and the world 
desires or accepts emotional experience. So too with 
the poetical sense of objects, the poet*s attempt to em- 
body in his speech truth of life or truth of Nature. It 
is this greater truth and its delight and beauty for 
which he is seeking, beauty which is truth and truth 
beauty and therefore a joy for ever, because it brings 
us the delight of the soul in the discovery of its own 
deeper realities. 


The Future of the Jews. 

The Jews have, for long, been a much 
maligned and almost universally persecut- 
ed race. They are notorious for their 
hoarding instincts and they are, perhaps, 
the only people who have no home-land. 
In the course of a telling article in a 
recent number of the Indian Review^ 
Rev. Arthur R. Slater holds that “there 
is, without doubt, some basis for the 
theory that, had the Jews been treated 
with favour by the various peoples among 
whom they resided, there would have 
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remained little of that strong clannish feel- 
ing which is so pronounced. In fact, in 
England. America, France, and other coun- 
tries where the shackles have been broken, 
the national feeling is certainly greatly 
weakened, jind there is a growing tendency 
for the favoured ones to cast off those 
distinctive features of their social and 
religious lifc.^' 

We read further that 

Tlie scmi-a^siinilationi-st ami assimllationlst Je-.vs 
have urged that the Jewish problem is essentially 
religious, not racial, in cliaracter. These Jews believe 
that the future lies not in any scheme which seeks to 
bring back the Nation to Palestine, bat in a fusion 
with other nationalities as far as political life is con- 
cerned, the religious and social customs alone serving 
to mark nut their distinctiveness. 

The Jews are one of the most cleaily differentiated 
races in the world and their special religious beliefs 
have been potent factors in the conservation of the 
individuality of the race 

The war has ushered the hope of better 
times for the Jews. 

Their day of liberty and freedom from organised 
oppression from Governments, is at hand. Many 
causes have contributed to thi? happy state of nffairs. 
There is the gradual increase of that sense of justice 
which is a feature of the present age, despite so many 
facts which seem to belie the statement ; there is also 
the fact that the Jews practically in every country 
have shown themselves willing to fight Vor their 
adopted lands. 

Mr. Balfour staled sometime ago that the Govern- 
ment had every sympatliy with the Zionist aspirations. 
It now favours the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for Jewish people, and will use its best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object. 
Of course, it is iindersto )cl that such an ol ject will 
not interfere or prejudice the religious and social 
rights of the non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 

The real facts concerning the Zionist 
movement are thus set forth : 

In the political sphere all that Z!;iiiism asks 
immediately is autonomy for the Jewish p( pulttion, 
present and future, of Palestine, self-government in 
domestic, in internal matters, an extension of auto- 
nomy which the Jewish colonies already enjoy under 
the Turkish regime, independence in matters of edu- 
cation, of local government, and religion. 'Phere are 
fourteen million Jews in the world, but it is not 
thought that any but a small fraction of these will be 
desirous of taking up a new life in Palestine. It is 
believed that about a million Jews may migrate, and 
in a land so sparsely populated as Palestine such a 
nurnber could be accommodated w!th'>ut interfering 
with the rights of the non-Jews, The Zionists do not 
seek to have the responsibility of the sacred places, 
either Christian, Jew, or Muhammadan, but they seek 
rather a country where they will be able to develop 
without those restrictions which have always been 
imposed on them in other countries. It is essentially 
a spiritual movement, the creation of a spiritual home 


for the Jewish race. They believe that the granting 
of a home in their ancient land will afford them an 
opportunity f it a complete expression of the Jewish 
spirit. 


Fatigue of Brasses. 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer 
reports that a series of c.Kperiments on the 
fatigue ol brasse.s, oceiiiiiig after the appli- 
cati.m of pulsating or alternating stresses, 
was descril)e(l recently bdbre the Institute 
of Metals by Dr. B. Parker Ilaigh. 

ilis objects were ; 

(D to ascertain the effects of anSealing, using 
stresses .aUernating between equal intensities of direct 
pull :ind push ; (2) to ascertain the relation between 
the limiting range of stress required to produce 
fatigue and the ratio between the maximum and mini- 
mum stresses ; (3^ to study the phenomena of elonga- 
tion under stresses greater than the fatigue limit but 
less than the ultimate tensile strength of the material -, 
and (4) to stiidv the inflmmce on the endurance of the 
metals under alternating stress of corrosive agents in 
contact with them. 

He stated that the phenomena of fatigue 
in brasses are generally similar to those in 
mild steel, and showed that the effects of 
corrosion and fatigue are mutually associ- 
ated, fatigue being accelerated and occurr- ^ 
ing under lower stresses when the condi-'^ 
tions tend to promote corrosion. 

Dr. Parker Haigh is evidently following 
in the footsteps of our renowned physicist 
Sir Jagadish Bose who demonstrated long 
ago the sensibility of metals. 


Unreasonable Reasonableness. 

There is some refreshing plain speaking 
in an article contributcil to the Quarterly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabhn by 
Mrs. Annie Besant. We present some 
extracts to our readers. 

The oi)p>nents «>f Il ^nie Rule lay gre.it .stress on 
“reasonablenes*," in contrast to the wildntss of Home 
Rulers and ihey present us with a sheaf of re tsonable 
unreasons which tend tf) produce laughter rather than 
conviction. 

First, we arc to have a '*re<isonab)c share** in the 
Government of our own country. The rest of the 
government is to remain in the hands of irresponsible 
and i):is.sengcr foreigners, who come here young, gain 
experience at onr expense, .and c.irry off their expe- 
rience to another country, where they continue to live 
at our expen.se as woikers .'tgainst our freedom. It is 
obvious that their share of the government is opposed 
to all right reason, and is profoundly unreasonable. 

The 'reasonable share- of a country in its own 
government is the whole government of the country. 
The question of sharing in fact only ar-ses when the 
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country chooses to become or to remain part of a 
many-Nationed Commonwealth, and then it would 
have only a share in the commonwealth government, 
the other shares going to the other Natif ns. India 
bhould reject »s unreasonable a share in her own 
government. India desiies freeborn, and freedom is 
^compatible with any foreign Nation being a co- 
4 )artner in her government. Freedom in sliares is 
^ an unreasonable proposition, only acceptable to those 
whose freedom has been diugged by the opium of 
habit. 

Next, we are asked to restrain our des're for 
1 1 nine Rule within ^ reasonable limits.” The reason- 
able limits of Home Rule is the Home itself. House- 
hold arrangements are conii oiled by the household, 
the" control is not shared with the neighbours. India 
is limited by her own borders, and those holders form 
the reasonable limits of her rule. There are no others 
which can claim the sanction of reason, or be regaided 
•IS anything more than reasonable unreasons. 

Next, we are told that it is unreasonable to rlnim 
Home Rule unless we are c.ipable of Home Defence, 
\Yc arc ready to dispense with Hritish soldiers a few 
years hence when we h.ivc partly recovered from 
the unreadincs.s for self defence due to cur disarming 
by Great Britain, But it is piohuindly unicasonable 
\o laiml us with the incapacity for sclf-deh nce created 
by (beat Britain, and incompctcr.cy caused by her 
leg i si It ion. 

Our very leasonable demand is “give us Heme 
!\ule and then you can arm a fice and contented 
India iy» the strongest buhvaik of the Empire.” Fiom 
^ tlie British point of view this is pirb bly the sltonge^t 
’^vgument in favour of Home Rule. For Brit nn is in 
deadly need of man-puwer and has exhausud her 
own I (‘Sources. 

Mc^reover, she would act leasonably in handing 
over to India her own govt'cnnieut ; for, ib.c wni has 
placed on India a terrible burden (•( taxation, ai.d it 
wmilil be wiser again from tlicj Bnii.-h viewpoint to 
k'.ue Indian finanacrs to grapple vvitli the pn bleni 
(•f r.iising taxes where thcic is no taxable margin. 

It is iinieasonable to ask i.s to wait f"r ircedoin 
until the Biitish educate ns, stxing how 1 itle 
way we have m.tdc in cdiuai on under thc'.i* rule 
r«'inparcd with other nations. 'I'lic I’hdipinos when 
they icceived their M.igna Chail.i, iiad only .i pevrenl- 
of 4*4 educau.d. Engbsh ilectois are still peiniill- 
ed to sign by their * mark.’’ O'lr raiy.its, though so 
illiterate, are quite cap.ible of choosing their members ; 
for, political uiid literate capacity are r.oi contermin- 
ous. To s.iy : “we have not educated you mi 150 years, 
hut we hope you will kindly wait our leisure for a few 
eeniuries moie” is decidedly reasonable unreason. 

We. are delci mined to h.ive Home Rule, and w II 
not cease agitation until wt: get it. Only by agitation 
have we reached our present po.silioii and brought 
inine Rule within the iqdievt v-f prartical poliiivs. 
. ”'y ^yhgifalion shall we gain it. ”.*\gM tale, agitate, 
•‘giiale,” said Dadabhai Naoroj'. A Nation in buaciage 
uat ic so unreasonable as not to agitate vunld be 
uiwurthy of freedom, would he a nation of cattle not 
'uinan beings. Only liberty befits a Nation of men. 

The Bengal Painten. 

to given to all and sundrj" 

iiiujorstarid and appreciate art. For 


only he who is imbued with the artistic 
temperament can do so. Mr. James H. 
Cousins is a man of imagination and 
culture and a poet of no mean order, and 
as such, i'iis impressions of the exhibition 
by the Indian Society of Oriental Art in 
Calcutta, during Congress week, as pub- 
lished in iVew India, arc deserving of care- 
ful consideration. 

Speaking of the satirical cartoons of 
Gaganendranath Tagore some of which 
were reproduced in the Modern Review, 
and Chanchal Kumar Banerji which were 
a quite new and prominent feature of the 
last exhibition, Mr. Cousins says : 

Mr. Tagr.ie’s caiic.atiires are studies not of per- 
son;dities b it of excesses or defects in qualities ex- 
pressed through the syn. holism of human action. The 
method of tiie artist seems tu fall into three phases. 
Where the satire arises out of itircumst.inces, rather 
than out of character, the figures aie purely human. 

Where the •ratiic has to be brutal, and touches 
delinquencies of individual and social character, the 
figures are not personal ; they become types and 
symbols. 

Mr. Tagore’s saliies find excellent companionship 
in a set of cartoons by Chanclml Kumar Banerji, a 
young aitist who appears to have come to his own, 
with lirilc or no appienti' eship, in a full equipment 
of vsic-n and skill, though wrli grnp-» between the 
present and h.s ut-i-ost atlamnient suliicient to mvest 
his tuMiie w.th gieal interot. 'IT.e young artist is 
more naivt-, m- ic ‘fiinin’' than ti-e master. Ti.e 
method of huh (le.ily different. aUcl in their in- 
tliv.dii:.! iieatiiient cf ihcs.ime subjecr. 

Ml. Ikmeij- is an ani^l fmm whom much may 
be e.\j-t(led. He is niii siniplv a caiic-itunst : he is 
an aiu^i iCi t.iiii aiuie. He h.is fun. He has a deep 
ineditinal e.iir.csiness. AJr. Banciji has also 
tcridiTiiess. 

’Ihcy ih(m>eives are : ive, and love l.fe. Hence 
they do not enter 1 fe’s ( irk pi ices meiely as tem- 
jiciainental la profe^<'.('n:l] f.iul ider?. They t.ikc 
with them the dec]> compassion »f t c se■^.^c of unity 
which is India's cnnlnbiit’on to the thought of the 
woikl. Like Woidsworih's ci Id, liiey trail clouds of 
glory vv’th them acn^ss tlie twilight of human 

.radaliim. They ste the something that is the 
£.oi;l i.'f art m what arc supcifii-ially liic moat inartistic 
circumstances. They vepe.it muidtis mutandis, 
the words of the Hebrew Psalmist : “If 1 make my 
bed in Hell, behold Thou art there ! ’ iJecause of 
this, they find something of aweeineas in the heart of 
bitterness. Their aitislic “cruel ly*' is not that of 
il-.e pi btivai lampooner who sees oi ly through the eye 
of paitisaiiNi-.ip, but liie ethcav.ioii» cruelty uf Hamlet 
with kindnesa 1 softening its hand. They att.ick 
ugliness beaulilully, .iml in contract with that 
element of betauty, ugliness contemplates not only 
its own character but the way of escape from it. 

The essence ot ihc pictures is thus set 
forth : 

If I were asked to sum up in a word the quality 
of the woik i f these painters, I think I should say 
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poetical^ bearing in mind John Stuart Mill's definition 
of poetry as that which one overhears, in cotrast 
with elo(|ueiice that is intended to be heard and that 
requires an audience. These pictures do not invite 


with glitter and noise. They commune with them- 
selves. and those who have the eye to see along with 
them find entrance to a world of entrancing spiritual 
beauty. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Humanity and Russia. 

Lancelot Lawton contributes a very 
thoughtful and interesting article to the 
Fortnightly Review under the above head- 
ing, in which he points out that the 
Russians claim that they have developed 
as a people along lines entirely different 
from those which have marked the trend 
of European movement, and that this 
Russian point of view must be kept in 
sight in order to understand the true spirit 
of Russia and to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of her revolution. Whatever the form 
of government may be, the brotherhood of 
all mankind is the essential spirit of 
Russia. 

Russia wants no doubt to borrow the good fruits 
c)t Western ecience, and she will do so with discern- 
ment, and with the utmost gratitude. She sees, as 
well as ourselves, the advantages of good roads and 
sanitation. To escape from the anomaly of auto- 
cracy she is even anxious to borrow a form of govern- 
ment from the West, and this will ceriainly he the 
most advanced form known to the West— a Repub- 
lican form. More than this the West cannot give her. 
More than this she does not want to take. If she is 
forced to do so, as seems inevitable, then she will be 
in peril of losing her soul, that soul, let us insist, 
which is so precious for the world, in th.at, universal 
in its sympathies, it is nearer to the ideal of mankind 
than is the soul of any other race. What Pussia offers 
to Eun)pe is far more precious and vital than all the 
exterior forms and sciences which Europe has given to 
Russia ; it is nothing less than the gift of a soul— the 
soul of mankind. 

Tht Russian people have early shown a passionate- 
ly human enthusiasm for liberty such as has never 
before been* witnessed in this world of sorrows. No 
archaic traditions or miserly considerations of 
expediency here, no timorous treading of the path 
of freedom, but joyous leaps and bounds, a plain 
elemental realization of what is right and wrong 
beginning at the base of things without needing to 
fit Itself awkwardly in with the twisted rulings of 
dry-hearted lawyers and the vague and inconiprc- 
bensiblc formulas of technical beliefs and religions 
accommodating themselves adroitlv to whatever 
power may exist at the moment. ‘ In a night it 
seemed, the Russians, with splendid fearlessness, had 
passed over all western notions of liberty. 

The diflFcrence between the English and 


the Russian outlook on life is thus set 
forth : 

'‘Ideals, as we have seen, we sh«'tre with Russia, 
hut our places in regard to these ideals are widely 
different ; Russia is ahead, we lag far behind. This is 
the simple truth. Because of it, Russia secs us more 
clearly than we see her. She understands us Instinc- 
tively because her people have come nearer to the 
idea of brotherhood than any other people in the 
world, because, as Dostoevsky rightly said, the des- 
tiny of a Russian is pan -European and universal, and 
that to become a true Russian a Russian fully, means 
only to become the brother of all men— to become, if 
you will, a universal man. TliC' soul of Russia, then, 
IS the soul of humanity. Let us listen to the testi- 
mony of Tolstoy on this point. “From the earliest 
times till now,” he wrote, “the Christian understand- 
ing of life has manifested, and still manifests, itself 
among the Russian people in most various traitrj 
peculiar to them alone. It shows itself in their 
acknowledgment of the brotherhood and equality of 
all men, of whatever race or nationality : in their 
complete religious toleration ; in their not corulcrn- 
ning criminals, but regarding them as unfortunate ; 
ill their custom of begging one another’s forgiveness 
on certain days; and even in the habitual use of a 
from of the word forgive when taking leave of any- 
body ; in the habit, not merely of charily towards, 
but even of respect for, beggars which is common 
among the people ; in the perfect readiness (some- 
times coarsely shown) for self-sacrifice for anything be- 
lieved to l}ercligious truth which was shown, and still 
is shown by those who burn themselves to death, and 
even by those who bury themselves alive.” 

To the keeping of the State we confide our indivi- 
dual conscience* and human responsibilities. Hence we 
accept its laws as the sole guide of justice and conduct 
among us, and all our customs, our conventions, and 
even our religious beliefs are controlled by the spirit 
of such laws which in reality represent the enterprise 
of the elect in exploiting the ignorance and inertia uf 
the multitude. Thus with u* what human feeling is 
left has become standardized, and such individualism 
as the few enjoy because of their lack of realization of 
the plight of the many is m;rely a gray illusion. Vet 
so charmed are we with our legal-ridden system that 
we believe it to be the true civdi^ation, and the high- 
sounding phrase public law of Europe has been 
opportunely coined to describe the ideal which wc 
wish to see all the world accept. But the Russian 
peasant has no such distant and grandiose aims. 1I<: 
does not “think imperially.” Were he to declare him 
self lie would say that he feels something of the 3pi‘’*J 
of the universe within his own individuality! *** , 
that he has no need to go outside his coinnitin®* 
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village to fiad expression for it. His attitude towards 
life is peaceful and domestic, whereas ours is interfer- 
ing and aggressive. He has, in short, kept himself 
apart from the State, but not from his fellowmen, 
whereas the exact contrary is the case with us. 
Hence he is not patriotic in the sense that we under- 
stand patriotism ; he is for humanity, not for 
I ^ nationality ; and this humanity he finds wherever 
he 'may happen to be himself. 

Speaking about the Russian Revolution 
the writer says quite correctly : 

We may call these ardent Russian reformers of 
the world extremists and say that they are iuexperi’ 
L'liced. But so inipertinent u pose will only shame- 
lessly reveal our own sorry ineptitude. We are apt 
to be jealous and peevish because we are weary of 
the futility of our respectable politics and are afraid 
of being human lest we should be forced to unbeud. 
Viut the Russians know better than we the true way 
of life, and as this true way of life has entered their 
very soul they are not likely to be stayed in their 
gorid work by the pompous and envious croaktngs of 
the politically overfed Westerner. His knowledge of 
what the world needs has been gained out of the 
infinite depths of his own suffering, fie has too 
much loving realization in his heart to I'lnd room for 
sentimental illusions. His mood is a drastic one in 
face of wrong- Rut it is none the less human and 
if not wholly just, at least sincere. It is Russian and 
elemental. 

The following is from the New States- 
man on 

The Heroism of Youth. 

Young, young forever art thou now, 

Younger than Youth. Do peasants bring 
Their pious posies, breathe a vow 
Reside thy cross, or linmhly sing 
Their "Avc” ? Doth it upward soar 
To where thy radiant soul abides 
Above the rush, the strain, the roar, 

Over the peaks, beyond the tides, 

Safe in some star that sliine.s inteiii, 

And blossoms in the firmament ? 

Sounds there a song beside thy grave ? 

Ah ! may it reach thy spirit dear. 

The soul of music : what it gave 
The giving, binding sphere to sphere. 

And if the treble undimmed of boy 
Or girl shall find thy lonely cross. 

Back may it bring thy childhood's joy 
With all thy gain and all our loss, 

For somehow, somewhere far on high, 

It must be gain so well to die. 

Among the masterpieces of Greek art is the statue 
of a youth hailing the morn. He stands, with 
extended arms, "appealing to the sunrise which images 
fhe golden dawn of his own being. He seems immortal 
jn his grace and strength and power And insensibly 
"e relates himself to all dawns that ever have been 
or land, in mind or mood— to the first begin- 
uiQg of promise whet] there be light" “moved 
upou the face of the waters." This is no high-tlown 
*o»blem of onr eager boyhood that sped from school 
or farm or university to the greatest and 
“Wpest ordeal known to man. It rushed half-con- 


scious, wholly believing, wholly faithful. It went 
under no conscribtiig fist, but by instinct and fealty 
and sportsmanship. It left all to follow the Bag. 
“Come,“ as the wrestler Charles exclaims in “As you 
like it,*’ “where is this young gallant that is to 
desirous to lie with his mother earth ?“ The 
answer is, “everywhere”— “duke’s son, cook’s son” 
ill a common brotherhood. 

In spite of all the horror, cruelty and 
desolation of the war and the untold 
misery which it has entailed we cannot 
lose sight of the above which is its crow- 
ning glory. 

Tennyson Twenty-five Years After 

is the title of an article contributed to 
the vSpectator by F. J. C. iiearnshaw in 
which he tries to answer, first, what 
were the qualities which gave Tennyson 
his uncontested pre-eminence during 
his lifetime ; secondly, why his works fell 
into cosiderable neglect and disrepute 
after his decease ; thirdly, whether— as 
was the case with Byron, whose fate was 
very similar to his own— there is likely 
to be a Tennysonian revival in the 
future. 

The answer to the first question is not hard to 
find Tennyson owed his ascendency in part to the 
exquisite music of his verse, in part to the represen- 
tative character of his thought, in part to the sensibi- 
lity of his emotion. There have been few more per- 
fect masters of English prosody, few whose diction is 
more unfailingly felicitous, few whose standard of 
technical excellence is so high. O'le searches his work 
ill vain lor a false quantity or a defective assonance, 
and the only imperfect rhyme that occurs to the 
memory of the present writer is the “hundred" in 
the “Charge of the Light Brigade" which is unequally 
yoked with “blundered," “thundered,” “sundered,'' 
and “wondered." As a writer of blank verse none, 
save Milton only, can compare with him. 

But splendor of phraseology alone would not have 
given Tennyson his primacy. It was the content of 
his poems, as well as their form, that appealed to 
the cultivated public. Tennyson more than any other 
writer of his day interpreted the Victorian age to it- 
self. It was an age of rapid change aud palpable 
transition. Political revolutions, social upheavals, 
moral rebellious, intellectual insurrections, religious 
revolts, were transforming the old and stable world 
into a chaos whence a new order could not, by many 
anxious watchers, be seen to emerge. Tennyson was 
keenly sensitive to the inovenients of the time. He 
took an absorbed interest in current politics ; he sym- 
pathized with social reform ; he kept in close touch 
with the new science, and, in particular, seized with 
quick Ciimpreheusion and eager welcome the novel 
and (at first appearance) disquieting doctrine of evo- 
lutiou ; he was profoundly religious, and lie recog- 
nized the necessity. )th for himself aud for his gene- 
ration, of reconciling if possible the new knowledge 
with the old faith. 

It was because he tclt so acutely the perplexities of 
the age, and because he wrestled with them faithfully 
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and resolved them hopefully, that he made so strong 
an appe^ to the conservative culture of his genera- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that at the time of his death 
be bad lost touch wHb the world. In an age become 
wholly democratic he remained invincibly aristocra- 
tic. Among a peopl* rapidly drifting towards Social- 
ism he clung to the principles of mid-Victorian Indi- 
vidualism. Prom the new cosmopolitanism be held 
aloof, firm in his patriotism and his insularity. Even 
the pbilosophlc and religious conflict in which he had 
played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
away from the fields with which he was familiar, and 
was being carried into regions unrealized by his ima- 
gination. The battle against materialism and agnos- 
ticism in which he had valiantly fought had been 
won ; the new struggle, for which weapons were not 
fitted, was being joined on the unfamiliar grounds of 
pseudo-spiritualism, superstition, charlatanism, and 
religious imposture. 


Piaally, the writer admits that it is 
improbable that be will ever be restored to 
that place of eminence which be held in his 
lifetime. But it is certain, be says, that his 
cult will be revived and that his essential 
greatness will receive enduring recognition. 

He will survive, first, as a permanent memorial of 
the age whose doniiiiant intellectual and moral 
characteristics he so perfectly depicted ; secondly, as 
the writer of some of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
language ; and finally and pre-eminently, for his reli- 
gious quality. He stood forth before all others as 
the champion and exponent oPthe resolute and un- 
changing ‘*will t<i believe.” He felt the necessity, 
old as humanity, of faith in a deity with whom man 
can hold communion, fie felt the need, old as death, 
of hope of a spirit-world where nothing loving or 
beloved is lost. 


AT HOME AND OUrSIDE 

By Babinduanath Tagore. 


Bimala’s Story. 

I WONDER what could have happened 
to my sense of decorum. The fact is, I 
had no time to think about myself ; my 
days and nights passed in a w^hirl which 
carried me along with it, and left no gap 
for hesitation or delicacy to enter. 

“Aha, brother mine !” said my second 
sister-in-law to my husband, one clay, in 
my presence. “L'p to now the women ol 
this house have been kept weeping. Now 
for the men’s turn ! We must sec that 
they do not miss it.” -- “What say you 
Junior Rani? Armed as you are for the 
fray, hurl your shafts straight at their 
breasts !” V\ ith which her keen eye scarch- 
ingly looked me up and down. 

Not one of the colours into which m 3 ' 
toilet, my dress, my manners, my speech 
had blossomed out, had escaped my sister- 
in-law. I am ashamed to tell of it to-day, 
but then I felt no shame, for something 
within me was at work of which I was 
not even conscious. 1 used to overdress, I 
admit,— but more like an automaton, with 
no particular design. I doubtless knew 
which efiort of mine proved specially pleas- 
ing to Sandip Babu, but that required no 
intuitioti, for he would discuss it openly, 
before all of them. 


One day he said to mv husband : “Do 
you know, Nikhil, when 1 first s^iw our 
Q lecii B *c, sitting fherl* so demurelv in her 
gold bordered siiri, her eyes gating inquir- 
ingly into space like stars which bad lost 
their wa}',— as if, standing on the edge of 
some darkness, she had been for ages look, 
ing out like that for something unknown- 
— I felt all a-tremble ! It seemed tome 
that the gold border of her sari was her 
inner lire tlaming out and twining round 
about her. That is just the llame we want. 
— visible fire !” — “Look here, Queen Bee ! 
You really must do us the favour of dress- 
ing once more as a living flame.” 

Had the Creator created me afresh, 1 
wondered ? Did He want to make up for 
having neglected me so long ? She who 
was plain became beautiful. She who had 
been of no account felt in herself the splen- 
dour of all Bengal. L'or Sandip Babu was 
not a mere individual ; in him waa the con- 
fluence of the millions of minds of the coun- 
try. When he called me Queen Bee of the 
hive, 1 was acclaimed with a chorus of 
praise by all our patriot workers. After 
that neither the silent contempt of my 
cider, nor the loud jests of my younger 
sister-in-law could touch me any Monger. 
My relations with all my world underwent 
a change. 
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^^Bandip Babu made it clear hoiv the 
vt^de country was in need of me. I 
mei with no difficulty in believing that at 
thift-time, for I felt endowed with every 
power something unknown before, some- 
.thing from beyond, some divine energy 
seemed to have streamed intome, lhad 
no time or room, then, for any misgivings 
as to the nature ot this new force which 
possessed me. It w.is mine, and yet not of 
me,— outside myself, hjrlonging to the 
whole country. It was a tidal flood for 
which the village pool could not be held 
responsible. 

Sandip Babu would consult me about 
every little thing'touching the Cause. At 
first I felt very awkward and would hang 
back, but that soon wore off. Whatever 
I suggested seemed to astonish Sandip 
Babu. He would go into raptures : “Men 
can only think. You women have a way 
of understanding without having to think. 
Woman was a happy thought of the Creat- 
or ; man He had to hammer into 
shape.^’ ... 

I gradually came to be convinced 
that at the bottom of whatever was taking 
place in the country was Sandip Babu, 
^and behind Sandip Babu the plain com- 
mon-sense of a woman. The glor^^ of a 
big responsibility filled my being. 

My biisband had no place in our coun- 
sels. Sandip Babu treated him as a little 
brother, of whom, personally, one may 
be very fond, and vet have no use for his 
business advice. He would tenderly and 
smilingly talk about my husband’s child- 
like innocence in these matters, liis curiotis- 
ly perverted judgment, — touches ofquaiiit- 
ness which only made him all the more 
lovable. It was this very aflcctiori which led 
Sandip Babu to forbear from troubling iny 
biislvmd with the burden of the country. 

Nature has many an anodyne in her 
pharmacy, which she secretly administers 
when vital relations arc being insidioiisly 
severed, so that none may know of the 
operation ; till at last one awakes to find 
that a great separation has been accom- 
plished. When the knife was busy with 
my life’s most intimate tie, my mind was 
so bemused with fumes of intoxicating gas, 
that I was not in the least aware of what 
ft cruel thing was happening. 

Eandip's Story. 

1 

* see that sotnetbing has gone 


wrong. I got an inkling of itj the other 
day. 

Nikhil’s sitting room had become a kind 
of half-way house between the inner and 
outer apartments, ever since ray arrival. 

1 had access to it from the outside 
it was not b irred to Bimai from the inside! 
If we had only gone slow, and made use 
of our privilegc.s with some restraint, we 
might not have fallen foul of other people. 
But we went ahead so vigorously, we 
coulil not keep ulterior considerations 
in mind. 

Whenever Bee comes into Nikhil’s room, 

I somehow get to know of it from mine. 
There are the tinkle of bangles, and other 
little sounds : the door is perhaps shut 
with a shade of unnecessary vehemence ; 
the book-case leaves are a trifle stiff and 
creakif jerked open. When lenter I find Bee, 
with her back to the door, ever so busy 
selecting a book from the shelves. And as 
I ofler to assist her in this difficult task, 
she starts and protests ; and then we 
naturally get on to other topics. 

The other day, on an inauspicious 
Thursday afternoon, I sallied forth from 
my room at the call of these same sounds. 
There was a man on guard in the passage. 
1 walked on without so much as glancing 
at him, but as I approached the door he 
put himself in my way saying : “Not that 
w'ay, Sir,*' 

“Not that way ! Why' ?’’ 

“The Kani Mother is there." 

“Oh, very well, l ell your Rani Mother 
that Sandip Babu wants to see her." 

“That cannot be, Sir. It is against 
orders." 

I felt highly indignant. “I order you !" 
1 said ill a raised voice. “Go and an- 
nounce me." 

The fellow was somewhat taken aback 
at my attitude. In the meantime I had 
neared the door. I was on the point of 
reaching it, when he hied alter me and took 
me I)}” the arm saying : “No, Sir, you 
must not.’* " . 

What ! To be touched by a flunkey ! 1 
snatched away my arm and landed him a 
sounding slap. At this moment Bee came 
out of the room to find the man about to 
insult me. 

I shall never forget the picture of her 
wratlr ! That Bee is beautiful is a discovery 
of mine. Most of our people would see 
nothing in her. Her tall, slim figure these 
boors would call ‘lanky*. But it is just 
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tfaia Hthesomeness of hers that 1 admire,— 
like an up-leaping fountain of life. Her 
complexion is dark, but it is the steely 
darkness of a sword-blade — keen and 
scintillating. ‘*Be off, Nanku !” She 
commanded, as she stood jon the sill, point- 
ing with her finger. 

“Do not be angry with him,** said 1. 
“If it is against orders, it is I who should 
retire.** 

Bee’s voice was still trembling as she 
replied : “You must not go. Come in.** 

It was not a request, but again a 
command ! I followed>her in, and taking a 
chair fanned mjself with a fan which was 
on the table. Bee scribbled something 
with a pencil on a (sheet of paper and 
summoning a servant handed it/lto*him 
saying : “Take this to the Maharaja.** 

“Forgive me,** 1 resumed. “I was un- 
able to control myself, and hit -that man 
of yours.** 

“You served him right,” said Bee. 

“But it was not the poor fellow’s fault, 
after all. He was only obeying orders.” 

Here Nikhil came in, ana as he did so I 
left my seat with a rapid movement and 
went and stood near the window with my 
back to the room. 

“Nanku, the guard, has insulted Sandip 
Babu,** said Bee to Nikhil. 

Nikhil seemed to be so genuinely sur- 
prised that I had to turn round and stare 
at him. No man can successfully lie to his 
wife, I thought,— of course if she be the 
right kind of woman. 

“He insolently stood in the way when 
Sandip Babu was coming in here,” conti- 
nued Bee. “He said he had orders . , 

“Whose orders ?“ asked Nikhil, 

^ “How am I to know ?** exclaimed Bee 

impatiently, her eyes brimming over with 
mortification. 

Nikhil sent for the man and questioned 
him. ‘It was net my fault,'* Nanku 
repeated sullenly. “I had my orders 

“Who gave you the order ?” 

“The second Rani Mother.** 

* We were all silent for a while. After the 

“A? • “We must get rid 

of Nanku.*’ 

Nikhil remained silent. I could see that 
his sense of justice would not allow this 
There was no end to his qualms I But this 
op apinst aijoogh problem, 
pie was not the^^oman to take tfaines 
Jgf fe- haTc; to get ^ 


her. sister-in-law by 


. i-. even 
pumshing this 


fellow. And as Nikhil remained silent, her 
eyes flashed fire. She knew not how to 
pour her scorn upon her husband’s feeble- 
ness of spirit. Nikhil left the room "after a 
while without another word. 

The next day Nanku was not to be seen. 
On inquiry 1 learnt that he had been sent 
off to some other part of the estates, and 
that his emoluments had not suffered by 
such transfer. 

I could catch glimpses of the ravages 
of the storm which was raging over 
this, behind the scenes. All 1 can say is 
Nikhil is the very deuce of a fellow,— quite 
unique ! 

The upshot of the whole thing was, 
that after this Bee began to send for me 
to the sitting room, for a chat, without 
any contrivance, or pretence of its being 
an accident. Thus from bare suggestion 
we came to broad hint, the implied came 
to be expressed. The daughter-in-law of 
a Rajah’s house lives in a starry region 
so remote from the ordinary outsider that 
there is not even a regular road for his 
approach. What a triumphal progress of 
Truth was this which gradually but 
persistently thrust aside veil after veil of 
obscuring custom, till at length Nature it-^ 
self was laid bare ! 

Truth ? Of course it was the truth ! 
The attraction of man and woman for 
each other is a fundamental reality. The 
whole world of matter, beginning from 
the speck of dust upwards, is ranged on 
its side. And yet men would keep it 
hidden away from sight behind a tissue 
of words, and tame it for household use 
with their commandments ! But when 
reality awakes at the call of the real, and 
brushes away all these wordy cobwebs to 
take its rightful place, can any set of 
forms or beliefs bar its way ? What wailing 
and railing and upbraiding is then set up. 
But can one fight a storm with only 
words ? The storm docs not talk back 
but only shakes one up, for it is reality. 

I am enjoying the sight of this truth 
gradually revealing itself. What^ bashful- 
ncRs, what tremblings, what hesitations ! 
Without these, reality would indeed have 
been dry and tasteless I And its decep- 
tions— not only of others but of self- 
are not these the weapons forced upon 
the Real by its enemies, who strive to 
decry it as coarse ? 

How clear it all is to me. The curtain 
naps; and through it I eaii see lbhe prepa* 
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raifons for the catastrophe. That little 
red ribbon which peeps through the 
luxuriant masses of flufiy hair, is it not 
the lurid herald of the seasonal Nor’- 
wester, with its flush of secret longing ? Do 
I not feel the warmth of each turn of the 
sari, each suggestion of the bodice, of 
which even the wearer herself may not 
have been fully conscious ? 

I am frankly realistic, l am immensely 
pleased to see naked reality coming out 
?it last from its prison of idealism into 
the light. What I desire I needs must 
have very near to me, in the flesh, to hold 
fast in ray grip. What if other things, 
that stand in the way, go to rack and ruin ? 
That is but part of the joy of it,— of this 
orgy of reality. After that, come good or 
evil, happiness or misery, life or death, 
they are as nothing, nothing ! 

My poor little Queen Bee is living in a 
dream, she knows not which way she is 
treading. It would not be safe to awaken 
her before time. It is best for me to 
pretend to be equally unconscious. The 
other day, at dinner, she was gazing at 
me in a curious sort of way, little realising 
what such glances mean ! As ray eyes met 
hers, she turned away with a sudden flush. 
?*‘You arc surprised at my appetite,” I re- 
marked. “I can hide almost everything, 
except that I am greedy ! Anyhow, why 
trouble to blush for me, since I am shame- 
less ?” 

This only made her colour more furious- 
ly as she stammered : “No, no, I was 
only ...” 

‘T know,” I interrupted. “Women have 
a weakness for greed v men, for it is this 
greed of ours which gives them the 
upperhand. The indulgence which I have 
always received at their hands has made 
me all the more shameless. Ido not mind 
your watchitig the good things disappear, 
not one bit. I mean to enjoy everyone of 
them.” 

The other day I was reading an English 
hook in which sex attraction was treated 
jn an audaciously realistic manner. I had 
iu sitting room. As I went 

there, the next afternoon, for sorncthing 
or other, I found Bee seated with this book 
hand. When she heard ray footsteps 
She hurriedly put it down and placed 
book over it,— a volume of Long- 
wilow’s poems. 

* have never been able to make out,” 

about 




being caught reading poetry. We men— 
lawyers, mechanics or what not— may 
well feel ashamed. If we must read poetry^ 
it should be at dead of night, within closed 
doors. But you woti^n are so akiu to. 
poesy. The Creator Himself is a lyric poet, 
and Jayadeva must have practised the 
divine art seated at His feet.” 

Bee made no reply, but only blushed 
uncomfortably. She made as if she would 
leave the room, whereupon 1 protested : 
“No, no, pray read on. I will just take a 
book I left here, and run away.” With 
which I took up my book from the table. 
“Lucky you did not think of glancing over 
its pages,” 1 continued, “or you would 
have wanted to chastise me.” 

“Indeed ! Why ?” asked Bee. 

“Because it is not poetry,” said I. “Only 
blunt things, bluntly put, without any 
finicking niceness. 1 wish Nikhil would 
read it.” 

Bee frowned a little as she murmured : 
“What makes you wish that ?” 

“He is a man, you see, one of us. _My 
only quarrel with him is that he delights 
in a misty vision of this world. Have 
you not observed how this trait of 
his makes him look on Swadeshi as if it 
was a poem of Longfellow’s, of which the 
metre must be kept correct at every step ? 
Wc with the clubs of our prose arc the 
metre-breakers.” 

“What has your book to do with 
Swadeshi ?” 

“You would know if you only read it. 
Nikhil wants to go by made-up maxims, 
in Swadeshi as in everything else, so he 
knocks up against human nature at every 
turn, and then falls to abusing it. He never 
will realise that human nature was created 
long before phrases were, and will survive 
them too.” 

Bee was silent for a while and then 
gravely said i “Is it not a part of human 
nature' to try and rise superior to itself ?” 

“These are not your own words, O 
Rani,” 1 chuckled to myself. “You have 
learnt them of Nikhil. You are a healthy 
human being, bursting with full-blorfcd 
life. The light of reality has fired every fibre 
of your being. Do you think that the mys- 
tic net of words which these people have 
woven round you can hold yon long ?” 

“ The weak arc in the majority,” I said 
aloud. “They are continually ' poisoning 
the cars of men by repeating these shib? 
boleths. It is they, to wbdm nature hw ; 
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vdented strength, who thus try to enfeeble 
\‘the character of others/* 

■■ “We women are weak/* replied Bee. 

• ' “So I suppose we must join in this con- 
. spiracy of the weak.’* 

“Women weak !” laughed 1. “Men be- 
laud you as delicate and fragile so as to 
delude you into seeming weak. It is 
Women who are strong. Men make a 
great outward show of bravery, hut, as 
you see, they are miserable creatures at 
heart. They have enslaved themselves 
with their own religious maxims, and, 
with their own fire, and of their own forg- 
ing, have they made golden chains of 
women to bind themselves within and 
^ without ; the snares of their own contriv- 
ing are their greatest gods ! But as for 
women, you have desired reality with 
body and soul, given birth to reality, nour- 
ished reality.” 

Bee was well read for a woman, and 
would not readily give in to my argu- 
ments. “If that were true,” she objected, 
“men would not have found women at- 
tractive.” 

“Women realise that danger,” I replied. 
“They know that men love delusions, so 
they give them full measure by borrowing 
their own phrases. They know that man, 
the drunkard, values intoxication more 
than food, and so they try to pass them- 
selves ofi as an intoxication. As a matter 
of fact, but for the sake of man, woman 
has no need for any' make-believe.” 

“Why then are you troubling to destroy 
the illusion ?” 

“For freedom ! I want the country to 
be free. 1 want human relations to be free.” 

( 2 ) 

I was aware that it is unsafe to sudden- 
ly awaken a sleep-walker. But I am so 
, impetuous by nature, a halting gait does 
; not suit me. I knew I was over bold that 
day. I knew that the first shock of such 
ideas is apt to be a bit too much. But 
' with women it is boldness which wins. 

Just as we were about to warm up, who 
should walk in but Nikhil’s old tutor 
Chandranath Babu. The world would 
have been not half a bad place to live in 
. but ft'r these schoolmasters, who make one 
want to quit it in disgust. The Nikhil 
. type of person wants to keep it always a 
school. That personified school of his 
, ^tii^ed up that afternoon at the psycholo- 
tnoment, We all remain schoolboys 


in some comer of our hearts, and I, even I, 
felt a bit pulled up. As for poor Bee, she 
at once took up the goody-goody pose of 
the top-girl of the class,— ready to face her 
examination. Some people are so like 
eternal pointsmen lying in wait by the 
roadside to shift one’s train of thought^ 
from one line to another ! 

Chandranath Babu had no sooner come 
in than he cast about for some excuse to 
retire, mumbling : “I b:*g your pardon, 
1 . . 

Before he could finish Bee went up 
to him and made a profound obeisance 
saying: “Pray do not leave us, Sir. Will 
you not take a seat ?” She looked like a 
drowning person clutching at him for sup- 
port,— the coward ! 

Chandranath Babu began to talk about 
Swndeshi. I thought 1 would let him 
chatter on all by himself, without at- 
tempting any rejoinder. There is nothing 
like letting an old man talk himself out. 
It makes him feel he is winding the world 
up,— forgetting how far away the real 
urorld is from his wagging tongue. I was, 
in point of fact, silent for a considerable 
time. But even Sandip’s worst enemies 
would not accuse him of patience. When 
Chandranath Babu went on to say : “IfJ 
we expect to gather fruit where we have 
not sown seed, then all I can say is . . 

1 had to interrupt him. 

“Who wants fruit ?” I cried. 

“What is it, then, that you do want ?” 
asked Chandranath Hahu, taken aback. 

“Thorns!” I exclaimed, “which cost 
nothing to plant.” 

“Thorns do not obstruct others only. 
They have a wav of hurting one’s own 
feet.” 

“That is good, for a copy book !” I 
retorted. “But the thing that is burning 
within us is the important thing now-a- 
days. Suffice it for the present if our thorns 
attack others’ feet. There will be time 
enough to repent when they prick our 
own. But why be so frightened of that f 
When it is time to die, it will he time 
enough to get cold. While we are on fire, 
let us seethe and boil.” 

Chandranath Babu smiled. “Boil by all 
means,” he said. “But do not mistake it 
for work, or bravery. Nations which have 
got on in the world have done so by acti<>a, 
not ebullition. Those who have always 
lain in dread of work« when they waUe 
with a start to their destitution, they look 
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to shortcuts and scamping for their deli- 
verance.*’ 

I was girding up my loins to deliver a 
crushing reply when Nikhil came back. 
Chandranath Babu rose ^ind looking to- 
V wards Bee said: “Let me go now, my 
little mother, 1 have some work to attend 
to.** 

As he left I showed Nikhil the book 
in my hand. “I was telling Oueen Bee 
about this book,'* 1 said. 

Ninety-nine per cent of people have to be 
deluded with lies, but it is easier to delude 
this pupil of the schoolmaster \\ith the 
truth. He is best cheated if allowed to 
cheat himself. So in playing with him the 
best course was to lay my cards on the 
table. 

Nikhil nad the title on the cover, but 
said nothing. “These writers,” I conti- 
nued, “are busy with their brooms, sweep- 
ing away the dust of epithets with which 
men have covered uj) this workl of ours, to 
})ring out the underlving realities. So. as I 
was saying, I wish you would read it.” 

“I have read it,”* said Nikhil. 

“Well, what do yon say ?” 

“It is all very w’ell for those who really 
care to think, but poison for those who 
^sliirk thought.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, is it not well if those who 
preaeli e(|UfiI rights of proj)ertY be not 
tlneves ? I'or if they are, do they not lie 
when they falk thus? When sellish desire 
is in liic a.siendant, this kind of book is not 
rightly uiidt r.stood.” 

“Desire,** I replitd, “is the lamp-post 
\Yliich guides ns. To call it untrue is as 
hopeless as expecting to see bet Ur by up- 
rooting the eyes.” 

1 wanttd Bee to join in our discussion. 
l|ut she had not said a word up to now. 
Could I have given her too rude sliock, so 
‘‘s to leave her ;is.<ailed with dotihts and 
jnake her want to h arn licr les.soii afresh 
Ironi the schoolmaster ? Still a thorough 
shaking up is essential. One must begin 
hy realising that things supposed to be 
^^nshakeable can be shaken. 

1 had this talk with you,” I 
said to Nikhil. “For I was on the point of 
iMiding this book to Oueen Bee to read.” 

^ ‘What harm ?** safcl Nikhil. “If I coiikl 
IV 4 .^^® book, * why not Binml too ? All 1 

ant to say is, that in Europe people look 
iioi« from the view-point of 

»cnce. Bttt i», wither mere physio- 


logy, nor biology, nor psychology, nor 
even sociology. For God*s sake, do not 
forget that.** 

“Why are you so exercised over it ?** ; I 
mocked . 

“Because 1 sec you are bent on lowering 
man, making him petty.” 

“Where on earth do you see that ?*’ 

“In the air, in my outraged feelings ! 
Vou would wound and kill the great, the 
self-less, the beautiful in man !” With 
which outburst Nikhil left the room. 

1 was staring blankly at his retreating 
iigiire, when the sound of a i)ook falling 
from the table made me turn to find Bee 
following him with iiuiek, nervous steps, 
making a detour to avoid passing too near 
me. 

A curious creature that Nikhil ! He 
feels the danger threatening his home, and 
yet why does he not turn me out? I know 
iie is wailing for bimal to give him the cue. 

It Bimal tells him that their pairing has 
been a mistit, he will bow his head anci 
agree that it may have been a blunder ! 
He has not the strength of mind to under- 
stand that to admit a mistake is the great- 
est of all mistakes. He is a typical ex- 
ample of how ideas make for weakness. I 
have not seen another like him,— so whim- 
sical a product of nature ! He would 
hardly do as a character in a novel or 
diama, to say nothing of real life. 

.And Bee ! I am afraid her dream-life is 
done wiih from to-day. She has at length 
understood the nature of the current which 
is bearing her ahmg. Now she must either 
advaiiee or retreat, open-eyed. The chances 
are she will now advance a step, and then 
retreat a step. But that (iocs not disturb 
me. When one is on tire, rushing to and 
fro makes it blaze all the fiercer. The 
fright she has got will only fan her pas- 
sion. 

I had, perhaps, better not say much to 
her. but .simply select some modern books 
for her to read. Let her gradually come 
to the eonvietion that to acknowledge and 
respect desire as the supreme reality, is to 
be modern,— not to be ashamed of it, nor 
to glorify restraint. 

Whatever that may be, 1 must see this 
out to the end of the Fifth Act. 1 cannot, 
liowever. boast of being merely a specta- 
tor, seated in the royal box, applauding 
now and again. There is a wrench at my 
heart, a pang in every nerve. When I 
have put out the light and am in my ticq^;\ 



little touches, little glances, little words, 
III about and fill the darkness. When I get 
up in the morning I thrill with lively anti- 
cipations, my blood seems to course 
; through me to the strains of some music. 

There was a double photo-frame on the 
table with Bee’s photograph by the side of 
Nikhil’s. 1 had taken out hers. Yesterday 
I showed Bee the empty side and said : 
“Theft becomes necessary only because of 
miserliness, so its sin must be divided 
between the miser and the thief. Do you 
hot think so ?“ 

“It was not a good one,” observed Bee 
simply, with a little smile. 

“What is to be done ?*’ said I. “A 
portrait cannot be better than a portrait. 

I must be content with it, such as it is.” 


Bee took up a bo6k and began to turn 
over the pages. “If you are annoyed,” 1 
went on, “I must make a shift to fill up the 
vacancy.” 

To-day I have filled it up. This photo- 
graph of mine was taken in my earlyi; 
youth. My face was then fresher, and 8o^| 
\vas my mind. Then 1 still cherished some 
illusions about this world and the next. 
Harbouring illusions is unsafe, no doubt, 
but it has the merit of imparting a 
radiance to the features. 

My photograph now reposes next to 
Nikhil’s, for are not the two of us old 
friends ! 

TrnmUited by 
Sl’RKXdranath Taoork. 

( /v ronfinru'd.) 


A MODEL VILLAGE IN MYSORE STATE 


C HINTAMANI is the head quarters of 
the taluk of Chintamani in the Kolar 
District of the Mysore State. The 
. antiquity of the place may be seen from 
an inscription found in Nakkundi, the 
northern portion of the town. According 
to this the village is more than 1000 years 
old. The inscription dates back to 8S3 
A. D., when the Pallavas under Nollamha 
held their sway over this part of the 
ebuntr}". The village of Chintamani is a 
comparatively recent extension of Nak- 
kunai, and it is said to have been built by 
, one Chintamani Kao, a Maharatta chief- 
tain. The large Vais 3 'a community of the 
place explain that the name is derived 
. from the precious stones caUid^Chintnnjani 
which the rich vaisyas of (dd traded in. 
The village is situated in a picturesque 
valley at the foot of a small hillock and is 
nearly 3000 feet above the sea level. The 
Light Kail way, the fiist oi its kind in the 
State, opened recently, connects Chinta- 
mani with Bangalore and Kolar. Chinta- 
, mani is a big mart and a big fair is held 
every Sunday where more than 20,000 
rupees worth of transactions arc done. The 
/area of the town is nearly 1.25 square 
J number of inhabited houses is 
it is increasing, as a beautiful well- 
llpbfii is added op to the south- 


west of the town called ‘Krivshnarajapet,’ , 
in honour of our beloved Sovereign, His^ 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar”^ 
Bahadur. The population of the place 
is 5708, out of which 2833 are males and 
2935 females. 

(b ) V KR N M KNT O V I'lC RS. 

Chintamani, being the luad quarters 
of the Taluk, has a '1 aluk Cutchcriy, Sub- 
Kegistrar’s Ofiiice, D. P.W. Sub-Diviti( n 
Ofiices, Lockups, Railway Assistant 
Engin(.cr\s Office, Office of the Assistcant 
Inspector of Schools, ai.d vcral tchools. 
The town is a ngulaticn Municipality, 
consisting c.f 15 members. The muidcipa- 
Hty is growing rich day by day and as a 
consequence the administration is very 
happy. A wcli-eepiipptd staff is main- 
tained to attend to .thc'sanitalic n of the 
town. It has already spent marly K.<. 
50,000 on its water supply in giving a 
good pipe w^ater siqiply to the town. The 
water is stored in a tank about two mile-^ 
away to the south of the tow n and con- 
ductedthrough pipes by gravitation. With- 
out being content, it has projects, costinf^ 
[another Rs. 25,000, on handi to improve 
the present rerervoir and to; have a 
filjbc^vvlt can Bot 





Public O/Fices, Cliintamaiii. 


levied any extra cess on the public to meet 
any of these charges. 

The Municipality, mindful of the needs 
of the public, has reserved small tanks 
adjoining the town for bathing and wash- 
ing purposes. 

There arc well metalled roads with 
cement concrete drains on either side. All 

E ossible steps arc being taken to guard the 
ealth of the public. The Superintendent 
of births and deaths, attends to cheek the 
Vital Statistics. Vaccination has been 
made compulsory in the to\Mi. Besides, 
there is a well-equipped Dispensary to 
render medical aid. The Municipalitv” 
pays nearly Rs. 500, its (juota of the 
charges, to the Government for its main- 
tenance. A fine In patients’ Ward was 
added on at a cost of about Ks. 4,000, five 
years back. 

Edi-catiox. 

On the recommendation of the Municipal 
Council, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja was pleased to make Hduca- 
tioii compulsory in the town. A Committee 
has been constituted to control and super- 
vise the work. There is a well-equip^d 
A^gcf-Vernacular school which trains 


boys to sit for the Lower Secondary' 
hxaniination. Similfirly, there arc school's 
for Mussalmaii boys. In addition to tluse, 
there are three j)rivatc aided schools and 
the Committee has recommended starting 
of tw() more schools. In order to aflorll 
cas}^ facilities lor adults, there arc two 
well attended Night Schools. An Indus- 
trial class is also attached to the 
A. \ . School. Just as the boys’ education 
is advanced, steps arc simultaneously 
taken to popularise the education of 
girls. There is a Government school for 
Hindu girls and also one for Goslui girls. 
Last year a private Grant-in-aid school 
was opened for J*ancliama boys. The 
success achieved has encfiuraged the Coin- 
niittce to recommend it to be converted 
into a Government .school. I he Munici- 
pality is also contributing about Ks. 500 
per annum towards the educational ex- 
The interest of His Highness the 
Maharaja in the spread of education in 
has resulted in the sanction of 
a lakh of rupees to be given to deserving 
students of backward comiuutiitics. Chinta- 
fflani has also received its due share ol 
the munificent grant. Tift people of the 
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Aao^er Square at Chiotamaoi. 









Another Sijuare nl Chintainani. 


edacation and arc co-opcratin^^ with the 
authorities in all possible ways. Out of 
360 bnys of the sehool-j^oiiiir a^e in the 
town of the ages between 7 and 11, 25-t 
boys are attending the school. Present 
percentage of lilercicy is 30.8. With the 
introduction of compulsory education 
Chintamani may boast of having no illiter- 
ates in the town in the near future. 

Convenience For Tkayelleks. 

There is one well-equipped travellers* 
bungalow and two musalirklianas. A. 
nominal fee is levied in the former place. 
Besides, the town has four choultries, 
built by Vaisyas, for the accommodation 
of travellers. The visitors as well as the 
public can find accommodation and hoard- 
ing in the different hotels and restaurants 
in the town. The ever ready jutkas, drawn 
by hardy ponus, are available for use 
jedways. 

Social Life. 

The Municipality has not forgotten the 
benij^ts accruing to the people from public 
gardens.' Besides maintaining fine avenues, 
It has opened a park called *The Corona- 


tion Park', in honor ol the Coronation of 
llis linj)erial Majesty at Delhi on 12th 
December loll. It is a centre of a attrae- 
iir)n to the tirerl businessmen and to the 
spirited school children. large Theo- 
sophical Hall has been built by the 
public at a cost of Ks. 10,000, on a site 
grantctl free by the Municipality in the 
Sri Krishna-Raja Kx tension. 

The Municipality is aiding the local 
Reailing Room and the Library. This 
building was the gift of the public and 
built to commemorate the Coronation of 
His Imperial Majesty Udward YII in 1902. 
A Tennis Court is attached to the club 
where the elite of the public, both official 
and non official gentlemen of the place, meet 
to spend their well-di^served leisure in the 
evenings, 'fhe Municipal contractors arc 
erecting a Library Hall, to present to the 
Club as their gift to the Municipality. 

In addition to the Aiunicipal Council, 
there is a Taluk Board to look after the 
roads, nuisafirkhatias, wells, and such 
other in the whole taluk. 

The Taluk Progress Committee has its 
head quarters at this town. As its name 
implies, its busbess ^ to needs 
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lor improvemeats of the taluk and then 
work ttem out. Owing to its energies, an 
In^strial sehool was started. An Agri- 
cultural Implement Depot has been opened 
to supply new improved agricultural tools 
^to the ryots. It has on hand the organiza- 
tion of agriculture by forming an Agri- 
cultural Association and also an Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society to help the 
members in their purchases and sales, 
'rhere is a Co-operative Society with a 
membership of 350 members and a paid 
up capital of Rs.I4*, 150. During last year, 
the transactions amounted to Ks. 4U,4>iS. 
Ucsides, there are local bankers doing a 
tliriving business. 

The evcr-increasing interest of the public 
in bettering their condition is manifesting 
itself in many ways. The trade of the 
place is increasing day by day. It is a 
lioiiie of gold and silver ware nianufac- 
tiircs. There is a line tannery, doing a 
large business amounting to Rs. 50,000 a 
Year. The silk lilatiire and hand loom 
vvcaving is also on the increase. With the 


NRW LIGHT 

T he comprehensive History of Shivaji 
and His Times on which I am .at 
present engaged has made it necessary 
lor me to collect and syiUhctisc .all the 
Contemporary historical niatcrial t)ii the 
subject available in tlie lour l.anguages, 
Manithi, IVrsiaii, Hindi .and bhiglisli, (the 
last including translations from Dutch.) 
Ihc result of my researches li.'is been a re- 
construction of the history of the Marath.a 
hrro ill several iioinls .and tlie eorivctioii 
Hraiit Dull' as regard.s many csscnti.al 
j'lcts. Certain m.atlers have C'oni.* to light 
the course of my study, wliich are 
opposed to the current views on the subject, 
I*. that the interests of bistorical 

Hith would be best served if I now put 
before the public in order to cHeit 
jsciission from other students of the 
s^iine period of Indian history. 

8 1. Was Shiyaji illiterate ? 

^ view is that he could not 

bv The contrary opinion, held 

^ *^iiaorty of writers^ has been fully set 


increased railway facilities and spread of 
educati(jii there i.s no doubt about the 
rapid advaneement of the town in pros- 
perity. 

The Municipality has been taking all 
the advantages offered it b^' the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja. The 
most liberal and iirogressive policy of His 
Highness' Government finds n reflection 
in all the acts of the Town Council which 
is alwa^’s on the alert to lake steps for 
improving the town for the good of the 
eounlry. Cnder symf)athy and help of 
the Goveruinciit, many a town in the 
State lias commenced to vie with each 
other in adopting every available means 
to ini|)rove its condition and to go ahead 
of its sister towns. 

Cliint.amani .afft)rds an illustration of a 
Mo(Il* 1 Village in the St. ate .and evidences 
the benevolent administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja, Sir Krishnarai.a 
Wodayar. 

K. L. Badami. 


ON SHIYAJI 

tiirth in (V S. Siirdesai's Riyasat^ 

new ed., Vol I, pp. I(i3-105. 

rhi: oM records of the English f ictories 
in Western India now preserved in the 
liuli.a olfice, London, enable us to carry 
this discussion a litile further. 

We know that tlie treaty made hy Sir 
Henry Gxinlen at Raigad was signed 
(llth and I'Jtli June, 11)7 1) by Naroji 
I’anth and ‘ the rest of the ministeis,” but 
not by Siiivaji. Giiiee MSS., F.'ictnrv 

Records. Sarat, Vol. SS, Memorial or 
Nnrnitivc n\ II. Gxiu len, under dates June 
1 1 and rJ.) 

On d February 1553 Randolph Taylor 
and other English factors of Kajapiir, who 
had been just released after a long capti- 
vity under Shivaji, write to the Presideiit 
ami Council of Surat (Factory Records, 
Surat, Vol. 103) :—**Kaoji Pandit sent for 

us from Rairi, .and told us what was 

past must be forgotten, and that for the 
future never any such thing [ viz., the 
Msiratha looting of the English factory at 
Kajapur] should happen again, now 
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his master was fully resolved never here- 
after to commit the like outrages as for- 
merly, and would give us his inviolable 
oath we should never be any ways injured 
again, showing us withal [—also] a 
writing from his master with his own 
chop (?) and others aceustomary to it, as 
also the print of the Rtijah'shand [=panja] 
on the top of the paper done with sandal, 
declaring his resolve to tend as premen- 
tioned.** 

Again, on 12 April, 166^1, Mr. GylYord 
writes from Rajapur (P. R. Surat, Yol. 
103) “Yesterday arrived a letter from 
the Rajah written himself to Raoji Pandit, 
giving an account how he himself with 400 
choice men went to Shaista Khan’s camp.** 

On 14 November 1670 the Dutch 
resident at Surat wrote to the Directors of 
the Dutch Chartered East India Company 
(Dutch Records, Translations. Yol. 29, 
Letters from India 1607-1670, No. 763) 
“The French who had established a factory 
in the district under Shivaji’s government, 
had been informed by an autograph letter 
of his intended invasion [of Surat], with 
the advice that they should not disturb 
themselves for that he would tfikc care of 
their safety.** 

Now, what is the meaning of terms like 
“letter from the Rajah written Mmsclf** 
and the original Dutch phrase which has 
been translated as “autograph letter * ? 
If they mean epistles written in Shivaji’s 
own hand, the evidence is conclusive as to 
his having been literate. If, on the other 
hand, they mean a letter written on behalf 
ofthe Rajah in the first person singular, 
as distinct from a hash-ul-hukm or letter 
written by a minister by order of the 
Rajah, then we cannot call Shivaji literate. 
C/zop means jaw or mouth, and it seems 
to indicate that the writing in (jijcstion 
was drawn up in the Rajah’s zahani or 
direct narrative in the form of a roval 
proclamation or deed of gift, and did not 
purport to be a minister’s report of the 
royal words in the indirect narration. On 
25 March 1675 the English merchants of 
Rajapur presented to Shivaji a paper con- 
taining their “desires translated into the 
country language,** but it was “read to 
him** by his ministers, and not perused by 
the Rajah himself. 

§ 2 Was Shivaji dark ? 

The current portraits of Shivaji, namely 
the vignette profile frequently reprinted 


from Orme’s Fragments and the modern 
adaptation of it by Uavi Varma, represent 
the Marathci chief as jet black. But this 
is not true. In 1664? during Shivaji*s first 
sack of Surat, Mr. Anthony Smith, a 
servant of the English East India Com-, 
pany, was seized by him and released 
after a two days* detention in his camp. 
He saw the Rajah at close quarters qnd 
from his report, the Rev. Mr. Escaliot, the 
chaplain of Surat, gives the following des- 
cription of Shivaji ; “llis person is des- 
cribed to be of mean stature [i. e., medium 
height], lover somswhat than I am 
[wheiij erect, and of an excellent propor- 
tiotu Actu.il [i. e., active] in exercise, and 
whenever he spjaks, [he] seems to smile, a 
quick and piercing eye, and whiter than 
any of his peopled 

Tiic weight of Shivajfs body, when he 
was crowned at Raigad in June 1674, is 
given by Oxinden as “about 16,000 gold 
pagodas.’’ [Narrative under date 29 May 
1674]. The Dutch factor Abraham he 
Fcber wrote to the Governor General of 
the Dutch .East Indies, on 13 October, 
1674, from Vingurla that Shivaji at his 
coronation “weighed 17,000 pagodas or 
about 160 pounds’’ (Dutch Records, \oU 
34, No. 811). 

Now, a pagoda or bun contained 52 
grains of gold ; 17,000 pagodas would, 
therefore, weigh 61 British seers. 

The Surat Records (Yol. 88, Letter from 
Rajapur dated 20 April, 1675), give us a 
very pleasing picture of the great Shivaji in 
his lighter moods. “The 20th [of the] past 
month, (i. e., March) the Subahdar [of 
Rajapur] sent us word that the Rajah 
woulil be the next day at a place called 

Yelvorah, about four kos from hence 

We set forward to meet the Rajah at tlie 

preiiientionecl place The Rajah came on 

the 22iid about midday, aceomp inicd with 
abuiuhinee of horse and foot and 150 

palakins The Rajah stopped his palakin 

and called us to him. When we were pret- 
ty near him, we made a stop, but he 
beckoned with his hand till 1 was up close 
^Yith him. He diverted himself a little by 
taking in his hand the locks of my 
periwig, and asked us several questions. 

lie seemed very glad to see us and 

much pleased [thatj vve came to meet liinii 
and said that the sun being hot he would 
not keep us now, but in the evening he 
would send for us.’* 

Jadunath Sarkar. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Sandalwood Oil Factory in Mytore- 

A contributor “K** writinj; in the January number 
of your paper on "Hssential Oils from Forest Species’* 
observes with regard to Sandalwood that **an 
experimental factory is about to be started in the 
Mysore State to manufacture the oil on a large com- 
mercial scale." 1 do not know when this article was 
written, but it will be interesting to you to know 


that the Mysore Slate has got a well-equipped factory 
at haiigalure for extracting sandalwood oil. Since 
the 10 th of May 1910, and thatbetween that date and 
the yoth of June 1917,o0,690Ib.s. of oil were extracted 
and sold. Another factory is now in course of cons* 
t ruction at Mysore. All these details you will find in 
the Munitions Board Handbook (p. 180). 

M. K.J. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


lixiVLisn. 

/. Tub tiOVKRXAXCK of Inhia : By Govinda 
(j. A. .Wilcsiiii and Cd., Brice Bs. J. Pp. .^ 59 . 
Madrtis, ^ 

k Messrs. Natesaii and Co., have rendcre«l a real |)ub- 
tic service by bringing out this hook. The aim ami 
scDuc of the work is somewhat out of the comiiir)ii, 
and it is all the more useful on that account. The 
author gives his views on certain aspects ot Indian 
fidtiiinistratioM, and makes certain proposals for its 
reform. It follows no delinite plan, and is not written 
in tile style ot an ‘authoritative’ exposition. Instead, 
we have some very apt ami well pointed extracts 
from Anglo-Indian and I^iropean authors not all of 
them familiar to Indian politicians, conihined with tlie 
author's own views and opinions, which are expressed 
ill a racy and vigorous style. Some of his views on 
politics arc refreshing reading. He has reached the 
bed-rock ot principles and fundamental truths, and 
his extensive reading and keen penetration is nowhere 
more apparent than in the chapter dealing with the 
Native States, where he has something very caustic 
to say of the Foreign Department, the Uritisli Resi- 
dents, and the Native Princes alike. The glimpses 
into the highways and byeways of British rule in 
India which the book gives arc not easily obtainable 
elsewhere. The w'ritcr's standpoint is emiiienlly catho- 
lic and judicious, and he is altogether free from racial 
nr religious bias. Mr. Ooviiida D.is is keenly coiisci- 
nii 9 of the elements of weakness and degradation in 
Inc Hindu religion as practically followed by us, and 
|n Ins book on Hinduism, of which he speaks in the 
nitroduction, he holds the iiiirr(»r before our eyes in 
1C more intimate concerns of scKial life. Thinkers of 
I Has are fiiuinl to be treated with 

by our adversaries, for they arc not 
Iv n I?*' “Isolators, but have thought and read deep* 
J aiui kept their eyes open, and have thus acquired 
country, title to be the spokesmen ol their 

'iiany excellent books consulted and referred 
* VC may add one or two. The c*travagiincc.s of 


our so-callcd ‘cHicient’ bureaucrats, and the large 
inciimcs they sometimes derive from little known 
sources, ultimately at the cost of the poor Indian 
taxpayer whose iulcrests they are supposed to guard 
with a paternal solicitude, have been thoroughly 
exposed in this book and may be further illustrated 
from .Mr. Kam^av .Macdonald'.s book on the Awaken- 
anil* John Law's book on Hyderabad. 
The former alludes t.) the apalliug waste of public 
mi)uev due to the absence of an independent audit 
dcpaftnuMit, responsible to the British Parliament 
abme. One ollLdal, he says, spent thousands of 
rupees in removing a tree from one corner of his 
house to another ; roads to olhcers* private residences 
have been built ‘literally of rupees’ ; railv;ay 
engineers cannot estimate costs within ten or twelve 
laiTiis of rnp.vs. Tne hopeless iiieompeteiice of many 
of the ruling princes has been truly referred to by 
Mr Otn’iiida Das as the cause of most of their 
iniserics, and the establishment of constitutional 
tfovenimeiit has been pointed out as tlie means of 
strengthening their p >sitii>ii in relation to the 
suzerain power. But suflicient emphasis has not 
perhaps been laid on one aspect of their lives \vhich 
is best brought out by the following quotation from 
Mr. Xevinson's Ihc AVir Sjnrit in f/id/a : Some 
wretched prince, whom we allow to retain on siitterancc 
the pomps and circiinistances of barbaric splendour, 
iust as an idiot heir is allowed a rocking horse and 

wooden sword by his trustees It is in the spirit of 

interested trustees for idiot children that the Biitisli 
Governnieiit gives the Maharaja the artillery to play 
with, and arms his handful ot troops with muzzle- 
loaders tlint I had despaired ol ever seeing m use. 
An ordinary and enfeebled rider might thus solace 
himself with pretty shows for a life of miserable 

impotence.justasXapolcoirs son played at soW>er» 

in the Austrian palaces. Such is the end of most of 
those who arc born t.. rule our NativeStates. haiitas- 
tic palaces in every siicet, marbe courts where 
fountains play all the summer, beduened elephants 
in lordly rows, liciewelled girls beyond the drciims of 
Solomon, studs of horses ceaselessly neighing, changes 
of golden clothes for every hour of the day and night, 
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heaps of ^roMen coin piled high in treasuries, drink 
deep as welN, cscpiisitc food selected from Paris to 
Siain—Oh, hut to be weak is miserable I” 

The b.'iok is very well printed on gord paper, and 
the prince, considering the slate of the paper market, 
is moderate. We have no (loiibt that the book will 
have a ready sale, and will soon take a recognised 
place in political literature. 

//. iNrilA’S I.MPKRIAL PaKTNKRSHIP AND 
OniKR SPKKC'IIKS, /jy //. //. the ;l//7//iO,/^ of 

JUktinir. III. The Wuhv MatJeshi ji/oi't /iutii : hy 
B. F. U'uifiu JV. Si mi p tit Ciiizenahip : hy 
(/. S. Ai nmitile. V. Rtitionale of Set/' (ioru'rnmetit : 
hy G. S. lihiite, Girirnoii^ Bombay. 1 7. The PrrNrms 
of Ii.'tiian Xative States : The ^'Kur/nitaB' O/pre, 
haugiilore. VJJ. Xaiive States ami Fesi-Uae 
Reforms: G. R. Ahhynnkcr^ /hyahhnsan Ft ess, 
Poona. VJll. The Case for Imiian Home Rin'e : hi 
N. C. Kelkar, The Indian Home Rnie Lea'.fne, 
Pooiia. price Rs. j. /A. Give the People back their 
(hvn y />' P. X. Bose. Calcutta. 

Mr. Montagu’s visit has resulted in (|uitc a crop 
of l)ooks and pamphlets on Self-govei nnient in 
British India and the Native States, and we arc glad 
to find that almost all of them reach a high standard 
of excellence. Mr. Montagu’s announcement of the 
goal of Indian administration being rc.sponsibic 
Gtiverninent was itself the result ol a (imckencd 
political Consciousness among Indians of all clas.»!ci*, 
and the announcement ha.s led to a further (juicken- 
ing, the result of which is manifest in the political 
literature ol the day. It is impossible for us, in the 
space at our comnianrl, to do justice to all the books 
on the subject which have I'eaclicd us. Some of 
them cover much the same ground, and all of them 
will amply repay perusal. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
is a sturdy patriot, and his choice as a repre.sciitativc 
of the Native I*rinccs at the Imperial Conference was 
amply justified. He did liis best to serve the cause 
of India, as liis speeches, now brought together in an 
excellent edition, abundantly prove. .Messrs, Wadia 
and Ariindale, in their ncatly-piinted pamphlets 
which have been brought out by the Theo.sopliical 
Publishing House of M.adras, dwell du certain 
aspects of national citizenship, which our voun'»-- 
men would do well to remember. Mr. Bhate's boolT. 
priced at annas eight only, belongs D) the jscries of 
publications undertaken by the Indian Liberal Club of 
Bombay, of which Mr. Paranjpe and others are 
members, for the political education of the Indian 
people. The Home Rule League of Madras have 
issued the Problems of 1 ml inn Native Stnlcs, which 
IS now in its second edition, and contains an intro- 
duction by Hr. Sir Subramaiiia Iyer. It is full of 
thoughtful suggestions, and is sure to be useful to 
those interested in the subject. Mr. Alihyankcr’s 
book rm the Native States is another excellent 
production. We make a few extracts from it : 

“The helpless condition of the subjects of Native 
Stales is undoubtedly very pitiable ; but under the 
despotic rule of their own chiefs and princes who 
are protected in their autocratic career hy the 
strength of the paramount power, it has hecome 
quite intolerable. A w’ritcr in the KnniaLak has 
very graphically narrated the present condition • 
There is no life, no real wakeful, purpo.seful, energetic 
ami progressive life in the vStates. Once famed for re- 
fuge of art and literature, they are now conspicuous 

fortheir intellectual inanition and soullessncss Among 

the greatest names of Modern India not even one 


can he claimed by Native States as its own. Our 
gnntrst judiiicians, public woikers, historians, 
^■cienti^ts, lawyers, orators, social reformers, all 
belong ic) some part or other of Briti6»h India. Three 
decades ago when there was a keen rivalry between 
natives and (<utsiders for distinction in practical 
stntc-craft ai^d when men had to act in the light 
of their own indeperdent judgment and had no't 
pieterleiit to follow, the States were able to produce 
seme first rale arlminisiralors and statesmen. But 
the etJi'diiions have changirl now, and the Diwan of 
to flay is genet. ally eill-er a glorified clci k or a ln.*>sy 
aiiuiliur f<r .a hardened Biiiish buieauciat. The 
innst. I'.iniiiisir.g young men are absorbed into the 
f llicfs of (iovmiir.eiit. where however their intelli- 
geiee wiil.cis aw'iiv. Tliirc is no rcope lor its 
lloweriig. and little talent is left in the States for 
public wniks and lileraiy piirsuil.s.’ Ti! the Native 
States niibt.dy is ^eiious or takes his roll seriously, 
with tile e.\eeption of few tnthusiasts who provoke 
smiles. Kverybody is playing a part. Adniinistra 
tifin, the aiiny, tlie secretarial are all eomuly ; iw.- 
body cares tor results or troubles himself about 
aiiylliing bill appearance and the pay -.vhicli it 
biii'gs, is anotlur very cpigramm.'itical (lebeii|)ti< 

(•f the present state of things given by M r. Clnolh v. 
The o called eiilighteniiunt and progress is nothing 
but an niireality and is ereatci] by inttreslul 
advtrti>C!iient. 

“The install. ition of .a Prince or Chief or ili-.* 
marri.'ige ceremony ot a Maliaiaia is always ni.iiie 
the occasion of a gathering of exalted (dlicers sin ls 
as the Viceroy, tTovernor, Resident and other liuni- 
pcaii oHicers aiK^entry in tht Stale. These festive 
occasions alloni a pretext for sti mptiious b.'iiwpieix, 
plc'isant sports, .and felicitous gaieties of a divi-tsi 
iicd character. N-iz irs are iircscnted on such occa'<i- 
oiis and no p.'iias are spared to make the guests hil 
comfortable and quite at home, The orflin.'iry 
globe-trotters .'tnd eoKl we.'ither tourists from I:ijio|ie 
ahvays come with introduet<a'y letter to vaiiou'^ 
Chiefs ami Princes all over India and enjoy tlicir 
unstinted hosjiilfility. liis lixcellciicy Lord Ainjitlnll 
bore testimuiiy to tliis in his speech at the Ka'-lnnir 
banquet. The Viceroy ami the Governor, after liif 
trying work at the Secretariat and the wt>riy of 
oliiei.al redtapism, find lel.'txatioii in their usu.il 
vi.sits to the Native Slates. Royalty is nowhere 
highly enicrtaincrl ami magnifieeiUly welcoiiud 'is 
in the Native States in Imlia. Tlic'se States vie witlj 
one another in tlieir receptions to an heir-appareiii 
or a personage of royal blood. His M.'ijesiy tlic 
limperor has retained a vivid impression of the ei^stlv 
and splendid reception given to him by the various 
Native Prince.s when he honoured them with his visit 
while in India. The Shikar enjoyed in the linniing 
excursions in the Native States is very rare and entrnls 
a licyivy drain (»n the resources of the Princes. 'll«e 
beating of the forest, the furnishing of camps in Hie 
wild jungles and the reception of the guest appreeiid'l. 
nllect the resources of a State. The Princes 
Chiefs in India arc made to serve as a part of retin 
in any triumphal procession of a Durbar such .'u* 
that held at Delhi. The _ picturesque dresses, radiant 
.lewcUcry, dashing equipage and the (piaint followers 
of the Princes and Chiefs in India, all moving «»> •»'* 
attitude of supplication ami htiniilily, produce n'j 
^ect which only a master of eercnion^r like* LomJ 
Cuizon can properly appreciate and utilize for IRC 
purpose of playing on the imagination of orient^ 
races. These royal appendages are purposely altin ’" 
cd to the present Darbars held by the reprcscnttdivi!» 
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uf the Crown to impress on the populace the idea 
of submission mid unfettered con(|uest. The Native 
States in India contribute to vaiious*i'ollicial and 
quasi-ofl'icial schemes initiated by responsible uibcers 
in India. The linpcriul Institute in London is a 
sorry spectacle of waste of subscriptions collected 
from the Native State.s. The Imperial Institute raised 
mainly from the funds of the Native States has very 
little to do with their well-bc in". The organizers of 
this institute betrayed the hei^’hl of in^ralitiulc 
when they lavishly spent their funds to eiiteitain 
Colonial Premiers and representatives who were in 
no w'ny connected with the intercs*t of the Institute 
and did not even care to write to thiir jiatrons the 
I’rinccs in India, wlui had assetnbkd in London on 
the occasion of the Koval Jul)iiec. Tlic DuO’ei in I'tind, 
the Victoria Memorial Piind and funds of this nature 
have received iiiiinificcnt help Ironi the Native States. 
The Native States have also fuithcud the objects of 
charitable institutions in the c<.'nntry. Universities, 
Colleges, Libraries, Miiseinns, Puldic Paiks ami 
Pispensaries have received valuable contributions 
Iroin Princes and Chiefs in India only for pleasing the 
(inYerniiient. The votaries of oiliciaMom and espeei- 
ally of tluise of an out-going Viceroy or a O(»vernor 
eouut niainly on the suppoit of the Native Princes 
for the erection of a statue of their favourite deities, 
la the world of sports, the Native States are to the 
front with tlieir spontaneous (.-*) oilers of pecuuiarv 
.'issistaiice. Tlic various cups and prizes awarded 
to the successful winners of races show the nature 
of tile support given by the Native Stales, The turf 
liinls a great patron in a Prince or a ('hief. The 
various (»ymkhanas have in the list ot their donors 
the various Princes and Chiefs who hardly participate 
in their advantages Some of tlic Gymkhanas have 
'not even the courtesy to admit those patrons into 
their sacred limits allliougli they aie nrit ashamed to 

receive Jielp from tlicni The Nafivc States have 

Ijcen used as pastures by vaiious Huropcaii coiii- 
jiaiiies who enjoy absolute monopoly in licenses, 
imiiing leases, and otiicr iacilities oi exploitation. 
Certain Luropeaii rums command the offers of some 
N.iiive States for furnishing medical slines, statio- 
nery, fill iiitiiije and siiiulry other articles reipiired 
lor eonsiiniptioii. pciipalctie juggler, a circus 
manager, a reciter or any vagrant hir lliat matter 
with any sort of ciedeniials in his pocket feeds fat 
on ilie re’souices of the Naiive States in his rambles 
throughout the country. All sons of uiiqiialiticd 
persiuis and w'orthless niedi« critics backcil hv chits 
honi influential otlicials find shclier in the Native 
Stales ami there plav pranks with an impudence 
wliieh a certificated beggar alone can comiiiaiul, \Yc 
have lately heard the scandal of some Political Agents 
PCI ying liic double function of coiiimissioii agents to 
various States in India and this evil is no dtjuht 
rampant in ninny parts of India, liven the wives of 
ciylaiii ofliccrs profusely iiieildlc with the nflairs of a 
Prince or Chief and at limes cliafieroii his spouse 
private life. In a few instances, this evil be- 
•’oines simply intolerable. The heaviest burden conies 
'-■(uii the ijuarter of ofltoial ‘ensements* of tlie political 
dopartnicnt. The systiin ol ]ieiipiisitcs is every day 
yolaling the niornl code even in the opinam ol 
such papers as the Times ol Itulia. The 

J mjea DO doubt very pcitincnlly reniaiks that the 
Conduct of certain political ofliceis living practically 
me at the expense ,of eertnin Native Princes ami 
^“ufs IS iin-Englisli.* It is reallv a gr<»ss abuse ol 
the responsible cllicers drawing fnt 
‘oarics should indulge in cnsenienls which are 


dishonourable to the instincts of a righteous and 
upright oflicer. The political riificcr ‘rides his 
horses, drives his carriages, uses his cooks, shoots 
his big game, spends money right and left on improve- 
ments lor liis nw'n luxury.’ We may multiply 
instances by adding that he uses his bunglow^ 
appropriates his furniture, commands his summer 
retreats, receives gilts, accepts presents and enjoys 
all things tiiat go to make up his life highly epi- 
eurian. Arc these not an indirect contribution to 
the Iimpire at laige ? .. The Naiive States serve as 
centres of recreation and pleasure to Luropran 
Olliciuls and travellers (ami political wcik-inders) 
in India. They «re the redeeming tea lures of the 
routine adininistration and alleviate considerably 
the dulness and insipidity' of the ollicial life in this 
country. .All these create burdens loo large for the 
Native States and the fact descrvci; recognition.” 

Poona is rightly regarded as the centre of Home 
Rule activity, and me blue book on Home Rule 
brouglit out by Mr. Kelkar seems to be the most 
authoritative exposition on the subject. It is nicely 
printed, and the paragrapl s have been numbered, and 
the whole matter has been thrown into a shape which 
can be easily grasped and reterred to. Here is an 
exirait, which shows the standpoint of the League. 
“A mere Reign ol Law will be useless if it is not 
accompanied by the three *P's' which are the 
cssentinls of national life, viz , Peace, Plenty and 
Power. No we have the three P’s, under Rritisli rule, 
ill a descending scale. Of the fust, viz , Peace, vve 
have quite an alnindance ; of Plenty we have less as 
has already been considered in a previous .chapter. 
And as tor Pf)wcr, we have absolutely none as we 
have presently shown. The Indian peofilc naturally 
aspire ti^ get a full measure of Plenty and Pow'cr, 
wdiile retaining Peace.’’ Again, “The State Secretary 
for India would entirely niisiinderstand his mission 
to this land, it lie tli*»uglit that his presence was re- 
(piircd tmly to arbitrate between a close-fisted bureau- 
cracy and an extravagant educated clas.-* as regards a 
elaim for decentralisation t)f mere adininistrativc 
business. Mr. Montagu is not looked to by India 
as a shrewil umpire who knows how best to settle a 
small bargain between two petty dcaleis. His task 
is not to apply the differential cnieiilus so skilfully ns 
to be giving to the Indian people something without 
really taking away anything ot value from the bureau- 
ciacv [whicii seems to be the essence of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis’ .seheinel- He would be doing injustice to him- 
self if he did noi regard himself in as responsible a 
position willi regard to India as Lord Durham was 
with regaril to Canada or Sir Henry Campbcll- 
IJaiinerinaii with regard to Sonlh Africa. Here were 
instances in which political discontent was as deep ns 
it is now in India, and in which the grant of full 
responsible govcrnineiit was recognised as the only 
real and abiding solution of the problem of pacifying 
the nation. Then the theory of instalments was 
simply regarded as out of the (|ucstion, and the same 
must be the case with India also. The minimum as 
cnihodied in the Congress League seheme is the 
minimum that India must receive il she should begin 
to feel that she is really a partner in the Empire and 
not a iiienial drudge ; if slic shouhl rise to the required 
pilch of mthusiasin to put forth all her energy and 
lesouiccs for the cause of the Kmpirc and share, in her 
own right, in llie gl o v of the linipire.” 

Ill Mr. P. N. I’.oae’s pamphlet, addressed to 
the Vicerov, a so»Mewhat dilTcrent note is struck, 
lie is a pessimist, if ever there was one, and 
thinks that the Indian nation, instead uf being 
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born, is cijin;;, that the movement for the 
uplift of the so-called backward classes is promot- 
ing sectarian strife, and though superficial signs 
of progress and advancement are to be seen every- 
where, “the blight is over all—the blight of famine, 
of plague, of malaria (and a variety of diseases 
almost unheard of before) ; the blight of discord, of 
drunkenness, and of litigation.*’ On the lawyers he 
is particularly severe, and it is true, as Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald says (we ofler the extract to Mr. Bose for 
whatever use he may make of it) that “the struggle 
for existence which rages in the lower grades ot the 
Indian bar makes the reform c f witnesses impossible.” 
But those who, like Dr. Naresli Chandra Sen Gupta 
and others, are engaged in researches in the field of 
ancient Hindu Law, assure us that the evidence of tlie 
Codes, commentaries and dramatic literature and the 
pictures of social life to be gathered from the epics 
and the Puranas all agree that things were not itiiicli 
better in ancient India. Mr. Bose falls back on his 
theory of village scM-governnient, and loudly calls 
upon the government to apply this panacea in order 
to restore the people to their birth-right and 
rehabilitate their ancient prosperity. Local 
self-government is an important item in the 
programme of political reform advocated by the 
Congress, but the self-contained rural Punchayets of 
yore arc no more capable of being resuscitated than 
the modern steam engine can be replaced by the 
windmill. The world must advance along the lines 
of democratic equality, industrialism, and greater 
social complexity. To reduce civilisation to elemen- 
tary priftcipics and methods, in the wake of a fantas- 
tic simplicity, is impossible, however much the process 
of advance may be painful to us. We can only grow 
strong through our travails. To organise and 
increase our cflicicncy, we have to live strenuous lives, 
and while all due effort must be made to preserve 
the spirit of our ancient ideals so far as possible under 
modern conditions, we must nut backslide under 
the lure of a false and visionary ideal of a past golden 
age. A rational pride in our past, combined with a 
strenuous endeavour to acejuire all that is best in 
modern culture and life, will alone prove our 
salvation. 

X The PUKLic SKRVicKS OP India . by II inlay 
Nath Kiinzru^ member of the Servants of India Socie^ 
ty. Allahabad, igij. Ten annas. 

This is mainly an analysis of the recent Report of 
the Public Services Commission. That the writer is 
a member of Mr. Gokhalc’s society is ample proof of 
the care and industry displayed by him in this com- 

g nation. It will prove a useful aid to the stud,v of the 
eport and should succeed in exposing the reactionary 
suggestions of the Commission. 

XI. Suicide a.s a problem in sociolooy : by 

N, G. Damle^ Poo?! a. XI f. Preservation of Covos : by 
Sailendra Krishna Debt Calcutta. Kill. The Source 
of the Institutions of Jud and their' lastinyr effects: 
by N, IS. P argil. 

The aim and scope of these little brochures will 
be evident from their names. 

XIV, Moonlit Lilies : by J. R, TulJu, Indore. 
/Q17. 

These lucubrations deal with the administration 
of H. H. the Maharaja Holkar. 

X V, Castes IN India : Bombay t Printed at the 
British India Press, Meegaon, igtj. 


This is a reprint from the “Indian Antiquary,” 
May 1917. The writer calls caste an ‘unnatural 
institufioii,’ and well may be call it so, since it is to 
be found nowhere else in the world except India, and 
surely we cannot think that India alone is the re- 
pository of all the world’s wisdom in sociological 
matters. According to the writer, exogamy is the 
only characteristic that is peculiar to caste, and he ' 
regards Suth enforced widowhood, and girl marriage 
as so many means for the perpetuation of the institu- 
tion. Originally there was only one caste, but inspite 
of the conipu.site make-up of Hindu society, there is a 
deep cultural unity. The essay is very suggestive, 
and should prove stimulating to those interested in 
the subject, as all Hindus should be. 

0 . 


Prof. Rushljrook Williams, of All S luls College, Ox- 
ford, University Professor of Modern Indian History in 
the University of Allahabad, has written a small book 
entitled *A Primer of Indian Administration’ (publish- 
ed by R. & J. Cooper, Rombay, pp. 1-iO). The book 
is evidently meant for boys intending to appear ut 
the Matriculation exaniin.alions of the Indian IJiiiver- 
silics. There is no dearth of such books in the book 
mart of India today and they are of varying excel- 
lence. They arc all intended to implant in ihe minds 
of young scholars an idea of the principles on which 
adminisirntioii is carried on in India and finally to 
make them loyal citizens, with the word “loyal” 
uttered aloud and “citizens” in an inaudible whisper. 

In free countries the Slate supervises the education 
of the young with a view to make them patriotic 
citizens but in India pure patriotism is a crime and 
love for the powers that bo must be cultivated at all ^ 
costs. It is in this attempt that history is garbled 
and facts arc made to lie. The universities in India 
therefore should particularly scrutinise br)oks like the 
volume under review before they arc placed in the 
hands of the young. 

Prof. Rushbrook Williams seems to have begun Iiis 
work with a sense ot supreme self-complaisance in 
what his countrymen have achieved in India. No- 
where in his picture of the Government of India is a 
dark spot or patch to be foun 1, everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible regimes. If he had 
stopped at this it w'ould be excusable, for does he 
not owe a debt of gratitude to the bureaucracy ! But 
there arc some passages in the book wliicli deserve 
the special notice and careful attention of education- 
ists in India— and they are of such vital importance 
that the book stands or falls on their merit alone. 

Ill chapter 1, while briefly sketching the early his- 
tory of India up to the time when the British entered 
the political arena, the author attempts to account 
for the downfall of the Moghul Empire. Discussing 
Akbar’s policy the writer quotes a passage from the 
Imperial Gazetteer to the effect that “religious tolera- 
tion and a desire to conciliate and include w’ithin his 
system the Hindu population were the keynotes ol 
Akbar's Government.” Coniincnting on this the 
author writes: “In his own day this^plan was 
completely successful, but it lias often been (|UCstioned 
[ By whom ? Reviewer. ] whether his tolerant policy 
was not rather a source oi weakness than ol strength 
to the Empire. The admission of Hindus to high 
oBiceonan equality with Muhammadans certainly 
helped to create jealousy among members of the 
dominant creed and weakened their feeling of religious 
enthusiasm and their sense of common interest. 
Aluiiigir, Akbar's successor, fully realised this and 
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attempted once more to make the Muhammadans a 
compact class possessed of all the chief oflices of state. 

But matters had gone too far Thanks to his great 

ability and treinendom energy he was able to keep 
these troubles in check during his life time : but after 
his death they overwhelmed his less able descendants.’* 
(Page 4.) So it was the magnanimous Government of 
Akhar rather than the bigotry of Aurangzeb^ that 
brought about the downfall of the Mogul Empire ! 
Professor Williams has justified his appointment by 
the discovery of a new historical truth. The bureau- 
cracy should take their lessons from the writer and 
the Indian students should be taught to think that 
there would be nothing wrong if In lians were exclu- 
ded Iroin ail high oihees or Iroin participation in the 
Goirernineiit of their country 1 On tlie contrary, 
tlie British Indian Empire would be weakened by the 
admissiou ot Indians to high oHices as the Mogul 
empire was weakened by the aduussioii of Uimlus to 
high oHices I “Kighteousness exalteth a nation” is 
only a Biblical saying and has grown out-of-date. 
'I here can iio more be any invidious comparison 
between the Mogul rule of .tkbiir, with his Huidii 
(jciierals and lliii<lu riiiaiice iiiiiiistcr.^, and t)ic modern 
Governineiit of India with their tlieory of the 
corps d'clitc. A new pliilosopliy has been propound- 
ed and adherents and chcLis wouhl not be wanting. 
This is all very well so tar as Prof. Kushbriiok 
Wdliaiiis is coneeriied, but what about the poor 
Indian youth ? Is he to be taught this new philoso- 
phy, is he to be nurtured on this “rank contagion,” 
as Milton would say ! 

At page of the book the author discusses the 
ediieationul policy of (^jvernmeiit with relation to 
the Anglo-Indian community. The author writes : 
"Government has recognised that the domiciled 
European or Eurasian i.s depemlent on a special 
degree upon the education he receives lor his iiiain- 
leuaiice, us he cannot compete on eipial terms with 

inetiibcrs of the Indian coniiiuinily Govcruiiient 

accordingly has pr»jeecded on the principle of encour- 
agiiig all European .«cliouls with liberal Grants.” 
lleie again the divine right of the Anglo-Indian has 
been preacbed. It is an uttempt to justily what is 
indefensible. It atteiiipts to s'.iow that the artilieial 
protiiinence of the Anglo-Indian comiiiuiiity is not 
«»nly natural but that Government is just in treating 
them with .spcc/a/ favour in the matter of their cduea- 
tion. Ill other words that Governinent is justified in 
spending nioie lor the Anglo-Indian li )y than lor the 
Indian student for the reason that the tormer wants 
aitificial props in the struggle lor exislcnee. Every- 
body knows that the Indian taxpayer brings more 
revenue to the colVers of t loveriiinent lliaii the Ivur.'i- 
sian or the Anglo-Indian. But Government spends 
very much more per head on a l;urasian lad than on 
the Indian boy. All this may lie state-cr/</f, but poli- 
tical philosophy should not find justification lor it- 

Tlicii again this policy cuts the Indian both ways. 
Everybody knows that the Anglo-Indian is the 
hivoured child of Government. A glimpse at the civil 
lists will show that they predominate in all the 
higher services which in ollicial language are ‘recruit- 
ed exclusively in India.* No one need be told again 
lhat ill Railways and other iion-ollicial avenues ol 
employ men t the employers take the cue from the 
givcrniuent departments. Now if over and above 
these advantages the Government provides special 
facilities for education and technical training to Eura- 
sians, it might as well stop the higher education of 
fiff ^ would not grudge the superior facilities 
ailordcd to Eurasians if (^vernment cave equally 


good facilities and scope to Indians. But the State 
has no business to favour one community at the 
expense of another. It is grossly unjust and fraught 
with disastrous consequences. 

Next I pass on to the author’s remarks about the 
Permanent Settlement. Regarding the genesis of the 
system the author writes : "In order to avoid the 
vexatious character of these annual enquiries a five- 
year period was determined upon, in 178(> a settle- 
ment fir 10 3'eLirs was agreed upon and in 1703 the 
settlement was declared permanent.” N'lt a word 
has be^n said about the real origin of the Permanent 
Settlement, as described in the February number of 
the Modern Keview ; no mention is made as to how 
the aniiuil settlements by their rapacious demands 
had aim ist wiped oli the landed aristocracy and how 
speculatoif.s were stepping into their shoes to rob and 
oppress the tenants. Nothing is said as to what 
hand the E ist India Company's servants hud in pro- 
ducing the famine which preceded tlie permanent set- 
tleiiieiit. N I mention is iii ide of the fact that at the 
time of the settlement in 17Si> more than SO per cent 
of the produce had been assessed as land revenue and 
that for about a century the B.mgal landlords paid 
more than ever has been paid by the .Vlalguzars and 
Z iiiiiiidars elsewliere. No mention has also been 
made of t'le fact how British possessious in India 
were extended ami consolidated with the help of 
funds obtained in Bengal after the Permanent Settle- 
ment. rile writer however does not forget to add in 
the strain of his bureaueritic patrons that “the state 
derives no benefit as cultivation improves and the 
land revenue bears only a nominal relation to the 
value of the land it is supposed to represent,” 

1 have dealt with these passages at some length 
only to attract the attention of my countrymen to 
the book which is meant for the instruction of their 
youth. If students arc fed on half-truths like those 
quoted above they can never grow to their full height 
intellectually or iitherwisc. 

Before I close I shall point out one or two slight 
inaccuracies in the book. .■\t page 64 of the book it 
is stated that the original eorivictions of the District 
Magistrate are subject to the revision of the District 
Jadji'c. It is not the District Judge who exercises 
this jurisdiction in criminal cases but the wSessions 
fudge. At page o2 the author ineiition.s that the 
\isscssiiieiit of land le venue is one of the duties of the 
Collector, it is not so. The Settlement 0/Iicer as- 
sesses the land revenue, though the collector no doubt 
does the eollcciing. 

At page 66 while mentioning the various classes of 
prisoners it is staled that each el iss is kept separate 
Irom the other.«. So fir as I kiunv this is not true 
abmt •habitual offenders’ who are to be found mixed 
up with first olUnders in every jail and almost in 
everv gang. G«>vernmcnt, however, contemplates pro- 
viding separate jails for them. 

The book is well-printed and the arrangement and 
treatment of the various subjects are good. 

Ax Indian. 


Tub Calcutt.v School of Phv.sics fy C, V, 
Rnman M.A. Calcutta University Press, 

In this pamphlet the work done in the Calcutta 
School of Physics d i»-iiig the ten years from July 1907 
to June 1917 is briellv reviewed by the Palit Profes- 
sor Ten years ago tlicre was no real centre of teacU- 
iiiir'aiid research in Physics. Since then under the new 
regulations of 1909 %hc course of study in Mathc- 
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inatics anil Tiiysics oi the CalciiUa University have 
been much improved and the University Collcf^e ot 
Science has been ton tided. There are now, besides the 
Protessor, eijilit lecturers in Pnysics attached tt> the 
College, all of whom were first i)r second in the exa- 
niiiialioiis of their year. Many papers have been pub- 
lished by the school. In an appendix a list with 
brief abstracts is fji veil of twenty-live issued during 
the years 11)15, l‘J 10, 1017, and this is not all the 
work done by the school. Aliicli pro.tjre.ss has already 
been made and the future is full of promise. But 
iurihcr help is re(|nired. Weijiiotc from the concitid- 
injr paragraph ‘‘Our most ur]L{enL nceils" the folio wim^ 
passai^e : “First and foremost, I would put the neces- 
sity tor furiher eijiiippiiij' the lab oratories of the 
University Colle^^e of Science so as to give the fullest 
possible scope for tiie development ut the Calcutta 
School of Pnysics. VVe arc doing all wo can with the 
resources at our ilisposal, but if we are not ttj be left 
hopelesdy beliin 1 iu the great struggle for scieiitilic 
progress that will arise when the war is over, it is 
necessary that we should begin novv to prepare for it 
iu every pos.^ible wav. And i feel .sure that any help 
that i.s aliforded to us now will repay itself manifold 
in course of time. Tlie second great lued to which 
I wisi to draw attctitiiin is ilic piovisi>)n of icsulcnti- 
al accomodation in the premises of the I'niversity 
College of Science for the Profess )rs and st:id engaged 
ill research work. Such provision is in my o[)ini')ii 
indispensable if the best possible use is to be made of 
the time at the disposal of the workers. The thinl 
urgent need is the enlargement of the careers o^ien to 
our wdrkers." 

On Hkson.xnck Uadiation and thm Quantp.m 
Theory by T. A'. CliiitmayiinaiHium />..!, P/mvci/- 
ing of the Indian Association for the Cult hat ion of 
Science. 

The writer starts syith the hypothesis “that soon 
after the external radiation has begun to excite the 
system, if not even before, in the pcrmanenl configur- 
ation of tlic system Itself, the clectnms in the peri- 
pheiy of the atom arc revolving <me iu each ring 
round the nucleus, and one particular electron absorbs 
and emits light by passing from one of a series of 
stationary' states betweam two consecutive electrons 
to another series of stales between anoiher pair of 
electrons.” 

He further assumes that the force exerted by a 
revolving electron is correctly rcjirescnted by its 
time-mean value. This latter assuniptioii simplifies 
the mathcm.itical calculations and the writer deduces 
a formula for the difli rcncc of the frt(|uciicies of two 
successive lines in tlie scries of radiaiions. fie does 
not claim to have cr>mpletely explained tlie observed 
phenomena, but only to have toiiclied upon “the 
broad outlines of the snbjiet.” A similar explana- 
tion is suggested for the Kontgen spectra. 

SciKNTinc EDrcAiioN AND IndiVs Nkgi.kct 
OF Science by Feroj Din Murad Ji A., M.Sc. 
Scientife Society , J/. A. O Collesfet AliirarU. AV. /. 

This is the inaugural presidential address delivered 
by the Professor of Physics of the M. A. (). College, 
Aligarh before a meeting of the Scientific Society. It is’ 
marked by a genuine enthusiasm for science, which 
must have had a stimulating effect on the hearers. The 
'address covers much, perhaps too much ground, as 
will appear from the headings of a few of the sections : 
“Characteristics of the Indian Student,” “Defective 
Morality Rather than Science Responsible for War,” 


“Classiiicatiou of Sciences", "Psychical Research", 
“Utiliz itioii of Atmospheric Nitrogen”. These 
all. occur, with several others, iu the first of 
the four parts into whicii the address is divided. To 
discuss the writer's opinions on these questions, 
m.any of wiiicli arc very controversial, would require 
a long article. We must content ourselves with say- 
ing that he evidently read widely and thought scri- ^ 
ously, and the reader will find his views interesting 
whetiicr he accepts them or not. 

IRVNIAN INFLUENCE OK MOSLEM LITERATURE 
I RANSLvrED FROM THE Russian of Al. Ino.stran- 

ZKV wmi .SUinM.KMENrAUV ACKENi>ICKS by (!, K. 
\ art in I ft ^ T.irafjoreiva/ii Sons tli-* Co., Hominy. 

Mi'. Nariman lia.s produced a work which will be 
very uselul to stu leiits of Islam. Probably there are 
not many people in India, whether Indians or 
1*^ iglish, wh I arc able to read M. Inostraiixcv's 
work ill the original, but there must be many who 
will be glad to have the opportunity of making them- 
selves avapi lintcd will) liis rescarciics in h^iglisli. He 
sliew.s L'l.'it in many puns of Persia llie old ciiltiirc 
pcr.si.stcd af.er the Aral) con. I'l^tst. Tne Parsi priest.s 
Were t.ilciMic I, an 1 tiic I’d si. in (listori on who wrote 
iu Arabic went to tnem t>)r iiiforiii ition. It was 
especially tiic etiiical an i didactic il works of tlic 
S iss ini.an peri ) 1 tli it inil icnccd Arab liieraturc as 
the Kassian aUilior slicw.s in decaii. 

More than hall the b »)iv is taken up by the appen- 
dices .Mr. .X.iriiii in iias a ided. Two <»f these arc 
translated from Lite Ocrmria of Nohlekc. riu-y bring 
together inl'irm ilion al).)UL tiic old I’crsiaii lileratiiiv 
and Islam which i.s .scat tereil in many books. 

In his prcfiice Air. .Nariman remarks, ".Nowhere in 
India i.s available to a rcsearcb scholar, a complete ^ 
set of European publications in Arabic, which a lew 
thousand rupees can purchase. 

The Beauties ok Uh.am by Mithammad Sarfar.f 
Jlnsain (Jura, Calcnlia, 

Tlii.^ is a book ol a very dilVereiiL character I'rvnn 
the above. It i.s n.it of tlic sliglite.st use lor sclMLai<, 
but tl.e general reaiier may ohtaiii from it a little 
accurate inform ition mixed up with mucli riiliiiisii. 

U. C. 

S.\XSKKlT-GU|R.VlT-IjN(;USir. 

The Vkiddhiuhandrmi Jain Saihia’.s ruiii.ict- 

TION, VOJ.UAIeJI. /J^i(ltf of the b'out, '^UrUny.i- 
Fr.idijia^'' Sanshrit text ieiih (Jiijrati and l\n]x!t<'i 
Irnnslnlloit'i an t short iframmatical and explanatory 
notes in h'.n MiHiy.by S.iat Motilul .Mnljibhai, 
Hanorary Secretary, Vriddhiehandraji Jain Sah/ia, 
pnldisheit by the Vriddhiehandraji Jain Sabha, 
Ilhabna^ar, ’i*p. y.j. l^rice u 6 o, tostatre'extra. 

The original text is composed of only Bfi Sanskrit 
verses which arc apparently a production of an 
immature writer ami so aie not free from even 
comiiioii grammatical errors, and wc need not speak 
of its other merit. H. The author, wc arc told in tin. 
preface, is an ancient one, even the iiame of wiioni is 
not kuown. Mr. Muljibliai dues not also Siiy whether 
the name “llridaya-l'radipa" is given to the bo«)k by 
him or its real autiior. The main subject of tlie book is 
the dcscriptiiiii of bliss arising from deep concentra- 
tion by indilTet'cnce to worldly objects. Iherc is 
nothing of Jainism in the text, yet the ti'ftoslator has 
based his explanatory notes, which are nothing 
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superfluous, on that. Gujrati Lranslation is made by 
Muni-Maliraj Vtdyavijayaju. We wish to have belter 
books published by the Sabha unlike the one lying 
before us. 

VlDliUSHEKIIARA BhATTACHARYA 

Hindi. 

Sapta Saroj, ^hreeyuta Praimehand, pub- 
lished by the Hindi Pustak Aj^enry, Gontekpore. 
Crown Svo, fp. 141, Pi ice-- as. 12. 

This is a collection of seven very nice short stoiies 
hy one who has made a name in this held in the 
Urdu Literature. His short stories written in Urdu 
are universally appreciated. His entry into this new 
field is welcome. A few of the stoiies published in this 
volume we remember to have rearl in Urdu also, but the 
large number we find in the book for the fiist time. 
The ghlims are all very instructive and they depict 
some of the most significant human characteristics. 
We highly commend the book. 

MoTi M.aiial, hy Mahtha Deva Xaravan 
Prasad Sin^h. Piddished hy Messrs. Ilari.ias 
Co., Harrison Hoad. Calcutta. Cnnvn tVr o. 
pp. r2j. Price— as. tS. 

This novel will repay perusal on account of its 
interesting nature. There is not much of historical 
and social importance in it. However, a son of 
Aurangz.'b figures in it and two women arc in love 
with him. One of them has a tragic end and 
another gets his hand. One general, Uakluiar is 
al.sri to be marked in tlie intricacie.s of plot^*, 

> which will certainly amuse the reader. The name 
"Moli Mahal’’ is given to tlie novel from the fact 
that the ex-Uinporor Shah Jehan celebrated the 
marriage of the hero and the heroine in the Moti 
Mahal where he was kept interned. 


Dhatri-Kakma-Prakash, by Pandit Shiva 
Chandra Vaidya of Hardwar, published by Kumar 
Devendra Prasad Jain, Praim-Mandir, Arrah. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 146. Price — Re. /. 

The author has a very noble ambition of making 
the art of midwi'ery known extensively in the coun- 
try. Ill this book he has given his scheme in brief and 
he has also dealt with the subject of midwifery from 
an Avurvaidic standpoint in a very exhaustive man- 
ner. 'i\Inny valuable suggestions and medicines arc 
given. The book is certainly very useful. 

Hai.ika-Vinov, ly a Jain ^lahila and luhlished 
by Kumar Devendra Prasad Jain. PrAm-Mandir, 
Arrah. Croicn lOmo. pp. 44* Price - as. 2. 

Highly suited for small gir!.«. The language is just 
adapted to their understanding and ta.slc. 

I’adakpan, puhlhhid by Kumar Devendra Pra- 
sad Jain, Praim-Mandir. Arrah. Cn>U'n lOmo. 
pp. fts. Jyue—Rc. /. 

It contains 2 <i very nice poems on varied subjects. 
Both the poetry and'get-up arc lovely. However, the 
book is pticed a little high. Some of the poems arc 
on the lines of certain poems in other languages. We 
commend the publication very much. 

Kasiriya-Siiiksha, hy M'. Xara\an Rajaram 
Soman and published hy the Setretary, Grantha- 
Prakashak Sami/i, Ju a a res City. Crosvn Sro. pp. 
42. Price — as. 4. 

This is a Hindi translation of an address hy Mr. 
( 1 . S. Ariindale to the Vaishya Chhatra-Saminilan of 
Madras. It contains very 'oiigiiial and practical 
views of the illustrious thecsophist on mitionul edu- 
cation. The translation of the short introduction to 
it by .Mrs. Besarit has also been subjoined. 

M. S. 


Ai.kv-Manoiw, hr Mahtha Drva Xarayan 
Prauul Sini^h. ru'dished hy Messrs. Hat Idas 
Co. 20!, Harrison Road. Calcutta. Cr,arn Sv->. 
pp. nr. Price -As. ./. 

The talented author teema to have a fascination 
for a story <if the aforesaid nature and this honk 
two heroines are made to full in love with one hero. 
The plot is however carried 011 in a ililLrcnt wav ainl 
ends in a complete tragedy. The tuiwl is certaiidv 
interesting. 

f'llHATISGARH HuI SIIAN K WOrAPHYAV Mk. 
lliKAi.AL, hy Pandit f.ochan f'ra>ad PanJai\a a*id 
printed at the Hitakarini Press.. • Jullatp t\. 
i colon Svo. pp.Jt). Price — H'd meniicned. 

The author has in nice and simple larguage tried 
to save ^ from oblivion a rcnllv deserving man, 
whose biography has been narrated briefly in the 
*ook. Mr. Hiralal died young and vet wrote iiianv 
books during his short career. 

Saral-Vakya-Urithakkara.v, published hy Air. 
Pmprasad Misra. Dikshit pitra, Jubbuhose. Crown 
Svo.pp.j,, Pria-as.Ji. 

TU:.. »- • ' 

book which deals with (he mode of ana- 
icea in Hindi. Though the subject is 
ioiuc Hindi Granimnr, a special book on 
ill be welcome to school-boys. 

40 H -11 
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nujARATI 

.Ma.VVV VICHAR ANM- TK.M SlIMUIO 

by Cidyarthi Phimashankar 
Phitralal Shai ma, primed at the Gujarat Pnntinjr 
Press. Ahmedahad, pp. Papa Cover. Price 
.'If. «V. (/niS). 

This honk contains the lranslation of James .Allen’s 
••As a Alan Thiiikeih,” ami •’Out from the Heart.” 
The translator savs that he is a student in the 
Matricidalion Ulass and is iweiUy yeais old, and his 
mother tongue is not Gujarati. He was much aftect- 
ed by reading the UerMau and Hindi versions ics- 
pectivelv ;»f the two books, and he asks his readers 
mrt to consider his age, a ihscpialilication, btcausc 
Macaulay wrote pocirv at his a«e, and a still 
youiigersliulent or the Central Hindu College wrote 
verses fit to find a place in the College Magazine. 
The translation is no doubt well done, though the 
depths of ideas of the author are beyond the capacity 
of inimalure minds. 

PAUistiAi) Triveni by ■ Vydyarthi 

Bhimshankar Shnnn,i,pi Mid ai iht Shrihrishna 
PrinCinf; Press, B.>/nbay, //. jA‘- Pafer Cwer, 
Price 4. (I'plt)- 
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There are three essays in the form of speeches at 
Conferences, all made in high flown language, and 
padded with extracts from well-known authors. The 
same student writer noticed in the preceding review, 
has pleased himself by trying to iniluence his fellow 
students by piloting them to this sort of pilgrimage 
to a literary Triveni Sangam. 

Kayada no Shiksiiak ift fir^), hv 

Jethalal D. Davi, printed at the Satyanarayan and 
Gujarat Print ino Presses^ Ahmedahad, Pp, 464, 
Cloth bound Price Rs, <?. {i<)iS), 

This bulky volume contains in (lujaruti the Cri- 
minal, Civil and Revenue laws ui the land, and is 
likely to prove useful to those who do not know 
English. It is sure to be appreciated in the Native 
States, where many of the vakils still study law' in 
Gujarati. 

GrjAK\T NO ItiiI'AS, by At mar am Motlram 
Divanji, R.A., Deputy Pduratinnat Inspector, 
Broach^ published by Prof, ti. A". Thakore^ 
Ilecretary of the Gujarati Sahitva Parishad 
Bhandol Committee, printed at the Jnanndya 
Printing Press^ Broach^ paper, orer, pp. j/j. 
Price Re, /. (^9/iV). 

The object of the Committee in selecting this 
subject for the purpose of translation is no doubt 
commendable. It wanted to furnish to (lujarati read- 
ers an authentic historical account ot the State 
of Gujarat during the Musalmaii period. Far that 
purpose it selected that portion of Ferishta’s Persian 
Chronicle which is conceriicd with Gujarat. At his 
best, Ferishta in Persian neither furnishes elegant 
reading nor graceful style. He is inelegant, iingrace- 
lul, rough and at times ungrammatical, and this- 
translation is a faithful one in all those respects. In 
addition it is full of pranks of printer's devils ; several 
Persian words and phrases are reproduced bodily with- 
out any explanation, and those which were found ditii- 
cult to translate, skipped over. The genius of the style 
remains Persian, and a Gujarati reader unacquainted 
with it, would tail to follow the literal translation of 
such pure Persian phrases, as that “the carpet of 
friendship was rolled up.” Further the translation 
could at least have been made more useful and also 
interesting by adding notes, such as are fbuud in 
Vincent Smith's works. We regret wc do not find 
much in the book on which to congratulate the Com- 
mittee. It was possible to make it readable. 

K.'.M.J, 

Marathi. 

Gurjar Wir Anaiiii. : by JFafjjon Shridhar 
Bapioe, Published by Tntya Neminath Panifal^ 
Girjrnon, Bombay. Pp. 4SJ, Vricc J\s\ 2 ’ 

This historical novel is issued by Mr. Piiiigal as 
no 15 of his series— The Saraswangmaya Ratna 


Mala. It deals with the stirring times in Gujarat 
of the tenth century when the country was freed from 
foreign domination of Bhu wad Chalukya by heroes 
like Chavdn, Anahil, Ajaya, etc. Mr. Bar we shows 
himself to be a practised craftsman of the story 
teller's art and he puts in some very fine descriptive 
writing, flic dramatic situations arc well bandied 
and the interest of the story never flags. In shorf,^| 
it is a novel to be enjoyed and is one of the success- 
ful novels of the season. 

BiOcnK.\ilc Vaidyak, by V. M. Kulka/ni. 
Published by Roy and Co, 18-20 Knlbadevi Road, 
Bombay. Pp, Price Rs 2. 

Tiiis is a pocket inanuil in Marathi of Dr. 
Schuesslcr's biochemic system of medicine which h 
gaining so many adherents in Maharashtra. There 
arc already two or three books extant in Maratin 
on this subject, but Mr. Kulkurni’s book seems 
to be better than any Mr. Rulkarni brings to the 
writing of this bonk his experience as a practitiuiur 
of this system for over lio years and has given ;» 
number of Ids instances ol cure of remarkable casc». 
He has also judiciously incorporated matter iruni 
many .standaid treatises on the system and the latest 
researches ol Drs. Sterling Saiinder, Von dcr Golt, etc. 
Mr. Ivulkarni liowcvcr has not treated adc(|uaU‘ly 
the theory ol Schuesslcr liai dismisses it in a few 
p.'iges and then goes on to treat of materia mcdica. 
To hegintiLMS therefore Kulkarnt's book may not on 
first reading appeal so much as the other treatises 
ill Maruilii. This should be remedied in a second 
edition which wc trust will soon be called for. The 
price seems to us to be a trilL* high. 

WvAWVIiAKfd'VOGi KaYADa, I'AKf I, by Ram^ 
chaadr.i IFamun Kane, Vakil, Rra/idole, Ea<t 
Khiindcsh. Ip 222, Price /-S. 

This book is on the model of similar bor^ks in 
English like Mwery man his own lawyer', ‘Law for 
the Million', etc. It treats of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law, Contract, Transfer, Dcccaii Agricuilurists’ Relict, 
Stamp, Registration, Court Fees, uiul Limitation Acts 
and the Civil Procedure Code, in a manual like this 
the information provided is bound to be fragmentary 
but we think more information ab )Ut Hindu Law 
ought to have been given. The topic ol adoption 
should have b en treated at more lengtii. Mahomed- 
an Law might have been left out of this book alto- 
gether as nut rerpiired by Deccani people for whom the 
book is primarily intended. Such of the information 
as is given is accurate but in many places illustrative 
examples should have been given to leave no room 
for niiibigiiity in the minds ol laymen. 

The printing and get up of the book leave nothing 
to be desired. We hope this book should find a ready 
sale as there seems to be a gener.il want of such a 
book. 

S. B. Arte, m.a. 
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A MOTHER’S CRY : 


Bkino TiiK Memokial of the Mother of State Prisoner 
Jyotishchandra Ghosh to the Viceroy. 


VVe have received a copy of the memorial 
submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Govcriior-Geiieral of India by the 
heart-broken mother of state prisoner 
Jyotishchandra Ghosh, m.a., for publica- 
tion. VVe print it lielow. 

To 

His Excellency Eiird ('iultnsfotil, 

ViccTuv and Oovernor-Ocneral of India, 
Delhi. 

(Through His Excellency Eoid 

Konaldshav, (iovernor of B3ngal) 

In this MATTiiK OF JvorisiicacNneK Giiosii m a., 
a state prisoner, at present contined in the Lunatic 
Asylum, Berhatiiporc Dist. Miirshidahad, under Reg. 
Ilfol 1818, Srceinutty Daksliayoiii Dassi, mother of 
the above named State prisoner, Memorialist. 

The luimbie memorial of Dahsliayoni Dasi 
.Most KKsrBcrFULLY SiiHWKTii : 

1. That after the memorial, dated Dth I'cbriiary 
flDlS had Ijcen written Your Excellency’s humble 
iHnnorialist's brother Habu B. I*. Mi tier went to 
Bjrliami) ire on the lOlb February last to sec her son 
Jyotisli ('hundcr Ohosh in the Lunatic Asylum after 
(July receiving periiiissiou from the GoveriimeiU. He 
was there with jyotisli for about an hour and a 
half and watched him very carefully. The tlcscnp- 
tion of the condition ut jyotisli whioii she has 
rcoeivcil from him is horrible, and will even melt a 
stone. 

U. Th.vt when her brother went there J>olish was 
lain straight on his back on a bed-stead in the cor- 
ridor of his cell, llis look was vacant. Ills haiis 
were almost grown grev. llis jawjs were firmly closed. 
He could not speak. His legs were stiff and erooked, 
most likely, paralysed. He could not walk, lie could 
not move his limbs. Jyoiish could iu>t rec.ignisc your 
ILei'lleiicy’s inemoriaiist’s bnitlier, nor did lie respond 
when he cried aloud by bis name. Babu B. B. Miller 
tried to attract the sight of Jyotisli fr»Mn ail direc- 
lions, but to no avail. He gave jyoiish a shaking, 
raised his hands, and in every pos.^iblc way examined 
mni and tried to attract his attention, jyotish had 
hein ill an unconscious statk, oblivious of his 
»:'>u'litioii and iRitBSPo.NsiVB ro all sis.ns\tions. 

d- That nn em|uiriiig from the Wai tiers of the 
•'syliim Babu B. H. Alittcr came to know that 
was ill that same condition for ilie i.\sr si\ 
•ovnis, since his transfer to the .Vsylnm and w.is 
i/ 1" AkTiFiciAhi.Y Fi*:n Vour lixcellencv'.s 

mnhle mcnUirialist had heard it belorc tha* thectoi 
Jy‘Hish had been alimist the same when In: 
as in the Borlmnipore jail, where, f-i.i, he was Auri- 


1. That it was then time for the breakfast of the 
inmates of the Asylum. The warders brought a little 
milk and a little liijuid of raw egg. a rubber tube and 
an instrument. Bcfi>rc the warders commenced to 
Iced Jyotisli they objected to the pri.sencc of my bro- 
ther Babu B. B. Miller ; but on his insistence they 
yielded. The instrument was forced into the mouth 
ot jyoti>»h, which was thus opened and then washed 
with a soliitioii of Permanganate of Potash. The 
rubber tube was then forced int«) one of his nostrils 
and more than a foot of it was entered. Through it, 
the egg and the milk were then poured down into his 
stoinacli. A little Tincture of Iodine was then paint- 
ed on his gum which was a little swollen. Thus 
jyotisli was fed. And he had been for the last sis or 
ten months fed in this way. WuRN all this was 
BRING m>NR NO CHANGE IN HIS C()UXTF,NAXCE WAS 
XOTICRO, .NOR DIU HR EVEN .MOVE AN INCH. 

5. That from what it has been actually found, 
Vour B.xccllcncy's humble memorialist believes 
that 

(I) her son is not only totally i.nsaxe, but in 
much more serious and critical condition than in* 
sanity ; 

(II) that the sensory cells of his brain have all 
been either dcsiroyed or paralysed ; 

(III) that Jvotish will R.xrlKE YERV SOON ; 

(1V| that it is .not niuR that lie is “feigning in- 
sanity’* c'is ha.s b:en ex pi lined by the Govermneiit of 
Bengal ; ...... 

(V) that it is .not trie that his 'physical condi- 

tion i.s satisfactory” as she has been informed by the 
Government ; . 

(VI) and that sh: is PuoForxDLY srsncious of 
the causes i»f his rrcseiit moribund condition which is 
iniich more app.illiug than nis.-inity. 

(i. That Vour Excellency’s liumfile iiuinorialist 

therefore fcivciitlv ps ays . 

(.'i) that Voiii- Excellency w..uld he graciously 
pleased to iuinicilialclv investigate into the case of 
hci sfMi Jyotisli ChuuilerGh isP pcr.soualiv ; ^ 

(!)) to order his iiiiuiediate removal to C.\lcutt.\ 
Meimcal CoLL‘;c.i:, wiiLie lie will be thoroughly and 
careluUy examined by uniiKiU inedic.al men and will 

lie unde'r their treatment ; 

(c) to nass orders that every posMolc incaiiw be 
adoptcil to restore him to bic and consciousness ; and 

to appoinl .V .MIXKI) n .AKi. of omciAL ANn 
non ofitciai. medical .MEN 1) thoroughly iiivestigatc 
into the CAUSE of his present condition— the coudition 
A.f “limc i.N devth” ,, ,, 

I'tir iliis act vM in rev aii l gr.i c vour li Jcelleney s 
Hu.nbic .Me ir.ri.ihs* as m duty hound siiall ever 


prav. 

Dated, L’»ili lebiy : IS. 


iSd ^ DxKSIlXV.xNl D.tssi. 
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NOTES 


Readiness to Suffer for an Ideal- 

The Reuter’s telegram printed below 
shows that, eonseiously or unconsciously, 
a great ideal lias loiind utterance. 

Koiitlon, I'cb. rj. 

A wireless Ujissian olli.'ial ine.ssH^e states that 
peace iiegi)tiatii)iis have ended. The Gciiii in capital- 
ists submitted condilinns winch were not acceptable 
to the Kussian revolution. The latter is unable to 
acquiesce in lurcible annexations or to sir'll a peace 
brin.'in;; sadness and oppression on millions of work- 
iiicii and peasants “We refuse to n;;ht a^^ainst 
Austrian and Oeriiian peasants like ourselves and 
demobili.sation has been ordereil, except of some 
detachments lor the defence of the fniiitier.’* 

It is not necessary for our purpose to 
discuss whether the Russians who have 
resolved neither to accept the terms offered 
by the force-proud Germans nor to fi^;ht 
them and their Austrian allies, are, in the 
circumstances of the case, right or wrong. 
The passions and interests of the hour 
. may lead the belligerents on both sides to 
subject them to ridicule, contempt, or 
angry denunciation, though their resolve 
may not have been due cither to pertidious- 
ness, or pusillanimity, or idiotcy. 

We wish only to speak in general terms 
of the ideal of non-submission and non- 
rcsistancc. If civilisation is really to 
justify itself and make real progress, some 
strong, courageous and great-souled 
people must make a stand ior the highest 
ideal of llumanit3^ which is human brother- 
hood and co-operation. Those who arc 
strong and able to tight must in the face 
of aggression refuse both to submit to 
the aggressors as well as tf) light the 
people to whicli llic aggressors belong. 
If. war ever ceases to e.Kist as a civilised 
custom, it will not be because of militarism 
prevailing against militarism, nor merely 
because of ilague confcrenecs instituting 
international tribunds and formulating 
international laws. Nations must be pre- 
pared to suffer and saeriliec in order that 
peace and good will may reign among 
men. The way to human perfection is the 
same for nations as for individuals. For 
a people, as for an individual, the highest 
good is neither mere existence nor worldly 
prosperit3^ It is to pursue the ideal which 
can be perceived when the soul is freed 
from passion, prejudice and self-interest. 


The spirit of a Mahavira,^ a Buddha, 
Christ, a Chaitanya, must fill the soul and 
life of a people as a whole before it can 
know the truth and live the truth and be 
saved thereb3^ If the crucifixioii of the 
ideal Christ has won for the Christ-ideal, 
if not for the Christ of history, the homage 
of souls intiumerable, it is only the cruci- 
fixion of a Christ-iiation that can win for 
it the true leadership of mankind. 

If those who are menaced decide neither 
to submit nor to tight, though they may 
have the necessary strength and courage to 
wage war, they may lose their property 
anU libcrt^'^ and be subjected to inhuman 
oppression and extermination ; but when 
the hour for dispassionate and enlightened 
judgment comes the^r would be sure to be 
recognised as a people who had found 
their soul and had the strength and 
courage to follow its promptings. The 
true Immortals among men are they who . 
loved, not tlie^' who hated. And truly/^ 
immortal among the Peoples of the cartH 
will be they who will suffer for the love of 
their Fellow- Peoples. 

Fellowship of^Peasants. 

The Russian revolutionaries : “We 
refuse to fight against Austrian and 
German peasants like ourselves.” In mak- 
ing this declaration, they recognise the 
indentity of interests of all peoples. This 
was recognised by Carlyle when he wrote 
in his Sartor Resartus : 

“What, bpeiikiii;^ in q lilt- iiimlti language, is tiic 
net purport aiul upshot of war ? To my own know- 
ledge, lor exiinple, there dwell and toil, in tlie Urilisli 
village of Diiindrudge, usually some five hundred 
souls. Krom these, by certain ‘Natural Enemies* of 
tlie French, there are .successively selected, during 
the French war, say thirty able-b)died men: 
Uuindrudgc, at her uivn expense, has .suckled and 
nursed them ; she ha^, not without difficulty and 
.sorrow, fed tliein up to manhood, and even irainec.1 
them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another h.tmmer, and the weakest can stand under 
thirty stone avoiidupois. Neveithcless, amid mucli 
weepmg and sorrowing, they are selected ; all dressed 
ill red ; and shipped away, at the public charges, 
some two thoiHand iii'lc.s, or say only to the sooth »1 
.'^pain ; and fed theie till wanted. And now to lh‘d 
same sp )t in the south of Spam, aie thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in liK« 
manner wending : till at length, after infinite eff **■•» 
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tlie two parties come into actual juxlaposilion ; and 
Thirty standti fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his 
hand. Straightway the word *Fire !’ is given ; and 
they blow the souls out of one another ; and in the 
place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world has 
sixty dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew 
shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel ? Busy as 
the Devil is, not the smallest ! i'hey lived far enough 
apart ; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a 
Universe, there wiis even, unconsciously, by Com- 
merce, some mutual helpfulnvss between them. How 
then ? Simpleton ! their Oovernora had fallen out : 
and, inste.id of shooting one aiiother, had the cinning 
to make tliese poor blockheads shoot — so it is 
in Deutschland, and hitherto in all ulh<!*r lands ; still 
as of old, ‘what devilry soever kings do, the (Irecks 
must pay the uiper !' 

War to end War. 

Mr. Lloyd George and other liritish 
statesmen have said that this is a war to 
end war. Now, if war he ended, will hero- 
ism too disappear from the earth ? Cer- 
tainly not. There is not less heroism in 
those who save, in plague epidemies for 
example, than in those who fight. And 
“moral equivalents of war”, as William 
James puts it, will continually he discover- 
ed. 

Heart of Russia. 

27ie New York Times writes 

*'NVe arc dark and i.nor.mt, and the educated 
peojde have’ always deceived Kussian soldiers 
have said over and over again, so our Petiograd 
correspondent informs us. rhere is, indeed »*une- 
thiiig of the pathetic in the case of these groping 
masses, with whom we grow impatient sometimes 
Ijccau^e of their reaction to the first inlluences that 
iomciipon them. Perhaps wc shall understand them 
better if wc attend to some of the anecdotes of the 
I evolution that arc now coming out in the French 
press. 

Take, for instance, the story told by -M. de Flers, 
associate editor of the Figaro, who is with the Russian 
troops ill Rumania. One of those sohliers* meetings 
winch have been fashionable under ‘ the new disci- 
pline’* ended in a rush of the men to a channel 
between two lakes, where nets kept the fish from 
passing into the larger lake, in which it w»)uld he 
more difficult to net them. They began to pull out 
and destroy the bairiers ami nets, erving, “Liberty 
for the fish !'* When some of their officers tiied to 
inieifore, a non-commissioned officer cxphiined : 

“Fish are (iod’s creatures like Tiien, and have the 
same right to liberty. Hut me i can talk and so h.ive 
in ide the revolution, while fish are dumb and can 
never make theirs. It is therefore our duly to aid 
them, because it is contr.it y to nature ti» pen them up 
in order to capture them easily and kill ihem.” 

Oil this the American Uditor observes : 
“Something very lovable and engaging 
about this kind of mind. But it is a little 
unfair to expect it to grapple in a large 
way with large public (picslions.” May 


be : but wc find in the hearts of these un- 
sophisticated Russians kinship with our 
Mahavira and Buddha who felt for all 
creatures. 

Another Russian Anecdote. 

The same paper gives the following 

Take, loo, the incident narrated by M. Nadeau of 
ihe 'I'emps, alimt how the workmen in a factory 
waited upon the engineers and informed them that in 
view of the new orcic- of things they must go down 
into the mines and work like the rest. Then followed 
this colloquy ; 

'Hie Engineers- -And who will do bur work ? 

'riie Workmen — Some of us will take turns in your 
offices. 

But what will you do there : 

The same as )nii do- -sit around, sharp pencils, 
and sii oke cigarettes. 

How many of the Imperial Services 
oflieers in India should go to Russia to 
learn home truths ? 

The next anecdote clinches the lesson of 
the one printed above. 

In the same spirit, the foun'ier and curator of the 
Ethnographic Museum at Petnigaid reprrts that the 
care-takers and cleaners there have iietitioned the 
Oovcrnnient for the suppiessior. of his office, on the 
ground “that a curator is useless in a museum, that he 
does nothing and co^ts money, as they who carry the 
keys, wield the fe^ather breoms, and clean the floors, 
are the re d curaiois.’* 

Allowances for Detenus. 

From the official replies given to ques- 
tions asked in the Bengal Council relating 
to the grant of maintenance allow'ances to 
detenus, the public have learned that such 
allowances arc not given as a matter of 
course ; the detenus have to plead poverty 
and beg for them, before they are granted. 
In this respect their position is more humi- 
liating than that of convicts, who get 
their food and clothing in jail without 
begging. 

Those detenus whose families arc, or 
are supposed to be, well-to-do, have to 
maintain these unfortunate men. This 
pieans that though the f imilies are depriv- 
ed of the earnings or other help which the' 
internees usal to render them in their state 
of comparative freedom, they arc obliged 
to spend money for their maintenance. 
Thus it amounts to a fine inflicted on the 
families. When there is sufficient proof 
against a man belonging to a well-to-do 
family to enable the police to prosecute 
him in a law court and get him punished, 
he alone is punished, not his family. But 
when there is no proof against such a man, 
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when he is a mere suspect, or when there 
is insufficient evidence against him and 
therefore he cannot be brought before a 
judge for trial and convicted, what 
happens ? Why, he himself is punished by 
being deprived" of his freedom, possibly 
ill-treated by police underlings and kept 
lor some time in a solitary cell, a /if/ /i/s 
fHmify also fire piuiishcdj as^they have to 
pay a fine in the shape of his maintenance 
expenses. BrieHj' put, it conics to this ; 
in some cases where, if there were sufficient 
evidence, only one man would have been 
punished, more persons are punished be- 
cause either there is no proof or such so- 
called proof as would not be acceptable in 
a law-court ! 

Help for Detenus and their Families. 

In this connection we draw the promi- 
nent attention of our readers, particularly 
those in Bengal, to the following passage 
in the letter which Abadi Bano Ahrlnl Ali 
Begum mother of Mr. Mohamed Ali 
wrote to Mrs. Annie Hesant in vindication 
of her sons 

Is it not a blot on our patriotism tlial even after 
nearly 3 years of the rigorous woiking of a hateful Act 
we have no organisatioo ilirit maintains a record of 
all interned persons, of the places where they are 
interned, of the direLtions in which their lib'irties have 
been restricted, of the ad iitionrd restrictions imposed 
for the most part without any reason being a<isigned, 
of the siibsislence allowances fixed for Ihein. of the 
families they have to maintain thereon, and of the 
additional assistance they need to keep up anything 
like the standard of living to which they were used 
before their internments, but wh eh is, so far as we can 
judge, hahilually ignored by Government m fixing 
their subsistence allowances. The maintenance of 
such a record, the collection of funds for the relief of 
the interned and their families including the proper 
education of their children, the provibion of such legal 
assistance as they m.iy need to make any representa- 
tions to Government, and generally keeping in touch 
with them with a view to f liter them up in <he ab- 
normally depressing londilions of internment and 
exile, and to save them from the abuse of authority by 
local officials who are sometimes even more incensed 
against them than ilie Govern iiiciu that iirerned them 
and are constantly desirous of imp j.sing hirllicr reslric- 
tions*by means of execuiive inlci preialion and secret 
offifial pressure on ihe pei*ple of the locality— these 
seem to me most iiigently c.dled hir. and I cannot 
think that there are any insniniomitab'e difficulties in 
the way of creating and maintaining such an organisa- 
tion. Along with this we may, of course, lake siich 
steps as we think proper to secure (he rtleasc of the 
interned, whether hy appealing 10 ilie law courts 
or to ’ the Ex-culivc itself or in the Uritish 
Parliament and public or hy appealing to our own 
people to share the suficiings of the interned in their 
hundreds of thousands. As I have said, my suns are 


luckily able to get such assistance as they need ; but 
others are not equally fortunate, and it is particularly 
to them that we should extend a helping hand. They 
have not figured prominently in public life, and while 
we agiute for the few public men. that have suffered 
for their public activities, these men, unknown to fame, 
are apt to be forgotten, although perhaps their suffer- 
ings are even greater, and no less undeserved. 

Bengal at present presents- the sorry 
spectacle of two parties calling each other 
liars. Why not both parties concentrate 
their attention on real service to the 
country ? 

Swedes to abritrate in Finnish Civil War. 

A very welcome piece of news has iDcen 
cabled by Reuter to the eflcet that the 
parties in Finland who were engaged in 
civil war, have agreed to accept the media- 
tion of the Swedes, and the latter on their 
part have consented to arbitrate. War, 
as Mr. Lloyd George recently said, is a 
relic of l)arb:irism ; arbitration is a civilised 
method. No peoples should fight before 
they have had recourse to arbitration. 

Scotland and Civil Service Competition. 

Scotland, says the continues to 

protest against certain recommendations 
of the Public Services Commission in 
regard to age limit and earl3' specialisa- 
tion. Ill mail week, the Glasgow University 
submitted a strongly worded memoran- 
dum on the subject, a summary of which is 
now before us. in regard to age limit, 
the memorandum lays emphasis on the 
fact that there is not the same chance of a 
sound election by choosing irom boys as 
by choosing from young men. 

“The present sysleiii,” it says, “eliminates the moral 
weakling and the spoon-fed prodigy, while no school 
examination could do so Only a perverted ingenuity 
would try to test in school-buys such intellectual 
qualities as ihe powers of reflection, of reasoning, and 
of criticism on life and its standaials and institutions. 

Hy universal consent these (pialitics are looked for at 
a later dale, and the studies in which they find 
theoretical expression— logii*. moral philosophy, eco- 
nomics, the theory of soci.il and political relations, 
ami even liistoiy— arc reserved for a more mature 
and balanced sUge o( inciil.il development. Quite 
logically the Goinmis'tion ( ills lliem all lexccpi his- 
tory) out id ii.s scheme of examination. Hut the 
neiessity fur doing so is ihe chief condemnation of 
the scheme. Xo (lu.ililics should count for more in 
the work ot an Indian Civil servant.” 

Discussing the proposed method of selec- 
tion, says our crin temporary, the tnenio- 
rnndiiin points out that the scheme clearly 
puts a heavy premium on early and 
narrow specialism. Here is the vigorous 
conclusion ol the memorandum 
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'The trutii is that the Commission in its desire to 
send out to India skilled civilian craftsmen is grasp- 
ing; the shadow and throwing away the substance, 
making expeit clerks, petty lawyers, good linguists 
All this were well if the greater things were not sacri- 
ficed for it. l-ut here they are sacrificed- from first 
to last ; and the nation cannot ntfoid that its premier 
service should be thus served. We may fail in India 
with the best brains and the best education wc can 
bring to its political evolution ; wq shall fail without 
excuse if wesei d out the nai row-minded, ill-cducated 
smart youngster of the type depicted, who is to he put, 
the Commission says, in » position of responsibility 
at a c« mparatively ear y ;»gt.’' 

Teacher’s Strike at Surat. 

More than a month ago (371 teachers in 
Surat district went on strike on account 
of their* starvation wages. We have not 
been able to Karn what happened to 
them, livery where teachers arc very 
scantily paid, the lowest grade earning less 
than cooks, peons and coolies. It is a real 
grievance and ought to be rcinedicd at 
once. It is a suicidal policy to pay teach- 
ers utterly inadequate salaries. 

Our Circulation. 

Some of our friends seem to lie under the 
impression that the monthly circulation of 
the Modern Review must be at least 10,000 
, copies. The lact is we print only * 1,000 
copies a month. In 1010 vve printed 
11500 copies. Not a volume is lelt. In 
1917 vve printed -l-SOO copies. Not one 
complete set is left. If we deserve a larger 
circulation and more advertisements, we 
shall certainly have both in course of lime. 

Discreditable Conduct. 

We do all we can to deknd our young 
men from any unmerited slur east on 
their name. We led ashamed, thcrcfoie, to 
read the following in a Calcutta Christian 
paper 

One sad accoiiipaniniciit of some ol the many 
meetings held in Calcutta we iccoid with very great 
URrel, mil that wa^ the ulllli^ciplincd ami im- 
nianticrlv conduct td many CHU'iitla students. Ou 
two occasions because the hall was so crowded that 
idl who wislieil to be present enidil not enter the hall, 
those o.utside of set purpose iiiiule it iinpossilile lor 
the nieetiiig lo beheld in the hull. On one of the 
occasions a distinguislietl Indian lady was the speaker 
nnd the crowd ol students outside deliberately drown- 
her voice in order to force her to address the 
tneeting outside. It is unnecessary to speak with 
condeiiinaiion of such deplorable conduct, so grave is 
the slur it must seem to bring upon the value of the 
education given in the university of which they are 
thembers. 

, The Humour of Boyhood. 

The headmaster of Eton College, Eng- 
‘£ina, contributes to the .Nineteenth Cen- 


tury some good stories illustrative of ‘The 
Humor of Boyhood.” Here is an example : 

“ Trace the growth of the power of Parlia- 
ment during the time of the Tudors.” 
A nswer : “In the reign of Elizabeth the 
Commons were always petitioning the 
Sovereign to marry : a thing they would 
not have dreamt of doing in the time of 
Henry the Eighth.” 

A Western on Western Civilisation. 

The kev. k. J. Campbell writes in liis 
book entitled “.V Spiritual IMgrimage” : 

am convinced llial our present materialistic 
civilisation is largely :i failure beCfiuse it exalts the 
machine at the expense of the man. It can give no 
coherent account of itself. If one were to ask what 
the purpose of civilization is nowadays there could be 
no obvious and ready answer — none at any rate, that 
could he expressed in terms of spirit. We have 
been for so long engaged in exploiting the material 
resources of the world we live in ih it we have largely 
forgotten to em|uire for what life itself was given us. 
As Alfred Russel Wallace points out in his book, 
‘The Wonderful Century’, civili/eil man has made a 
greater advance in the acquirement of power over 
nature during the last fifty years or so than during 
the two ihousjiiitl years precedmg. To wiial has it 
all come lias there been anything like a com- 
mensurate moral advance, or even an appreciable 
increase in the sum of human happiness ? It m ly be 
gravely doubted. The w.ir is the .Nemesis of our 
vain imaginings. We have pursued material good 
with a zest and a whole-hearted absorption unpre- 
cedented in the history of the race and now that 
very aptitude is destroying us. Science has turned 
'^procuress to the lords of hell,” and is filling the 
World with grief and despair. .Never was devilish 
ingenuity expended in the business of killing and 
maiming men as now ■, never were its fell effects so 
widespread and altogether app.illing in their fiendish- 
ness. Truly, as Dr. Richard Glover of Bristol said 
many years ago, there is soriielliing sinister about 
civih/.at;on.” Rp. 1315.139, ‘ A Spiritual Pilgrimage’* 
by R. J. Campbell. 

*‘ln a sense ibis war is the inevitable outcome of the 
ideals whereby Western civili/ ilion has been living, 
shows what it trusted in, and demonstrates its lack 
of spiritual consciousness ; in another sense it may 
mean the lecliricaliou of ihc^-e. Are we being saved 
by lire Ritt, p. 239. 

The above passages have not been 
quoted to enable every worldling among 
us to feel that he is superior to every 
Western man and woman. A man is to 
be judged not by the ideals of the best 
men of his country, dead or living, but by 
the ideals to which his own life bears 
witness. Most of us are as materialistic 
as most westerners, with this difierence 
that we are feebly and languidly materia- 
listic on a small scale, whilst they are 
strongly and energetically materialistic 
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Gii a large scale. The character of Indian 
civilisation may be spiritual. But the real 
question is, are we living up to it ? 

It should also he considered whether we 
are as ready as Western idealists are to 
admit our fault and reform ourselves. 

Caste in England. 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell writes in “A 
Spititual Pilgrimage** that in Ireland 
“There was none of the caste distinction 
that is so tenacious in England*' (p. 10). 
Of caste feeling in England he gives the 
following example : 

‘‘When Mr. Keir Hardie.'tnd a few of liis associates 
representing the Independent Labour Party, then in 
its infancy, came up (to Oxford) to address a meeting 
to explain their policy to a University audience, they 
were insulted, mobbed, and finally ducked, lliis 
disgraceful method of dealing with the exponents of 
unpopular causes was all too common in Oxfonl at 
that time and other times too, for that matiet I ’ p. ii8. 

We have more than once before shown 
that in many western countries, including 
Great Britain, there are class distinctions 
similar to, though not identical with, 
caste in India. These have not stood iti 
the way of those countries developing 
more and more perfect denrocratic institu- 
tions. So the existence of caste in India 
cannot bar our right to begin our journey 
towards the goal of democracy what 
Indian Home Rulers want at present do 
not amount to more than this right to take 
the first steps. That is what Englishmen 
would do well to bear in mind. 

At the same time Indians ought to 
understand that the democratic West is 
democratic, not because of, Init in spite of, 
caste, and that caste feeling is giving 
way to democratic equality there. What 
is bad in our country' does not be- 
come good if w’e can discover that there is 
something like it in the West. Moreover, 
caste in England is diflerent from caste in 
India in many important respects. British 
caste is not a socio-religious institution, it 
is not rigidly hereditary, there is no notion 
of “religions** or “ceremonial” purity or 
impurity associated with it. There is no 
insuperable obstacle in the way of any 
native of Great Britain becoming a priest 
ot a peer ; and, as a matter of fact, every 
year many persons become priests and 

lords whose anf:€8tors did not belong to 
those classes. 

Proposed Abolition of Liquor. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legisla- 


tive Council held at Delhi on February 20 
last, Mr. B. N. Sarma moved a. resolution 
about the abolition of liquor and intoxi- 
cating drugs. He did not urge immediate 
abolition. He only wanted Government 
to declare total prohibition as the ultimate,^ 
goal of its policy. Twenty members voted 
for and 33 against the resolution. Drink- 
ing is prohibited in the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jaina, Musalmau and Sikh scriptures, and 
is not a general social practice among the 
followers of any of these religions. Some 
classes drink openly but they belong to 
the lower orders of the people. In any 
case, it is only the small minority who 
drink. It is quite possible and easy, there- 
fore, to work towards the goal of total 
prohibition in India. In many States of 
the United States of America, total prohi- 
bition has worked successfully. It is to be 
borne in mind that drinking was in these 
States, as generally in the West, a general 
s )cial habit. Sir Hamilton Grant argued 
that Mr. Sarnia's resolution was “cal- 
culated to make already a sad world sad- 
dec.” Hail these vStates become sad ? Did 
Russia become sad when Voclkii was 
abolished ? Did France become sad when 
absinthe w*'is abolished ? Mr. Fagan^ 
maintained that “the results of the condi- 
tions entailed by the war are without 
parallel in the world's history, and was 
therefore no argument for normal times.** 
But it is not true that prohibition has been 
sought to be enforced only during the 
present war. In the United States it 
began to be enforced in many States long 
before the year 101 1. In an article headed 
“Tlic World-war against Alcohol” con- 
tributed by Mr. Henry Carter to the 
British Renew ot Reviews for October 
lOin, the writer says : '‘The drink question 
has stirred Britain again and again during 
the War. Every one knows that. Is it ns 
generally known that this is part ot a 
wftrhl’tnovemcnt against Alcohol ? Such 
a movement was well tinder way before 
the IFc'ir.’* Mr. Carter then says what 
various civilised countries are doing to 
scotch and ultimately to kill that insidious 
serpent, alcohol. “France has suppressed 
absinthe with a strong hand. Prohibition 
is no mere matter of the law. Stocks oj 
the absinthe weed are seized and hurned. 
Other details follow. The article contains 
brief accounts of What baa been done in 
Italy, Russia, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Swit- 
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zerland, IJciimark, Sweden, and tlie United 
States. Mr. Carter concludes his article 
by saying 

‘'When the whole civilised world turns against the 
liquor habit in War time, it is more tiian venture- 
some speculation to assert that, with the return of 
peace, a drastic overhauling of liquor laws will mark 
the domestic policy of the great nations.'* 

Antiaarcotic Law in Amarica. 

It is not merely against lif|aor that 
social workers in the West have turned 
their attention. The use of all kinds of 
narcotic and intoxtCc'iting drugs, too, has 
been sought to he restricted only to their 
medicinal purposes. For example, the res- 
trictions imposed by the Harrison Antinar- 
cotie Law in America are more severe than 
the regulations designed for the same pur- 
pose in any other conn tr 3 ^ Itwasconse- 
c[ucntl 3 " fmred that the new law would he 
lollowcd hy a hirge growth in the clandes- 
tine traffic ill narcotic drugs. liut expe- 
rience has dissipated this fear an 1 the 
results have sur[)*assed the most sanguine 
expectations. “During the period in which 
it has fiecii in force, there lias luen no sen- 
sible increase in the smuggling of the class 
of drugs which the Act was design xl to 
f control.” The distrihution of opium, mor- 
phitic uiul cocaine has hcen strictly limited 
to the quiintitics required ior Ic^iLinuate 
medicinal purposes. For more details of 
this American law vide the Modern Review 
for September, 111 10. p. OU. For a sum- 
mary of Mr. Carter’s article referred to in 
the previous nv)te, vide the Modern Review 
for December, 3 915, pp. 58S-90, 

Why should not opium, cocaine and 
other poisons be sold ouU’^ under the same 
conditions as are imiiosed in America ? 
Mammon-wor.ship is had for tlie state as 
well as for the individual. 

Alarming Increase of Excise Revenue 
in India. 

A paragraph in this year’s January 
numher of Abkari savs that “the revenue 
derived by the Indian (loveriiment from the 
s^'tle of intoxicants rose from £1,5(51,000 in 
1S74-5 to £8,498,000 in 1915-1.6, the 
yield having been more than quin- 
^^pled^ in forty years!" This i.s very 
alarming. If India were self-ruling, we 
, certainly succeed in enforcing total 
prohibition, in spite of the opposition of the 
cw Indian members of council who may 
(icinselves be given to drinking. In the 
_ ^ntime, we should do what Sir Dinshaw 
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Wacha said in his speech in .support of Mr. 
Sarma’s resolution : “Let us try our best 
to bring about the reform ourselves inde- 
pendently of the Government.” 

Regrettable Inconsistency. 

In the course of the debate on Mr. 
Sarma’s li(|uor abolition resolution Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea is reported to have 
said : 

ile w.is a hit of a partisan in llic present question, 
lie was a teetotaler. He knew bume of India’s most 
illustrious in-n fell victims to the evil. He rel'efTed to 
the campaign against ‘ outstiU” system in Uengal. Ah. 
Sarnia’s resolution embodied an ideal which couM be 
attainted. The resolution, he m:iintained, was not 
nebulous. Tiicre should be a progressive movement 
towards the altiinmciu i»f the iileal. 

Th it Mr. Bcaiicrjea is himself a teeto- 
taler and oppo.seil t ) drinking is well- 
known. Tliat he wants prohibition his 
speech shows. It is, therefore, to be regret- 
ted tint the licngalec, wliieh is edited and 
owned by' him, publishes advertisements of 
alcoholic liquors. The very- issue (dated 
Fchru iiy 22, second edition) which con- 
tains a report of the liquor debate, con- 
tains also a prominent advertisement of 
whisky (p. 2) and another big advertise- 
ment of brantly (p. 4). A teetotaler should 
not publish such advertisements. 

iiabii Motilal (Uiosh is also a teetotaler. 
He might therefore have crowed over the 
Bengalee's lapse, as is his wont, hut unfor- 
tunately the Amrita Bazar Patrika, too, ia 
spite of its Vaishiiavism and* its friendship 
with and admiration for the late Mr. W. S. 
Caine, publishes advertisements of intoxi- 
cating liipiors. For proof, see page 5 of 
its issue lor February 20, and you will 
find just b.dow Reuter’s telegrams a big 
advertisement of brandy. This should be 
stopped. 


Medical Opinion on Alcohol and 
Intoxicating Drugs. 

This year’s January nuniber of Abkari 
publishes a verv important pronouncement 
on the evil cftects of alcohol, ^cocaine, 
opium, bhauR, European 

and Indian medical men ot distinction. 
It runs as follows : 

’ It b.'is been proved by careful scientific experi- 
ments and confirmed by experience that 

1 AK'oliol, cocaine, opium, and intoxicating drugs 

(such a; bhang, .anji. and 

2. Even a m idernie . use of ihcsL is harmful, 

esneci illv in iropuMl comiines like India. 1 hey are 

He!.nane.>tly to relieve phys.c.'il and 
mental strain, 
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3. riiose who confine tlienisclvci to non-.ilco- 
huUc drinks and who .ivuul the u&e uf intuxicalinj; 
drugs arc capable of more enduraiicc, and are belter 
able to resist infection and disease. 

4. Alcohol is in many cases injurions to the next 
generation, especially through its favouring influence 
upon venereal disease. 

5. Alcohol aggravates the evils of famine. 

6. Alcohol is U'^eless ns a preventive of plague. 

7. Alcohol lowers the rer>ibting power of the 
body against the parasiies of malaria and the 
microbes of luherrulosis. 

8. All that has l)t‘nn s lid applif's with ecjual force 
to opium and intoxicating drugs. 

9. We therefore appeal to the people of Imlia 10 
ma ntain and extend the practice <'f total abstinence 
as enjoined upon tliem by their veligious and social 
obligations. 


This pronoiinccniciit is sit^ticd by 

G. J. II. Evatt, C.I5., Sur-eon-flcmiMl : 

Alfred Pearce (ioiild, k c.v.o,, m.s. (Vire-C'liancellor 
of the University of I.ondon) ; W. .Salecby, M.u., 
K.R.s. (Edin) ; Kiedeiic 'rreve.s, r..( .v.o., IJ. n.. 
r.R.C..s. (Sergeant Surgeoii-in-Ordinary to the King) ; 

Sims Woodhead, r.« s , (Edin.), (Pro- 

fessor of Pathology at the University c;f Canihridgc), 
Lieut-Col. R.A.M.C. *, Uhalchandra Krishna, KT., l.m. 
{Bombay) ; Jivraj N. Mehta, M.D , M.K.C.r. (London), 
; David C. Muthn. M.n , F.R.C.S., r.R C.P.. 
(C/hief Physician, Mendip Hills Sanatorium'; Arthur 
Lankester, m.d. (London), (Special Tuberculosis In- 
quiry— India) ; 11. J. Walter Barrow, Colonel, (Lite 
P.M.O., 3rd I Lahore) Division; V. H. Rutherford. 
M M.lJ (Cantab) ; J. K. Adliya, M u. (Calcutta), 
M. R. C. s.. M. R. c. P., (Assistant. Resident M. O. 
London Temperance Hospital) ; 1). Warliker, 

I. M S., Lieut-Col. ; Nilralan Sircar, M. .m i>., 

F. C. V., (Member, Bengal Legislative Council) ; 
Chunilal Hose, t.s.o.. M n., f.cs,. F.C.V., (OlTg. Chemi- 
cal Examiner, Bengal, and Pmfessor of Chemi-»try, 
Medical College, Cah uita) ; S. K. Mnllick, m.s. m.d., 
Edm.) (Principal, National Medical College of India,* 
Senior Physician, King’s College Hospital. CaliMitia) •, 
B. C. Ghose, m..\. (Cal.), M.A., M.R., lu:. (C miali.) 
(Physician to and Lecturer on Medicine, Albert Victor 
Hospital ; University Lecturer in Exj)eri mental Phy- 
siology, Calcutta) ; H. N, Ciliosh, m n., K.c v. 

(Teacher of Materia Medica, f.impbell Medical 
School, and Physician, Campbell, Ho.s'.ital C.dcaita) ; 
K C. Roy. P..A.. M D. (.:al.). m.k.cp. (I.oiulon), F.K t: .s 
(Eng,), i*.c.V. (h ellow of ll]e Royal .Society of .Med'- 
cine (London) ; T.ecturer, Campbell Medic'^l S< Iiool 
and Hospital) ; U. N. Brabmachai*, M a., m.d.. Pb. d, 
F.c.v. (Pellow of the Royal Socielv of Me Heine 
(London) ; Teacher of Medicine, Cainpliell Medical 
School, and Physician, Campbell Hospital, CaUulta) ; 
D. N. Maitra, m.d. (Resident Surgeon, Mayo 
Hospital, Calcutta) ; P. K. Acharji. M A., M.u. ((Vd- 
culta) ; Paras Ram Sharma, T. M s (Nat.) (Gold Meda- 
; James M, Macphail, m.a., Mi). 
Oiamdah) ; Ernest F. Neve, MD.. F.R.c.S.K. (Mission 
Hospital, Kashmir) ; W. J. Wanless. M.D (Physician- 
in-charge, Mission Hospital, .Miraj ) ; M. .S. Mulhek 

L.RC P. & S. (Edin. ) (Allahabad) ; D. Basu, Major 
l.H.S, (Retd.) (Allahabad); M. C. Tandon, lms, 
(LMe Vice-Chairman Municipal Board, Allahabad) ; 
G. C. Bose, M.B. (Allahabad) ; A. C. Mitra, Af.D. (Alla- 


hab.id) ; J. N. Bhaltacharyya, sj.B. (Allahabad); S. Das 
GupU, h. M. & s. (Allahabad) ; A. C. Baiierji, L.M.S. 
(Calcutta) ; B. Dutt, L.M..S. (Allahabad) ; M. C. Uiitta, 

1.. M. s. (Allahabad) ; S. C. Banetji, i. m.s. (Calcutta) 

(Allahabad) ; i\ K. B.merji, L. M. S. (Allahabad) ; 
B. Chatterjee, M.u (Calcutta) (Allahabad) ; M. N. 
Ohd edar, 1..M.S., Kai Bahadur (Retired Civil Surgeon, 
Lucknow) ; Belirain, Rai Bahadur (Senior Asst. Sur- 
geon Retired • Hon. Physician King Edward Hospital, 
Lahore) ; Diwaii Ali, l.M s., Khan Bahadur (Civil Sur- 
geon, Multan) ; Diwan Sing Dugal, Sardar Bahadur 
(()frg. Civil Surgeon, Dera Gha/i Khan) ; Balkishan 
Kaul. v.ii..\..s , I..M s., Rai Bahadur (Lahore) ; Hiia- 
lal, I..M.S., Rai Sahib (Hon. Surgeon, King Edward Me- 
morial Hospital, Punjab) ; P. V. Tharanee, M.C.H.S , 
li M.s. (Horn.) (Karachi) ; C. Fernandes, m.d. (Siux), 
F.rr.s. (Bom.), i,.m. its., J. P. (Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council ; Lecturer on Skin Diseases, 
(irant Metlical (a/ilegc) ; B. H. Nanavatly, F.R.C.S. 
(Edm.), I. M. iV; s., Khan Bah.idur (Fellow and Exa- 
miner, University of Bombiy ; President, .Medical 
Society, Ahmc.(labid) ; .M. G. Deshmukh, u.sr., 

15. \., M.D, J. P. (Bombay); I*. I). Bana, MR.,' 

M. R c:.s.. D.i’.ir. (Bombay); R. B. Billimoria, 

15.. \., M.D. (Bom.), .Senior Alcdical OlHcer, Belair 
San, for Consumptives) ; X. D. Clihatrapati, 

L. M. and s. (I.ate Te icber of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, R.J. Medical Sclrujl, Alituedabad ; Principal, 
Victoria .Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay) ; 
1). P. Setlina, M.D, L.R.c.R, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
(Late Hon. Asst. Physician, J. j. Hospital, Bombay) ; 
Jlianghir K. Daji, I. M. and s. (Horn.), Khan Bahadur 
(Bombay) ; D. A. d’Af »nic, .m.d., f.c i\.s (Pell ow of ilie 
University of Bombiy); A. P. B.icha, L M. & s. 
(Bom.), M.R., R.s (Lond.) f.r.c.S. (Eng.) (Bombay) ; 

N. K. Kallianivalla, L.M. & .s., tLH.V.C (Pellow of the 
University (>f Bombay ; Chief .Medical Officer 

N.ivanagar State, Jamnagar) ; K. E. Dadachanji, 

1.. M. & S., J, I’. (Bombay) ; Kaiabally Patel, m.d., 
F.c i*.s. (Bom )a>) ; A. G. VHgas, L. M. Sc, .s , F. C. w .s. 
(Dornbiy) ; Piiirozslviw If, M-.tival.i, L.M. & .s. 
(Sur;4eon, T.ikmsinhji Hospital, Bhavnagar State) ; 
S. .S. Balliwali, i. m. A .s. (Bombay) ; K. S. Mhaskar, 

M. D., .M.A., BSC., d.imi. (Bombay); Jehangir |. 

Ciirsetji, M.D., L.tt.iM*., L.M., F R..s.)l. (Loiul ), L.M. I’v: s. 
(Born..); D. J. Edal Belirim, L.M. & .s., F.Rr..5i. 

(Sur.'it) ; Kvdir Nath, L.R.fM*. & .S. (Edin.), 1 . I .l‘.s. 
(CB.is.), T..M. (Dublin). 

A Health record. 

Last year it was said of the health of 
Calcutta : 

The he.iUh of the city during 1916 has been 
remarkably good. 

The number of deaths regi.stered during the year 
was 22,1)98, or 247 per m ile calculated on the census 
popuhition of 1911. “This is the lowest de.ith-rate 
ever recorded in Calcutta. The lowest rate prevtously 
regisleied was 27.1 in 1911.'’ 

This year The Empire writes as 
follows : 

Further congratulations to Dr, Crake on;breaking 
a record two years running— one m 1916 when the 
death rate was the lowest ever recorded at 24.7 P®*" 
thousand ; a second in 191 7 when the rate was further 
lowered to 23.8— .^gainst the auinquennial average 
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0^ 27.8 per thousand. This means a saving of 3,500 
lives in the year. A further excellent result of Dr. 
Crakes work is that the infantile mortality rate in 
1917 was the lowest ever recorded in Calcutta 
since proper records were kept. It is worth while 
recording that Calcutta’s death rate last year 
IS less than that of London (248.) ; Birming- 
ham (25.8 ): Bristol (S7.3)j Chesterfield (art)-, 
Dudley (27.69); tdinonton (27.2) ; Caleshead 
W (27.38); Hartlepool (25.8); 

Harwhich (25.1) ; Hedon (26.7) ; Hull (24,8) ; Man- 
chester (25.6) ; .\lansfieli (28.6) ; Middlesborough 
(3a87) ; Liverpool (27.9) ; .St. Helens (32.1) ; and 
numerous other towns and cities in Britain as 
recorded in ‘Whitaker’s Almanac" for 1017 Bnvo 
Doctor : (Jo aheud and do the hsit trick. * 

As the processes of putrefaction, sup- 
puration, fcrmeiitaion, &c., start sooner 
in the tropics than in colder regions, and as 
flics, flccis, mosejuitos Rnd disease germs arc 
more plentiful in hot than in cold climates 
to attain a lower death-rate in Calcutta 
than in many British cities is really a 
creditable performance. Dr. Crake is cer 
tainly entitled to praise. But as he could 
not have obtained the good result that he 
has without the co-operation of the muni- 
cipal commissioners and the rate-payers 
it ought not be said, as Anglo-Indian jour’ 
nalists and others too often assert, that our 
^country is unhealthy because of the pecu- 
liar obstructiveness of our country^men 
and inspite of the marvellous zeal and 
activity ot the British authorities in the 
matter ot sanitation. The fact is, all over 
the world people dislike restrictions, and 
our obstructiveness is not gre.'ifer than 
it is elsewhere. 

Calcutta’s record is remarkable also for 
another reason. Our country, including 
our cities, is much poorer than England. 
-Vnd modem sanitation is a very costly 
affair. That Calcutta compares favorably 
with many cities in wealthy England must 
tlierefore be due in part to the greater per- 
sonal cleanliness, sobriety and self-restraint 
01 our people, both Hindu and Musalman. 
inose among our countrymen who think 
mat all Europeans at "Home” must be as 
prosperous sahibs they see 
m India, require the reminder in Mr. Park- 
er s cbwH (Murray) that "there is hardly 
inJ HI the work] where the work- 

dress so dirtily as in 
iiitention to 

ana t *■ '''^® houses and lanes 

®,« they ought to be. Cer- 
sell ttte as inncli against undue 


’‘AMatricidalCity.” 

We quote below a paragraph from one 
of Dr. Crake’s Calcutta health reports. 

In 1914 there were 8 wards with female death 
rales of 40 per mille and over ; in 1915, there were 3 
and in 1916, only two. I am still of opinion that the 
observance of the purdah system, in a great city, is 
very largely responsible. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, this custom not only involves the conslant 
exposure of women to insanitary conditions but 
actually leads to the construction of ilMigkled and 
ill-ventilated buildings in order to secure privacy to 
the zenana. 

There are some people who suspect that 
Indian social reformers call black white 
and white black. As we happen to be 
classed among social reformers, we will 
quote the comments of the Hindoo Patriot^ 
an orthodox Hindoo paper, on the death- 
rate of women in Calcutta. That paper 
says : 

“A Malricidiil city” such is the appell tlion that 
Prof. Geddes has given to Calcutta — a description 
of unenviable notoriety she must be adjudged to 
deserve in view of the fact of melancholy significance 
that the dilierence between the proportion of deaths 
amongst men and women in our midst is so abnormal- 
]y high. It is curious that t'alcutta of all cities should 
have the vile reputation of sacrificing so many bright 
and lovely lives year In and year out, which means a ter- 
rible loss to the efiiciency of our homes. It is indeed, 
a deploiable feature of our civic life that the Angel of 
Death tl ips lii.s wings so persistently near about our 
womankind and takes away a precious loll, which is 
li»e deadly price we pay for the stolid disregard of the 
ordinary amenities of life that is writ large on our 
zenana. 

The Ueallli OlVii'cr of C;tlcutla sounds a note of 
warning in his last Annual Report, which should set 
us seriously a-tbinking. “The inversion of the nor- 
mal ratio between male and female deaths which is 
such a striking feature of the vital statistics of Calcutta 
is another puzzle for the sanitarian unversed in local 
customs and conditions. It is a standing reproach 
to the city that the death-rate amongst women is 
over 50 per cent higher than amongst men.’* We do 
not know If such a ghastly tale can be told of any 
other city. The words should certainly give us pause 
to think and ponder over the causes that have 
brought about such a deplorable state of things. 
Slowly but steadily the wealth of our motherhood is 
being depleted .iway and unless con.cihing i.s done to 
stem the tide betimes, the consequence will be such 
as we tremble to anticipate. 

In Calcutta, the death-rate amongst men last 
year was 24.1 per thousand and amongst women it 
was as high as 37.1. “The reason.” says the Health 
Ofllcer, *‘is obvious. It is largely due to the obser- 
vance of the ‘purdah’ system in insanitary environ- 
ments.’* Cribbed, cabined and confined within the 
narrow walls of the zenana, it is no wonder that our 
women die pvematuve death by thousands. The 
houses in the Indian quarter, in their ridiculously 
small diiflcnsions, their total banishment of God’s 
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greatest gifts, light and air the sickening stench 
Ihjit fills the whole atino‘'phcre, are far removed from 
the conception of decent habitations of men. They 
bear a striking family resemblance to cages rr rat- 
burrows. It seems passing strange that condemned 
to those dark and cheerless places, our women go 
through life, having no larger interest in life than the 
care of husband and children, without showing a stdl 
more appalling figure in mortality among themselves. 

It is all very well to talk of “home, sweet hon?e** but 
these cages are a misnomer for home;s, disregarding 
in their construction the laws of Cod and man and 
keeping light and air far far away from their sur- 
roivndmgs. What with premature motherhood, the 
exhausting care of an army of children of the joint- 
family, the chronic anmmic condition of our ladies, 
it is no wonder that d^th cries havoc among them. 
What again, with prodigious infant mortality that 
is the general rule among us and the awful rise in the 
death-rate of our women, the prospect is anything 
but assuring for the future of our lace. 

The Hindoo Patriot condemns not mere- 
ly our city homes, l)ut the women’s quar- 
ters and their conditions of life through- 
out Bengal. 

It is worthy of note that in recent years, pul- 
monary complaints find a ready breeding-ground in 
the weak and aiifcniic ’constitution of our womenfolk 
that lends itself peculiarly to the ravages of the 
tubercular germs. The frightful iticrcnse in the death- 
rate among the female population of Bengal due to 
tuberculosis that obtrudes itself into our notice in the 
present times, must give us serious food for reflection. 
W^nt of fresh air and the light and heat of the sun, 
crowded conditions of life in narrow and cnoped-up 
surroundings, insufficient food, have all combined to 
make our mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, 
already prey to the depredations of that fell disease, 
tuberculosis, which is fast becoming endemic among 
us as malaria. 

Six Hours a Day. 

In India where millions do not know 
throughout their lives what a full meal is, 
the ideal of six hours’ daily work being 
able to provide all with healthy houses, 
sufficient food and school education, must 
appear like a dream. But in England it is 
considered an attainable ideal. Ihe New 
East (Tokyo) says : 

A British labour leader has now repeated the 
declaration of a great employer of labour, Lord 
Leverhulme (head of the big soap firm of Lever Bro- 
thers), that if labour and capital would put their 
heads together and organize things properlv, no one 
need work more than six hours a day. The labour 
leader adds on his own account that there is no 
necessity for anyone to work under the age of 16 — 
which would certainly be a desirable thing— and no 
adult over 60 need work at all. There is no necessity, 
he goes on to say, “for anyone to be underfed, unedu- 
cated, or unhealthily housed.” There can be no manner 
of doubt that this is the ideal that wc luusi bold be- 
fore us but wc are faced not only with the problem of 
organizing labour and organizing capital, » but of 
organizing leisure. The world is suffering terribly from 


overwork ; everyone may. realize that. But it is 
none the less true, and it is much more difficult to 
realize, ■ that the world is also suffering from the 
underworkers. 

India certainly suffers from the under- 
workers and still more from the **no- 
work”-tTS. 

Indian and Chinese Methods of Teaching. 

In Village and Town Life in China (by 
Y. K. Leong and L. K. Tao, Allen and 
Union, London ) it is stated : 

The old methoil of teaching is “individualistic,” 
for the tutor teaches each student separately Accor- 
ding to his own standard ; only occasionally do we 
find two, or at most three, forming a class. Com- 
petition in the class disappears altogether; yet 
btilliant boys iinhainperccl by the slow ones so that 
improvements may he made by leaps and bounds, 
do turn up and distinguish themselves. 

This is also the old Indian method of 
teaching, still prevalent in the Sanskrit 
schools. It has many great advantages. 

The Rishis and Dr. Bose on the 
Oneness of All That Is. 

Sir J. C. 15ose has experimentally rle- 
inonstrated the unity that exists between 
the living and the non-living, between 
plant and animal. He is also fond of tpiot- 
ing the Sanskrit verse which says that one 
life runs through all that exists. During 
his visit to Bombay a local weekly publish- 
ed a leader which seemed to suggest that 
Dr. Bose had only rc-aflirmed what our 
ancient sages knew and thus to minimise 
the value of his achievement. We do not of 
course know what exactly the writer of 
the leader meant to say. But it is good to 
bear in mind what exactly the knowledge 
of the ancients amounted to. In July 1915, 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, hi speaking pub- 
licly of Dr. Bose’s discoveries, referred to 
certain slokas in ancient Sanskrit, works 
which had a bearing on plant physiology. 
Dr. Seal then said : 

“Let none of my hearers imagine that all this 
amounted to scientific knowledge. This was felicitous 
intuition earned (if I may so put it) by intense nietli- 
taiion and guided by intelligent observation ; but the 
gulf between this stage and the positive exijerimciital 
knowledge of science is profound, and cannot be 
traversed except by means of difficult and delicate 
methods of quantitative analysis and measurement 
such as have culminated, in the department of Plant 
Physiology, in the researches of Dr. Jagadis Chander 
Bose.’’ 

There is no one who equals Dr. Seal in 
his knowledge of modern Westeni science 
and ancient Hindu science combined. Hts 
opinion is therefore authoritative. Mdaern 
discoveries of the means of aerial naviga* 



lion are not valueless, because in our an- 
cient books pttshpak raths are mentioned, 
and in the Arabian Nights journeys are 
described which were performed on float- 
ing carpets and flying horses.^ Darwin and 
Wallace do not pale into insignificance be- 
cause evolution is described in the Sankhyii 
and Greek philosophies, and Lamarck and 
others preceded Darwin and Wallace. 

Rammohun Roy and Modern India. 

Kaja Kanimohun Roy was undoubtedly 
the first nationalist cosmopolite not only 
in India, but as far as we are aware, in the 
whole world. The vision of humanity as 
a whole, consisting of iuter-rclatcd parts, 
dawned on him first. In saying this we do 
not mean to say that no one before him 
thought of mankind as one entity. What 
we mean is that he was the first to take 
a broad, catholic, inclusive and organic 
view of the whole field of civilisation, cul- 
ture, religion, social welfare and politics as 
constituting human well-being and pro- 
gress. To him human welfare or progress 
did not mean the progress or welfare of 
any one country, race, sect or people ; it 
^^ineant the welfare and progress of all, the 
Virogress of one depending on the progress 
of all the .rest. Progress did not mean to 
him advancement only in religion, or in 
j)()litics, or in knowledge, or in any other 
thing ; he knew that gradual approach 
tow.'irds perfection meant progress along 
all lines. Now that there is a keen desire 
for self-rule in the country, we ought to 
know for what universal ideal of progress 
the life and personality of Kammoliun R03' 
stood. 

Sir Sundar Lai. 

In the death of Sir Sundar Lai the coun- 
try loses not only a great lawyer, but a 
man who was, in spite of his great \yealth, 
ac([uired by his own efforts, a cons|)icuoits 
example of plain living and high thinking. 
11c led a clean life, llis regular and me- 
thodical habits enabled him to devote a 
much greater portion of his very busy life 
» to the cause of education and to other 
public dutie.s than others who have much 
less work to do. His even temper and 
mifailing courtesy endeared him to all. 
Though a very successful lawyer, he was 
wot a mere lawyer. He was a great reader 
of books on various subjects, and thus 
cwnic to possess a wide culture. Ilis calm 
^W(l balanced judgment was of great help 


to his colleagues in various spheres of 
work. Ilis death is an irreparable loss to 
the Hindu University. As Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar said in course of the tribute which 
he paid to the deceased before closing the 
Central Hindu College in his memory: 

Sir Sundar Lai's far-sif^h ted ness, infinite capacity 
for work, unrufTled temper, uncon(|uerable patience, 
and above all his niatcM-.'SS tact safely piloted the 
little boat of the Hindu University through the first 
and most perilous storm of its vo\*age. His colleagues 
in the work of the university — 

*'Souls that have toil'd and wrought and thought 

with him,-— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads. — ” 
now feel like mariners who have 

“Koird t») starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the 
surge was seething free,” 

whose iiiaidcii vo^'age is about to end, whose boat 
has re.'iched smooth waters, the port is in sight, when 
lo ! suddenly their captain is gone. 

He is gone, but we trust his spirit abides with us. 
He has left the Hindu University the richer by 
lKT|uea thing to it the memory of a life unselfishly, 
unostentatiously, strenuously devoted to public 
service, —the ever-ready ungrudging sacrifice of, his 
time and health to the work of education, — the spirit 
of conciliation and compromise in transacting 
corporate action, and a most successful example of 
the art of training his colleagues instead of dragging 
them with him. It is easy to govern with dictatorial 
powers ; but it requires the highest statesmanship to 
govern by the consent of the governed. Sir Sundar 
i^al, in spite of his unrivalled eminence in society, his 
vast wealth, his perfect enjoyment of public confidence 
and the trust of tL)vcrnment alike, made it always a 
point to conduct tlie business of the University with 
the consent and co-operation of the various consti- 
tuted bodies and even that of the stiff. This will 
remain his richest legacy to the Hindu University. 

This w'ill be our consolation for the loss of his 
bodily presence. This will preserve his memory 
to unborn generations, to w'honi Sir Sundar Lall will 
be a name only. 

Linguistic Provinces. 

It' in his resolution iii the Imperial 
Council in favour of linguistic provinces, 
Mr. B. N. Sarnia had confined himself to 
bringing together all Teliigu-speaking 
areas under one administration, he would 
probably have received greater support. 
We are in favour of linguistic provinces in 
the case of those who are sufliciently 
numerous by themselves to be able to 
support an advanced t^'pe of provincial 
administration. We also advocate the 
inclusion of districts like Sylhet and 
Manbhum, which are Bengali-speaking 
and which formerly formed parts of 
Bengal, with Bengal ; this to constitute a 
precedent for other districts similarly 
situated with respect to other provinces. 
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Wc also think that the Oriya-speaking 
peoples, instead of being parcelled out 
among three provincial administrations, 
should be brought together under one. 
But we are not in favour of a general rule 
that provinces should be constituted on a 
linguistic basis throughout India, irrespec- 
tive of other considerations. 

Those districts which speak the same 
language with bigger regions in their 
vicinity, but are not administratively 
amalgamated with them, enjoy an advant- 
age as regards the cultivation of what 
may be called pan-Indian patriotism. It is 
a pity that this advantage is nullified by 
the policy of divide et impera and by the 
arrogant, domineering and selfish beha- 
viour ot the predominant partners in some 
administrative provinces in which the 
speakers of two or more languages arc 
included. This was the case in the old 
province of Bengal, this is the case in the 
present province of Hihar and Orissa, and 
this evil also exists, we believe, in the 
province of Madras. Whether the inliabi- 
tants of a province speak the same langu- 
age or not, they should all be punctiliously 
courteous and scrupulously just and fair 
to one ancther. 

Menace to Personal Liberty in the 
Panjab. 

The passing of an Act in the Fanjab 
theoretically and ostensibly meant to be 
enforced against habitual offenders, is 
a great .menace to personal liberty in the 
Panjab. It will enable the police and 
the executive to restrict the movements 
and greatly curtail the liberty of many 
people without bringing them to trial. All 
over India the existing criminal laws of 
the country are more than sufficient to deal 
with crime and criminals. It is only the 
inefficiency of the police which, in the eyes 
of the rulers, seem to necessitate the 
forging of new weapons in the shape of 
lawless laws. The way in which the 
press laws and the Defence of India Act 
have been made a wrong use of, proves 
that the new Punjab Act is sure to be mis- 
used. The citizens of Lahore were there- 
fore quite justified in publicly protesting 
against it. . . , ^ 

One argument used by Anglo-Indian 
writers against the demand of Home Kule 
is that H ome Rulers have not fought for 
the Empire. We have more than once 
exposed the hollowness of this so-called 


argument. But taking it for granted that 
it is valid, may it be asked, what rights of 
self-rule the people of the Punjab, the 
sword hand of India, possess in addition 
to those of the rest of India ? The Punjab 
docs not even possess a High Court and an’ 
Executive Council, and its Legislative 
Council is not as strong in the non-official 
element as that of some other provinces. 
And now as a reward, we suppose, for its 
unequalled sacrifices in men and money in 
the cause of the Empire during the war, 
the Panjabis are going to have their per- 
sonal freedom interfered with more than 
elsewhere. 

Mouse or Plague-infected Rat. 

We wrote in our last December num- 
ber 

'It is known to the public that the 
constitutional reform proposals of the 
“Nineteen** were hastily drawn up and 
submitted to Government because it be- 
came known that the Government of India 
had already submitted or were about to 
submit their proposiils to the Secretary of 
State. We venture to guess that those 
Government proposals contain the words 
“responsible government** which have pub-( 
liely appeared for the first time in any 
official document in Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
nouncement of the 20th August. Wc also 
presume that Mr. Lionel Curtis was in the 
know as to the use of these words by the 
Government of India, b'or we find that in 
his “Four Studies of Indian Government’* 
he uses these words in Study ^o. 2, page 
51, and also in Study No. 4, page 172. 
Study No. 2 is dated Nainital, 0th April, 
1917. He concludes his I'ourth Study as 
follows : 

“Postscript.— Since these words were written the 
({ucstion proposed in the text has been answered once 
tor all by the pronoiinceinent oF the Secretary of 
Statcin favour of 'Responsible Government’ as the goal 
of British policy in India. The term responsible govern- 
ment has a perfectly deilnite meaning. It implies an 
executive removable at the will of an elected legisla- 
ture or of an electorate. It has been substituted for 
the term self-government, which previously figured 
ill discussions on this subject, a vague phrase which 
may mean anything or nuthiiig, according to the 
particular views of the man using it.” 

‘The questions we have to ask are : 
How is it that Mr. Curtis used the words 
responsible government and was discuss- 
ing how to secure the thing denoted by 
them, so long ago as April 1917, when the 
Secretary of State used the words and 
promised the thing only in August 1917 ? 



Was it a case of mere accidental coincid- 
ence ? or was it intelligent anticipation ? 
or has Mr. Curtis been throughout in the 
secrets of the officials and acting under 
bureaucratic inspiration ? That he is act- 
ing in concert with non-official Europeans 
is well-known. We say all these things in 
order that our countrymen may exercise 
caution in due measure in accepting any- 
thing proceeding from him and his official 
and non-official co-workers, and in order 
that they may bring the necessary amount 
of scrutiny to bear on his proposals.’ 

It has been said since then in the public 
press that Mr. Curtis in his interviews 
with some public men in Calcutta gave 
them to understand that his was the 
scheme favoured by Government, and that 
Mr. Montagu also asked man}" of our 
countrymen in their interviews with him 
questions about a scheme like that formul- 
ated by Mr. Curtis. What has further 
coniirmed our suspicions is the informa- 
tion elicited by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani by 
asking a question in the U. P. Council. It 
appears tlmt the U. P. Government had a 
sort of Committee to consider what con- 
stitutional changes it should support. 
.Jhere were only officials in it, it was said, 
including Mr. Marris of the Round Table 
and II. P. Police Department. On Mr. 
Chintamani asking a supplementary ques- 
tion, it came out that Mr. Lionel Curtis 
was also in it, and the offici«al reply recog- 
nised Mr. Chintamani’s ability to decide 
whether Mr. Curtis was an official or a 
non-official. We suppo.se he is an «amphi- 
bian and a demi-official, as, for example, 
police informers are. However, that does 
not matter. What matters is that the 
Round Table group still actually includes 
officials, though noiiiinally it docs not, 
aud that Mr. Curtis is one of the arbiters 
of our destiny ! 

Since old Hisop’s days, occasionally 
mountains have b<*en in labour, and have 
produced only riiliculous mice. Whether 
the Montagu mission is a similar moun- 
tain in labour, we do not know. What- 
ever it may be, we would not be absolutely 
downhearted if it produced only a com- 
paratively innocuous ridiculous mouse ; 
but we would certainly object to its pro- 
ducing a plague-infcctcd rat in the shape 
of the Curtis scheme. That scheme may 
give us responsible governinet of a sort. 
But it would be a thing in which all real 
government would continue to be in the 


hands of the white bureaucracy, and we 
should continue to be responsible for paying 
taxes and our representatives would be 
responsible to the bureaucracy for making 
bricks without straw or with straw taken 
from the weather-worn leaky roofs of 
our thatched huts. 

Kumbha Mela Volunteers. 

It gives us deep inward satisfaction to 
learn that the Seva Saiiiiti Volunteers under 
their captain Pandit llriday Nath Kunzru 
and their president Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya rendercfl signal help to the 
pilgrims to the Kumbha Mela at Allaha- 
bad, undergoing privations and hard- 
ships and running risks for the sake of 
such fr.'iternal sservicc. This is humanity, 
this is citizenship, this is brotherhood. 

Democracy and Hindu Orthodoxy. 

Without entering into academic dis- 
cussion as to whether Hinduism favours 
democracy, it may be said that Hindus of 
untiucstionable orthoiloxy support the 
cause of Home Rule which must inevitably 
democratise the country in the long run. 
The pronouncement of tlieShankaracharya 
of Karvir Pith in favour of Home Rule, 
made at Allahabad, is a proof of what we 
say. The Maharaja of Kasimbazar, who 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Conference held at 
Allahabad, drew attention in his address 
to the question of raising the condition of 
the Sudras and of the ‘*iintouchablc” 
castes. He declared that the existing 
caste system ol to-day was only a 
travesty of its ancient original. These are 
indications of the gradual realisation of 
democracy'. 

Further proof is found in the follovying 
resolution in support of self-government 
adopted by the All-India Hindu Con- 
ference : 

“ That this coiilcreiici* givos its full support to the 
represciitalioii submitted l)y the AlMiidi.'i iliiidu Sabha 
to Uis Hxccllciicy the Viceroy and (jOveniorCieneral and 
the Secretary oi State in favour of the demand fur 
sclf'goveriinieiit and hopes tiiat no con.sideralions of 
creed, caste and coininuuiLie.s will be introduced into 
the prop«)se(l reform scheme, and that in any case 
Hindu interests should be adequately safeguarded in 
any arrangement that may be made in this behalf." 

Resolutions of the All-India Hindu 
Conference. 

Some of the resolutions adopted at the 
Allahabad session of the All-India Hindu 
Conference show that orthodox Hinduism 
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is beginning: to broaden its outlook and to 
think of all who call themselves Hindus. 
One such resolution relates to Hindus in 
foreign countries. It runs as follows : 

"This conference extends its hands of fellowship to 
the descendants of Hindus in the islands of Java, 
Uali and Sumatra and to the followers of the Hindu 
faith in other countries like Kurina, China and 
Japan, I'tc., and reciuests Hindu snJhus and preachers 
to go there and preach Hinduism to them as well 
as to the Hindu emigrants living in other islands and 
colouicF.” 

Another, dealing with the numerical 
decrease of Hindus, is printed below. 

That this Conference views with alarm the grow- 
ing numerical decrease of Hindus through conversion 
to other faiths and urges upon all Hindus tlie need 
of taking steps to prevent the same, and rcipiests all 
Hindu Sadlius, preacUeis and lecturers to preach the 
truths of Hindu religion to those classes in particular 
among whom the missionaries of other faiths are 
actively carrying (>ii their propaganda, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed classes in 
every way. 

Though it is welcome from the Hindu 
point of view so far it goes, it docs not 
seem to indicate a thorough grasp of the 
causes of the decrease of Hindus. And it 
will not do simply to ask people to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
classes ; practical niciins should be pointed 
out. There are large numljcrs of Brahmans 
who arc educationally and materially in 
as bad a condition as the depressed classes. 
Yet the percentage of converts from the 
ranks of Brahmans is much lower than that 
from the ranks of the depressed classes. 
What is the reason ? The reason is, the 
man of the depressed class is not treated 
as a man, he is looked down upon, though 
he may be intellectually and morally as good 
as a man of any “higher” caste. The first 
thing therefore which should be done in order 
to prevent Hindus of these classes from 
becoming Christians or Musalnians is to do 
away with all customs and notions which 
wound their self-respect as men. The ab- 
surd idea of untouchabilitj'', for instance, 
should be given up altogether. 

Conversion to other faiths is a cause of 
the decrease of Hindus, but not a main 
cause. Some of the main causes are that 
in Bengal the prevailingly Hindu districts 
arc malarious, which diminishes fecundity ; 
that the fecundity of the Hindus is 
less also owing to there being a greater 
prevalence of child -marriage among 
them ; that owing to the social ban 
on widow-marriage, a greater proportion 
ot women of the child-bearing age among 
them do not become mothers ; and th^at 


Hindus, even when in straitened circums- 
tances, show less enterprise in migrating 
to chars and distant places than Musal- 
mans. 

In two resolutions occur exhortations 
to take proper care of helpless widows., 
and to respect widows. The conference' 
may not have been able to sanction the 
remarriage of virgin and childless widows ; 
but surely it ought to have definitely 
pointed out that widows can and ought 
to be made self-reliant. As Manu says, he 
(or she) alone is truly protected who can 
protect himself (or herself). 

The resolution of the conference on 
liiiulu- Moslem relations is important. We 
think there ought be joint conciliation 
boards in all places where the followers of 
these faiths live, and Government ought 
to recognise the decisions of these boards. 
We also think that police and executive 
ofiicers immediately in charge of areas 
where religious riots take place during 
their incumbency ought to be dismissed or 
degraded unless they can prove that they 
had done all that was possible to prevent 
them. Even after such occurences, the 
parties should be encouraged and allowed 
to come to an amicable settlement amon{j ' 
themselves, as public trials and punish- 
ments produce a bitterness which takes 
decades to disappear and sometimes be- 
comes the cause of future riots. In the police 
administration report of Mysore for 191G- 
17 there is a record of a riot between 
Hindus and Moslems which terminated 
as folio VY.S, as narrated in the Indian Daily 
News : “The parties eventually arrived at 
an amicable settlement among themselves 
and in consequence eases against them 
were all withdrawn under orders of 
Governinent.*' 

Common Script and Common 
Language. 

Though we should be glad if India 
could come to have a common language, 
we do not think this consummation can 
be brought about by any kind of pressure 
or argument. As Hindi is undcstood over 
a wider area tlmn any other Indian Verna- 
cular, it is advisable that it should be 
taught and learnt. Those who know 
English are small in number. Hindi would 
enable us to have social or business inter- 
course with a much larger number of 

Indians ignorant of English than any 
other Vernacular, though we do ot nthink 
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it can or ought to displace English, or 
any advanced vernacular like Bengali, 
Gujarati. Marathi, Tamil or Tclugu. What 
the future has in store we do not know. 
For the present we should try, if possible, 
to be tri-lingual, learning the mother 
tongue first, then English, then Hindi. 

Advocates of Hindi should try to simpli- 
fy it, particularly in the direction of doing 
away with distinctions of gender as affec- 
ting nouns, adjectives and parts of verbs. 

We may also be allowed to observe that 
as the majority of men are seldom moved 
to do a thing purely from a sense of duty, 
it would facilitate the spread of Hindi il 
modern Hindi literature could show more 
works of genius than it at present con- 
tains ; for then many would learn Hindi 
who will not do it tor an3' other reason. 

We look upon Hindi and Tnlu as prae- 
ticall^" one language, only the characters 
being diflercnt. 

The establishment of the llsmania Tni- 
versity ought to give a great impetus 
to the cause c)f Hindi-Urdii. The Nagari 
l^racliarini Sabhas may attempt to have 
the publications of this university transli- 
terated and printed in Nagari characters. 

The ([iiestion of a common script is 
beset with difficulties. There is a large 
mass ol seuliment in favour of the Niigari 
characters. But this sentiment is not so 
strong in the greater part of India a.s to 
be able to brave and overcome practical 
difliciiltks. TrobaliU' Miisalman senti- 
ment, wliicli must be reckoned with, is 
practicall}’^ solid against it. As regards 
Hindu sentiment, there arc several charac- 
ters of what ma^' be called Sanskritic 
origin. Of these it cannot be ?aid^ that 
Nagari is undoubtedly the oldest. So far 
.as we can judge, Kayethi and Gujarati arc 
the simplest of these characters, Bengali 
comes next, and Nagari last. By simplest 
we mean easiest to write, read and print. 

We do not know whether any Indian 
script will ever be the con'inion script tor 
all our vernaculars. If any of our Sanskri- 
tic scripts prevail and displace others, it 
must discard compound letters {yukUi 
nkshara) to denote combinations ol con- 
sonants. These compound letters make 
type founding and printing difficult and 
costly, and stand in the way ot the con- 
struction and wide use of vernacular type- 
writing machines. They also necessitate 
useless waste of time in learning to read 
and write them. 


\Vc hope we arc not utterly lacking in 
patriotic seiitiniciit. But wc must look 
facts squarely in the face. And mere non- 
patriolie reasoning leads us to think that 
a modified Roman alphabet stands a bet- 
ter chance of adoption throughout India 
hy all sects as a common script, than any 
script of Semitic, Sanskritic or Dravidian 
origin. At an^' rate it would be of greater 
advantage in practice, both in intm-na- 
lional anti //licr-national intercourse. 

The Tragedy of ‘ Untouchability’'. 

The CnthoUc I lent Id writes 

Last week an I'riyii codIv was knocked down by 
an i>niee jaun and sexeiely injured. A passerby 
wishitij' to relieve tlie dyin.L' man, Ccalled lor some 
water, anil a lota was brouf^lil tram a neighbouring 
siujp. Uiil :is he knelt by the body, and proceeded to 
wash the vietim’s wounds, the brass vessel was vio- 
leiillv vvreiiclied from his Ihands : N > liliered water 
loranrriva! Xo brass wsscl fora coolv, dead, dy- 
iii^ or alive I - I lie man was K fi ch»)kiti;' in his blood, 
and he expired an hour later. 11 an.vlu)dy was guilty, 
it was HOC the threatening crt)\vd, — so we ilon’t Dlaiiie 
ihem.—il was the whole of India and the whole of her 
siicial fabric. The ':rowd was right. The cooly died in 
the watertight compartment ol his caste. And it was 
not proper to perlorate there ami tlien wliai had been 
closed for so many cm tiiries. lie ntily died where he 
happened to be born and where he consented t»i live. 
It was not that lie was a rag-picker. Had he been 
.*i rag-picker ami worn the sacred thread, lie would 
have been lluxled with hlierc«l w.iter. Hut it wasn’t 
a luxury lor his caste, so lie had to die ithoiit it. 
Very cruel, of course, but very fair. 

One cannot say whether the story re- 
presents an aetiiai oeenrrenee and is true in 
every detail ; but that it is quite possible 
admits ot no doubt. It is an object-lesson, 
and is tlie trajicdvand inhumanity of what 
may be called the theory of “nntonchabi- 
lity'.” 

Home Rule Propaganda in India and 
England. 

Mr. Baptista is doing good work in 
England to acquaint the ErUish democra- 
cy with vvliat constitutional changes wc 
require. In spite of the hostile eftorts of 
Lord vSydenhain and other mendacious 
and ungrateful men who have eaten 
India’s salt, the Labourites have m two 
successive conferences ot theirs adopted 
resolutions advocating Indian Home Rule 
and asking Labour Members ol Parlia- 
ment to .support the cause of India in the 

House of Commons. Preparations are 
being made here in India for sending a 
deputation to Englnnd to i)lacc our 
demands before the British people. Mr, 
B G filak has been touring in Maha- 
rashtra and the Central Provinces, ex- 
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plaining the need of Home Rule and collect- 
ing money for the expenses of the deputa- 
tion. As he generally speaks in the verna- 
cular his addresses are understood even 
by illiterate villagers. The Central Provinces 
alone have given him rupees one lakh and 
twenty-five thousand, vill.igcs vying with 
one another in presenting him with purses 
containing hundreds and thous inds of 
rupees. He has, besides, kept apart for 
work in I-^ngland th ‘ one lakh which wns 
presented to him on his completing the 
sixtieth year of his life. So that there is 
no doubt that Hombay and the Central 
Provinces will be able to do their share of 
the work well. Airs. Annie Hcsant is also 
touring in the South. 

Here in Bengal we are busy playing the 
inexpensive hut paying game of mud- 
throwing. For if you can blacken j’^oiir 
opponents, your paper sells very well. All 
the same, it is a thoroughly 'disgraceful 
and dcjircssing sight. 

National Education. 

As in India it is our sons and daughters 
who are to be educated, the decision as to 
aims, ideals, methods and means ought to 
rest with ourselves. The aims and ideals 
of education have both universal and na- 
tional aspects. For cultural, moral, poli- 
tical and economic reasons, it is suicidal 
for a dependent yicoplc to allow the luition- 
si\ aspect to be overlooked. But it has 
been overlooked by the foreign nfh rials 
who have hitlierto determined what sort 
of education and how much ot it is to be 
given to us and how many of us are to get 
it. There is no douljt Ivuropeaii experts 
may be expected to be good judges of what 
education in the a instruct ouglit to be. 
But political motives have generally fire- 
vented them from pl.aeiiig helorc us even 
the best ideal in education. Therefore, 
even if wc fail again and again, we ought 
to try again and again to un.dertake the 
duty of educating our sons and daughters 
ourselves. It is for cultured, fair-minded 
and non-partisan I mlians to try to deter- 
mine how education in India can be what 
it ought to be, or, in other words, how the 
ideal can best become a reality under the 
particular geographical, climatic, racial, 
social and economic conditions of the coun- 
try. The national education movement 
stands for an attempt of this description. 
It has our support. 

Wo are always apt to forget and ought 


therefore to make special cfiorls always to 
bear in mind that Jiiclian does not mean 
merely Hindu, and that therefore national 
education does not mean merely Hindu 
e lucation. Indian civilisation and culture 
do not mean simply Hindu civilisation and 
e ilture. flin lu would not be a synonym 
for In lian, even if the meaning of Hindu 
were vvidciici to include Buddhist. Jaina 
and Sikh. Indian civilisation and culture, 
including statecraft and the applied and fine 
arts, have 1) ;en profoundly influenced and 
modified hy Islamic civilisation and culture. 

The greatest social and political probiein 
in India is how to promote sincere friend- 
ship and fraternal feeling between Hindus 
and Musalmans. The problem will remain 
unsolved even if only Hindu men and 
Alusalman men became friends. Hindu 
women and Alusalman women must also 
become friends, which, but for the purdah, 
would be comparatively easy to promote. 
From the ex|)cneiice of Bengali ladies of 
different sects iravelliiig together in the 
same railway compartment, we have form- 
ed a very favourable idea of the good breed- 
ing and neighbourly feeling of Alusalman 
ladies. Confining our attention for the 
present, however, to the male sex, it may 
lie observed that no friendship is deeper 
and sincerer than that which, springing up 
between boys, lasts through life. It is a 
misfortune for a Hindu not to have a 
Mus liman friend, and it is an e(|ual misfor- 
tune for a Alusalman not to have a Hindu 
frieiil. With the growing tendency to 
provide sep'iratc educational institutions 
for different: sects, school-hoy friendships 
between Hiiiilus find Moslems threaten 
to become nirer than now, and cer- 
tainly rarer than they were in our boy- 
liood. Will not the National Education 
Movement make fi determined effort to 
make it |)ossible for our boys to lay the 
fbnndation of the National Edifice on the 
strong basis of friendship between Hindu 
and Moslem ? Will it not lay an equal 
emphasis on the study of both Hitiilu and 
Islamic culture and civilisation,? An 
Indian .Nation cannot be built up in any 
otlitT way. The inlluence of occidental 
culture and civilisation in the making of 
India ought not also, of course, to be 
ignored. But, as for obvious reasons, the 
English language find literature and 
English History will be taught, there is no 
risk of the western influence being left out 
of account. 
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In the national education movement 
great stress will have to be laid on the 
vocational side of education. As the certiti- 
cates and degrees granted by the National 
University will not for the present be 
recognised by Government, the careers 
usually chosen by our students will not be 
open to its alumni. They should tlicreforc 
be ecjuipped for independent careers. 

The National University with its affiliat- 
ed schools and colleges may more easily be 
strong on the side of the education of trirls 
and women than on that of boys and 
young men ; for the majority of the girls 
and women who seek education do not do 
so for earning a livelihood. Therefore, in 
their case there will not be much hesitation 
in joining a national school or college, 
provided it is efficient. 

Hindtt-Mosleiti Friendship. 

The importance of llindu-Mosleiii 
friendship cannot be exaggerated. We do 
not speak of that sui)erficial mutual under- 
standing which is born of expediency. 
Fricndsiiip to be real must rest on heart- 
felt love and respect. Various means may 
he adopted for providing opportunities for 
the growth of such fiiciulsliip. One is the 
^ establishment of associations only for the 
sake of promoting social intercourse. 

Distress in Kaira. 

Hie agricultural distress in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat has been the cause (»f a 
inisuudcrstandiiig between the Moiiibay 
Government and the leaders ui Gujarat. 
The officials do not fulmit the distress to 
be as widespread atul intense as the lead- 
ers assert it is. Therefore whilst Govern- 
ment do not agree to suspend the eullec 
tion of revenue i)V remit it altogether U> 
the extent that the Gujarat vSabha con- 
siders necessary, many raiyais have Ikcii 
paying tlicir dues by selling oil their cattle 
and effects and the cattle of others are 
being seiml to be sold by auction, the 
Gujarat SabliJi advised that the raiyats 
should withhold payment until Govern- 
ment had given a final reply to its repre- 
sentations. Government construed this 
advice to mean an inei Lenient to^ disobedi- 
ence which interpretation the Sablia has 
repudiated, claiming that the advice was 
strictly constitutional and laving down in 
effect the unquestionable, right of the 
people to suffer in coustitutionally fighting 
for their rights. There has been an inter- 
view between Sir Diiishaw Waclia and 


Messrs. Parekh, Patel and Gandhi on one 
side and ollicials on the other, and also 
another hetween some Servants of India 
and the uilieials ; but Government remain 
unconvinced and obdurate. The leaders of 
the (lujarat Sahlia are prepared to suffer 
lor tile position they have taken up. Un- 
doubtedly agriculturists can legally claim 
exoiiiplion from payment of revenue for a 
lime, or I'L-iiiission of revenue altogether, 
provided it can Ijc proved that the soil has 
not yielded enough fur tlic payment of 
revenue. 

A Lie Repeated. 

When Mr. Montagu was appointed 
Secretary of StfUc for India, Lord Beresford 
said that “It should be reiiicmiiered that 
the giving (jf such an appointment to any- 1 
one not ab.solntely of pure British blood \ 
was looked iqioii with great prejudice by \ 
the people of India. This grotes(iue false- ‘ 
hood was ct)ntradicted at the time in 
Indian newspapers and periodicals. But 
it has again made its appearance in 
another lonn in anotlier quarter. The 
Bcn^ralcc qin)tes the following sciitenees 
from the SutunUiy Review : 

“The present Imperial liovcrnmcnt in L'>mlon has 
shown i xtieinely hinl tnasle aijtl cluiisie ippioraiicc in 
app«nnlin)r a Jew as Secretary ut State for India. 
Anyone v\iili i lie sligiUeMl knowleii;;^ i)l India iniuws 
li’.al the lowest caste Iiidiiin lool^s on the |e .vs with 
Ci-Mileiiipt. Wlial can they think ol a lju\Lrniueiil 
Icw*^ to till dli-.c 

Ue will allow the Indian jews tlieiu- 
selvt.s to give the lie direct to this British 
iicw.sp.i[n’r . The Ikne-lbiael community 
ill the c^!Lu^e ul tlieir lepicbLutatioii 
to the Vieereiy and the Sceretarv ut State 
tin the proiiosed constitutional cliriiiges : 

' I. In I’liiiiJcciion with ilic i|iusliini ul coinuiuiial 
icpre‘'cnL.iu »n, \\i' licloiisif to a inicroscupical- 

ly small coinnniiiity, tile past history ol oiir eoiuaiu- 
liity in India, e.vLcinliiig over the loiij^ period of two 
ihous.ind years, has convinced us of tiie apiiit ol 
tidcrance and lairiiess praeli.sed by those Indian eoiii- 
iiiunilie.s who ciminiaiid tlie majority Lowaiils their 
nnincrically insi^iiilicaiiL sister eomiiuiniiies ; and 
hence we are ol opiniini that the inlere>ts ol small 
comninnities will not sullcr in any way by a general 
repiescniation as liistuic. Ir-nn commniiHl leprcseii- 
tatioii. 

ll ' ihc lowest oastc Imiiun” really 
"looked oil the Jews with eoiiteinpt’’ 
would there liave been this “spirit ol' toler- 
aiiee and t'airiiess" shown towards them ? 

Indian Civil Rights Committee 

A Indian Civil Rights Committee has 
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long been urgently needed, and that no- 
where so urgently as in Bengal. But whilst 
the Bengal leaders or so-called leaders arc 
engaged in party strife, some of the leading 
citizens of Madras have earned the thanks 
of the entire Indian pul)lie by taking steps 
to form sueh a committee. 

Personal liberty is tiie imlispensable 
louiidation of national well-being and pro- 
gress, moral and material. Hence even if 
Indian newspapifrs aii<l iierio.licals devoted 
most of their space rnul energy to the safe- 
guarding or restoration of the personal 
liberty of Indians, it could not be spoken 
of as giving undue prominence to tlie sub- 
ject. For tliis reason, though ours is a 
monthly review we deal almost every 
month with matters which may appear to 
be mere personal grievances. But we do 
.so bccauSv? the fundamental right of per- 
sonal lil)erty is involved. We wisii we 
could notice the cases of all persons who 
liave been de])rivcd ol their freedom with- 
out trial. But the time and space at our 
disposal prevent us from doing so. 

An awe4nspiringr and g^hastly 
tragedy. 

As one roads the memorial of the mother 
of state prisoner Jyotish Chandra Oliosh, 
primed elsewhere, one stands hushed in the 
presence of the awful tragedy ol a blasted 
life. Hilly a year ago, Jyotisli Chandra 
was a man in the prime oi manhood, a use- 
ful eitizoii in full pjssessiou of his physical 
and intellectual powers. JuiL lie incurred 
the siis[)ieion or disple.-isure ot tlie C.I.I)., 
and though he had been known to and 
enjoyed the eonlideiiec of Mr. Bradlcy-Birt, 
the District Magistrate, for the previous 
twenty moiitlis, and though that olliecr 
tried to save him, Ins fate was sealal. 

For the facts of his ease our readers 
will please read our last number, pp. 
224r-27. In July last we noticed 
another memorial of tlie mother in 
which she said that she “has learned 
with grave anxiety and utmost eoneern 
from vjirious sources that her son Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh lias developed symptoms 
of insanity and also that the condition of 
his heiltli is far from reassuring.” She 
received for the Jirst and last time an 
autograph letter from her son dated the 
13th February, 1917, from Rajshahi jail. 
She lu'ought this fact to the notice of the 
additional Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, but to no efleet. 


That from a letter no. 324U| X dated the 5th April, 
1017, of the Additional Secretary to the Govern- 
nicnt of to Babu B. B. Milter, your U.vcelleii- 

ev's humble mein )rialisl first came to know tliut her 
son is placed under medical treatment 

Vour Kscocllency's luinible iiicmoiialist addressed 
a letter dated the idili Aprd, 1017, to the additional 
Secretary tt> the Giiveniineiit of Beii;{al in which she 
wrote “that I am very iiiucli anxious for him (Jyotish 
Ciiamlra Gliosli) and wou!<l beg yt>ur favuur to let 
me know the nature of his ailnicnis. Many say that 
Vhe detention in the solitary ceil with books, etc , is 
not (|uite suHieient to keep good health and such 
state of restraint in a j.iil m iy luni the prisoner 
mad.’’ 

4 That in reply to the above Vour I5xcellency’s 
liuinble inemorinli.st received a letter No. 4315 |X, 
dated the first May, 101 7, from the AdiJilionul Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, ill wliieii thci e was no 
mention of the nature of the illness of her son so ear- 
nestly prayed for. From the contents of the nbove- 
(|iiott'd letter Vour BxceUcncy’s humble memorialist 
came to know that her son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
has been removed from R.ijshalii to Berhampore jail 
for better meilical treatment. TIii.s smJrJen removal 
from one place to another having caused a great 
apprehension for the state of health of her .son, Vour 
Fxfclleiicy’s humble memorialist again addressed a 
letter, dated 13th May, 1317, to the Additional 
Secretary lo the Govfrnnient of Bengal, in which she 
wrote, “As it appears from the information ctjiitained 
in letter 431l>| X of 1st May, 11)17, that the eoiidilioii 
of the health of my son Jyotish Chandra Ghosh is 
critical, and, to my mind, ie(iiiire.-i the constant 
aticndanee ol his nearest relatives, aiile to counsel 
and thereby mitigate the eare.s and anxieties naturally 
attending a prison life, as vvell as the morhiilness due 
to ill health, I Iherefore, i>my you would b.* graciously 
pleased to make such arraugemeiits whereby some of 
his relatives may at their eonvjnience see him once 
every month; •dhervvise ksiowing iii.s nature well 
as I do, 1 am almost certain tij.al the jirhoner will he 
driven mad or siieeumb to a premature grave,” 

No rcftlv to the above was received up to 
loth June,' the date of the ineniorial. 

The sorrow-stricken mother’s prayers 
were embodied in the following para- 
graphs. 

S. That in consideration of the above, therefore, 
Vour Uxcclleiiey’s liiimble memorialist respectfully 
prays that Voiir Ivxcelleney would be graciously 
pleased to hold a thorough ami Impartial eiirjuiry by 
proper authority as to the condition of health of 
jyotish Chandra Ghosh, the uatuic of his ailments, 
and whether it is true that he has devejoped 
symptoms rif iiisanily, and if so, the eause.s of such 
development of symptoms of insanity, and what 
steps conducive to the restoration of liis health have 
been taken. 

i). That if the grave misapprehension of Vour 
Bxcellency’s humble mem<)riali.st proves to be true 
ill theempiii'v, Voiir Bxcellency’s huinble memorialist 
icspcetiulh' prays that in eoiislderatioii of the 
shattered hculth and mind of her son Jyotish Chandni 
(ihosh, he be immediaUly set free; or ii this l)i against 
the policy of the Government, he be immediately 
released from prison and be allowed to live with Your 
Bxeelleiiey'.s mem irialist under iirojier surveillance 
ami such conditions as Vour Bxcellency may be 
pleased to 4liiTcl. so that constant attendance and 
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ciat'e may be taken by her and other relatives to brin>( 
life and health back to him in the quiet and peaceful 
atmosphere of home. 

Why were not these (juite reasonable 
prayers of the lady |:(raiited ? And why 
again did the offieials Cvineerned someh»)W 
*)r other frustrate all the efl orts of the 
^])risoner’s relatives to see him until last . 
month ? Were they afraid ol Llie real facts 
coming to light ? O.i whose report, again, 
did the Hon. Mr. Kerr say in the Bengal 
Council on January 22 last that ‘The last 
re|)ort [ what is the date ol this report ? 
— Bd., A'L R. J regarding the health ot the 
State Prisoner states that he is mentally 
the same but his physical condition is 
satisfactory ?’* “Mentally the same” 
indeed! Has Jyotish Chandra got a mind 
at all now that he should be spoken of as 
^^mcntnlly the same” ? Ills mind has got 
destroyed somehow ; that is what his 
mother^s heart-rending appeal states. And 
what an idea of satisfactory physical 
condition a man must have to be able to 
report that Jyoti.sh Chandra’s “physical 
condition is satisfactory” ! We confess 
when about a fortnight ago we read his 
mother’s memorial, the picture of the 
.animate corpse of the state prisoner so 
Mjaunted our mind during all our waking 
hours that for the day we could neither 
read nor write or do any other work. Yet 
his fate luis been so awful that not even 
when one’s feelings are harrowed to the 
utmost would one wish any oflieial or 
underling concerned to be ever in the 
physically satisfactory condition in which 
jyotish Cliandra would seem to be. 

In reply to a (picsiion asked in the 
Bengal Council, it has been stated on behalf 
of Government that district magistrates 
visit slate prisoners every month and 
submit reports. What were the monthly 
reports about this prisoner ? If the reports 
do not tally with the actual facts, what 
steps would Government take ? 

If Government had not turned a deaf 
ear to the repeated rctpiests for appointing 
non-oflicial visitors and advisory boards, il 
the mother’s prayers had been listeneil to, 
if the prisoner’s relatives had been allowed 
to see him once a month .all along, matters 
would not have come to such .a mournlul 
pass. We know the British-made law ot 
India neither orders nor connives at the in- 
human treatment or t<)rture of prisoners ol 
any description. It is superlbious to say 
too, that neither the Governor-Gcner.al in 


Council nor the Governor of Bengal in 
Council order, permit, or connive at sueh 
treatment. But the impression on the 
public mind has been growing that Govern- 
ment liave made themselves responsible for 
a system ainl machinery which make it 
possible tor cruel abuse of power to go un- 
checked and undetected. For the sake of 
humanity and for the sake of the vail pres- 
tige and good name of Government, it is 
most urgently and indispensably needed 
that a thorougli-going enquiry should be 
held into this case bv a mixed committee of 
ollicials and iinn-ofheials, the nomination 
of the non-olHcials being approved of by 
the Bengal Council. The report of this 
eoinmittee should be published. It should 
ascertain why the prisoner was arrested 
and deprived of liherc 3 ’’, whether such depri- 
vation was juslilled, and what are the 
causes of Jiis utter p’nysical and mental 
wreckage, 

More than this is it urgently necessary 
that Jyotish Chandra should be at once 
placed under the l)cst medical treatment 
available in Bengal so that his life may, if 
possible, be saved. Gilicials are normally 
just as human and humane ;is we are. 
They certainly li.av'c suHieient imagination 
to realise how grave would the suspicion 
of the public b.* if unluckily Jyotish Chan- 
dra Ghosh were soon to expire,— at any 
rate before he has h.ad the benefit of the 
best medical treatment. 

Supposing even that the prisoner is or 
rather was a great rebel (of course, without 
arms and an army), it was only his mind 
that could be thought of as dangerous. 
Now that he would seem to have no mind 
at all to speak of, his mother, if not any 
other relative, may safely be allowed .to live 
with or near his body. Humanity recjuircs 
it. 

The Two Sindhttbalas 

The Bengal G )Ycriiment communique 
on the case of the two Sindhuhalas shows 
under the care of what an inconsiderate, 
careless and ahsent-inindcd Department 
our lives and liberties have been placed. 
In moving his resolution .asking fora mixed 
committee of ollicials and non-officials so 
that .'.ftcr en([uiry hy it oflending or care- 
less officials might be suitably dealt with, 
t’ne Hon. Babu .\khil Chandra Datta made 
a well-reasoned, fearless and brilliant 
speech. He began by saying:— 

Mv I,'»ril, \Vf liavc been rissureil tlial the Defence 
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uf India Act is nut an Opprrssiun of India Act for 
the prosecution of innocent youiiff men. Wc have 
been assured that the Act is administered with the 
utmost consideration and circumspection and that 
the (icrsonal liberty of His Majesty’s subject is never 
lightly interfered with. Hut the* case of the two 
Sindhubalas and the Government coinmunicpie pub* 
lished in yesterdayjs papers have made disclosures, 
which we cannot contemplate without C(|uanimity 
and have proved beyond doubt that all that glitters 
is not gold and that tilings arc mil what they arc 
represented to be. 

He then proceeiled to examine the Go- 
vernment version. 

Let us examine the Government's version and see 
whether there was any justification for the arrest 
and detention of the two unfortunate women of 
Bankura. We arc told that a slip (jt paper containing 
the name of one Sindhubal.*i with her address was 
found among the papers of a member of the re* 
volutionary party in Calcutta and the Criminal 
Investigation Department, Calcutta, at once tele- 
graphed orders to the Superintendent of Police, 
Bankura, to arrest her under the Defence of India Act. 

It was next shown what the C.I.l). 
mode of rcasoninj^ would logically load to. 

The Government communit|iic says that t'lc 
Criminal Investigation Department h'-id reasonable 
groutlds for regarding the original name found on 
the slip as suspicious. My l.ord, such a view cau 
only be based on the a.s.«iimptioii that all relations, 
friends and acquaintances of iiienib.'rs of the rcvo< 
lutionary movement arc themselves revolutionaries. 
Not only this. P^vcri those who are known to them, 
but to whom tliey are perfect strangers, are also 
revolutionaries. Suppo.se a political suspect wauls 
to communicate liis grievances to the Secretary of 
the Indian Association and writes his name on an 
envelope, then arcoiding to the dictum laid down 
in the cuiiiiiiuiiujue, it could be said that the dis- 
Lovery of the cnvehqje would constitute rcasuiiablo 
grounds lor suspecting that the Secretary of the 
Indian Association was a participant in the revolu- 
tionary inoveinents ! I shall not labour on this point. 
But I shall say this : AVe have always Intu told that 
the people are never suspected unless the C.I.D. have 
reasonable grriuuds fur suspecting them. Am I then 
to undeistand that during the last or 4 years, 
many of my countrymen have been suspected on such 
reasonable grounds as have been disclosed iu this 
Government coiiimiiiiicjue ' 

It may l)c *^addcd that if a “revolution- 
ary** owed any man a grudge, he luid sim- 
ply to keep the latter's addrcjss among his 
papers to get him punished ! 

Government have admitted that there 
has been an error of judgment in ordering 
the arrest of Siinuiti Sindhubala. Mr. 
Datta has shown that there was no exer- 
cise of judgment at all. 

It is now admitted that the order of the C.I.D. 
for the arrest of Sindhubala was an error ofjudg- 
incnt. but the two Sindhubalas say to the C.I.D., 
“It may be an error to you, it may be play to you, 
but it has been something more serious ' to us.*' 
lirror of judgment— honest error of judgment— honest 
error made in coming to an honest judgment by an 
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honest enquiry to get at the truth is certainly par- 
donable, and I for one never ({uarrel with such 
errors. But error of judgmeni presupposes the 
cxeicfse of some judgment The ftucstion, therefore, 
arises— Was then cnciuiry made by the C.I.l). before 
they came to the erroneous judgment ? Did the C.I.D. 
take any evidence of any kind ? Did they examine 
any witness ? Did they make any enquiry of any^ 
description whatever ? Was there anything before 
the C.I.D. except the mysterious communication 
made to them by that magici'il slip ? There was not 
even so much as the statement of a Pulicc spy or 
informer. It is, therefore, a case where there was 
no judgment, erroneous or otherwise— it is, there- 
fore, not a case of error of judgment. Judgment 
without enquiry is an achievement of which the 
C.I.l). may be proud, but I shall certainly say this 
that such procedure Is repiiguant to all ideas of justice 
and fair- play. 

Ill his speech on the resolution the Gov- 
ernor said that among the papers of revo- 
lutionaries the addresses of men or women 
who are associates, helpers or “post-boxes** 
are often found in cipher. Certainly such 
suspicious addresses should be properly 
scrutinised to get clues and arrest oflcndcrs. 
But there should be tin honest investiga- 
tion before there is an arrest. There was 
no such investigation in this case; and, 
moreover, Sindhubala’s name was not in 
cipher. 

Mr. Datta next .showed that the C. 1. D. ' 
possess extraordinary powers without 
responsibility for what they do. 

Our complaint. My Lord, is* that the C. 1. D. has 
been invesicd with cxtmordiii.’iry povveis ; our 
complaint is tli.at they have exircised those powers 
wiliiout any sense of lespriiisibility ; our coniplaint 
is that iiiaiiy persons, as innocent as the two Sindhu- 
bala.s adnnttciny are, h.ive been arrested as recklessly 
as the two uulortunate women were .arrested Our 
complaint is that many innocent men ninl boys have 
been the victims «if the ovei zealous activities of 
C.I.l). We have been persistently and insistently 
inviting the .'itlciition of the Government to the 
inherent defects of the general policy regarding llu 
adiir.iiiistralion of the Detence of India Act and to the 
outrageous injustice to which it has inevitably led 
to ill iuilividual cases. Hut we have always been 
told ill reply that we arc abnormally suspicious ; 
that our complaints arc witluml any foundation. 

The Speaker then claimed that people 
were throughout in the right in their com- 
plaints and Ixovernment iu the wrong. 

If I were permitted to speak out with absolute 
franktu'ss, 1 would say that wc have all this time 
cried ill the wilderness and failed to make any iiii* 
pression upon the robust optimism of the Govern- 
iiieiit that the Actis administered with|the utmost care 
and scruple. Hut, My Lord, the case of the Sindliu* 
balas and the facts admitted by the Government in 
councctiuii with the case have conclusive! v domoiis- 
trated, if any demonstration were needed, that our 
complaints were not unfounded ; that we were in the 
right and that the Government was in the wrong, that 
there is a screw loose somewhere in the machinery ol 
iiiterumciit and that there is something wrong some- 
where in the affairs of the Internment Department. 
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Why should il be supposed for one moment that 
the case of these unfortunate women is an isolated 
instance of grievous wronjf done by the C. 1. O ? 
Who knows, My Lord, how many h.Ive been arrested 
and deprived of their personal liberty, under similar 
circumstances? This case is only a typical illustra- 
tion of the gross abuse of power by the C. L D , 
brought to light possibly owing to the fact that the 
victims happened to be women. It is such cases 
which justilied the strong views held by our distin- 
guished countryman, Sir Kabindranatli Tiigore, on 
the subject of internment. 

There is nothing to show tliat tliis is 
an isolated instanee of the l)liiiide: s of the 
C.I.D. 

The reasonsf!) why the two Sindhulmlas 
were arrested one after the other would 
have made perfectly amusing reading but 
for their tragic consequences to the two 
innocent persons concerned. 

Why was the first Sindhubalci arrested, although 
she dui J 10 C answer the de'^criptiori given in the war- 
rant ? It is said that the Supcrii tcrirlcnt surmised 
ilmt the word ‘ Karnanbia (iliose” in his order might 
be a mistake for “Kunja Gliose”— ami thinking ihat 
one Siiulhubala, wife of .Notobar Ghose residing in 
that house, might be the wotiian nainod in ht.4 instruc- 
tions, be arresicd her. Now the Superintendent’s 
explanation is, to say the least, astounding and 
carries its own condemnation. It i<, ol course, now 
admitted that the Superintendent arrested a wrong 
Sindhtibaln. 

The next (picsiion is wliy di<l he arrest the second 
'./indhubala, when the order was to arrest only one 
Woman ? She also diil not answer the description 
given ill the order of the Superintendent— even the 
name of the village did not tally. This Siiidhiibala 
was the wife of one Dehcndra (ihose. It is seriously 
stated in the Government communirpic that the 
Siiperintemieiit began hi entertain doubts whether 
the words “Kamanbiii” might not, after all, have 
been mi.s<enl lor "Debendra” and arrestt'd her. 

The first Sindhubnla was arrested because the 
Superintendent tiniuglii "Kamanliia” might he a 
mistake for “Kunja" and the second Sindliubala was 
arrested, because he thought “K.amaiihia” might be 
a mistake for "J tehemlr.'i.” It is of cotiise luiwad- 
mittcrl tiiat like the first Siiidliiihala, the .^ccoml 
Siiidluihala is also as innocent as anyhorly present 
here. Verily, My L<ud, we are fallen upon evil limes 
when even our women arc arreste l on such pretexts 
as these. Was there iln- shadow of jiistilication tor 
arresting I wo women, one ol whom theSiipei intendeiit 
knew was no more guilty than his own self was f 
Would this alniormally overzeabms Superintendent 
arrest a tliirtl worn. in, if he had got scent of a third 
Sindliubala ? 

We do not coinpliiin that Air. D.ttta’s 
serious and scathing indictment was relieved 
' hy a gleam of humour. It is to be liopcd 
that the Indian ofliccrs of the roiicc Depart- 
ment would appreciate the compliment 
implied in the following paragraph and 
tbdy convey it, with tin explanation, to 
their European superiors. Referring to the 
I'oliee Superintendent of Bankura, Mr. 
Datta ventured the guess, 


Possibly he had drawn his inspiration from that 
interesting hero of a.'imayana, who was sent to the 
mountain of Gandhamadaii to iclch the plant 
“ibshaly’akarani’*, hut unable to recognize the same 
carried itie cnlire mumitaiii over ills shoulders. We 
should he thankful to him that the Hankiira Siiperin- 
tendcni did not arrest the entire female population 
of Bankura. 

What happened after the double arrest 
was then eoniniented upon. 

Let us, however, see what happened after the 
double arrest. We aie told that the Superintendent 
clesp itche.i a lelcgram to the C.I.lL asking which 
SiiiiliiulMla s'loiiLl I)-* detained or hotli. We are 
iiinhcr told that this telegram was delivereil at the 
C. I. I). «>iric.*, hilt It was siib.se(|iientlv mislaid and 
it was not put uji before any otiieer. The result was 
that neither Siiulhubala was releaseil and bjih had 
to rot in jad Not receiving any reply to his telegram 
the Supermreiulent posted his repiirt of the double 
arrest to the C. 1. i>. Like the telegram, this report 
also reached the C. I. 1). otfiee and like the telegram 
this report also failed to obtain any immediate 
attention of the C. 1. D. Por we are told that ac- 
cording to the usual routine, the report was marked 
by the Special Assistant to one of the Special 
Siipcrintciidcius by name. The latter Ollicer, however, 
lelt Calcutta on urgent duty on the Sth January and 
the report was not seen liy him till the cVening of the 
] 1th idem on his return. So the poor Siiidhubalas 
had to rot in jail uf) to the 1 1 th January. JJut the 
Special SupeniiteiTiciit returned to Calcufia ou that 
day and lelt us see whether one or both of the 
Siiidhubalas were released without further delay. 

We are really grateful to the Special Supeinlendent 
for we arc told mat lie at once called lor the file and 
submitted it to the Peputy Inspector General on the 
12th January. Very well, let us see what prompt 
action i.s taken by the Deputy Inspcctor-fieneral. Why 
lie decided to telegraph toMinkura for the arrest of 
Debendra Ghose, the hushand of the second Sindliu- 
hala against whom grave charges ha«l in the mean- 
time been brought by the Dolice and deterred (uders in 
respect fd' the twt> women, until the receipt of an 
answer to Iiis lelegrain. 

But alas, we are told that there was a niisiinder- 
standing about this lelegram also and as a matter of 
tact, it was iml despatcheri. Tlie Deputy Inspector- 
General was, liowever, under the impression that the 
telegram h>'id been sent ariit postponed orders about 
the women several days, expecting an answer to the 
1 -legraiii which had never been sent The women 
were no doubt spending their days in the Jail, but 
we cannot be too gratelul to llie Deputy Inspector- 
(leneral, for the coiiimiinitpie says in a tone of great 
sell-com[)Iaceiicv that after a week he “at once” came 
to the coiiclnsioii that the t woi women could not he 
detuiiie-l any longer and on tlic IStii January recom- 
iiieiiiled their release to the loc.d (4<iveriiiiieiit and 
their release was at once directed, 

The I lonorablc Membcr\s roiiclusions 
arc ])rintefl below. 

Such is the interesting history of the arrest of the 
women and their deteniion for lo days in the [.nil, us 
told in the (rovernriienlconinitiiiiipic. .As 1 wasieading 
it, I was only wondering it it was realty tne version 
of the Government. For 1 cannot conceive a greater 
indicLineut than this explanation itself. Tne most 
powerful anfl skilful advocate of Sindhubala could not 
possibly think of a mure scathing iiiipeachineul of 
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the C.I.n. \Vc are treated with the story of a scrieii 
of blunders— a story of a series of coiniiiissions and 
omissions cominilted in tliat mytteiious Depariiiient 
popularly known us ibc CM I). Ifthestorv is true, 
it only proves bow efiiciently the Deparlniciit is work- 
ing. There is one thing, My Loid, iti th; communique 
to which 1 feel bound to cull Your Excellency's atten- 
tion. It is said that the detention of the two Siudtiu* 
balas for a fortnight in the Jail was due to a tissue 
of blunders. Hut is it not rather diflicnlt to appreciate 
this explanation in view of the fact that throughout 
the whole of that foitiiight the newspapets were 
crying hoarse over thi.s uiifoitunaie and miirajfeous 
incident ? The indicent haste with which tiie order 
of airest was passed and executed was, however, iimre 
than made Ufi by the abnonnal deiuy made in releas- 
ing them ! The raid on tlic Sinifhiibulns may be a 
feather in the cap of the C.I.D., but it may be tiie last 
straw on a camel's back. For the Orientals aie very 
sensitive about the honour of their females. 

lu the opinion of the speaker, a eareriil 
and searching entitiiry was needed. 

In view, My Lord, of the far-ivaching ctVects of 
such reckless arrests, it behoves V(iur Excellency to 
institute a carciid and searching enquiry legnrding 
the incident and award suitable puiiishiiient to all 
thobC, who are responsible for it and who have there- 
by exposed the (fovcrnmeiit to .such ciiticisin. Vour 
Lordship should also older such steps to be taken us 
may make the recurrence of sucli an incident in future 
impossible. The shoi i-sighted and bigoted policy of 
not washing the odicial rlirty linen before the public, 
will no longer df. ii is ari ohl and explode*! shib- 
boleth which must ikjw be cast to ilie vviiid.s. 
Fuhlic opinion must now be reckoned with. It will 
not put up with such cond net (mi tlic part of the 
public servants. The time is gone wdien fnibiic ser- 
vants used to lord it over riding roughshod over the 
feelings of the people— the time has conic when public 
servants must be servants of the public, not ineiely *ii 
the sense that they receive their fia^* out of the taxes 
paid by the public, bin in the sense that they exist 
only to serve the public. As Lord .VIorIcy (then Mr. 
Murlc3’) wrote to Lord .\linto : 

"Ttiat system (syslcin of arbitrary rule) may have 
worked in its own way in old days, and in those 
days the people may have had no particular objection 
to arbitrary rule. Hut, as you have said to me scoies 
of times, the old days are gone, and the new times 
breathe a new spirit ; and we cannot carry on upon 
the old maxims.” 

My Lcii'd, the people demand that a searching 
enquiry be made and suitable and deterrent puni^h- 
meiit be meted out to all these who are responsible 
lor the unjust and unnecessary haiassiueut of the 
two women. 

The lion. Rai Bahadur Dcbendra Chan 
der Ghose’s speech on the resolution was 
also telling and outspoken. After giving 
Government the highest praise for its com- 
munique that couid possibly be given, he 
spoke of that document as follows : — 

It has said that the order fur arrest sent from the 
seal of the Government to the Bankura Police 
Superintendent was wrong. Hut it has nut said 
anything about any punislinieut fur any officer, high 
(T low, through whose carelessness and want of 
judgment tLe two village women of Bankr^-a were 
arrested, and kept in prison for about two weeks. 


His defence of the Police officers concern- 
ed will be appreciated and enjoyed. 

The oilicers concerned have this much to be said in 
their favour that they have in the past been encour- 
aged in these courses, that their predecessors in office 
have been doing the same, and that high-handidiiess^ 
is the tradition of the Police, who are olherwUe a 
most useful body of public servants. 

The remaining portion of hU speech also 
deserves to be quoted. , 

In the present instance the I’rcss has served the 
country very will. But fur their persistent references 
to ibis unhappy incident in this remote corner of 
Bengal, I doubt very much whether the detention 
in jail of these two .supposed suspects would have 
terminated after two weeks. In this country inter- 
ference with personal liberty is made generally in a 
light-hearted manner by the H.xccutivc, anil judging 
from recent events women here do not get the same 
amount ol eorisideralioii in their hands as their 
sisters in liiigland Your Excellency no doubt 
remembers the incidents of the Cass ease in London 
which timk place some years ago An innocent 
shop girl of that name had to leave her business 
place at a very late liotir in tiic evening, and was 
passing by a .street alone, when an * over- zealous 
police c'Hisiiiblc arrested lier, and kept her in the 
lock lip for a lew lioiirs. It created such a sensation 
ill England that 1 believe the Home Secretary had 
to resign and make a scape goat of himsell. My 
l.ord, 1 impltire your goverimieiit to caution the 
police in liieir pursuit ot anarciiieal criminals amongst 
the women f»dk of the country. If they did tliatj 
they would be increasing the virus of anarchism; 
instead ol lessening it. The present case is an illus- 
tration of the liinisy grounds upon which the police 
of the conn try proceed to deprive a person ot his 
personal liberty, and of the ill effect, upon the feeling 
of the people, ol their wild and iiijndicioiis procee- 
dings. It is not neces.sary in the interests of good 
government to drag out a woman from her home 
because her hii*-baiid or brother was a suspect and 
phvTographs of revolutionaries were found in her 
ruom. And whether you arc prepared or not to 
mark your disapproval of the conduct of the officers 
concerned in the iiianner suggested by^ the words 
ot the motion of my honourable friend, you can do 
some reparation to the victims of your act, and the 
least you can do is to give adequate money compen- 
sation to the two injured women. This will not 
only soothe their teelings, but will have a very 
wliolesomc effect on the country — ci thing more to 
be prized than the fetish of prestige. 

ill the course of his speech on the resolu- 
tion, His Excellency the Governor observ- 
ed thjit in their eritieisiii of the police the 
public sometimes lose sight of the horror 
and the misery from which they themselves 
have sometimes been saved as the result of 
the efforts of the police. There is some 
truth in this observation. But we fail to 
see how it is entirely relevant. Both in 
normal and abnormal times, it is the duty 
of a normally constituted police to save 
the public from harrassment and oppres- 
sion at the hands of wicked men. The 
police are paid for doinsr this work and 
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..are occasionally^ praisefl, too, at least in 
official reports. But wc cannot aflfonl to 
be oppressed by them and remain silent, 
simply because they protect ns from non- 
official oppressors, or because it is their 
-duty to do so. 

In the course of his speech, which was 
marked by a judicious and statesmanlike 
tone, Ilis Excellency also said : 

Tne Council may be assured lliat it was no 
mere emjjty words wliicli Sir Henry Wlieder spoke 
when he said that orders have IwJii issued which 
will, so far as possible, prevent in the future .any 
similar error of jiitl;;iiicnt boin;< cotninitted, and he 
stated, I think specil'ically, that in any case in whicli 
the police have reasonable ^Jfroiinds in fiituie l«»r 
suspcctin;' a buly, action slrill nc»t be taken a^aiimt 
her until tlie m UUm' has been referred to f fovernnient. 
Hon. Aleinbcis will iinilcrstand, 1 hojv', that it is our 
intention to ^iiard so far as it is ])!)ssilile against 
any similar errors j»I jiidi^ment ia fnliire. 

Wc hope, before tyikiiii' action, it is not 
only the cases of but of all wotiicu, 

that will ijc referred to Government. Wc 
say this because emphasis has l)eeii laid in 
some c|a irtcrs on the f<ict of the two 
Sindhubfilas bcin^ rcsfwctnhlc ladies, wliich 
they no rlouljt arc. Our opinion is that 
all women, irrespective of their social posi- 
tion, are entitled to chivalrous and very 
iconsiderate ttcatment. Nay, it would he 
j^ood if ill all cases where men arc not to 
be tried in open court thcii-* cases too, came 
.up for consideration before Government. 

The Ben|?al GoYcrniiicnt have only ex- 
pressed rcj^rct lor the allair and have 
promised to convey their (lisap[)roval to 
the officers concerned. This is not enoutch. 
There ought to have been a few dismissals, 
or at least degradation or stoppage of 
])romotion in the ease of some officers. 
What is of greater iinjiortanee is a 
thorougli overhauling of the srstem which 
makes such things possiiilc. Police officers 
.are certainly very useful functionaries, 
lint they ought not to be allowed to play 
with the honour and hap|)incss of families, 
as if it were a sort of reward for tlieir use- 
fulness to which they were entitled as a 
matter of right. 

Arrest of Sindhubala’s husband. 

The arrest of Uabu Dcbendra Ghosh, 
husband of the second Sindhubala, after 
her release, looks very suspicious. He 
should be openly tried if he be guilty. 
Why, if guilty, was he not arrested so 
long ? He was not in hiding. 

What Solitary Cells are like. 

A released detenu has sent to the Amrita 


Unxnv Piitrikn the following description of 
a solitary cell in the Calcutta Presidency 
Jail. ' 

“The cell is 1. ’Meet in length and 7 or 8 feet in 
brcaiUh, witli an e(|ual area open to the sky con- 
tiguously in tVonl, for walking and washing purposes. 
It has no wiinlow tlirongli wliich one can have a 
look lieyond, but it has S apertures in the vaulted 
roof about 10 leet high, with only one opening fitted 
with iron bar gratings. 

The unfur tunate man confined in this dreadful place 
is allowed only 10 to 20 minutes’ walk at the opti«>n 
of the keeper in tlie eiiviiniscribed and walled area in 
his front, with none t>) talk to, nunc to hear or none 
to see. 

The tlict consist.s of coarse riiv, richly onioned dal 
and thick rntvc<, wliicli is served with clock-time 
regularity. 

A medical hawker passes by the rows of cells 
every moniin.g cryin.g Dill in the fashion of the glass- 
li.in.glc sellers ul Calciirta streets ‘‘liajmi ilawai cliai,*' 
“hoiikharka d iw ii chai" ; \iiyli-)dy wan Is meilicine 
for digestion or lever r) 

ill l!u' s'lme cell the detenu has to eat his food .and 
.aiisvver c ills of ii iltire, use tlie basket as liis commode, 
.and forg‘'t tile Hindu ilea of purity and cleanliness 
for the lime being. He is allowed only one bucketful 
of water for bathing, oil once a week to rub on his 
body, and one piece ol liar soap to clcianse his wearing 
apparel. 

riierc is then the inystciious shutting at least l.T 
limes a day ol the vvo(>d-[):iMel doors ol tliu open 
space ill front of the cells ; tlie shouting of the guards 
warning the inmates as regards their presence and 
their fretiuent peeps througli tlie npcrlures of llie 
wooden doors of h.ilf-an-inch diameter.” 

“I'rom morn till evening ami from sunset to sun- 
rise the monotony of tiiis daik cell-life is not even 
relieved by Hic cawing of a crow or the humming of a 
lice, the only relief being tlie distant chanting of 
templebclls at night- fall, or the occasional wailing 
of a potir boy in Ins teens in an adjoining cell, wlio is, 
perhaps, snil-ring from illness or the intolerable 
.agony of separainin from iiis mother. ICveii the 
stoutc*<t heart fjiiails under this dreadful lile. 1 
woinler I diil not go mail like Joytish Chandra Ohnse 
or .Maniiidra .\alii Sec.” 

Wc arc almost sure that these cells 
where Lk‘iig:ali stale jirisoiiers reside for 
Si)me time, are somewhat less comiortablc 
than the house in OotacanuiiKl cr the 
house in Coimbatore which Mrs. Annie 
Hesant was allowed to choose for her 
‘‘coiiipnlsory domicile” and where her 
health broke down. 

Snhihloj^ wouM not choose these burg- 
lar-proot mansions in jails to keep even 
their dogs or horses in. And if the British 
Government in India had to send exhibits 
to sonic International Exhibition to prove 
its civilised character, it might send models 
of its Government Houses, Offices, Colleges, 
etc., but not models of these cells. The only 
thing that can therefore be done with them 
is to destroy them, thus destroying also 
one of the causes of jail-grown insanity. 
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Philippine Autonomy Act. 

The Philippine Islands were ceded to the 
United States Government by the treaty of 
peace concluded between the United Stiites 
and Spain on April 1 1, 1899, and the “Act 
to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonom- 
ous Government for these islands,** was 
passed and approved on August 29, 191 G. 
This means that the Filipinos have got 
autonomy within 17 years 4 months 
and 18 days of their subjugation by the 
Americans. 

“The purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands** is de- 
clared in the preamble of this Act. It is 
said therein 

“Whereas it was never the intention of the people 
of the United St.'itcs in the incipiency of the War with 
Spain to make it a war of con(|ucst or for territorial 
nggrandi^enicnt ; and 

“Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine l.^lunds and to 
recognise their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein ; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such 
purpose it is desirable to place in the hands of the 
people of the Philippines as large a control of their 
domestic allairs as can be given them without, in the 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States, in 
order that, by the use and exercise of popular franchise 
and governmental i)ov\crs, they inav be the better 
prepared to fully assume the iresponsibilities and en- 
joy all the privileges of complete iudcpciulciice : Thcre- 
iore 

“/ic it emictctJ/’ &c. &e. 

The third Section of this Act provides 

“Thc'it no law shall be enacted in said islands 
which shall deprive any person of life, liberty', or 
property without due process ()f law (jr deny 
to any person therein the cr]ual protection of 
the laws. Private properly shall not be taken lor 
public use without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prOwSecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to be heard by himself and 
counsel, to deniand the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him, to have a speetly and public 
trial to meet the witnesses face to face, and to liave 
compulsory process to compel the atteiidauce of 
witnesses in bis behalf. 

“That no person shall be held to answer for a 
criminal olFense without due process of law ; and no 
person for the same olletise shall be twice put in 
jeopardy^ of punishment, nor shall he he compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

“That all persons shall before conviction be 
bailable by sufHcient sureties, except for capital 
offenses.’* 

“That no person shall be imprisoned for debt.” 

“That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 


rehellion, insurrection, or invasion the public safety 
may re(|uire it, in either, of which events the same 
may be suspciidcfl by the President, or by the 
Governor General, wherever during such period the 
necessity for such suspension shall exist.’’ 

“That excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive lines iniposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishmeiit be inllielcd. 

“That the right to be secure against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated. 

“That slavery shall not exist in said islands ; nor 
shall involuntary servitude exist therein except as a 
punishment lor crime whereof the party shall have 
j)een duly c()uvicted. 

“That no law shall be passed abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or the riglit^ of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment lor redress of grievances." 

“ Contracting of polygamous or plural marri- 

ages hereafter is proiiihited. I'hat no law shall 
be construed to permit polygamous or plural 
marriages.” 

“That no warrant shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or alliriiiatioii, and parti- 
cularly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seixid.” 

The Section contains some other provi- 
sions. We have quoted only those which, 
directly or indirectl}', bear on life, personal 
liberty^ property, ireedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and the right to meet in 
public for the redress of grievances. It 
were much to be desired that there wcrc^ 
some constitutional Act in India with pro- 
visions like the above. Some of the clauses 
seem almost to have been meant to prevent 
llie kind ot arbitrary arrest, hanissment 
and imprisonment without trial to which 
in recent times hundreds of Indians have 
been subjected. 

The first section contains the preamble, 
&c., the second says who shall be citizens, 
&c., and the third safeguards personal 
and other kinds of freedom. This shows 
how highly personal liberty and other 
kinds of ireedom are valued by free men, 
as constituting the very foundation of a 
civilised State. 

Section 15 describes who shall be quali- 
fied voters. Here are some of the tiualifiea- 
tions ; 

Every male person who is not a citizen or subject 
of a foreign power twenty-one years of age or over 
( except ins me and feeble-minded persons and those 
convicted in a court of ciJiiipeteiit jurisdiction of an 
infamous otfciise since the thirteenth day of August, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight ), who shall have 
been a resident of the Philippines for one year and 
of the municipality in which he shall, offer to vote 
for six moil ills next preceding the day of voting, 
and who is comprised within one of the following 
classes : 

(a) Those who under existing law are legal voters 
and have exercised the right of suffrage. 
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(b) Those who own real property to the value 
of 500 pesos, or who annually pay 30'pes(}S or more 
of the established taxes. [ A silver peso is equiva- 
lent to lOd. or 10 annas ]. 

(c) Those who are able to read an 1 write either 
Spanish, 3iiglish, or a native language. 

r It will be seen that if only similar (iuali- 
fications be in.sistcd upon in India, and 
there is no reason why the 3 '’ should be 
higher in our country, there will be in every^ 
province a sufficiently large electorate. 
Literacy'’ in English is not insisted uf)()n in 
the Philippines, nor should it be here ; par- 
ticularly as some members of the Imperial 
and the Provincial Councils have been 
ignorant of English. 

Constitutional Changes and Native 
States Subjects. 


to suffer great inconveniences fnnd undergo .immense 
self-sacrifiee and exercise no inconsiderable self-denials 
in order that the Hnipirc may be got rid^ of the 
common enemy, flow is it then, that the subjects of 
Native States havcMiot been regarded as entitled to 
an aucliance of M. E. the Viceroy and the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of Staie in their great 
mission ? 

lie clearly shows how advantageous it 
would be for both British India and the 
Native States to include the latter, with 
their subjects, in the future scheme of cons- 
titutional reforms, and describes also the 
disadvantages and dangers of leaving 
them out. We commend this elociuent plea 
to both Government and tlie public. Mr. 
Mansukhlal Ravjibhai Mehta should make 
it available to the public by issuing it in 
the form of a handy booklet and fixing a 
moderate price. 


On account of the political status of the 
Native States being determined hy treaties 
with the British Government and owing to 
other causes, thf)sc who have discussed the 
coming constitutional changes and for- 
mulated schemes therefor, have Uft the 
Native States out of account. Where they 
have been thought of, it has been sought 
to provide a place only for their Killers in a 
^hiefs* Conference or in an Imperial Coun- 
cil, their subjects being completely' ignored. 
But while ilritish Indian subjects may' in 
future have citi;«en’s rights and status, 
Native States subjects cannot be left to be 
governed autocratically, as they arc in 
most states. In an excellent and wcll- 
rcasoned Memorandum Mr. Manshuklilal 
Ravjibhai Alchta eloipiently pleads the 
cause of the inhabitants of the Native 
States. 

The obligations of the States for Military co- 
operation for common defence arc unlimited in their 
extent in the time of war. “It is an cssciiiial duly,'* 
according to Sir William Lee Warner, “correlated to 
the right of protection that the Protected States 
should co-operate to the full ineasiire of their re- 
sources \n repelling a common enemy.” The services 
which the Native States arc required to render to the 
Imperial army comprehend also the rights of jiassage 
and occupation of forts, of right of cantoncmeni, of 
assistance in the matter of supplies, the extradition of 
desertors and the grant of unlimited control over the 
railway system, the telegraph system and the po.stal 
communications as being vitall}' connected with the 
common defence. 

With this formidable list lefiie us in which 
the rights and liberties ol the subjects of Native Slates 
arc involved at eviiy stage it is in-possible lo say 
fl>at the subjects of Nati\e States bave no locus 
standi in the Indian politicar evsiem or in the 
laiperial political system either. It is the tnb- 
jecls of Native States who pay the laige ctailribu- 
tions in money, who supply the men and who have 


Hunger Strike Again. 

We are concerned to learn tluit 19 state 
prisoners of class X, and 10 State priso- 
ners of class y, confined in llazaribagh 
Jail have gone on hunger strike. Govern- 
ment should at once enquire into the 
matter, and, if the strike be a fact, remove 
the just grievances of the prisoners. They 
should not merely be sent to various disUmt 
jails where it would be difficult both for 
Government and their relatives to keep 
themselves informed of their condition. 


A Gallant Saver of Life. 


The paragraph printed below is taken 
from the Pioneer. 


Wcdiusday, 2l)lh February. 


K.jscucs at the Kiiiubli Mela.— U is understood 
that Mr. Lai .Vloliun banerjee, of the 1. H. F., and 
Secretary ot The llorrocks, rciulercd good services to 
the pilgiims during ihc big festival days of the Kumbh 
mcla lie was insirunienial in helping a large number 
of bathers, who got into liiliioulties, notably some 
60 persons on the .\nialjasya day. Two instances, 
which deserve special mention, were the rescue of a 
neiigalccladvandahoy, both of whom got out of 
their depth a'lid wouhl have been drowned, but for 
Mr. Hfincrjee’s prompt help. 

The Leader has published the following 


paragraph : 

Saved from UrowiiinK : A local corrcspoiident 

write- -Un the 1st of I'ebritary a respectable Hindu 

lad while bathing was seen sinkiii}? m the Jumna, 
near tlie Siiiig.iin. Tlie police with llieir boats were 
nromutlv on the scene <il oci nvcnec bat none .if them 
ventured to dive down. They, however held out a 
bamboo which escaped tlie notice ot the drovviiiiHi lad 
and had it not been loi tlie plucky intervention ot Mr. 
I ..1 Mohan tlancijec. the csperl swimmer ol Allah- 
-ibad. at preset deputed by Mr. Fremantle as special 
river guard, I hi* poor lioy would not have escaped a 
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watery ^rnve. Mr. L. AI. leaner jec dived down twice 
but could ‘not trace him. All oi'a sudden the boy’s 
head was seen just below the surface of water, when 
Mr. Ilnnefjee cau}{ht hold of him and landed him 
safdv on the bank. Mr. Baiierjcc bclonn:s to 
the I. I). F., and Mcs.«irs. Fremantle and Wallace have 
d(nie well in sccurin^jr the .service of the gallant 
swimmer in connection with the Mela. 

It is understood that the Commissioner 
of the Allahabad Division has recommend- 
ed that Mr. Ih'tnerjee should be awarded 
the Gajaprasad Life-saving Medal and 
that he intends to write to the Royal 
Humanitarian Society also recommending 
that their medal should be given to him. 

Control of Prices and Jute. 

On account of the high prices of cloth, 
salt, etc., and owing to the numerous 
eases of looting of markets for which these 
high prices have furnished an inciting 
cause or a pretext, it has been urged that 
Government should fix the prices of these 
commodities. 

But there is another direction in which 
there should be a fixing of prices. It is 
well-known that jute merchants have 
made enormous profits during the war. 
But, on account of enemy countries not 
being able to buy jute, the farmers and 
pea sants who grow jute have been depriv- 
ed for no fault of theirs, of some of their 
markets. Thus they have been obliged to 
sell their produce at the low prices offered 
by the Anglo-Indian merchants, who are 
at present practically their only custom- 
ers. Considering the very high dividends 
which jute companies have been paying, 
it would be only equitable to fi.x a fair 
minimum price for jute, than which it 
would be illegal to offer or pay a lower 
price. In Great Britain minimum wages 
for farm labour and minimum prices for 
farm produce have been fixed by law. 
There is no reason why this should not be 
done in India. It is to the interest of the 
State to see to the welfare of the agricul- 
tural classes, though it may be to the 
interest of the exploiters not at all to care 
for the well-being of those who cannot 
protect themselves. All the expenses 
incurred for publishing jute forecasts 
serve only the purposes of the exploiters. 
It is the bounden duty of Government 
to do something for the agriculturists 
also. 

‘‘Knowledge is Power.’' 

Reading between the lines of Lord 


Carmichaers address before ilie Ro 3 al 
Colonial Institute, one seems to detect 
therein a feeling that as Indians now 
know more of the power of the different 
European nations and more also of their 
own power and worth, they eculd not be 
treated any longer exaetl}'^ as hitherto 
they have been. 

The war has atlected Indian opininr. — not edtienfed 
opinion only luit also that of classes who lay no 
claim to eduentinn in the .•■ensc tisiiall}^ pivcii to the 
word. The educated Bcnpali, ot whose want •.)f 
aptitude tor a soldier’s calling; we in England hear 
so constantly, and of whose ability in particular in- 
stances to overcome that w'ant of n])titude his fcllow- 
coiintrynii'n have lately been so miicli assiirctl, has, 
as far as I can jud^jc, during; the last three years 
(juite changed his estimate of the power of Great 
Britain and of the value to himself of being dependent 
on Hritain. lie has learned facts of which three years 
ago he was ignorant, and he has put his own in- 
terpretation on those facts. .And men of other Indian 
races, not perhaps so (jiiick intellectually as Bengalis 
are, men of the scvcallcd martial races, of whose 
devotion to ourselves \vc arc justly' proud, have also 
learned fre.sh tacts. Many of the rank ami fde of the 
Indian .Army li.'ive seen things with their own eyes 
in Europe which must inodity their attitude towards 
all things Western. 

Still he believed there was timple scope 
in India, and wonll for long l)c timple 
scope, for Englishmen with genius and 
with ambition. 

New problems arc springing up harder to solve in 
many ways than the prohlcm.s o( the past. Surely 
there will nevc*r he a lack of men oi British blood 
ready to tackle problems, especially prohlcm.s of seU- 
governnicnt, which we liave always professed to 
admiic and to understand more than other men do ; 
and I do not believe that men (»f honest purpose who 
can give proof of genius and of worth will fail to get 
a hearing in India merely because they arc not Of 
Indian race. Things going on in India now, some 
ol which I regret as much as anyone does, convince 
me of that. \\ c read what the feeling towards Mrs. 
Besant is in many places. I know what it was in 
some places and how it has changed. Can I or those 
who read look on Indians as entirely unresponsive 
to European leadership ? 

Mr. P. C Lyon’s Political Faith. 

In the course of a discussion on a 
paper read !w one Rev. T. Davis licforc 
the East India Association of London, 
Mr. 1\ C. Lyon, late of the Bengal 
Executive Council, gave frank exposition 
to his political faith. The Englishman's 
London correspondent says : 

He said that Nationalist might he in a small minor- 
ity of the people, as one speaker (Sir Frederic Robert- 
son) had suggested, but he had spread out in all direc- 
tions and had influence in the colleges and schools. That 
was a notable factor in Bengal where they had more 
secondary schools than all the rest of Northern India 
put together. It was very easy for cxlrcnic men to 
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sp)*cA() Ihrougliout Hcugal the idea that every ill that 
man was heir to was due to the work of the Britis'i 
Government. They would have to meet such prt)- 
pagaiida, and this would not be easy for the reason 
that the British element was such a very small mino- 
rity in comparison with the rest (jf the* people. The 
spirit of Indian iiationulity would have to be consider- 
ed and recognised in all the reforms nncler considera- 
tion. During the .'13 years n( his service in Bengal 
he had seen the most extraordinary changes, and 
these have been emphasised and accelerated during 
the war to a degree that very few people understood. 
He would be the last to apply Knglish methods 
and tests to the different circumstances of India : 
but at the present time when the predominant iccl- 
ing ol every ilian in the warring nations was one 
ol nationafity it was not to be expected that India 
was going to escape the spirit of the age. 

Mr. Lyon tlicii explained how reform 
had become very ur^^ent. 

Mr. Lyon went on to say that the enormous 
nccelcraliun of this feeling of ii:itionaltty in the last 
few years had made it pressingly necessary to deal 
with the (|ncstioii of reform even before the war came 
to an end. He was earcfiil to say that his estimate 
of feeling was b.ased exclusively upon his knowledge 
of Ilcngal. “Small in number as the l^iglish are in 
India, and dependent as we arc upon a large niitiiber 
ofcdu.:ated Indians for assistance in the government 
of the country, we must take account of the current 
feeling if we are to continue our work successfully.” 
In Iletigal they bad bcci! fighting a most dangerous 
form of sedition, but they had been bound to realise 
that LxtreTiiist views were alter all an extravagant 
L\rm of widespread national feeling. There were 
some wdio could not undcrstafid how it was that 
non-Indian rule could possibly exist in tlie country 
and who believed there was no hope for it. It was 
wotth w’hilc showing pulilic opinion how greatly 
mistaken this view w.as hut to a great extent they 
had persuaded Moderates not to become Ivxircmisls 
biraiisc they believed that they w’crc going to have 
tlicir feelings r)f nationality satisfied and that in the 
near future. The dillicnltics that Indian civilians had 
to C'jiitend with in working in the country were very 
great. He sjiokc of schools and colleges and he did 
not exaggerate wdicn he said that throughout these 
institutions in Bengal national feeling was now 
intense. That being the ease, lie diil not think that 
they should talk too much of the educated minority 
having very little influence in the country. 

Mr. Lyon’s report of a conversation 
which he had some years ago shows what 
power is possessed by intelligent and ener- 
getic minorities. 

Mr. Lyon went on to give us a chapter of autobio- 
graphy relating to a conversation he had with Lord 
Motley when Secretary of State, lie happened to 
say somcf lung ns to the smallness of the number of 
educated reformers in comparison with the mass of 
the people. Deprecating as he always did stretching 
analogies too strictly between West and Last, Lord 
Morlay said, “Don't suppose it w’as the people of 
Lnglnnd who wanted to cut of! the head of King 
Charles I, or the people of France who wanted to 
behead Louis XVI.” From this Lord Mcjrley drew 
;i powerful analogy. lie said that real revolution 
many country in the world had been cllcctcd by 
strong, Y'lrorous. energetic, advanced parties before 


they had persuaded the people as a whole to tally 
tt) them. Mr. Lyon went on to say that they had 
to work very cauliously in India to secure law and 
order, and to move between divergent view of 
progress. They were not to aim necessarily at de- 
mocracy. Thev were to aim at getting the best In- 
dian national Government they could, whether it 
were a biireaucr.'icy or a democracy. It was very 
possible indeed that in the first instance it would be 
a bureaucracy. We must retain very considerable 
power, at least until we cimld raise the people as a 
wliole to anything like an cnieiciit oriental demo- 
cracy. It would lie the duty of the I. C. S., to show 
the way and it would be their greatest triumph if 
they could guide matters in bringing about the 
changes that were necessary in India in these clays of 
transition throughout the world. 

Russia and Finland. 

In writing of current topics in a monthly 
review, a journalist is always at a certain 
disail vantage. As we write this note, on 
the 2Gtli February, at a distance of 9b 
miles from Calcutta, the latest news regar- 
ding Russia available to us are dated the 
22nd February, in which we read 

Petrograd, Feb. 32. 

The Council of Comniissaries in a proclaiiiatiun 
says The Republic is in tlie greatest clanger and 
calls upon everyone to defend the positions to the 
last dnip of blood, remove rolling stock and destroy 
raiUvays behind them, destroy even provisions, which 
arc in danger of falling into the enemy's hands and 
raise batfaliiins to dig trenches. Tiicse battalions 
will include all Bourgeois classes, men and women, 
under the snrvL‘iIlance of the Red (fuards. Resisters 
will he shot.— “Reuter." 

London, Feb. 22. 

The Proclamation says all Bourgeois class, male 
and female, must be made to carry out the defence 
work under the Red (>uards. I'oreign agents, specu- 
lators, loiterers, counter-Revolutionarics and 
German spies must be shot on sight. The local 
Soviets must sec that these decisions arc carried 
out.— “Reuter.” 

A previous message clat«d London, 
February 20, stated : “A wireless Russian 
message' says Germany acknowledges 
receipt of Russia’s peace offer.” According 
to another message dated London, 
February 19, the terms demanded by 
Germany at 15 rest- Li to vsk included an 
indemnity of eight hundred millions. Is 
it possible that Russia has accepted such 
terms ? 

As regards P'inland, a Reuter’s telegram 
says that the Ibxmier of Sweden replying 
to an interpellation in the Riksdag said 
that Sweden had no intention of inter- 
vening in Finland. 

Plaffue Figures. 

The following plague figures arc the latest 
available. 
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Delhi, Feb. 23. 

Mortalitv from plagtic in India during the week 
ending Dth Fcbruniy, with n total of 31,108 deaths, 
was in excess by 1,144 over the previous week’s 
figures. The United Provinces headed the list with 
9,373 fatal cases, though showing a decrease of 1.289. 
Bombay reported S,0SG deaths, an increase of 7G7 ; 
Rajputana 5500, an .ineiease ot 1,091 ; the 
Punjab 1,574, Bihar and Orissa 2,029, Hydenabad 
State 1,216, Central Provinces 1,090, Burma 543 and 
Mysore 225. 

In the previous week’s report it was 
said that in the Bombay Presidency “the 
disease is most severe in Kaira District.” 
There is famine or scarcity" in Kaira, and 
there is also a most severe epidemic of 
plague. Is there no connection between 
want of food, chronic or temporary, and 
plague ? Is not plague a poverty disease ? 
Whatever it may" be, like Cato’s Dclciuln 
est Cnrtiwgo, wc must keep on saying, 
**Phigiic must be dcsiroycrl.'' 

The Hoii’ble Bertrand Russel’s 
Imprisonment. 

“The llon’blc Bertrand Russell has been 
sentenced to six month’s imprisonment at 
Bow Street for publishing statements cal- 
culated to prejudice Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The llon’blc B. Russell described 
the American army as strike-breakers.” 
That is the text of a Reuter’s telegram. 
Mr. Russell is heir-presumptive to the 
second h^arl Russell. He obtained at Cam- 
bridge a first class in Mathematics and in 
Moral Sciences, Part II, and is an F.R.S. 
Sonic of his works arc : German Social 
Democraev, 1890 ; Hssay on the Founda- 
tions of Geometry, 1S97 ; Philosophy of 
Leilmiz, 1900 ; Principles of Mathematics, 
1903 ; Philosophical Essays, 1910 ; Pro- 
blems of Philosophy, 1911 ; (with Dr. A. 
N. Whitehead) Principia Mathematica, 
1910 ; Our Knowledge of the External 
World as a Field for Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, 1914* ; Principles of Social Re- 
construction. Some idea of thelast work was 
attempted to be given in our last December 
number. Mr. Russell is one of the world’s 
very few foremost mathematicians and an 
original philosophical thinker. Though he 
is neither a pro-German, nor exactly a 
a pacifist, he has held and courageously 
given expression to views on the war 
which are not acceptable to the British 
bureancracy and the British nation. For 
this reason he was first deprived of his 
professorship at Cambridge, then fined, 
and then prevented from going to America 


to lecture to the Universities there which 
had invited him. Now comes his imprison- 
ment. That England is not exactly the 
home of liberty", which it was her proud 
boast to be, is due to militarism and 
bureaucracy combined. It is also probable 
that the spirit in which India has been 
ruled for so many generations has spread 
its infection in England. 

We need not shed tears for Mr. Russell, 
for siiflering has in all ages and climes 
been the badge of men of his class. More- 
over, he will not be classed and caged 
with felons, nor housed 'in a solitary 
cell in the Calcutta Presidency Jail, nor 
sent to Berhampore Lunatic Asylum for 
having his ffiiysieal condition medically 
pronounced satisfactory and his “mental” 
state certified to be “the same” as before, 
whatever that may mean. 

Russians Accept Humiliating German 
Peace Terms. 

The Russians had declared that they 
would neither accept the peace terms dic- 
tated by Germany nor fight with their Ger- 
man and Austrian fellow-peasants. It is 
deplorable, and disastrous for their coun- 
try, that they have nevertheless climbed ^ 
down and concluded a most humiliating 
peace with the Teutons, though one can- 
not be sure that the curtain has been 
finally rung down. The terms arc : 

In ihc first p!;i(:e, (iennany .and Russia declare the 
slate of war ended. 

Secondly, regions west of the line indicated at 
Brest-Lilovsk to tlie Russian delcj^alion formerly be- 
longing to Russia are no longer under Russian territo- 
rial protection. In the region of Dvinsk, this line must 
be advanced to the eastern frontier of Coiirland. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will deline the further 
fate of these regions in agreement with their popula- 
tion. 

Thirdly, I/ivopia and Eslhoni.i must be hnmediately 
cleared of Russian troops and Red Guards and be 
occupied by the German Police till security is guaran- 
teed by their constitutions. 

Fourthly, Russia will ronclude peace with the 
Ukraine and evacuate the Ukraine and Finland. 

Fifthly, Russia will do her utmost to secure an 
orderly lelurn of the eastern Anatolian frontiers to 
Turkey. 

Sixthly, complete demobilisation of the Russian 
army. 

Seventhly, Kiissian fleets, inrluding the Entente 
warships, must be kept in the Russian harbours till 
general peace or disarmed. 

Kighihly, the Russo-(jerman commercial treaty of 
1904, comes into force and free export of ores must be 
guaranteed and a new commercial treaty must .be 
negotiated. 

Ninthly, Legal and political relations must be 
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regulated in accordance with tlie tirit German Russian 
Convention. 

Tenthly, Russia promises to end propaganda 
against the Quadruple Alliance. 

Hleventhly, the conditions must be accepted within 
forty-eight hours and the Russian plenipotentiaries 
must sign at Urest-Litovsk within three days the peace 
treaty which must be ratified within a fortnight. 

Considering that the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets has agreed to 
these terms by 12G votes to 85 with 2G 
abstentions, the decision may again be 
reversed. 

**Tlie Reign of Law the First Step 
to Liberty. ’’ 

Liberalism, in the Home University 
' Library, by Professor ilobhouse, contains 
some rellcctions which the bureaucracy in 
India would do well to consider before 
issuing fresh orders of internment. “The 
first condition of free government” accord- 
ing to the learned professor, “is govern- 
ment not by the arbitrary detcriiiination 
of the ruler, but by fixed rules of law, to 
w’hieh the ruler himself is subject.*' 

“Thus, by the sije of the regular courts of law 
which prescribe specific penalties lor defined olTcuces 
proved against a man by “ regular form of trial, 
arbitrary governments resort to various extrajudicial 
iforms ol arrest, detention, and punishment, depending 
(Ai tlicir own will and pleasure. Of such a character 
iS punishment hy “administrative” process in Russia 
at the present day : imprisonment by lettre ile cnchct 
in Fiance under the nneien iCf>inic ; all executions by 
socalled martial law in times of rebellion, and the 
suspension of various onlinary guarantees of immedi- 
ate and lair trial in Ireland. Arbitrary govcrnnicnt 
ill this form was one of the first objects of attack by 
theliiiglish Parliaiiiciit in the sevemeeiilh century, 
and this first liberty of the subject was vindicated 
by the Fctitio.i of Right, and again by the Habeas 
Corpus Act, It is significant of much that this first 
step ill liberty should be in reality nothing more nor 
less than a demand for law.” 

Again, 

” where the government is constantly forced to 

resort to exceptional legislation or perhaps ti> de- 
liberalisc its own institutions, the ease becomes 
urgent. Under such conditi<ins the most liberally- 
minded democracy is maintaining a system which 
must undermine its own principles, llie Assyrian 
conqueror, Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks, who is 
depicted in the bns-.rcliefs leading his c.'ijitive by a 
cord, is bound with that cord himsell. He forfeits 

llis liberty as long as he retains his power lii all 

relations with weaker peoples we move in an atmos- 
phere vitiated by the insincere use of liigli-.souiiding 
words. If men say etjuality, they mean oppression 
by forms of justice. If they say tutelage, they appear 
to mean the kind of tutelage extended to the fattened 

goose Until the white man has fully learnt to rule 

his own life, the best of all things that he can do 
with the dark man is to do nothing with him. 

But in that case “the national vocation 
will be gone, and who will shoulder “the 


white man’s burden” ? The day when the 
world ceases to be dominated by cant 
and shibboleths seems as far off as ever. 
And reading between the lines of the fine 
phrases and specious picas of our Imperia- 
list brethren, one is staggered at the 
infinite capacity for the self-deception 
which still rules mankind, and may make 
the moralist despair of the future of 
humanit}". 

I’rofessor Hobhoiise thus writes in his 
book “Liberalism” (Home University 
Library) : 

RKSTKAINT Mi RKMEDY. 

“ it is fif course p.'s.silili’ tu reduce a man to 

order and prevent liiin from being a nuisance to his 
neighbours by arbitrary control and harsh punish- 
ment. This niav be to ’tbe comfort of the neighbours, 
as is admitted, but regarded as a moral discipline it 
is a contradiction in terms. It is doing less th.aii 
nothing for the character of the man himself. It is 
merely crushing him, and unless his will is killed the 
efteet 'will be seen it ever the siiper-ineiimbent pressure 
is hv chance rcmoverl. 

The Tkuk Remedy. 

“It is also possible, thoimli it takes a much higlier 
skill, to teach the same man to di-clpline himself, and 
this is to foster tl edevelopment of will, of personality, 
of self-control, or whatever we please to call that 
central harmonising power wlnVli makes ns capable 

of directing our own lives It is not right to let 

crime alone or to let error alone, but it is iniperative 
to treat the criminal or Hie mistaken or the ignorant 
as beings capable of right and truth, and to lead 
them on iiisteail of iiieivly beating I hem down. ^ Ihe 
rule of liberty is just the application of rational 
nielliod. It is the opening of the door to the appeal 
of reason, of imagination, of s K‘ial feeling ; and 
except through the response to this appeal, there is 
no assured progress of society.- I.iberalism : Home 
ruiversity Library, pp. li. 


Bknkvoi.kxt UiispoTisM v>-. Natioxalism. 

“The coneeplioii of llu common good ... can he 
realised in its liilness only tin O'.igii the lmihiiioii will. 
There are, of com so, elements of value m tlio good 
government of a benevolent desp.it or of a fatherly 
arisiocraey. Witliin any pc:ueful orcer there is 
room for manv .good things to llourisii. Hut the 
full fruit t)f social progress is only to he rcajied liy 
a society in which ihe generality of men and women 
are not only passive recipieiiis but praclieal eoiUn- 
butors. To ’make Hie rights and responsibilities «)t 
citiJtens re.il and living, and to extend t.iem as 
widely as the conditions of society allow, is thus 
an integral part of the organic conception of society 
and the justification of the democratic priiicqUc. It 
is at the same time, the justilieatioii of nationalism so 
far as natioiialisai is founded on a true iiuci prciaiion 


pages 13 to. 

Bfi.NEYOLENT DESPOTISM VS. DE-MOCRACY. 

“It [Democracy] founds the commou good upon 
the common will, in forming which it bi-ls every 
grown up, intelligent person to take a part. No 
doubt many good things may be achieved for a 
people without responsive effort on its own part. 
It may be endowed with a good police, with an 
equitable system ol private law, with education, 
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with personal Ireeduin, with a wcll-orgaiiiscil indus- 
try. It may receive these hlessin/^s at the hands 4jt 
a tbreij^n ruler, or from an eulij'hicued bureaucracy, 
ur a benevolent monarch. However obtained, they 
are all very good things. But the democratic theory^ 
is that, so obtained, they lack a vitalizing element. 
A people so governed resembles an individual who 
has received all the external gifts of fortune, good 
teachers, healthy surroundings, a fair brecz<: to fill 
his sails, but owes his prosperous voyage to little 
or no elfort of his own. We do not rate such a 
man so high as one who struggles through adversity 
to a much less cniineiit position. What we possess 
has its intrinsic value, Imt how we came to possess 
it is also an imporianl (piestion. It is so with a 
society, (rood Goveriimefii is much, Imt the goo<l 
will is more, and even the imp^rlcot, hailing, C4)n!useil 
utterance of the cominon will may liave in it the 
potency of higher things than a perfection of 
machinery can ever attain. 

DhMOCKACY NKEUS KKSrONSIKLIi; LKADKUS. 

“But this principle makes one very large assump- 
tion. It pustulates the existence of a cominon will, it 
assumes that the individuals whom it would enfran- 
chise can enter into the common life and contribute 
to the formation of a coniiiion decision by a genuine 
interest in public transactions. Where and in so far 
as this assumption definitely fails, there is no case tor 
democracy. Progress, in such a case, is not wholly im- 
possible, but it must depend on the number of those 
who do care for the things that are of social value, 
who advance knowledge or “civilise life through the 
discoveries of art” or form a narrow but elleetive 
public opinion in support of liberty and order. We 
may go further. Whatever the form of government, 
progress always does In fact depend on those who so 
think and live, and on the degree in which these coin- 
man interests envelop their life and thought. Now, 
complete and whole-hearted absorption in public in- 
terests is rare. It is the property not of the mass but 
of the few, and the democrat is well aware that it is 
the ‘‘remnant” which saves the people. lie subjoins 
only that if their effort is really to succeed, the people 
must be willing to be saved. The masses who spend 
their toilsome days in mine or factory, struggling for 
bread, have not their heads for ever filled with the 
complex details of internal ioiial policy or industrial 
law. To expect this would be absurd. What 
is not exaggerated is to expect them to respond 
and assent to the things that make for the 
moral and material wilfare of the country, and the 
position of the democrat is that the “reiniiant*’ is 
better occupied in convir.cing the people and cariying 
their minds and wills with it than in imposing on 
them laws wdiicli they are eoncerned only to obey and 
enjoy. At the same time, the “rcinnaiit,” be it ever 
so select, has always much to learn. Some men arc 
much better ami wiser than others, but expcricin-c 
seems U) show that hardly any man is so much better 
or wiser than others that he can permanently stand 
the test of irresponsible power over them. On the 
contrary', the best and wisest is he who is ready to 
go to the humblest in a spirit of incpiiry, to find out 
what he wants and why he wants it before seeking 
to legislate fur him. Admitting the utmost that can 
be said for the necessity of leadership, we must at the 
same time grant that the perfection of leadership itself 
lies in securing the willing, convinced, open-eyed sup- 
port of the mass 

Qualifications for Electorates. 

“The success of democracy depends on the res- 
ponse of the voters to the opportunities given them. 


But, conversely, the opportunities must be given in 
order to call forth the re.sponse. The exercise of 
popular government is itself an education. In con- 
sidering whether any class or sex or race should be 
brought into the circle of enfranchisciiiciit, the deter- 
iiiiiiiiig eoiisidcraiion is the response which that class 
ur sex or race would be likely to make to the trust. 
Would it cuter eflcctively into the (jiiestions of public 
life, or would it be so much passive voting material, 
wax in the hands of the less scrupulous .politician.s ? 
The ipjestioii is a fair one, but people are too rcfidy 
to answer it in the less favourable sense on the 
ground of the actual indifference or ignorance which 
they fiml or think they find among the unenfranchised. 
They forget that in that regard enlrancliisetueiit 
itself may be precisely the stiniulous needed to 
awaken interest, ami while they are impres.^ed with the 
danger of admitting igiioraiiL and irre.sponsible, and 
perhaps corruptible voters to a voice in the gbveru- 
iiicnt, they are apt to overlook the coiiiiterbalaiicing 
danger of leaving a section of the community 
outside the circle of civic responsibility. The 
actual work of goveniment must allcct, ami also 
it must be alKcled bv, its relation to all who 
live within the realm. T<» secure good adap- 
tation it ought, I will not say to reflect, but at least 
to take account of, the dispositions and circinn- 
staiiccs of every class in the population. If any one 
class is dumb, the result is that (jovernmeiit is to 
thatexLeiiL uninloriiicd. U is not merely that the 
interests of that class may suffer, but that, even with 
the best will, mistakes may be made in handling it, 
because it cannot speak for itself. Ollieious .spokes- 
men will pretend to represent its views, and will 
perhaps obtain undue authority merely because there 

is no wav of bringing them to book I C(.*ncluile 

that an impression of existing ineitness or ignorance 
is not a siiflieient reason for withliolding responsible 
government or restricting the area of the .suffrage 


Political Awakenixo is the Iv.xst. 

“On the other side, that which is most apt to 
frighten a governing class or race, a clamour on the 
part of an unenfranchised peiiplc for politic'il rights, 
is to the democrat precisely the strongest reason that 
he can have in the absence of direct experience for 
believing them fit for the exercise of civic responsibi- 
lity’* lie Welcomes signs of dissatisfaction among the 
disenfranchised as the best proof of awakening intci- 
est in public affairs, and he has none of those fears 
of ultimate social disruption which are a nigliliiiare 
to bureaucracies because experience has sullieieiiUy 
proved to him the healing power of ireedom, of res- 
ponsibility, and of the sense of justice. Moreover, .a 
democrat cannot be a democrat lor his country alone, 
lie cannot hut recognise the complex and subtle iiitci- 
aetions of nation upon nation which make every 
local success or failure of democracy tell upon other 
countries. Nothing has been more encouraging to 
the I.iberalism of Western Europe in recent years 
than tlie signs of political awakening in the Bast 
Until yesterday it seemed as 

ill the end be impossible to resist the ulliiuaft 
“destiny" of the white races to be 
the rest of the world. The result have 

been that, however far democracy might develop 
within any Western State, it . would a ways 
be confronted with a contrary principle in the relation 
of that State to dependencies, and 
tion, as mav easily be seen by the attentive student 
©four own' political constitutions, ® 
menace to domestic freedom. The awakening 
Orient, from Constantinople to Pekin, is the greatest 
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and most hopeful political fact of our time, and it is 
with the deepest shanie that Bnfrlish Liberals have 
been coiripellcd to look on, while our Boreijjii Ollice 
has made itself the accomplice in the attempt to 
nip Persian freedom in the bud, and that in the 
iuterest of the most ruthless tyranny that has ever 
crushed the liberties of a white people.” LtberalUm ; 
by Professor tlobhouse, Home University Library, 
"pp. 2^8-37. 

Marquis Okuma in a New Role. 

Last month we published in our “Notes” 
some extre'icts from a speech of Marquis 
Okuma in which he assumed the role of 
an Indian social reformer, and, inspired by 
what political wirepullinpf we need not 
stop to enquire, read us a homily on the 
futility of our aspirations for self- 
'"government without first getting rid of 
our caste system and religious supersti- 
tions. The quotes a recent 

speech of the noble Marquis at a reception 
organised by the Japan-India Society 
from which wc find that he has now quite 
changed hi.s role, and stands forth as the 
apostlc*of Indo-Japancse trade. In order 
to induce the Indians calmly to allow 
themselves to be sucked dry by Japanese 
traders, Marciuis Okuma invokes the aid 
of Buddhism, and lest this interesting 
^process rouses the jealousy of Great 
Britain who nia^ accept the Indian de- 
mand for rrotcclion with a view to get rid 
of Japanese competition in her own chosen 
domain, he appeals to Adam Smith and 
Free Trade. But Adam Smith is no longer 
a name to swear by in England, and the 
days of Cobilenism maybe cut short by the 
war. Marquis Okuma is never tired of 
lecturing us, but if we may presume to 
ofTer him a word of advice, we should say 
that he should reserve his political astute- 
ness, of which the following extract is a 
perfect specimen, for the Western nations 
from whom he has learnt the game. 
Speeches like these serve to explain what 
Lord Carmichael said in his recent address 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, “Nor 
must wc forget that Australians and the 
younger educated Indians have many ideas 
in common as to the probable source of 
external danger,” In the eyes of foolish . 
Indians like ourselves, wlu) value ideals 
more than £. s. d , Okakura is a much nob- 
ler figure than Okuma, and it is by ap- 
proaching us ill the spirit which breathes 
through the Ideals of the East, and not by 
trying to lull us to sleep by fine phrases iu 
order to facilitate the operation of emptying 
44-15 


:|.9 

our pockets, that Japanese statesmen will 
i! able to make an impression on the 
Indian mind. And now to the speech itself : 

“Iiiilia is an ancient couiitrv, but the fire, whicli 
Il ls lojijr s,uoiildcriii;r ani'ing Iirlian ueople, 
IS bcgiiiinnK to burst forth again with great force 
and energy. India is a Suddhist c mntry. an 1 inerev 
IS the spirit of the religion on which it is founded. 
It may tlius be observed th iL the .ainis of nuddliisiii, 
when properly interpreted, mean tlie devel'jpmcnt of 
trade and industries and promotion of the welfare of 
the people,” 

Neither before nor after the Groat Re- 
nunciation did Buddha ev'er dream that 
his religion would be requisitioned to 
come to the aid of the exjjloitcr. But the 
undreamt of is happening every day. 

.Vlarquis Okuma proceeded to observe 

‘In order to develop trade between Japan and 
India, It IS necessary ih it Japanese and Indians should 
kiHJw eacli other 1) ttcr anti come to a eoniplete 
inid-rstHiiding. Here in the Japan-India Societv will 
hud siiiJicictit scope for its work. It may be said that 
Jap inese and Indian id.'as originate from the same 
source, and they have much in coiiinion. Even from 
this point alone trade liawecii Japan and India ought 
to develop. 

“Jealousy and ctunpetiti in often prove a serious 
obstacle to commercial development. tJreat Britain— 
India’s mother country— lowcver has bc.*n well- 
known for her advocacy of free trade principles since 
the days of •ylam Smith and so it may lie presumed 
that she will not easily ahandon this fundamental 
principle. I'liis being so, there is no reason why Great 
Jhitaiii should be disposed to throw ohsL/icles in the 
way of li\ade between Japan and Iinlia, Japan 
is not yet in a p.isiiion to produce such articles of 
superior (|uality as are maiiutaetiired in lirilaln, and 
Japan s exports to India are limited to interior grade 
goods. Thus there is some son of difierence lietween 
the goods c.xportctl to India froni threat Britain and 
from Japan and 1) »th may do their part in trade 
without iiiiicli friction between them. The fact 
Uiat neither India nor Japan has any ill-will towards 
Great Ibitain may be gathered from the way i.i 
wiiich boiii couiiLries have been assisting the Mlics 
in the w'ar.’ 

It may bo obscrvc«l inciileiitally that 
Great Bribiiii i-i in nn souse “India’s mother 
country.” India’s i)oi)iiIati )n an i civi- 
lisatioii are not derived from Great 
Britain. 

Religion as a Means of Money-m-iking 
and Empire-buildin?. 

In Japan it is not Marquis Okuni i alone 
who is thinking of religion as a htinil naid 
of commerce, and, probably, of empire- 
building, too. In the last December num- 
ber of the Japan Magazine Dr. Enryo 
Inoiiye, D. Litt., ex-president of the Orien- 
tal University, has an article on “Japanese 
Religion Overseas,” in which hi says : 

“At present the Govcrinnent authorities and 
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people of Japan are quite indifferent to religion as 
a factor or necessity of national force. They do not 
regard religion as having anything to do with a 
nation’s wealth and strength, and so it is invariably 
left out of consideration. But in my opinion, based 
on long study and the teaching of history, religion 
is the best fore-runner of national expansion and 
development overseas, as well as at home.’* 

What follows shows that the Japanese 
are close imitators of all the Western 
methods of commercial and political ex- 
ploitation. The three B’s arc closely asso- 
ciated in the minds of all unorganised 
peoples as the means of their exploitation 
and subjugation by Western peoples. First 
comes the Bible, then Bottles, and then 
Battalions. Ur. Inouye, therefore, is his- 
torically correct when he says : 

Religion has always paved the way for extension 
of western nations overseas, and why should it not 
do the same for Japan ? In Africa, India, China and 
the Islands of the South Pacific, Christianity always 
preceded the flag and opened a way for the develop- 
ment of the nations preaching the new religion. 
We have imitated the occidentals in other ways ; why 
not in this way ? While Christianity is losing force in 
the home lands of its propagandists, it is gaining 
force and influence in the countries overseas. It looks 
as if it were the policy of western countries to take 
away from the forces of Christianity at home and 
apply the extra force to lands abroad to make way for 
the greater influence of the countries represented and 
this is especially true in the Orient. 

The writer then tells us what Christian 
missionaries are at present doing in China. 

Recently 1 made an extensive tour of China ; and 
1 saw how the English and American Christians were 
working hand in hand to win the Chinese to 
Christianity. These missions seemed to take on 
new strength after the outbreak of the war and to 
labour more than ever to extend their religion 
throughout the district at great outlay and trouble. 
These Christians are even building colleges with big 
dormitories, capable, it is said, of aecommodating 
as many as 1,000 students. 

Referring to Christian missionary acti- 
vity in the Southern Hemisphere, Dr. In- 
ouye says : • 

There is no doubt that the Southern Hemisphere 
is the new world of to-day. When one visits this 
new world he will not find the towns and cities and 
settled places that are found in the old world. But to 
his astonishment he will find churches, sime of 
which are as big as those in Europe. Tiiese flne and 
imposing structures influence the mind of the natives 
and prepare them for submission to the countries that 
built them. Thus it is clear that no foreign people 
can be made truly submissive by the power of the 
sword and the law, but religion and benevolence 

The writer’s concluding observations 
are quoted bellow : 

Hitherto Japan has made the mistake of depending 
altogether on her military power to subdue the 
ngtiyes of her new territories, and has neglected to 


make use of the potency of religion. It is a matter 
that requires the most serious consideration of the 
authorities. No doubt some think that Japan has 
no such religion as could thus influence foreign races 
to accept Japan’s rule. I believe that we have a 
religion with this power. There is Christianity also, 
but is out of the question, as it is being propagated 
in Japan. There are those who think that Buddhism 
has lost its effectiveness in Japan and that now it 
amounts to no more than a mere ceremonial for 
funerals and weddings and so on. I am free to admit 
that as a religion Buddhism displays little life and 
enthusiasm at present, nor am 1 unaware of its de- 
generation in so ne ways. Yet 1 believe that it could 
be used for the purposes above suggested. It is the 
only religion in Japan that is likely to prove a v/orld- 
religion and have a wide appeal. Its present in- 
activity is due to the neglect ot it by the Government 
since the beginning of the Mciji period. When the 
Government recognizes the urgent necessity of using 
religion in its oversea expansion and is ready to use 
Buddhism in that way, the religion will undoubtedly 
show renewed activity and life. Men of wisdom and 
virtue will be found among the priests ready to 
organize great missions for overseas propaganda 
under the support of influential persons and temples 
can be erected at strategic points abroad. 

No one doui)t9 that it is the duty of Japan to 
develop her national po .vcr abroad, and that trade 
is the first step in that direction but the first step 
should be a campaign of religious propaganda as 
the best preparation f(>r national advance. It is my 
conviction that our people should give every atten- 
tion to the propagation of Buddhism in foreign lands 
to prepare the way for our national influence and as 
the first step for the empire's future enrichment. 

One may be sure that neither Buddha ^ 
nor the ancient Indian Buddhist mission- 
aries to all the countries of the then 
known world ever aspired to become mer- 
cantile or military pioneers. But don’t 
we moderns know a thing or two which 
those “otherworldly” idealists did not 
know ? 

Evils of Early Marriage. 

The New East says that a c ^mmunica- 
tion of the Chinese Department of Rites 
and Customs to the Minister of the Interior 
endeavours to discourage the custom of 
early marriage. The evils, it is pointed 
out, arc numerous : 

*‘We have alwiys noticed young men becoming 
weak and enfeebled and ne,>lecting their studies 
simply because they have been married too early. 
Moreover, as a rule, the issue of such marriages is 
always unhealthy, and co isequently the nation has 
become weak and incapable of accomplishing any- 
thing. AH modern scholars and philosophers have 
unanimously condemned early marriages.'* 

The same document, we are told, recalls 
the circular issued by the Minister ot the 
Interior to the police asking for the en- 
forcement ot the prohibition of footbinding. 
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THE PARROT’S TRAlINING 

{TranFlated from the original Bengali ). 


O NCE upoa a time there was a bird. It 
was igaorant. It sang all right, but 
never recited scriptures. It hopped 
pretty frequently, but lacked manners. 

Said the Rajah to himself : “Ignorance is 
costly in the long run. For fools consume 
as much food as their betters, and yet give 
'nothing in return.” 

He called his nephews to his presence 
and told them that the bird must have a 
sound schooling. 

The Pundits were summoned, and at 
once went to the root of the matter. 
They decided that the ignorance of birds 
was due to their natural habit of living in 
poor nests. Therefore, according to the 
Pundits, the first thing necessary for this 
bird’s education was a suitable cage. 

The Pundits had their rewards and 
^ ^yent home happy. 

2 

A golden cage was built with gorgeous 
decorations. Crowds came to see it from 
all parts of the world. “Culture captured 
and caged !” e.xclaimed some in a rapture 
of ecstacy, and burst into tears. Others 
remarked : “Even if culture be missed, the 
cage will remain to the end, a substantial, 
fact. How fortunate for the bird I” 

The goldsmith filled his bag with money 
and lost no time in sailing homewards. 

3 

The Pundit sat down to educate the 
bird. With proper deliberation he took his 
pinch of snufi as he said : “Text-books can 
never be too many for our purpose !” 

The nephews brought together an enor- 
mous crowd of scribes. They copied from 
books, and copied from copies, till the 
manuscripts were piled up to an unreach- 
able height. Men murmured in amaze- 
ment: “Oh, the tower of culture, egregious- 
ly high ! The end of it lost in the clouds !” 

The scribes, with light hearts, hurried 
home, their pockets heavily laden. 

The nephews were furiously bus^ 
keeping the cage in proper trim. As their 


constant scrubbing and polishing went on 
the people said with satisfaction : “This is 
progress indeed !“ 

Men were employed in large numbers 
and supervisors were still more numerous. 
These, with their cousins of all different 
degrees of distance, built a palace for them- 
selves and lived there happily ever after. 

4 

Whatever may be its other deficiencies, 
the world is never in want of fault-finders. 
And they went about saying that every 
creature remotely connected with the cage 
flourished beyond words, excepting only 
the bird. 

When this remark reached the Rajah’s 
ears he summoned his nephews before him 
and said : “My dear nephews, what is this 
that we hear ?’’ 

The nephews said in answer : “Sire, let 
the testimony of the goldsmiths and the 
pundits', the scribes and the supervisors be 
taken, if the truth is to be known. Food 
is scarce with the fault-finders and that is 
why their tongues have gained in sharp- 
ness.” 

The explanation was so luminously 
satisfactory that the Rajah decorated each 
one of his nephews with his own rare 
jewels. 

5 

The Kajah, at length, being desirous of 
seeing with his own eyes how his educa- 
tion department busied itself with the little 
bird, made his appearance one day at the 
great hall of learning. 

From the gate rose the sounds of conch- 
shells and gongs, horns, bugles and trum- 
pets, cymbals, drums and kettledrums, 
tomtoms, tambourines, flutes, fifes, barrel 
organs and bagpipes. The Pundits began 
chanting mantras at their topmost voices, 
while the goldsmiths, scribes, supervisors, 
and their numberless cousins of all different 
degrees of distance, loudly raised a round 
of cheers. 

The nephews smiled and said : “Sire, 
what do you think of it all ?” 
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The Rajah said: *4t does seem so fear- 
fully like a sound principle of education !*’ 

Mightily pleased, the Rajah was about 
to remount his elephant, when the fault- 
finder from behind some bush cried out: 
‘^Maharajah, have you seen the bird ?'* 

“Indeed, I have not !“ exclaimed the 
Rajah, “I completely forgot about the 
bird.” 

Turning back he asked the Pundits 
about the method they followed in in- 
structing the bird. It was shown to him. 
He was immensely impressed. The method 
was so stupendous that the bird looked 
ridiculously unimportant in comparison. 
The Rajah was satisiied that there was no 
flaw in the arrangements. As for any com- 
plaint from the bird itself, that simply could 
not be expected. Its throat was so com- 
pletely choked with the leaves from the 
books that it could neither whistle nor 
whisper. It sent a thrill through one’s 
body to watch the process. 

This time, while remounting his elephant, 
the Rajah ordered his state car-puller to 
give a thorough good pull at both the cars 
of the fault-finder. 

G 

The bird thus crawled on, duly and pro- 
perly, to the safest verge of inanity. In fact, 
Its progress was satisfactory in the extreme. 
Nevertheless nature occasionally triumphed 
over training, and when the morning 
light peeped into the bird’s cage it some- 
times fluttered its wings in a reprehensible 
manner. And, hard as it is to believe, it 
pitifully pecked at its bars with its feeble 
beak ! 

“What impertinence !” the Kotwal 
growled. 

The blacksmith, with his forge and 
hammer, took his place in the Rajah’s 


Department of Education. Oh, what re- 
sounding blows ! The iron chain was 
soon completed, and the bird’s wings were 
clipped. 

The Rajah’s brothers-in-law looked 
black, and shook their heads saying : 
“These birds not only lack good sense, but 'i 
also gratitude !” 

With text-book in one hand and baton 
in the other, the Pandits gave the. poor 
bird what may fitly be called lessons ! ,' 

The Kotwal was honoured with a title, 
for his watchfulness, and the blacksmith 
for his skill in forging chains. 


The bird died. 

Nobody had the least notion how long 
ago this had happened. The fault-finder 
was the first man to spread the rumour. 

The Rajah called his nephews and asked ‘ 
them, ‘ My dear nephews, what is this 
that we hear ?’’ 

The nephews said : “Sire, the bird’s edu- 
cation has been completed.” 

“Does it hop ?” the Rajah enquired. 

“Never !” said the nephews. 

“Does-it fly ?” 

“No.” 

“Does it sing ?” t-' 

“No.” 

“Bring me the bird,” said the Rajah. 

The bird was brought to him, guarded 
by* the Kotwal and the Sepoys and the 
Sowars. The Rajah poked its body with 
his finger. It neither moved, nor uttered 
a groan. Only its inner stuffing of book- 
leaves rustled. 

Outside the window, the murmur of the 
spring breeze amongst the newly budded 
Asokn leaves made the April morning 
wistful. , 

RAniNDKANATII TaGORE. 
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THE CAPTAIN WILL COME TO IIIS HELM 

I have sat on the bank in idle contentment 

and not yet stepped into the I) >at to launch it for the tardier shore. 

Others prou(ll 3 ’ travel to the Kinj^’s house across the far away dimness, 
but my call docs not sound in the rumbling of their wheels. 

My l)oat is for crossing the deep water, 

and perchance in the dead of night when the bivcz? springs up 
the Cajitaifi will come to his helm. 

K.viundkanatit Tai'iORK. 
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SIM:AK to Mli, MV FRIFAM), OF HIM 


Speak tt) me, my frieivl, of Him an 1 say that He has whisperLMl to thee 
in the central hush of the storm and in the depth of the peace 
where life puts on its armour in silence. 

Say tluit thy utmost want is of Him and that Ho ever socketh th^’^ straying 
heart through the tangle of paths. 

Shrink not to call Ilis name in the crowd, for we need to turn our eye?, 
to the heart of things to see the vision of Truth and Love building 
the world anew with its wreckage. 

Speak to me, rny friend, of Him and make it simple for me ta.fcel that He is. 

Raijixdranatii Taooris. 

■y 

j 



INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By S. V. ViswAXATii.v, m.a., 

I LRCTt’KKIt I.V lIlS-niRY AND I’OF.ITICS, Fl.XDI.AY COI.r.RdK, MaXXARC.F'DI. 

I. SOURCES. cathedrals and the ravages of cities, not 

to inentiott ^he enormous loss that 
Introductory. humanity bias suffered in dedicating the 

T he year 1914 witnessed the beginning best of. energies, the mightiest of armies 
of a horrible war which still continues, and the most valiant of sons to deeds more 
It were a sad tale to recount the deeds worthy of barbdnans than of the ‘civilised’ 
of cruelty and atrocity, tlie burning of powers of Europe. 
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The powers of Europe depended till now 
for the observance of their international 
relations //iter a//a on the decisions of the 
Hague eonferenccs which laid down in 
solemn and dignified terms the rules 
of war, peace and neutrality by which 
modern states were to be guided in their 
mutual intercourse. All the warring 
nations of today guaranteed the obser- 
vance of the rules proposed at the Hague. 
The present war, however, is waged in 
contravention of the accepted laws of 
nations and notions of international 
morality. It has taken little account of 
the forbidden methods and instruments of 
warfare. It has laid its icy hands on 
combatants and non-combatants alike— 
whether nurses, works of art, held 
hospitals or cathedrals. It has shown a 
treacherous disregard of treaties and of 
guarantees of safety and security. Explo- 
sives have been used and noxious gases 
administered so as to carry inhumane 
destruction into the ranks of the The 
practice among states is thus contrary to 
the well-sounding theories of publicists, 
prize courts, congresses and conferences. 

Let us turn from this record of misdeeds 
of cruelty among ‘civilised’ nations of 
modern times to the rules of conduct that 
guided the states in Ancient India in ages 
gone by. The subject is one beset with 
obvious difficulties. \Ye should be on our 
guard against projecting modern ideas of 
political philosophy on a far-off age in the 
history ot this vast continent where there 
was admittedly a great variety of local 
customs and usages. The historian of 
Ancient India has more than once been" 
charged with making broad generalisa- 
tions unmindful of the changes in time, 
place and circumstance. It is good to 
bear this caution in mind, though in 
respect of international principles the 
eternal laws of Dhnrtnn had been adliercd 
to in all parts of the country tlirough the 
vissicitudes of our political history. From 
the Himalaya to the Vindhya, from the 
eastern to the western sea, through the 
length and breadth of Aryavarta, the 
same law prevailed in Hindu states as 
mentioned by Manu* and other givers 

finff: ii 

Manu II. 21, 22. 


of the sacred laws. lUit these statements 
of Manu and other law-givers are by 
some referred to as an ideal rather than 
an actual state of things, as embodying 
principles of international theory rather 
than of .international practice. Specia^, 
consideration must therefore be given by 
the historian of Ancient India to the 
question how far the maxims and prin- 
ciples of sages were honoured in their 
observance by kings and statesmen. But 
some critics go yet further. They lay the 
axe at the very foundation ot Internation- 
al Law in India by denying the very exis- 
tence of nations in Ancient India. Wc 
may steer clear of these difficulties by 
considering at the outset 

(1) Whether there were nations in 
Ancient India. 

(2) WIicLher there was a general code 
of laws to regulate their dealings with one 
another. 

(3) How far this body of doctrine was 
actually carried into execution. 

Nations ix India. 

Professor vSidgwick^ has analysed the 
fundamental ideas that are implied in tlie 
modern concept of a ‘nation* thus ar/ 
aggregate of a large number of humavi 
beings ; consciousness of belonging to one 
another ; permanent obedience to a 
commen government ; and control over a 
certain porti<)n of the earth’s surface. 

Tkidai.. 

From time immemorial there had been 
political units of organisation, Aryan and 
non-Aryan, in Ancient India. In the Rig 
Veda, Aryas were split up into various 
tribes which were conscious of their unity 
in race, language, religion and civilisation. 
The political unit was the tribe'* ^ 

2 ‘Dijvelopmcnt of European rolity.' Lect. 1. 

a Prof. Hopkins means hy Jann a clan or honk 
(See Kcli^ions of India ; 2() 27). lUiC there is clear 
indication in tlie Vedic to t lie ctYcct that ,/////.'/ 

implies a 

In R. V. HI. ‘1*2. o Soma is addressed as 

I R. V. 111. 53. 12, the llharatas are Uharala- 

jana. 

R. V. YllI, 6, 4G and 48 where ai^d zrT|[T: 

are identical. For the tribal organisation in Vedic 
times, Bee ‘Vedic Index’ — Macdoual and Keith, Vol. 

I, pp. 269-271. 

Regarding Dasyu tribes we read in R. V. for 
example. 

Towns of Dasyus mentioned in I, 174, 7 and s. 
Organised hosts in R. V. IV, 16, 13 and VlII, 96, 17. 
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which consisteti of settlements or groups 
of villages under a common government, 
which was some sort of monarchy, usually 
hereditary, sometimes elective. There was 
similar tribal organisation among the 
yion-Aryans. Some of these tribes had 
distinctive names,— Tn7s//s, Yadus, Amis, 
Turvnsus and Dnthyns, ^ 

Tkrritokial. 

The transition from tribal to territorial 
sovereignty is revealed in the Yajur Veda,^ 

. where the Aryan tribes appear as well- 
knit nations ruling over particular tracts 
of land in the Indo-Gangetic plain. The 
most famous of these are the Kitru- 
Parichalas, Kosalas, VidchnSj Kasis, etc. 
The outer belt of nations— the Gandharas, 
Dabliksawd others are distinctly mention- 
ed in the Atharva Ycda.^ 

Politic A I.. 

A third stage in nation-building is dis- 
closed in the Buddhist period. The political 
cohesion of the tribes which originally 
must have been loose is a remarkable 
feature of the period. The sixteen great 
^powers of India** were truly 

‘ o^yltional states, whether monarchical or 
republican, and the relations among them 
ill peace and war are in evidcnc! in the 
literature of the time.' These may be said 
to have had in them all the elements of 
tlic nation. The existence in the same 
period of the Dra vidian Kingdoms in South 
India, though but dimly rellectcd in the 
earliest Buddhist records,'’ are distinctly 
mentioned in Panini’s time ’ and in the 
stone inscriptions of Asoka.^** The less 

4 Pur iiistaiKv, Salapatiui Hralimaua I, I, If ^0- 
17, where the river Sarasvati is the boundary between 
Kosalas and Vidchas. 

5 III A.V , Y, 22, r»-14 ill the hymns about tnkinan 
we find “llis home is with the MujnvHnt^, his home 
is with the Ma/itimsAas. Prom the nionieiit of thy 
birth thou art indigenous to the BixliUkns, To the 
Oundharas, the MujavantSf Auffas and the Ma^adbas 
wc deliver over Taktiian like a servant, like a treas- 
ure** tWhetney's translation). 

15 These sixteen great powers were Magadha, 
Kasi, Kosala, Kuril, Pauchaln, Avanti, Oandliara, 
Knmboja, Anga, Vrijji, Chedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Malla, 
Surasrnas and Arsakas. 

7 Vinava II; l-tO. Anguttara I, 2ia ; IV, 252, 
256. 200. Jataka V, 316 ; VI, 271 ; for example. 

8 Agaccha Jataka for example. 

n Sir R. G. Hliandarkar : 'Aiieient History ot the 
Oekhan’ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, pt. 2, sec., Ill, pp- 
l.'iHandlSi). 

Hi ‘Edicts of Asoka' bv V. .V. Suiitli. Ruch Kdiclri 
II and XIII. 


advanced tracts of the Dekhan had primi- 
tive organisations, but they soon became 
‘spheres or inllucnce^ of the Aryan states 
of the north or the expanding non-Aryan 
realm of Lanka in the south. 

Imperial. 

A fourth stage is marked by the formu- 
lation of the rules of conduct for the 
guidance of the nations in their relations 
to one another. On the one hand wc have 
these principles recognised as part and 
parcel of /.l/mrma in the Swritis of Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, and the rest; and on the 
other, the principles laid down by secular 
writers as in Kaiitilya's Arthasastra and 
Sukraniti for the express guidance of 
monarchs and statesiiicii. These principles 
were expected to apply not only to the 
major states but to the tiny monarchies 
and republics of the period. Even when 
the ‘imperial state* was evolved in the 
Matirya and Gupta periods, the political 
individuality of the states within the em- 
pire was recognised and respected.^ ^ 

Eokopeax Ixtkrxational law. 

The features of ‘law* or positive law, as 
distinct from social laws and laws of 
morality, are, according to jurists like 
Austin, command, obligation and sanction. 
‘J.faw* implies the existence ot a .superior 
authorily whicli issues commands and 
carries them into execution. It implies also 
the obedience that is rendered to the 
‘sovereign* whose authority could not be 
questioned. The ‘Sovereign’ has the right 
of enforcing the law on the subjects and 
compelling them to obey. Modern inter- 
national law is by all writers on the sub- 
ject admitted to be not law in the 
Austinian sense, but a body of custom. 
It lacks a superior force to enforce it on the 
nations who claim to have the necessary 
qualifications to bo included within its 
fold. Only in one period of the history of 
Europe could it be said that there was a 
superior power recognised as being vested 
in the Holy Roman I’opc or Holy Roman 
Emperor'* to enforce rules regarding the 

11 “The rules of inicrnational law given by the 
author of the Arthasastra indicate that the kingdoms 
i)t the Ein\)irc eiijovcd a large measure ot autonomy 
within the impel ial jurisdiction” in the ‘Ancient His- 
tory of Magadha’ bv Mr. S. V. Veiikateswara Ayyar 
ill the Itid- Aat. HH6 August. 

Also See Duiiekcr, ‘Early Histury i t India P- 

12 'Holv RiMuaii niMpire' : Ihvce : Chap. XV. 
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conduct of nations of the middle ages in 
their dealings with one another. When the 
line of the Holy Koman Emperors grew 
weak and could not command the like 
obedience to their dictates, when the 
attempt at the institution of complete 
theocracy failed owing to the new learning 
and the reforming ideas in religion of the 
16th and 17th centuries, there was no more 
unifying force and the growing recognition 
ot the spirit of nationality rendered com- 
mon subjection to a recognised superior 
impossible. Modern international law, it 
has been held, is the outcome, therefore, of 
gradual growth, of a series ol enactments 
by individual nations, of decisions of in- 
dividual prize courts, of state papers issued 
from time to time for the guidance of 
officers, and later of the decisions of arbit- 
rary courts, congresses and conferences. 
In later times a shadow of a ‘common 
superior’ was to be witnessed in the 
‘Hague conferences’ which laid down rules 
of war, peace and neutrality, and which 
the great ‘powers’ of the world agreed to 
obe^'. But even the rules of the Hague arc 
being set at nought at ever}^ instance in 
this world-wide conflagration. But why 
should the modern nations have agreed to 
abide by the rules of the Hague ? It was 
not so much because thc^*^ recognised jn the 
‘Hague tribunal’ a superior to enforce 
obedience to its rules but because these 
rules were the result of common consent, 
being based on principles ol common 
humanity, ethics and morality. 

Indian Intkknational Law. 

International law in India, on the other 
hand, was adopted by all Indian states 
for it was based on Dharnia,^'’^ which 
regulated also the conduct of the indivi- 
duals in society. This fear of wrong-doing, 

13 'Dharnia* lias been variously riefined : 

The Mitakshnrn has 6 kinds of Dharnia : (1 ; Varna 
(2) Asrama (3) Varnasraina (t) Guna (5) Kiniitta (6) 
Sadharana. The meaning of the word here is pro- 
bably only 'duties* 

Rhys Davids defines it ns 'what it behoves a man 
of right feeling to do— or on the other hand, what a 
man of sense will naturally huhr’ (Huddhist India, p. 
292). He defines it also as what is 'good form’ to 
follow (American Lectures on Buddhism). 

Dutt means by the word "ihe totality of human 
duties and of human life in all its occupations, pur- 
suits, and daily actions.” 

History of Civilisation Yol IL p. 239. 

The word would really mean an ethical ideal to 
which individuals as well as nations were to confuriii 
iu their private, public ol* corpcjiale life. 


this Dharwa, we are told, was to prevail 
all over India. Itistiuelhat in India as 
in Europe there was no sovereign person 
who lormulated rules of international 
law and enforced them cn the nations. 
Yet there was common subjection to th^ 
unifying force of due to the feai' 
that violation of the rules would entail 
the wrath of the Almighty. In other words, 
in India the lulcs of international conduct 
were already in existence and the nations 
had only to obey them and act up to the 
realisation of the rules of morality as 
understood in Dharmn. One point of 
dilTcrence which becomes clear to ns be- 
tween ancient Indian international law 
and modern Eurppean international law 
is that whereas tlic rules of the latter arc 
based on the ‘common consent’ of the 
nations which came within the bounds of 
the law, in the cafc of the former the rules 
of J)Iiaru3a had to be implicitly obeyed by 
all nations in India as being based on a 
superior ethical sense. Indian intcrnation- 
al law may be held to approach more to 
the conception of positive law thun 
Euro])can international law, though it was 
not administered by a human superior, as,., 
for instance, in the middle figcs by tbt 
Emperor or the Pope. 

Rklatiox or Tiikoky, to Practicii. 

Lastly arises the question regarding the 
relation of theory and practice of inter- 
national relations in Ancient India. It is 
very generally found that against Manu, 
Kautilya and others is hurled the stale 
criticism that they depict only’’ an ideal 
state of things which may not approach 
to the actuality of those days. It must 
be granted, however, that these works 
formulated a code of laws which approach- 
ed the actual to no less an extent than the 
code of Grotius, or even tlie code laid 
down at the Hague. Grotius was a theo- 
rist even to a greater extent than Kauti- 
lya and the rules of the Hague had been 
adhered to no more closely than those of 
Grotius and appear no less fast to be- 
come theories. The war that is now being 
waged seems to prove that there can be 
only a theory of international law and 
that not much relation subsists between 
theory and practice. Again, it is unreason- 
able to suf)posc that even in the formula- 
tion of an ideal state of things the theorists 
would not be influenced by the circums- 
tances in which they were placed. These 
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must have haJ in their minds not only *an 
ideal state of affairs but one which, taking 
into consideration the circumstances of 
their time, was likely in its ])ractical work- 
ing to conform to their political ideals. As 
Mr. Keith says of Kautilya ^ * : ^‘Kautilya 
was an energetic student of the Artha- 
sastra, who carried his theoretical know- 
ledge into practice and in the evening of 
his days enriched the theory by knowledge 
based on his practical experience.” 

Srl’TI. 

The fundamental principle of legislation 
in India was that all laws are tracealdc 
to God, and the decrees of the Almighty 

arc revealed to us in the Vedas (^fd) by 

the saints and sages who bad knowledge 
of tbem. A study ol the Vedas leads us 
to the relations that subsisted between the 
Aryas and Das.yus, a people alien to them 
in civilisation and daily habits. It dis- 
closes to us the various instruments, 
agents and methods used in Ycdie w.'irfarc. 
Prom the ‘battle of ten kings', the first 
battle fought in Ancient India, may be 
gleaned tlie various principles which 
guided the tribal organisations of the 
^age in their relations to one another. 
These rules must have been in a semi- 
civilised rudimentary stage and there 
could not be much fair fighting on either 
side.' 

Smriti. 

As the Aryas penetrated through the 
hearts of Hindustan and are seen slowly 
to lay the foundation of the future nation- 
states, the necessity was perhaps re- 
cognised for regulations regarding inter- 
national conduct more elaborate than 
those in the rather serai-civilised state from 
which they had Just emerged. Thus as 
lime went on legislation became more and 
more extensive and the interpretation of 
the unwritten law of the Vedas contained 
in works of religious literature became the 
most important source of law. These 
Sinritis^^ are so many treatises on law, 

14 Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society, January, 
1016. 

15 c.g.. R. V., I, IIT'IO where the Asyihs “slew 
the son of Viswach with :i poisoned arrow.'* Wilson, 
1. 317. 

R. V., I, 101, where Indra destroyed the pregnant 
wives of Krishna." Wilson, !, 260. 

16 The most iinportuiit of these works are those 
of Mann, Apastainlia, IhidhuyatKi, Vajiiavalkya, 
Vishnu, Vasishtu and Nurad.i. 


containing elaborate and interesting in- 
formation regarding the rules of war, 
peace and cliplomaej'. 

bancs A.Ni) Pcranas. 

The Upics and the l’urana,s embodj' and 
illustr.'itc in the traditiotial history of 
India the nctiinl conduct of the nations of 
the age in their dealings with one another. 
They abound in events anfl anecdotes 
which supply ample proof to the effect 
that the inlernational code that existed 
among the nations of the age of the Ppics 
and the Lhiranas was considerably' advan- 
ced. These are a mine of information. The 
Agni Piirana, though of late compilation, 
has to be specially mentioned as containing 
elaborate rules regarding diplomacy, spies 
of war, v/capons in war, etc, 

SKCULAR WrITKRS and ivIlSCKLLAXKOL’S. 

Next, have to be mentioned those 
sources which codify and embody the prin- 
ciples of SniLi Siiiriti aiul Puranas and 
therefore not the less important works of 
literature, and writings of publicists of the 
type of Kautilya, Sukr.i and Kamandaka. 
These arc very' important, as they' are 
adaptations by' sceuLar writers of the al- 
ready enimciatcd principles of internation- 
al conduct. The most prominent among 
tlicse is the Kautiliya'^' (Arthasastra), a 
innslcr work in politics, depicting the 
politics and society cf the pre-Mauryan 
period of Indian History. The Arthu- 
snsLra is indeed a gazetteer containing 
an account (d’ almost every phase of 
slate activity. The Siikniniti^'' and the 
A7fisa/v/ of Kamandaka' are of the same 
stamp as the Knutiliyii and contain an 
exposition of Indian polity'. Among the 
secular works of less renown which throw 
some light on this particular aspect of 
Indian administration have to be mention- 
ed the Nitivnkynmrita^^^ of Soniadeva and 
the Niuprukasikii'^t works no doubt of a 

17 As regards the date and aullieiiticiLy of the 
Kautiliya and Narada, I would relcr the reader to the 
remarkable discussion of the subject in the J R. A. S., 
1916. 

18 Translated by Benaykumar Sircar and pub- 
lished bv Paniui Othcc, Allaliabad. 

19 'The elements of Polity by Kamandaka' tran- 
slated by Or. Kajcndralala Mitra in Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

20 A work probably of the 10 cent. A. C. 

21 Piihlished l)y Gustav Oppert and used by him 
in his book "on the weapons, army organisations and 
political maxims ol the Ancient Uiudiis. ’ Authorship 
attributed, to one Vaisampayaiia. ■ 
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late age, but specially important as dis- 
closing to us the implements and methods 
of warfare in their time. Various other 
sources appear, deliberation, decisions 
of PnrisIuirJSj (corresponding in a way to 
the decisions of prize courts and arbitrary 
tribunals), and sishtachavn^^ (custom). 

Inscriptions and Foreion Travellers* 
Accounts. 

Lastly must be mentioned, though by 
no means the least important of the 
sources— the Royal edicts and proclama- 
tions issued in inscriptions and the ac- 
counts of contemporary travellers regard- 
ing the actual conduct of international 
relations. These are invaluable to us not 
only as publishing the various principles 
of international relations as adopted in 
the historic period, but also as enabling us 
to judge of the relation of theory to prac- 
tice and as containing evidence which 
corroborated all that have been embodied 
intralition. The edicts of Asoka,** for 
instance, reveal to us what should be the 
relation of the King and the Provincials 
and how best to carry out the doctrines 
of DhamniH. The accounts of contem- 
porary travellers could by no means be 

22 A pastaniblia (Sacral Hooks (if Llic Ixtsl) I, 1« 
and 3 and Vajnavalkya I, 1, 2, .'5, S. 

23 Rock Edict IV, which runs as foilows 
“Everywhere in my dominions the subordinate 

oflicials and the Coinmissioncr and the District 
Officer, every five years must proceed on circuit as 
well for their business, as to ijfive instruction in the 
law of piety." Here Air. V. A. Smith translates 
Dharma as *law of piety.' 


left out of consideration. Megasthenes** 
said regarding India which he visited : 

“Whereas among other nations it is usual in the 
contests of war, to ravage the soil, and then to re- 
duce it to an uncultivated waste, am 3Ug the Indians, 
on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are regarded 
as a class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers 
of the soil, even when battle is raging in their 
neighbourhood, arc undisturbed by any sense of 
danger, f<>r the combatants on either side in waging 
the coullict make carnage of each other, but 
allow those engaged in husbandry to remain quite 
unmolested. Besidc.s, they neither ravage an enemy’s 
land with fire nor cut down its trees.” 

He was not ouly touching on one of the 
most humane principles of warfare in ob- 
servance in India— ‘Devastation was for- 
bidden’— but he also discloses to us how 
the actual rules of warfare in India were 
consideraldy in advance of tho.se in obser- 
vance among the other nations of his time. 
Mucli in the sanii strain runs the testi- 
mony of another foreign traveller. Yuan 
Chwang-5 describes warfare in India when 
he visited the country thus :— “Petty ri- 
valries and wars were not unfrequent, but 
.... they did little harm to the country at 
large.'* These accounts of what the tra- 
vellers actually found in India bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the principles of • 
international law in India were not merely ^ 
theories but that some of them at least 
were in actual observance among the 
nations of India that existed in the time 
of their visit to India. 

21' AleCriiidle : ‘Megas the tics and Arridn,' Erag- 
men I, I. 

23 Beal : Buddhist Recu''ds of the Western World, 

Vol II. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN BENGAL 


mE labour problem is a world jiroblcm. 
It touches directly or indirectly every 
man, in whatever walk ot life he may 
be. 

The economist deals with the problem 
elaboratel}’^, as this theme covers one-third 
of his subject ; the politician is not less 
concerned wdth it, for it sometimes touches 
the vital interests of his nation, and soci- 
alists are ever ready and prompt to 
point out any grievances ol labourers. 


Many commissions have sat in Great 
Britain, since the wrongs of labour were 
made known to the world in the early 
thirties of the last century and all over the 
world GoYcruments have to take interest 
in the matter either to recruit men for the 
industries of the country and her colonies or 
just to throw sonic voting papers amongst 
the mob and stop all sorts of hooliga- 
nism for the time. Commissions have sat 
ill our country in order to meet the grow- 
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ins flcmaiid of Uk* Tea (lanlens of Assam. 
Mills ot Calcutta, Railways of Uganda ami 
Plantations of Fiji, Trinidad and South 
Africa. 

We shall confine ourselves with the 
question as it touches Bengal of today in 
her relation to India. 

Every casual observer who has strayed 
outoi Calcutta and seen a little of the 
moflfusil towns and villages of Bengal must 
have observed that the trade of Bengal has 
entirely slipped out of the hands of Bengali 
merchants ; that it has been seized by the 
Marwaris, who have penetrated to all 
parts of Bengal and Assam (and I have 
not met any town without its rich 
Marwari Trader and Banker) ; that the 
Delhi Mussalmans are the owners of the 
richest houses of Calcutta ; that the shops 
of Calcutta and other towns are conducted 
mainly by the Biharis and Bhatias ; that 
the mill-hands, dockyard workers, Railway 
coolies are chiefly recruited from 
districts outside Bengal ; that thousands 
of Biharis and Santals migrate annually 
into the villages of Bengal during the 
harvesting season ; that the mallahs of 
Eastern Bengal are being steadily replaced 
^by up-countrymen who have had little 
knovvledgc of navigation ; that the do- 
mestic servants, porters, hawkers, and 
chaprashis are invariably recruited from 
Biliar and Orissa. There arc no less than 
four millions of men, who come from out- 
side Bengal to work for the people of the 
soil. By the abo\e statement I do not 
mean that each j)rovince should be self- 
contained .and there would be no migration 
and expansion on the part of the adjoin- 
ing provinces. My meaning is verydifterent, 
and I do not mean any ill against anv 
community interested in the trade and 
industry of this countr 3 '. 

The Labour Problem of Bengal will be 
dealt with from four viewpoints in its 
relation to population and immigration, 
vital statistics, agriculture and industr\". 
The population of Bengal proper in 1911 
was ifi million and three hundred 
thousands, of whom 42 millions speak 
Bengalee as their mother tongue— the 
remaining 4 millions migrate from outside. 
The first census was taken in 1872, and 
since then the population of Bengal has 
increased in 39 years by 33*5 p.c., i.c., by 
less than 1 p. c. a year. This increase of 
population is far from satisfactory and the 
growing industries of the country cannot 


be maintained by the local population. In 
England the population during the years 
under review increased by more than 62 
p. c., being nearly double our rate, and 
therefore she is in a position to supply her 
industries and manufactories with her own 
workers, and send forth the surplus popu* 
lation to colonize diflerent parts of the 
world thus strengthening the Empire. The 
demsit^' of population of Bengal in 1872 
was 4l2 per sq. mile ; and in 1911 it was 
551, that is in every square mile thcre.has 
been an increase of 139 persons during the 
last 40 years. The actual density of the 
English population rose from 389 per sq. 
mile in 1871 to (US per ?([. mile in 1911, 
that is every square mile supports 229 
persons more in 1911 than it did in 1871. 
This comparison is in itself sufficient to 
explain the real situation of Bengal. In 
brief, I might say in 1872 Bengal had 23 
persons wore in every square mile than 
England had in the same area, but after a 
lapse of 40 years in 1911 Bengal has 63 
persons less than in lingland in that year. 

In 1901-1911 the population of Bengal 
increased by 6*7 p. c. 

“Rvery natural division coniributes to the in- 
crease, hut in unequal shares. Immigration i.s partly 
responsible for the accretion. The immigrants from 
outside province’s ()utnunil)cr the emigrants who have 
gone to other parts of India l)y a little over 1V4 
millions, the excess having increased considerably 
during the last decade." 

The United Provinces sustain a loss of 
S lakhs from migration, chiefly in the direc- 
tion of Bengal. It is a curious fact that 
one-thirtieth of the total population of 
Bihar .and Orissa were present in Bengal 
at the time of the enumeration in 1911. 

If we enter into detailed census statis- 
tics of Bengal Divisions we can at once 
arrive at the root of this continuous inflow 
of foreign emigration. During 1901-11 the 
population of West Bengal incre.ascd by 
2'S, that of Central Bengal by 4*5, North 
Bengal by 8 0 .and East Bengal by 12’ 1 
p. c. The actual excess of births over 
deaths of Bengal Proper was 4*8 per mille ; 
but West Bengal, which comprises some of 
the most unhealthy districts of Bengal 
such as Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhoom, 
showed a bare margin of 1*1 per niillc ; 
Central Bengal, comprising Nadia, Jessorc 
and other districts of malarial fame, show- 
ed a deficiency of births by ’5 ; whereas 
North Bengal and East Bengal increased 
by3’45and 9*55 respectively. It would 
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not Ik? out ofpL'ico to mention that Fvast 
UcnjLfai, which is eomparativciy i'vcc from 
the rava^'cs done finriually by malari i and 
other diseases directly caused hy this fev’cr, 
showed an increase of oO S p. c. in the 
course of 39 years, whereas West Bengal 
since 1.872 increased Ijy 11*3 p. e. and 
Central and North Bengal, thougli they 
have added to the population of Bengal, 
increascil hy less than half of that returned 
by East Bengal. The United Provinces ol 
Bengal showed a progres?ivc decline in the 
increase of population, viz., from 12 p. c. 
in 1881 to 7V2 p- c. in 1891, to f) p. c. in 
1901, 1911 showing a little improve- 
ment. 

These statements clearly show that the 
demand for labour in Bengal cannot be 
met by the indigenous population and 
steps have had to be taken t() supplement 
Bengal labour. 

The best recruiting grounds for Bengal 
labour are Bihar, Orissa and United Pro- 
vinces. Madras is very backward in indus- 
try, so there is little demand lor labour 
and its surplus population go abroad ; but 
Bengal is little profited b}" them, as they*^ 
go direct to Assam and Burma where they 
form large communities. Bihar is already 
congested and the soil of Orissa cannot 
maintain a larger population. Land does 
not increase with the growth of popula- 
tion and each unit of land area, cannot, by 
recourse only to primitive method of agri- 
culture, feed more mouths than it used to 
do some thirty*^ years ago. Mr. Gokhale 
writes truly : 

**ln(lian agriculturists are too poor, ami are, 
moreover, too heavily imlebtcil, to be able to apply 
any capital to land, and the result is that over the 
greater part of India agriculture is, as Sir Janies 
Caird pointed out more than twenty- live year.s ago, 
only a process of exhaustion of tlie soil. ' The viehi 
per acre is steadily diminishing, being now only ab )iit 
S to t) bushels an acre against about TIO busluls here 
in England.” [Quoted by Mrs A. Ilo-sant in her C-ni- 
gress Presidential addren-sj. 

With the growth of population lamjlvs.s 
labourers are increasing every year. The 
Biharis readily find a field of work in 
Bengal, where the demand for hardy ami 
healthy workers is always urgent. But 
the problem is with Bengali labourers. 
Mr. J. M. Ghosh in the last Industrial 
Conference said that he had found in a 
group of villages that about 30 p. c. of the 
people are without work in some part of 
the year and this is due mostly to their ill- 
health. This landless labour problem has 


never been tlie subject of tiovernment en- 
quiry', tlioiigh some M) y'cars ago Sir 
William Hunter drew the attention of the 
public to it. “There is a tendency, he 
said, “towards the growth of a distinct 
class of day labourers in the district 
[Dacca] who neither possess nor rent land. 
As land gets scarce, a class of day-labour- 
ers of this description naturally springs 
up. There is a number of cultivators whose 
holdings are not sufficiently large for the 
support of their increasing families and 
who hire themselves out as day-labourers.*' 
This was written of Dacca in 1875 and 
other dislriets bear out the same fact. 
[Y i d e Statistical Account of Jcssorc, 
Maldah p. 78, Kungpur p. 272, Dacca p. 
OG and other districts]. The Imperial 
Gazetteer Vol 11 states this fact distinct- 
ly : 

**A noinpaiisoii i)f the LVnsu-? returns of ISOl and 
11)01 shows that the laiitlless lahoiirens increased ; 

ide !)Ie lamlle class is developing wiiicli 
iiiviilves teonomie ilanger, liccaiise tlie ineiiMse has 
been iiiarUed in districts where tli>; rural population is 
already eonge.sted or in provinces i:i which there is 
special liability to periodic famine. Even In normal 
seasons the ordinary agricultural laboure:s in some 
tracts earn a pcx'.r and precarious livelihoud. ' * as 

Trade and industries devcloj) this attraction to towns 
will increase” (p. 2). 

In Bihar and Orissa the pressure on 
land is immen-^c, as has already been stat- 
ed. The oomlition of any district of Bihar 
might be taken as typical. About Saran 
Mr. Foley in his Report on the habour 
Supply oi' Bengal 1906^ says : 

“The prc.ssnre of the populatifin is more felt in thi.s 
district than in any other district in Bengal, and 
Saran is the first district in Bengal to conic to the 
point where it cannot maintain its po[)ulatioii. 
Hence emigration is alisoliilely neccss.arj, and exclud- 
ing certain distiicts from which Tea Gardens recruit, 
the number of emigrants arc greater than from any 
other district in India. . . . The chief exodus 

of labour from the district is in Xoveiiibcr and Decem- 
ber, tlic coolies going by rail via Katihar to cut the 
crops in Ivisiern Bengal. Tliere is some ditticulty in 
procuring labour in the district in July, August and 
March, hut for the rest of the year it is plentiful. 
The people of Saran are well .aware «)f the beiietits to 
be deriv* d from employment in the industrial centres, 
and huger number than from any other distiict seek 
employment in those centres spontaneously.” 

Mr. J. H. Kerr in Saran Survey and 
Settlement Report^ 1903 says, 

^ "Under the present conditions of agriculture the 
district is incapable of supporting any considerable in- 
crease of population without material reduction in 
the standard of comfort. Even now the district pro- 
duces barely sulEcieut food for its own requirements.’' 

[Saran Gazetteer, 1905!^ 

Other adjoining districts of Bihar are 
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n no wav bettor oil than the clistriet 
above described. Of Ahildah, Mr. Foley 
5 ays almost the same thiiij^. Cliain[)araii 
s another populous district Jiiid what 
sir \Y. Hunter wrote of this district in 
the early seventies of the last century 
still holds good. Some twenty years 
after Air. D. J. Maepherson writes 
about the poverty of the peo|)lc in the 
Pinal Famine Report, and in 1007 Mr. 
.)*Mallcy in the Gazetteer of Chuinpnnui 
speaks of the people ns “ poor agricul- 
turists.’* The District Gazetteer of Gaya 
(page 150) states that 

‘the lot of niisUilleil lahnur is a hanl one.^ Ihey own 
lo lanil, ^row no cn^ps anil ilepenil eiitiiely on the 
iVfijjes at labour, Speiiiliiij^ what tliey earn from day 
o day, they have very litlle to pawn «)r sell and they 
ire the lirst to feel the pinch of s'arcity when any 
ailiire of crop occurs.” 

The Shnlifihiid GnxetU-er ( i)age 20 ) 
writes : 

‘‘The bulk of the agricultural cmnniunity command 
mly two meals a day, and there is a percentage of 
ihe'classcs who in ordinary times can only just make 
ends meet and who are often pinched for lood.” 

This is the condition of land less labourers 
and agricultural people in Hihar and the 
wretched condition of the poor Oriyasis 
too well-known to he described in details. 

In Bengal the condition of the people is 
a little diflerent from Bihar and Orissa. 
Here the number of emigrants is far less 
than the people she receives from outside ; 
find every year, as has been stated above, 
the inllux ol immigrants is increasing in 
Bengal. 1 have stated some of the reasons, 
which has compelled the people of l ihar, 
U. P., and Orissa to leave their respective 
])rovinces and seek work outside their 
limits. Some people suspect that the con- 
dition of Bengal lifts rcfilly improved and 

the sons of lower middle class have a ten- 
dency to become tcnfints-in-chiet insttfid ot 
tenants. The dignity of labour is as yet 
unknown in our country and life’s highest 
fimbition is being sometimes fullilled in 
ofliecs and courts. 1 cfinnot subscribe lo 
the former pfirt, which hiys stress on the 
improved condition of the country, lor the 
economic facts give contniry proofs. Rut 
the tendency ol the lower chiss to leave 
their works is remarkable in almost every 
sphere of life. Inspite of all these, Bengal 
cannot supply the growing demands of the 
day. 

“Coal fields have attracted people from Bihar ami 
Orissa villages. The output of coal is between two 
and three times as great as it was leii years ago 

46—2 


(I'jnl) ami tin* coal miiie.s of the province now produce 
t wo-tliirils of the total output ol India ” 

c^akchi iron- works employed in 10 1 1 
about 5000 men find now the number 
must have doubled. The rapid develop- 
ment of the above industries coupled with 
the growing demand for labour in Calcutta, 
has Ijruuglit fibout a general rise of wages, 
incluJiiig those of agricultural labourers. 
The supply ot agricultural labourers 
is uncciu.'il to the dcniftnd in the sowing 
and harvesting seasons and wages invaria- 
bly go up during that time. The upcountry 
men and Saiital coolies come to the 
rescue. xNoYemlier is the reaping time and 
the villfige population arc almost one and 
all either laid down with fever or arc con- 
valaseeiU. So there is an intimate con- 
nection between the mahirial fever of 
liengal and the immigration from without, 
rhe Ilooji^lily District Gazetteer observes, 

‘‘I'hcrc is a general complaint ol the insudieiency of 
the supply of labour ; during the winter iiioiiths.'the 
labour ipiestion often becomes acute, and in.stances 
have bei'ti known oi crops rotting on the fields and 
looms stopping tor want ot workers. The ditliciilties 
ot the deficiency of labour are further aggravated by 
epidemics ol 'malarinl fever that break out fruiii 
November to I'ebriiary, reducing- the number of 
workers nml tiiininislilnif the working capacity of 
those who suryivc* (page 170j. 

Jessorc District admits that 

”Owiiig to the unhealthincss of the District there 
has been a decline in the number of skilled labourers 
for some years past, and that the supply of agricul- 
tural labourers is unc(|iiul to the demand ; especially 
during the fever season, so much so, that the land 
remain uncultivated for want of men to till it” (page 
S].). 

The Fifth Deccnnifil Report of The Moral 
and Material I^roi^rcss of India clearly 
states the situation. This Farliameiitary 
paper sfiys: 

“The heavy death-rate from malaria only partially 
represents the evil clVecls of that disease. The cases 
in which malaria is contracted without fatal results 
greatlv outnumber the deaths, and a death-rate ot a 
million a year represents an enormous amount of 
sulKriiig and a great economic loss by the prostration 
ofl.'iboiirers, often at a time when labour is of most 
value. ]^)i(ieniic malaiia also brings about a great 
reduction in the niiinber of births during the year 
following tlic epidemic’’ (page 127). 

To quote an inslaiice : since IS72 Bur- 
dwan Division showed a fall of GVi p. c. 
ot her population ill 39 years and in 1911 
the number of deaths exceeded that of 
births by 20,000 ! ( Bengal Census Report, 
1911, page 6B). This loss of precious 
human life has told heavily on the economic 
life of our villages. The economic side of 
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the question solved 1 ) 3 ^ immi<?rnnts, l)itt 
the loss of life— the decrease in the numeri- 
cal strength of the nation cannot be re- 
couped. 

Agriculture and Industry arc intimately 
connected with this problem. The grow- 
ing pressure on the land is admittedly 
a serious problem. Each Census Report 
shows the proportionate steady increase of 
agricultural population. Land is scarce— 
and though uncultivated land is 3 »'et left in 
the Central Provinces and Ilerar, and 
Chottanagpur and a few other places, the 
soil being poor, rocky, and inhospitable, it 
would attract few people to settle down. 
If 600 or bOO persons arc packed m one 
square mile in some provinces it is becau.se 
they are resourccless, and their standard of 
living must be extrcmel 3 Mow and wretch- 
ed. Sir T. W. Ilolderness in his Peoj>ks 
and Problems oi India says : 

“Subtracting the land utilized for siipplviiig foreign 
markets from the total area under cultivation, we 
shall find that what is left over, does not represent 
more than two-thirds of an acre per head of the total 
Indian population. India, therefore, feeds and to 
some esteiit clothes its pr^ulation from what two- 
thirds of an acre per head can produce. There is 
probably no country in the world where the land 
is required to do so much.” 

Mr. P. K. Wattal in his most interesting 
brochure entitled The Population Pro- 
blem otlndia^ has shown that agricultural 
land cannot maintain the growing popula- 
tion and is already insuflicient, and land- 
less labourers are increasing. 

Besides the natural increase in the 
purely agricultural people, the land 
has been invaded by men from other 
industries, thus making the condition of 
hereditary farmers more precarious. 
Weavers, potters, blacksmiths and other 
indus'rial class:e.s, finding their profit trom 
their respective trade extremely iiiadccpiatc 
to maintain their families, have fallen on 
the land. The ruralisation of the whole 
population is a serious setback to any 
progre^. Mr. Ranadc pointed out its evil 
and danger to the public, but Government 
as usual has practically done nothing for 
the improvement of the industrial classes. 
Mr. K. L. Dutt is of opinion that people 
have fallen on land because agriculture is 
profitable. The fact is far from truth in 
England, Germany and America. In Ame- 
rica^ the general^ tendency among most 
foreign iiationcalitics is towards manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits and domes- 
tic and personal service (Adams .and Sum- 


nci’s L'ihour Problem). In (LTiiiany and 
England the tendency is towards the 
growth of urban life. These facts are too 
well known to be supported with facts and 
figures. I might refer the readers to a pub- 
lication of Columbia University entitled 
The Growth of Cities, 1898^ for further 
particulars. It is an undisputed fact 
that in India the utter destruction of 
indigenous industries and manufactures 
has created this problem of landless la- 
bourers. Mr. Gait in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1901 admits that goods from 
foreign markets have rcqilaecd the indige- 
nous industries and 

“iiiost 'nf the village imlii.stries .show a fnlling-oft'. 
It is sliglit ill respL’Ct ot brass, copper and belbinetal 
workers, but. in the case of potter.**, carpenters and 
shoc-iiiaUers it is very consideratile'' (page ‘l-TO). 

Fiirtlier on he says, 

“Introiluetion of Ibrcigii artiele.s is forcing many 
of the weavers anil oilier artisans to turn to agri- 
cultural pursuits.” 

Regarding the Silk Industry, the Re- 
port says, 

“They arc in the main cultivators, and silk weav- 
ing is only an employment for their Iei.sure hours. 
Inspite of European competition, cotton cleaners, 
spinners and weavers still number about a million, 
but with people such as these the traditional ocenpa- 
tioii dies hard and many of the so-called weavers arc 
iu realit 3 '’ mainly cultivators. The number of looms 
ill use amongst a given numljer of persons returned as 
weavers is far smaller than of c>M, when the craft was 
a more profitable one” (page 477). 

The Census Report of lull ob.servcs, 

“The subsidiary table shows that many village 
artisans are also partly dependent nil agriculture. * ^ 
there is at jircsent a tendency for these persons to 
abandon their hereditary occupations in favour of 
fanning.” 

The refinery of saltpetre is an industry of 
considerable importance in Bihar, being the 
means of livelihoixl of 21,000 persons. In 
1901 Air. Gait was unable to explain the 
great decrea.se in the number of persons 
returned as salt-petre refiners and sellers. 
But ill a recent Bulletin of the Agrieultural 
Research Institute, Fusa, 19 1 7 (Salt-pctre: 
its Origin and Extraction in India) we find 
ail explanation. Mr. C. M. lliitehinson, 
the w^ritcr of this paper, is of opinion that 
the restrictions of the Indian Salt-Depart- 
ment undoubtedly hampered the operation 
of the Nuniya, who has no inducements to 
improve his methods as to turn out a 
better article. He says that the industry 
might be greatly improved in the absence 
of official interference. 

In 1901, of the weavers more than 
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30,000 or 14* p.c. named agriculture* as 
secondary means of subsistence. About 
!i7,0()0 potters or nearly 15 p.c. arc also in 
part dependent on agriculture. Of the bar- 
ber.^ and washermen IS p.c. and 15 p.c. 
r respcctivel^^ subsist ])'irtly by cultivation. 
The Hcngal Census Report of 1911 admits 
that 7 p.c. of the industrial classes in Ben- 
gal and 10, i* p.c. of Bihar have to depend 
on agriculture for stibsistcnce ; one-ninth 
of the wc.ivcrs of Bengal and onc- 
seventh of Bihar and Orissa have to culti- 
vate as well as to weave. In Bihar, of 
weavers 6(3 p.c. only weave, 2(3 p.c. are cul- 
tivators and 51 p.c. are field labourers. 
Of Dollars (Blacksmiths) 25 p.c. only fol- 
low their own calling and 3S p.c. are cul- 
tivators and 2ii p.c. are day-labourers and 
\vt)od-eu tiers. So the pressure on land can 
be easily gauged. 

The development of Bengal industries 
and mamifaetories arc dite to wliat is 
called the capital (d‘ the English people anil 
to the manual labour of Biharis and 
Oriyas. 

' The industrial expansion of CaKiitta and its 
neiglihourliood iias created a demand for laliour 
wlik'h tlic liengnlees liuve not been able to meet. The 
*^adc(jiiacy of the number of local artilicers, niccha- 
/lics and labourers, and to some extent their elli- 
ricncy have made it necessary to employ an increasing 
niimhor of workers from other parts of India. In the 
Jute Mills only a minority of the operatives arc Ben- 
galees. ” 

Mr. Foley in his Report on the Supply of 
Lnbour in BenffnI, 11)00^ says : 

“Twenty years ago ALL the hands were Bengalees, 
bill they have gradually iiceii replaced by Hindus- 


tlianecs from the V. I*, aud Bihar. The men have 
b’cii found more regular, stronger, steadier and more 
satisfactory generally, so that at present in most of 
the mills two- thirds of the hands arc composed of up- 
country men." 

In every branch of industries the per- 
sonnel is gradually changing, as the Ben- 
galees give place to immigrants. Mr. J. G. 
Cumniing in The Review of the Industrial 
I^osition and I’rospects in Bengal 1908, 
observed that “Hindu carpenters, who 
were in aseeiidcncy in Calcutta, are becom- 
ing scarce ever^'where and Mahomedan 
and Chinese carpenters are stepping into 
their shoes.” flic general tendency 
amongst the immigrants is everywhere to- 
wards manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits. The Bengalees arc being ousted and 
replaced evcrywlierc, for their weak health 
makes them i[uite unlit for any hard work. 
There can be no denying of this fact. The 
basis of industrial e’Hieiency is health aud 
strength, pliysieal, mental and moral, and 
Prof. Marshall rightly observes tluit, 

“ill msiiiy cccupations industrial cliicicncy re(|uii‘es 
liLllc else than physical vigour, that is, muscular 
strength, a good constitution aud energetic habits.” 

But the average Bengalee, suflering conti- 
nually from diseases, docs lack in these qua- 
lities, and whatever might be the causes, 
the fact remains a grim truth ; and unless 
the health of the public be improved and 
proper facilities be given them to improve 
their own industries, the future of Bengal is 
gloomy and the hope for a regeneration a 
mere dream. 

FrAUHATKIMAR Ml’KllEiyiiE. 


A vSI ATli r>ANK F'OR INDIA 


Bv JoOKSllClIANDKA 

I T is rightly sanl lliat the capital in India 
is ver}^ sh 3 ^ This shyness, as is well 
known, is due to the causes over which 
we have nut the necessary control. 
Amongst other reasons, unreliabilit}’ of 
Indian management, sea iiti ness of the 
dividend pai(i by concerns employing 
Indian capital and uncertainty of its safety 
arc contributing to its proverbial shyness. 
We cannot at once remove these causes by 
Jrgislation or a stroke of the pen. But all 


MiTKA, i'.S.S., l-.R.E.S. 

the same we have got to face the situa- 
tion ; we cannot allord to wait until these 
causes are elVcetuallv removed, but must 
tollow a policy and devise a plan by which 
they can at least he. minimised. It is by 
the establishment of a state bank that wc 
can do it and I shall try to explain in the 
next few pages how' this can be done. 

The shyness of the Indian capital is 
standing in the way of its being drawn 
into the iield for the purpose of private 
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enterprises, but the goYcrnincnt of the 
country h«'is an immense credit and if it 
lends its credit to the people, the people 
can build up an economic structure that 
may be sulHciently spacious for accommo- 
dating ever3d3ody who desires to take its 
shelter. No one in India feels hesitation 
in depositing his hoarding or savings in a 
bank established by the state receiving 
such deposits at its own risk and respon- 
sibility to give the people necessary facili- 
ties to cstaldish a banking SYStem of their 
own and if these facilities can be carried 
to their doors, everybody will be glad to 
take advantage of it. The state-bank, if 
one is established in India, can reach the 
very door of the peojde and by drawing a 
major portion of the potential capital 
of the counti'}', ma}' build up a huge 
reserve for the crcati(3n of a large amount 
of paper mone^', at first backed by the 
capital thus obtained. It can then use 
this new money for the advancement of 
the causes I have mentioned before at its 
own responsibility and risk, without hav- 
ing anything to do with the shyness of 
the Indian capital. The resources of the 
bank may thus be immensely increased and 
a perfect financial system can be established 
principally with the help of paper nu)ncv 
dispensing generally, thougli not wholly 
with its metallic strength. The bank-notes 
thus issued, may lake the place of coins, 
like the notes of tlie Bank of hhigland, and 
on the credit of the state, the metallic 
strength of the Indian currency can 
gradually be reduced to its mininiuin. The 
bank can thus command the whole 
hoarded ca])ital of the country, with 
rather a small capital supplied by the 
government and it is on the credit of the 
state that a vast credit can be built 
for it. 

Such a bank can undertake all sorts 
of banking business under banking experts 
and can tlius make a profit which in the 
absence of any shareholder, may gradu- 
ally swell its funds. The government may 
at first retain the control of the bank, 
receiving advice and help of representative 
men and experts on the board of directors, 
but may gradually slacken ofl the control, 
leaving it to the people and only retaining 
the usual suzerainty. The bank can 
establish its branches in every' district and 
every' sub-division and can reach the '^cry' 
door 'of the people tc) give them every 
facility to deposit their savings in it. 


Under expert advice and on the security 
of business of young companies it can 
advalice money Vor their growth, it can 
help the artisan class by lending tiicni 
money directly, on such security as may 
be considered suflicient or by lending to. 
the companies dealing in their fu'ticles, on 
the security of the business of such com- 
panies. It can directly stretch its helping 
hand to the cultivators, if suflicient 
sureties be forthcoming or can lend to 
the eommereial firms, started for dealing 
in agricultural products. On the whole, it 
can foster every bona- lide industrial and 
commercial eoncvni, established for the 
furtherance of the economic development 
of the country. The district and local 
boards and the village unions may receive 
its help ill the shape of advances on reaso- 
nable interest for various purposes such 
as sanitation, primary education, technical 
education, commercial education, agricul- 
tural educ ition and other works of public 
utility on tlic security'' of their revenue. 
The bank can .also establish a branch in 
England, which can take charge of all 
financial matters in connection with India, 
which arc now under the charge of tlie 
Secretary' oi‘ St.ate, including tlic issue ofi 
the council drafts and purchase of silver 
for the (lovcrnmcnt of India, thus relieving 
the Secretary of State and the Ooycrnmciit 
of IiKlia of liie financial duties of a semi- 
oflicial nature. The bank can also under- 
take all other description of banking 
business, escablisliiug liranchcs in every 
foreign country with wliich \vc may have 
any' financial dealing. It is needless to 
say that under expert manageinciit and 
under official control, the bank can make 
a huge profit which may' counterbalance 
the loss if any that the bank may suflcr 
for its investments in companies, carrying 
on manufacturing and other business for 
the disposal of indigenous goods. I am 
not minimising the risk of advancing on 
these concerns but am fully prepared for 
the loss which the bank is likely' to incur 
in some cases, in the beginning, in spite of 
the most careful selection of the risks ; hut 
as the whole of its profits on all possible 
sorts of banking business, remains in the 
hank without any division, it can amply 
compensate for such losses. It being ti 
slate concern, nobody will hesitate to 
deposit his savings in it, thus swelling its 
fuiul to such an extent and creating such 
a credit that within a lew years it will 
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become a very prosperous concern, in which 
the government itself will find sufficient 
money to borrow at the time of neecl. 

When branches of the brink a re "establish- 
ed in CYcrv district and vSub-district, it will 
^utilise its huge fund and credit by en- 
couraging formation of bona-fide commer- 
cial and industrial concerns, which as soon 
as the}” arc able to collect an amount of 
capital considered to be sufficient for the 
purpose will receive monetary' In Ip from 
the bank without an^^ other s.vurit^' than 
their own stock in trade and ])aid up and 
subscribed capital. It will encourage 
primary' and technical education by mak- 
ing advances to the local bodies and will 
improve sanitation, arrange for medical 
relief and spread primary education in the 
same way. It will thus give such an im- 
petus to the coninicrce and industry” of the 
eonntr3' that no hand in the land will re- 
main idle and the coiintrv will turn into a 
busy hive of working-men producing 
wealth and spreading plenty and prosp :n- 
iy throughout its length and breadth. 

The co-operative banks established 
under the auspices of the government are 
P doing some work to the benefit of the 
)peasantry but their strength and scope are 
not sufficient and wide to give the much 
needed vitalitv' to the industrial and com- 
mercial nervous system of the country. 
These should either be allowed to remain 
as independent institutions or should he 
joined with the state bank in some wa}'. 
The savings bank department of tlie gov- 
ernment which now forms part of the 
postal organisation need not be interfered 
with and should l)e allowed to continue its 
o])erations. A liberal interest consistent 
with the rate prevailing in the Indian 
money market and otlier private banks 
operating in India, should be allowed to 
the depositors who should ahvfiys be en- 
couraged to give preference to the state 
bank by such special provisions as ma}’ be 
considered reasonable and nccessarv. Uy 
this method a continued How of money to 
the bank which will be something like a 
state department in the beginning, will be 
ensured and the potential capital of the 
country'' will he dniwn to it to such an 
extent that it will be possible for the hank 
to create a huge fund by issuing paper 
money, backed by it. This fund will be 
available to all bona-fide industrial and 
commercial undertakings of the countiT at 
the risk of the state, the buuiideii duty of 


which is to see to the economic growth of 
the ])eo[)le which forms it. 

I have already mentioned how primary 
and technical education as well as sanita- 
tion will b* benefited h}' the bank. It will 
not be difficult for a healthy and educated 
people with tcclinical training at the back 
to produce wcakli for the nation at the 
rate which will bear a favourable com- 
parison with the economically develop- 
ed countries of the world and the ravages 
ol famine, which is a black spot on the 
administration, will certainly" lie mini- 
mised if not altogether eftaeed from the 
face of the countr3^ 

I am not surely presenting an imaginary 
paradise liefore you where there is no 
failure against success, no sorrow against 
happiness, no risk against safety, or no 
chance against guarantee ; I ;ini fiill^’' alive 
to the many ilillieiilties with which the 
path is beset, but wliat alternative there is 
but to face the situation if we. want to 
exist on the face of the earth ? The rava- 
ges of famine must cease, the commercial 
and industrial outlook of the country 
must improve, the people must have pri- 
mary education, the villages must have 
proper sanitary arrangements and we 
must iind money for these purposes. In 
our attempt to attain oiir object we may 
make mistakes but by making mistakes 
we shall gain an experience which will lead 
us to the right path. I have already 
shown tliat the bank will undertake all 
.sorts of banking business and a state bank 
with the credit of the Oovernment behind 
it, is surely to do well in this respect. The 
profit thus nit'Kle will more than suffice to 
cover any loss that the bank may siifter 
on account of its investments for economic 
developments of the country. But even 
assuming that the bank may lose a 
few lacs or even a few crores a ye£ir in the 
beginning, such loss will hjive to he taken 
as nothing more than what a state can 
aflord to spend on the industries on which 
it is lost and the state shall have no reason 
to grudge it. Many of the important func- 
tions of the state arc discharged at a 
considerable cost to the government and a 
cost in the shape of this loss for the mate- 
rial development of the countr\% if it ac- 
tually becomes ncccssar}', should on no 
account be considered to be a loss, if we 
are solicitous not to sec our villages 
deserted, agriculture disintegrated, com- 
merce paralysed and arts and crafts ruined. 
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To protect our villages, to improve our 
agriculture, to give an iinj)etus to our com- 
merce and to preserve our arts and crafts, 
—in a word to save our people from econo- 
mic ruin and conscciuent miser}', suffering 
and Ignorance,— a financial system of the 
people, by the people and for the people, 
must be arranged at an early djite. 

I have already said that the capital in 
India is shy and it is not very unreason- 
ably so. India, it must be admitted to our 
discredit, is still wanting in those qualith'S 
which arc conditions precedent to the 
influx of capital, lying idle in the country, 
into the turmoil of venturesome undertak- 
ings lor profit. 1 have also mentioned 
that these conditions are (a) sound and 
capable management, (b) safety of the 
capital and (cj suflicient profits. I'lilcss 
these conditioiis-prccedcnt arc fulfilled, 
there is not much hope to draw the poten- 
tial capital of the country into the field. 
At the same time it is to he remembered 
that these standards cannot he reached 
without experience and nothing is possible 
unless opportunities are alfoi'ded to gain 
this experience. There may be some 
failures but these failures will surely lead 
to success. But the capital unless super- 
fluous, as was the case in UngUind and 
some other countries which arc now so 
prosperous in commerce and industry, 
docs not take note of this and docs not 
come out of its dark seclusion, unless other 
means arc found to draw it, assuring its 
safety and guaranteeing it a reasonable 
profit. Under the peculiar circumstances 
of India only a state bank can do it on the 
security of the government and on the 
guarantee of the whole nation. 

I think 1 have made out a case for the 
establishment of a state bank in India and 
have explained to some extent its scope 
and functions. I have also tried to show 
how a vast credit can be built by such a 
bank and how easily an almost perfect 
financial system can be established in this 
country by issue of notes, gradually re- 
ducing, if not doingaway with, the metallic 
strength of our currency. It is now neces- 
sary to speak a few words about the 
capital of the bank about which I have so 
far been silent. A bank so vast in its ex- 
tent and operation requires, it is needless 
to say, a vast capital. How the govern- 
ment will find this capital is a very com- 
plicated problem to solve. Sir Daniel 
llaiiiiltoii in his paper on state bank sug- 


gested to government to take over the 
presidency banks, to form a basis tor the 
state bank and to pay off the shareholders 
of these banks by instalments. The sug- 
gestion seems to be excellent in a way, in 
as much as this course if adopted, woiikh 
not only not put the government to a 
severe strain, wiiich the proposal would 
otherwise entail, but would give it a very 
good ready-made organised business of a 
very soun 1 charnetcr as well. But there 
are many praetical difficulties in the way 
and I doubt if the government will adopt 
this course. If, however, the government 
see its wny to follow this advice, it may 
consolidate these banks into a united 
whole and after adding a substantial 
amount of new capital to if, bccomiiig 
of its dignity, position and importance, 
give it a rejuvenated shape ^ under 
the name and style of the State Bank 
for India. But I have not been fortunate 
in reading the whole article of Sir Daniel 
and 1 cannot therefore claim m 3 ' sugge.s- 
lions on his oiiinioii to be more than 
passing remarks. If the government finds 
it inipossil)lc and unpracticable to accept 
this suggestion, it may find the rc(|uired 
capital by creating new paper money' 
which in some cases is an indirect method 
of taxation, as it gencr.all}' causes inflation 
of price. But creation of money solely for 
the purpose of economic development of 
the country docs not affect the country in 
the same wa}' as when a government 
appears in the market with new monc}’ to 
purchase commodities for its use in com- 
petition with its own people, lienee the evil 
of creating new paper money willrbe mini- 
mised ill thecascundcreonsideratibii as the 
government in this ease will not only not 
buy the articles available in the country but 
help the iiroduction of more commoditie>s 
with it. An increased amount of eurrcnc}' 
may still cause an inflation, as the new 
nionc}' will find its way into the hands ot 
the people, before appreeiabl}' inilucncing 
the manulaeture and production ol com- 
modities in increavSing quantity. But this 
inflation will be more apparent than real, 
as the people in such case will become 
possessed of more money than they had in 
their possession before, and consequently 
will feel no difficulty in paying increased 
price for their requirements. I have shown 
elsewhere* how a large amount of paper 

* TIip Present Currenuv Piiibletn and how to solve 
it— “Maljincha”— .\swin and Kartic 1324 li.S. 
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money Cc'in gradually be created in this 
country without unduly increasing a 
metallic reserve for it and 1 believe that 
the proportion ot such reserve required 
under the present arrangement can safely 
be reduced before altogether delivering the 
€^arrency of the country from the slavery 
of the precious metals. Though there are 
some difficulties in pursuading the peasant 
to receive his payment in currency notes 
only, in some jute and grain centres in the 
interior, which seems to be due to many 
inconveniences arising out of his forced 
necessity of living in thatched huts and 
conse(|uent demand tor metallic coins by 
the public of the locality in general, 
llie value of currency notes is recognised 
even i)y the very common i3eople and inha- 
bitants ot* the remotest corner of the 
interior in India where there are suriioient 
small coins which are necessary for tlie 
po{)r people for tlieir conversion. Amongst 
the educated and literate pcojde and even 
the illiterate people of the places of a little 
light and leading, preference is given to 
curreiKW notes to coins. The recent issue of 
the one nipee notes has demonstrated this 
truth. These notes with their novel and 
^/attractive appearance have not only be- 
S«ine very popular with the public but they 
liave been instrumental in popularising 
llie notes of other deiioininatioiis by facili- 
tating their conversion. liven the petty 
hawkers and poor Hiviwnliths will give 
preference to them and it scorns as it the 
market will not in any way demur if our 
friend the rupee make a silent exit from it. 
The situation can clearly be read from this 
and a little l)ul(lnc.‘=;s on the part of the 
government may solve this difficult 
l)roblem ot currency without seriously in- 
terfering with tlic cxcliange cpiestion. I 
have already dealt with the cpiestion of 
inllation very brielly. I therefore think 
tlif'it the government may can tioiisl3’ pro- 
ceed with tl>c operation of creating capital 
for a state bank without aiu' serious mis- 
givings, though it involves many intricate 
ciuestions of currency and finance, the 
iurthcr consideration of which of course is 
^ not possible here and must be reserved for 
another opportunity. 

The third alternative which suggests 
itself is to raise necessary capital by issu- 
ing shares with guarantee of a minimum 
dividend, say four per cent per annum, 
the government retaining a substan- 
tial number of shares as the principal 


:U)7 

and responsible partner of the undertak- 

big. 

The determination of the amount of 
capiuil reciuired for a state bank in India 
is another thorny question that can only 
be settled after a preliminary encjuiry^ and 
1 cannot hazard any opinion on it at 
present. 

Having finished with the (|ucstion of 
capital, it only remains for me now to give 
a eonstruclive outline of a state bank for 
India which alone, 1 believe, can solve the 
difficult economic problems which arc con- 
fronting us at present. We should there- 
fore urge the (jovernmciit which is morally 
responsible for the welfare of its people, 
to take Ilf) the matter in hand with a view 
to consuler the feasibilitv of establishing 
such a bank. I give below the rough out- 
line.^ of 1113^ state b.ink for India which of 
course should not be taken as cut and 
dried ])lan but is to be regarded as a pro- 
position for discussion and settlement. 

Tiiic lle.vi) Office. 

The head office of the bank is to be 
situated at the imperial capital of India. 
The member iii charge of tlie finance of the 
India (Government will be the chairman of 
the Board of Director.s who are to betaken 
from the official and noii-oflicial classes, 
the non-official directors being gcncraHy 
elected 1)3'^ the members of tlic imperial 
legislative council. Banking experts should 
also be selected as directors to advise and 
guiile the board in technical matters in 
which special experience and knowledge 
arc necessary. The function of this office 
will generally be of a consultative and 
supervisor3' nature shaping the policy of 
the bank and controlling to some extent 
its alTiirs in the i)n.)viiicial offices. It will 
not ordinarily uiulertake any direct bank- 
ing business in India except in exceptional 
cases and shall remain satisfied with doing 
what the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State are now doing regarding 
commercial and financial matters, such as 
issuing ot council drafts, purchase of silver 
for the Government, etc., by establishing a 
branch in London. It will have direct and 
full control over the branch offices estab- 
lished in foreign countries. 

Provincial Branch Offices. 

Every province of India is to have a 
])rovincial branch of the bank with a fund 
allotcd to it, according to the importance 
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and necessity nf the province. The nieni- 
ber or secretary in charge of the fiuanee of 
the toe j 1 ^roveniiiunt or adiniiiistralioii as 
the ease may be, will be the chairman of 
the lioani of provincial branch ofFicc 
with official, non-official, and expert 
directors nominated and elected mutatis 
mutandis in the same manner as the 
directors of the head office. This office will 
have full powers to do all sorts of bankinpf 
business and to advance money to various 
commercial, industrial and manufacturing 
concerns at its discretion. It will exercise 
supervising and controlling ])owers over 
the district and sub-district offices and will 
help local bodies with finance for establish- 
ment and maintenance of technical and 
industrial colleges, besides investing on the 
commercial and manufacturing companies. 

DiSTKICT BKANCir Officics. 

Uvery district shall have an allotment 
of the fund from the provincial branch. 
The district branch shall have power to 
undertake banking business of all descrip- 
tion under the control and supervision of 
the provincial branch with provision to 
require its sanction in specified special 
eases. The Collector of the District will be 
the chairman of the Board of Directors for 
the present and the Directors should be 
recruited from the official and non-official 
classes and in the same way as in the case 
of the provincial branch the non-official 
directors being elected h^'^ the local bodies. 
The branch shall have power to advance 
money to promising commercial, agricul- 
tural and industrial concerns at its dis- 
cretion and will encourage and promote 
the establishment of teelmieal and com- 
mercial schools in its jurisdiction !)y 
making necessary advances to the local 
bodies. It will also finance cottage in- 
dustry and shall lend money to the local 
bodies to improve sanitation. 

Srn-DisTRiCT Branch Ofiucfs. 

Uvery subdivision shall have a portion 
of the fund of the bank allotcd to it, and 
it will undertake banking business of all 
description within its means. For the 
prc^nt,the sub-divisional officer will be the 
chairman of the board which will consist 
of directors nominated and elected from 
amongst officials, non-officials and experts. 
The non-official members of the local 
bodies, including the village unions, will be 
the , electors of the non-official directors. 


This office will liavc the power to invest its 
fund for promotion of sound and safe com- 
mercial and industrial concerns, will 
advance money to the cultivator, when 
necessary, on the security of his land and 
crop and will help and promote the cot- 
tage industry by placing necessary fund^ 
at its disposal. The local bodies will 
receive financial help from it in the shape 
of loans and advances for sanitation, 
medical relief, and primary, general and 
technical education in the schools main- 
tained by them for this purpose. 

Location and Manaokmknt. 

The branches will, except the provincial 
branches for some Lime to come, occupy a 
place in or near the district or sub-district 
treasuries, as the ease may b *, ui4dcr the 
protection of the treasury guards. The 
management of all the ollices should be left 
to the banking experts under the supervi- 
sion and control of the board of directors. 

Deposits. 

Deposits should be received from the 
public on ordinary terms and conditions 
and the public should be encouraged in 
every way to invest all their s ivings in the. 
state bank under government guarantee'/ 
Depositors in current accounts should be 
allowed to draw ehe([ues as freely as they 
like. The minimum amount for opening 
accounts should be fixed at Ks. 100 but in 
sub-district branches this amount should 
be reduced to ks. 50. Oovernment should 
deposit a substantial portion of its fund 
in the state bank. 

I NT K RUST. 

A reasonable rate of interest consistent 
with the rale of the money market should 
be allowed to the depositors. A rate of 
2 to B [)er cent, on current accounts on a 
daily balance of not less tliaii Ks. 100 
shouUl be allowed and an interest at the 
rate of T, 5 and 0 per cent, on deposits 
fixed for B, 0 and 12 months respectively, 
should not be considered as too high. 
While charging the ordinary rates of inter- 
est in all banking business, the rate of 
.interest to be charged by the bank on 
"advances made to the local bodies and 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
concerns or to the feeder banks like the 
co-operative credit banks, loan offices, etc., 
investing generally in such concerns, should 
ordinarily range between 6 and 9 p. c. 
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Savixgs Bank Drpart.uknt. 

A sayings bank department should be 
opened in connection with the bank where 
smaller deposits should be received on the 
terms and conditions of the postal savings 
'*1)ank, to reach the poorer classes of the 
community. This will help to draw the 
small savings of the ordinary peasant and 
those engaged in small cottage industries 
receiving help from the state bank. Means 
should be devised to gradually transfer the 
present postal savings bank deposits to 
the state bank, by connecting these postal 
accounts with those of the bank and all 
postal savings bank deposits to the credit 
of the bank. The gOYcrnnient should fore- 
go the advantfige, if any, of these deposits 
and the state bank should have the full 
benefit of them. 

This is the brief outline of the state 
bank, the importance and urgent necessity 
of which 1 have tried to show in the last 
few pages of this paper. 1 am fully alive 
to the fact that my plan will not be in 
accord in many respects with those formu- 
lated or contemplated by others who have 
given their thoughts on this subject nnd 
Hihat I am liable to be ridiculed and cried 
crown in some quarters on the allegation 
of being so preposterous as to try to give 
a definite shape to an idea which, they 
\vc)uld say, is still in its liquid state. Cri- 
ticisms will also be levellecl against me for 
my advocating of the creation of the bank 
practically as a semi-government institu- 
tion. In reply 1 would only that I 
have in this paper tried to give my own 
ideas about the matter and with 
due deference to the opinions or senti- 
ments of those who may’ happen to differ 
from me, I hold that the plan formulated 
here, will, in my opinion, suit the present 
condition of our country best. The idea 
may still be in a liquid state but to give it 
a definite shape, which 1 have tried here, is 
an attempt to bring it into a condensed 
form, though it is still a propcxsal requiring 
careful consideration and detailed inquiries. 
As regards my idea to make it a semi- 
government department, my contention is 
that at this state of transition of the coun- 
try it is the prestige of the government 
alone at the back that can make such a 
venture successful, by drawing the hoarded 
potential capital of the country, to be used 
as the basis of the vast credit without which 
the immense requirements of the country for 


its economic dcvcloptnent cannot be met. 
With the progress and broadening of the 
idea the government may gradually slacken 
its coiitri)! leaving it to the management of 
the people under proper supervision. 

A word about the government directly 
taking up the cause of commerce and indus- 
try and 1 have done. It might have hither- 
to deemed it not quite consistent with its 
])olicy to initiate a scheme, such as I have 
indicated above, on the ground of its being 
of a character sulivcrsivo of private enter- 
prises, but this view of the sphere of the 
fun.'tion of a state, though it may be I'e- 
garded as the most highly civilised idea in 
a sense and therefore suitable to some 
extent to the countries where there is an 
inherent tendency in the people to embark 
upon commercial projects, h is now come 
to be regarded as not quite correct in the 
light of the altered situation brought on by 
this war. India specially is unsuitable for 
the application of this theory of govern- 
ment’s non-interference with commerce and 
industry and the result of the govern- 
ment’s inaction in this direction in conse- 
(|ucnce of its adherence to it, has so far only 
operated to facilitate the exploitation of 
the country by the foreign capitalists.’ 
Government has fortunately now changed 
its policy and in his speech in opening the 
Mc'tdras industrial exhibition His Excellency 
the Viceroy said the other day, 

*‘Y’o(ir presidency made some years back a real 
attempt to brin^ into being nnd to foster industries, 
but this laudable policy was checked. We have, how- 
ever, many of us, din ing these last three terrible years 
revised our opinion on most subjects, and on this 
matter of industrial enterprise, i doubt if there are 
any now who do not say that it is the bounden duty 
of the state to foster industrial enterprise to the 
utmost of its ability. Personally I put the matter of 
industrial development in the forefront of niy policy.” 

The government has therefore inaugu- 
rated an active policy of fostering indus- 
trial enterprises and is waiting for the 
report of the Industrial Commission which 
is now sitting and is watching the working 
of the Munition Board. The report of the 
former and the experience of the latter will 
13 ;; the b«'isis of the measures the govern- 
ment will initiate to give an impetus to the 
industrial enterprises of the country. But 
if the government did not take active steps 
to induce the Indians to take to industrial 
career not only by adopting measures to 
suit the Indian conditions but also by 
taking necessary steps to remove the causes 
which now stand in the way of their ven- 
taring upon such enterprises, by way of 
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giving them necessary banking facilities, 
all the advantages will be taken up by the 
foreign capitalists and so far as Indians 
are concerned these amunition boards and 
commissions will be of little advantage, 
even if the whole country be turned into 
a vast workshop, and the vast tract of the 
Indian ])lains ami its ragged hill-sides be 
dotted with factories. 

The present war has taught England 
the value of self-respect in a nation. South 
Africa, a few years ago coiuiiiered by the 
sword, has proved to be not only an at- 
tached friend but a tower of strength to 
England on account of the sagacity, fore- 
thought and statesmanship of Sir Henry 
Campbell Banuerman—a respected name in 
the past galaxy of English statesmen. 
Canada and Australia are doing for the 
Empire what even England did not expect. 
But India with the four-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the Empire has not done and can 
not do what these self-governing colonies 
have done and are doing. England knows 
that this is not due to any fault on the 
part of India and she is doing her utmost 
for the Empire, though handicapped in 
many ways. England knows that she is 
loyal to the core and is straining her every 
nerve for the common cause though some- 
times only to be balllcd in her exertion for 
the inherent inertia and nervous weakness 
caused by want of necessary healthy exer- 
cises. England has now understood that 
she cannot be .absolved from the respon- 
sibility of not giving her the opi)ortanity 
for this exercise. England knows that a 
dependency is a source of weakness to the 
Empire and her statesmen arc shrewd 
enough to sec that had India been prepar- 
ed like Australia and Canada as a partner 
of the British Empire, Germany would not 
have ventured to wage war on England. 
Germany counted much on a supposed dis- 
contented aud dissatisfied India. Happily 
his calculation has proved false, but Eng- 
land has realised that with four-fifth of the 
total population of the Empire in a miser- 
able and lethargic state, clinging to her in 
a helpless condition, the empire cannot go 
on. She has realised that when she will be 
able to train up India in the art of govern- 
ment like Austndia and C^uiada and to 
incorporate her in the empire as a self- 
respecting partner on equ.al terms, no 
power or possible confederation of powers 
on earth will dare attack her. She has 
alsd understood and appreciated the inten- 


sity ami volume of public feeling and agi- 
tation in India in this respect and has 
therefore resolved to give her a substantial 
instalment of responsible government to 
start with and 1 believe the other instal- 
ments to reach the goal will come in quick 
succession. The period of transition will 
not therefore be very long. But we must 
not forget that increased efficiency in 
government means increased expenditure. 
Some economy may be eficctcd by 
curtailing some unnecessary expenses but 
with the growth of responsible govern- 
ment which is an improved form of govern- 
ment over what wc have got now, the 
financial burden to maintain it will also 
grow and unless a simultaneous economic 
growth of the country resulting in mate- 
rial i)rospcrity of the people can be effect- 
ed, it would be difficult for the country to 
l)car the burden of the financial responsibi- 
lity of the responsible government. Eng- 
land should, therefore, take necessary steps 
to improve the material condition of the 
people with the improvement in the form 
of their government and a state bank, 
with other institutions such as state in- 
surance, state railways, etc., which are to 
form subjects for separate toj)ics, scem'i' 
to be the means to attain the desired end. 
In conclusion, 1 c.annot do better here 
than quoting what Adam Smith says 
about revenue in its relation to pub- 
lic service. ‘^Political economy*’, says he, 
“considered as a bninch of the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects. First, to provide a plenti- 
ful revenue or subsistence for the jjeoplc, 
or more properly to enable them to pro- 
vide such a revenue or subsistence for them- 
selves, and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwe.alth vvitli a revenue sufficient 
for the public services. It proposes to en- 
rich both the people and the sovereign.” 
England sliould, therefore, see that the 
material condition of the people of India 
is improved to give them the necessary 
strength to bear tlie burden of the improved 
form of their government; and a state bank 
established on the line indicated in the 
last few pages will, I believe, be a solution 
of the problem of poverty of India and 
will prove to be a panacea for curing all 
its financial ailments which have kept her 
in a crippled condition uslfering the dawn 
of a bright and cheerful day, uplifting the 
people and bringing happiness and con- 
tentment to its teemihg millions. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE : 

INDIAN IDEALS AND METHODS* 

Bv PrOK. RAUlIAIiAMAFv MoOKURJKIi, FrKMCIIANI) RoVCUAXI) SCIIOLAR. 

[ SpcciuUy Contrihutcd to the Modern Review.] 


Futility OF PiECK-Mii.vi, Social Wokk. 

I N Social Service conferences like these, 
every enthusiast in each special field of 
social service will come to the platform 
with the prof'raniiiic of his particular plan 
as the panacea of all social ills. The tem- 
])erance worker will illustrate the primary 
value ot his temperance work ; the educa- 
tionist will bring his all-sufiicient plea for 
the education of the depressed classes ; the 
religious preacher will dwell on vice and 
the imperative need for personal purity ; 
another will dwell on the imperative 
necessity of abolishing poverty as Dari- 
drya dosho Gunarnsiunsi ; some other 
worker will dwell on the essential need of 
^relieving pain and human suffering as .all- 
^tpllieient, and so on. Each of the social 
workers in divers fields of life will regard 
his own task as overshadowing everything 
else. But if he sticks to his post despite 
long and incessant disappointments and 
embitterments, he must realise that piece- 
meal work docs not solve the situation. 
For the problem of the ills of social life is 
as wide and dee[) as life and society. I am 
illustrating this from my own personal 
experience and disappointments. My work 
as Government honorary organiser of co- 
operative societies in the district of Mur- 
shidabad, and 1113^ acciuaiiUance with 
poverty and ignorance of our rural eom- 
in uni ties led me to build all m3' hopes in 
my night schools for artisans and labour- 
ers and the organisation of co-operative 
banks. Ihose hopes have been shattered. 
J he establishment of a few night schools 
und banks here and there, attempts to regu- 
late the course of a river, or to improve the 
sanitation of particular villages, will not 
be able to solve the problems of ])ovcrty 
and indebtedness, of malaria and jute and 
cotton, in the face of the relentless opera- 
jam of forces that persistently and cumu- 
latively work towaids the disintegration 

• A paper read hefore the First AJMnrIia Sucinl 
5'ervice Conference. 


of our coni.mm il agriculture, the debilita- 
tion of our arts and crafts, the riiiii of our 
homes and the disintegration of our 
villages. Ficcemeal social service may 
mitig/ite suftcring, but when the whole 
social organisation and the industrial sys- 
tem are maintaining and perpetuating the 
forces that condition sullering, social ser- 
vice cannot but be futile. It must be re- 
cognised that the great majority of our- 
selves have found that we arc fighting 
against odds, and the essential necessity 
of cl correlation and co-ordination of social 
service scliemcs and ideals with a view to 
promote scientifically scientific ends clearly 
thought out was keenly felt when the 
idea of an All-India Social Service Confer- 
dice was first L'liinchcd upon. 

The three D’s ix oi:r sli ms. 

My investigations into the conditions 
of the bustis and clitTwIs, tlic slums and 
tenements, have strengthened my belief 
in the futility of piecemeal social service. 
In c'L busti bv the river Ilooghly which I 
visited, I took the measurements of the 
rooms. One verandah was barely 2 ft. 
wide and G ft. long. In a corner there were 
three hearths. From the verandah I en- 
tered cT room which w*'is 4^ ft. wide and 8ft. 
long. It was pitch dark. There was a 
window but I had not been al)le to re- 
cognise it as such hut for a chink three 
inche.s wide. Tliis thatched hut with the 
room and the verandah was occupied by 
three persons, two brothers and a sister. 
There is only one entrance, the lane wliich 
is a rcccptficle for all sorts of refuse and 
indescribable filth. The rent of each of 
these rooms is Kc. 1-2 as., per week, that 
of the priv3^ which is for the use of 60 per- 
sons, men and women, and has little pri- 
vac3', is six pice per head per week. The 
rent covers more than 2;") per cent, of the 
wotkiiig-man\s wages. They are centres 
of povcrt3', disease, prostitution and crime 
And I sf\w 1200 ot such huts where man- 
lux d was being brutalised, womanhood 
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dishonoured, and ch idhood poisoned »t 
the very source. In Bombay cit 3 ' there are 
1,66,337 occupied one-room tenements, 
giving an average of 4.47 persons per 
room, and no loss than 76 per cent, of the 
population live in these one-room tene- 
ments. The infant mortality is as high as 
454 per 1000. Liverpool and Manchester 
show 140 and 120. The had housing con- 
ditions are responsible for an increasing 
alcoholism and prostitution. The moral 
danger is aggravtited by the disparity of 
the proportion of sexes in mill and fictoiy 
towns where the males outnumber the 
females by 2 to 1 . In Bombay and How- 
rah there are only 530 and 5(32 females to 
every 1000 males. It is well-known that 
in Bombay venereal diseases arc spreading 
alarmingly. These dangers of the social 
situation arc more or less prevalent in all 
our industrial towns. 

The filthy, overcrowded, uninhabitable 
bustis and chawls where there are instal- 
led the three D’s, the trinity of drink, 
debauchery and disease, and which have 
their daily and persistent toll of gruesome 
and terrible sacrifices, —the health and vir- 
tue of our men, the chastity and honour of 
our women, and the vigour and brightness 
of our children,— represent an environment 
where tinkering will not suffice, where 
measures should be drastic and preventive 
rather than remedial, 

Oirw BKOKICN HOMESTIiAIXS. 

The filthy overcrowded slums in the 
mill-towns and the broken homesteads, in 
the deserted villages,— these are the twin 
products of an industrial system which 
needs to be entirely recast in order that 
the evils associated with each of them can 
be fought successfully. In the slums, you 
have plague, prostitution and intemper- 
ance. In the broken homesteads, 3 'ou have 
malaria, indebted ness and superstitions. Wc 
have to declare war against plague, pros- 
titution and intemperance. Wc have to 
declare war against malaria, indebtedness 
and superstitions, but victory can only be 
ours if we have before us an all round 
programme of Indian industrial and social 
reconstruction. Measures to cure the 
symptoms of a disease can mitigate suffer- 
ing ; but they are futile, because the elimi- 
nation of the diseased and putrified pro- 
ducts in a diseased social organism is pos- 
sible when the roots of the disease are 
attacked by the social physician. Indus- 


trialism has its curses. The disintegratioii 
of our agriculture and the destruction of 
our crafts, the desertion of villages and the 
agglomeration of the population in towns, 
the destruction of -family traditions and 
old communal tics have caused poverty 
and made more acute the Suffering caused 
hy unemployment. Tlie danger is aggra- 
vated by the substitution of mentalities 
tliat is proceeding. The Indian peasant 
when he becomes a factory-hand is di- 
vorced from nature and from nature’s 
forces and the ties of social and human 
relationships, which formed an integral 
part ill his old mcntalit 3 \ In the factory 
he lives in an impoverished and alien 
environment. Nature reactions and 
healthy social relationships arc now gone. 
The workingman is devitalised and he is 
tc-mptal to find the excitement his nature 
craves by the artificial stiiiiLili of intem- 
perance and prostitution. 

I Xni\STRIAL Rkconstruction. 

This is not the occasion for enunciating 
a programme of industrial reconstruction 
for India which will rescue us from the 
evils of alcoholism, malaria and poverty 
1 ) 3 ' preventing the conditions which niain< 
tain and perpetuate those evils. In my 
Indian Hcononiics and in my recent lec- 
tures at the Bunjab University 1 have con- 
ceived ol a fight against induatrialisiu in 
our- urban and rural communities by the 
reorganisation of our communal habits 
and institutions ; and the lines of develop- 
ment 1 suggest are in the direction of the 
communal supply of capital and raw mate- 
rials, the organisation of groups of guilds 
corresponding to co-operative artisans’ so- 
cieties, communal factories and workshops 
in villages using electricit 3 ', gas and oil- 
engines and successfully competing with 
large-scale production in a federation of 
agrarian and industrial groups rising lay- 
er upon layer from the lower communal 
stratifications on the broad and stable 
basis of industrial and social democracy. 

CuMMUNAUSM AS THE EEYKR OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 

But one broad point I ought to empha- 
sise. In the West the lever of social service 
is the paternalism of the state. The state 
protects the orphans and the unemployed, 
it gives old-age pensions antj provides for 
a free and compulsory education. The 
socialistic state has transformed itself into 
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h vast social service machinery. In India 
the lever of social service is neither the 
paternalism of the state nor the private 
initiative of the individual but the volun- 
tary co-operation of social groups, com- 
^munal institutions, the guild, the village 
communit}'^, the caste, the Samaj, the 
family. Social service in order to be suc- 
cesful in India must adapt itself to the lines 
of Indian social evolution in the past, the 
characteristic social structure and ideals of 
India. Attempts have been made in the 
West to regulate the morals uf the people 
in various directions, through the multi- 
tude of temperance laws, laws to regulate 
social evils and a whole code of legislation, 
and yet taking all legislation as a whole 
or any feature of it as a concrete illustra- 
tion, the social ills have not been removed. 
India has not sought to solve such pro- 
blems by law. The lever of social recon- 
struction and service in India has been 
communalism. 

The RE-lIAinUTATION OF COMMI NAL 

HABITS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 

Communalism is not the survival of 
> tribal traditions. It implies a conscious 
'^co-ordination of individual and group ac- 
tion for realising ideal ends through social 
necessities. As an instrument of social 
service it is not a spent-up force. Con- 
sciously and deliberately organised, it may 
be the most powerful lever of social ser- 
vice. The lines of development may be 
thus indicated : 

(1) Sanitation work : The rehabilita- 
tion of the typical Indian village system 
with its collective ownership of the sources 
of drinking water, and of roads and water- 
ways. 

Hengal being a deltaic country, the pro- 
blem of sanitation has become all-im- 
portant. This is especially so because the 
zemindary system has failed in its regard 
for communal well-being due to the disin- 
tegration of the family on account of the 
undue emphasis of the rights of the indivi- 
dual characteristic of Western law in 
India. Quinine should be distributed 
through the hands of the punchayct, who 
will be initiated in the task of weeds clear- 
ing, keeping up the repair of^ tanks. 
Habits of malarial mosquitoes which vary 
from district to district have to be investi- 
gated. District and subdivision maps have 
to be prepared to show the facilities or 


impossibility of obtaining sound medical 
aid. 

(2) Temperance work, not merely by 
declamation agamst drunkards, nor even 
merely by inculcating the moral values 
of temperance and thrift, but by the provi- 
sion for healthy, communal recreations 
and festivities. The rehabilitation of fairs 
and festivals, fasts and festivities. In the 
meanwhile let an Indian chemist inves- 
tigate whether a stimulant like cocoa can 
be discovered which will be cheaper and 
will relax the system and repair the tissue- 
waste and have no narcotin and alcohol. 
Drink surveys. Investigations into the 
habits of drinkers in their relation to 
family and social disintegration, and into 
the amount of li(|uor consumption in its 
relation to the facilities oflered. 

(3) Educational work. The establish- 
ment of night schools, agricultural and 
industrial, in our rural urban communi- 
ties. The rehabilitation of Jatras and of 
the functions of the Kathak^ the tradition- 
al Indian village preacher and teacher, 
with their music and story-telling. The 
rehabilitation of Ilarisabhas and dliarma- 
salas, Bhagwatgliars nnd Shivalayas, 
muktabsand tols, the Indian communal 
experiments in the educational-religious 
field. The re-education of itinerant mins- 
trels, bards and mirasscs, fakirs and beg- 
gars. The publication of cheap editions 
with notes of the Kamayana, the Alaha- 
bharata, Tulsidas, Kabir, &c. 

(4) Poverty relief work. The rehabi- 
litation of the village system with its com- 
munal organisation of industrial and agri- 
cultural labour. The reorganisation of the 
traditions and forms of co-operative culti- 
vation, co-operative credit and co-operative 
distribution existing in our rural com- 
munities. The introduction of new forms 
of agricultural and industrial co-operation 
into the village system such as co-operative 
dairying, co-operative fisheries, co-opera- 
tive Yruit-preserving, &c. 

Communal finance in aid of 

SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Communal property and labour ^ sup- 
ported and still support our village 
shrines, langars, and guest and alms 
houses. The establishment and main- 
tenance of schools and banks, workshops 
and experimental stations, by the side of 
the old shrines and still supported by the 
Ilrahmottra, dohli, and punkliata will be 
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natural development following the social 
ideals and traditions of the past. 

In the West charity depends for its 
finance upon individual ^ifts or state aid. 
In India every village has set apart a 
common property which is collectively 
operated to relieve destitution, to destroy 
ignorance, to alleviate snlTering, and to 
feed strangers. The concept of a communal 
personality which is not merely the 
aggregate of individual personalities and 
whiehf ought to have, therefore, a certain 
representation in the corpus of the entire 
iic'itional dividend, independent of and in 
addition to the voluntary contributions 
of wealth owned and operated on an 
individual proprietar 3 ' basis is character- 
istic of the Indian Communalism, and is 
now being slowly recognised in the West. 

The renewal of hritti, moosti-bhikshn^ 
dohli and punkhaUi for new educational 
and social uses of today is, indeed, now 
in an increasing process. That shows 
India yet lives. The Indian social organi- 
sation yet adapts itself to the complex 
needs of today. 

India’s coxtkihutions to social 

SEKYICIL 

It was in India that the world’s first 
hospitals were built. The world’s first 
discoveries and experiments in medicine 
and surgery were seen in India under the 
influence of a momentous humanitarian 
movement initiated by Buddhism. The 
pinjrapolcs for the relief of animal suffering 
were first established in India. Modern 
Jainism exhibits a regard for ever}’^ form 
of sentient existence unknown any- 
where else. It was in India that the duties 
of ahimsa and innitri, love between man 
and man, and between man and all 
sentient life, were incorporated even in 
the code of political obligations by 
a soldier-saint, a soldier and then con- 
verted into a saint by a religion of love 
which he practised and preached to the 
then known civilised world and by which 
he made the ever memorable attempt to 
bind warring races in Icvc and amity. 
We are in need of the old India, and the 
vrorld is in need of a rehabilitated India. 
For modern civilisation has gone wrong. 
It is giving a wrong trend to our social 
system and is now misdirecting the 
natural instincts of universal humanity. 
A pseudo-scientific biologistic philosophy 
which has established competition as the 


mode, and the extinction of the unfit as thO 
index, of progress is now holding the 
field. The false metaphysics of natural 
selection through struggle is the outcome 
of a mistaken interpretation of the broad 
facts of organic evolution. It has its > 
appropriate corollary in Malthusianism 
with its dismal forebodings to the nation 
and to all those who bring into the world 
more children than what the economists 
estimate will produce enough food for 
themselves and the ration. It has led 
to the belief among scientists that an 
artificial attempt to check the cosmic 
process of struggle and selection causes 
degeneration. Philanthropy is a sin 
because th^ weaker must go to the wall 
and if they do not go to the wall they will 
be mill-stones on the necks of the stronger 
whose race will be spoilt. Modern eu- 
genics in its zeal for the improvement of 
the human stock has declared a w’ar 
against the incapablcs, the deformed, the 
criminals and the untortunates, and looks 
upon their protection and maintenance 
with dread. 

The false metaphysics of Darwinism 

AND SUPERMANISM. ^ 

India in the organisation of social 
service has repudiated the mischievous bio- 
logistic philosophy of progress through 
struggle. India believes that in social life 
and evolution, mutual fiid and communal- 
ism arc all-important factors. India 
believes in Supcniiaiiisin ; but in the will to 
power which India cultivates, the power is 
not greatness in aggressive self-assertion, 
but greatness in self-giving and redemptive 
sacrifice, greatness and goodness of the 
heart that seeks the whole of life and the 
universe, men and animals, stocks and 
stones for its loving embrace for personal 
self-realisation. Not “Spare not thy neigh- 
bour ; live thyself” as in Nietzchc, but 
“Live and let live ; love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” This in the relations of men as 
in the relations of races, in social as well as 
in international life, bringing with it joy 
and freedom, sweetness and personal self- 
realisation for all. The intuition and the 
vision of the land and the people of the 
Himalayas, and the Ganges have discovered 
that the Eternal Beggar goes from door to 
door begging our love, aflection and sweet- 
ness as a leper, a criminal, a deformed, an 
unfortunate, who is sorrowladen or is 
struck down by illness or an incurable 
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disease. Btahmu Dnsah Brahma Kiiahah^ 
—Brahma lives ia the fallen, in the deceitful. 
Daridra Na ray an, -‘tlmt was Vivekanand’s 
oft-repeated expression, a seer and a pro- 
phet who in his trumpet call for social 
service could effectively touch the innermost 
chord that vibrates in every Indian heart, 
Every man is to become a Narayan. No 
other religion or philosophy could boldly 
assert that the life universal cannot be 
realised if a single soul is in bondage to 
sense and matter— in ignorance, disease, vice 
and crime. The full life becomes fuller in 
the dedication and service for the uplift of 
the low. That service is essential for the 
uplift of the low and the degraded as well 
for personal self-realisation of the perfect. 
In the relations of men and of races this 
service, and co-operation towards a 
common end will achieve the realisation of 
the universal ends of humanity, 

India’s respect for human personality, 
for man as man, and for race-personality 
for race i\s race will redeem India from the 
sins of ignorance, vices and criminaliW of 
our degraded brothers and sisters and the 
world from the sins of greed, pride, and 
selfishness among warring races and an 
^'i^crring llumanit3^ 

This contrast histwisisn Indian and Wkst- 

ERN METHOD OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


That will be India’s contribution to the 
enrichment of love, sweetness and service 
among men and races. In the organisation 
of social service, India has ever sought to 
evoke personal respoiuics to specific human 
needs and situations. In the West the 
increase in the machinery of state agencies 
for the protection of the sick, the aged and 
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the iiicapables or of philanthropic and 
charitable institutions which work out 
average results by mass methods and 
where charity consists in the payment of 
monthly subscriptions, is essentially a 
development in the wrong line because it 
docs not call for the exercise of personal 
affection, love and reverence for man and 
substitutes machinery for the individual in 
social service. 

Darwinism and the post-Derv/inism 
conceptions of evolution in Society with 
their shibboleths of natural selection and 
stock improvement have set at nought the 
elemental race preserving instincts of love 
and com{)assion. Eugenics has looked 
upon man as a soulless animal capable of 
improvement in the breed by legislation. 
State Socialism and standarised charity in 
the pursuit of an ideal of mechanical 
efliciency fire curbing the spontaneous 
expression of personal affection and social 
sympathies. India stands for personality 
as against mechanism in social service, for 
the achievement of Malthusian and eugenic 
ends through the voluntary co-operation 
of family and social groups, not through 
legislative enactments. India stands' lor 
eomniunalisni as against state-socialism, 
for the relief of destitution and suffering ; 
above all India stands for the conception 
of society as “the church militant” where 
the aggressive spirituality of each indivi- 
dual is dedicated in the service of fellow 
individual as the representative of God, 
charity to man being thus a religious 
offering in love, affection, humility and 
reverence ; not in pride, and a spirit of 
condescension. Srnddliaya Dcyam, Hrya 
Devnm, Sainhidii Deyam, Asraddhaya Na- 
Devaw. 


GLEANINGS 


Anatomical Fallacy of the Greek Ideal 
Toe and the Little Toe 

It is high time to correct current delusions respect- 
ing the littleness of the little toe and of the ideal 
Greek form of the so-called long toe— the one next to 
the big toe. Physiologists and artists both are very prone 
to thc^e delusions, the results being obvious not only 
m “master-pieces” of “sculpture’* but in a field so 
remote from that art as the average man's shoe. 


As for the nonsense on the subject of evolution which 
springs from the delusion respecting our toes, it is 
literally unscientific. These points are made in one 
way and another throughout that elaborate work 
on arboreal man which the brilliant anatomist, 
Doctor P. Wood Jones, has recently given to the 
world after careful first-hand investigation. The 
foot, we are assured by this British anatomist, is apt 
to be regarded as a poor relation of the hand, as a 
thing which, once being far more useful, has degener- 
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atcd, within narrow cnnh'n«*s nf a J)ont, into n 
^ rather distorted and somewhat tiseJess nieiul)er. 
Altho in fiiodcrii man the bout has had its definite 
influence— as in limiting the possibilities of the power 
of grasp— such generalizations as those indicated 
concerning the toes are very far from true. If man 
should wish to point with pride to any organ, the 
structure of wliich definitely severs him from all 
other existing primates, it is to the foot that he 
should point. 

For example, the foot of a gorilla differs from the 
hand in the fact that all the digits are placed nearer 
to the extremity of the third segment of the hind 
limb. There is a greater extremity or rather length 
of foot behind the base of the great toe than there 
is of hand behind the base (jf the thuiiib. Thi.s 
posterior elongation of the foot or development of 
a heel is present also in many monkeys. The big toe 
of the gorilla is larger and better developed than the 
thumb. The remaining toes are not so well developed 
as the corresponding lingers. Nevertheless, they 
retain exactly the same relative proportions. We 
may speak of a digital formula for hand and foot, 
such a formula being an expression of the relative 
degree of projection of the digits. In the gorilla, the 
digital formula for the foot is exactly the same 
as that for the liand, aril both may be 
expressed as 3: -1:2: 5:1. Such a formula is an 
exceedingly primitive one and it is present in the 
primitive hand or *‘iiiaiius" of such reptiles as the 
water-tortoises. The strangely primitive human 
hand has an identical digital formula, the third being 
the finger that reaches farthest forwards, the fourth 
the next, the second the next, followed by the fifth, 
and the thumb is farthest back of all. There is an 
almost equally common variation in the human 
hand in which the second digit may be as long as or 
longer than the fourth and this is doubtless due to 
the functional importance of the index finger. Doctor 
Wood Jones is not so sure that it shotiid not be con- 
sidered as a typical human condition. In such case.s 
the formula stands thus : 3 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 1 or 3 ; 2 
equals 4:5: 1. Man retriins a very primitive digital 
formula for his hand. His nearest primate kinfolk 
retain it for both hands and feet. 

It is when we attempt to apply this formula to 
the human foot that we see how great is the altera- 
tion that has taken place between the existing an- 
thropoid with the best piinuitc foot and man himself. 
The digital formula for the human foot is as a rule 
1:2: 3: 4: 5. Such a statement holds good for the 
great majority of present-day Anglo Saxon people. 
It is commonly assumed by artists and even by 
surgeons that the elongated big toe which projects 
in advance of the other four toes is not a natural 
human characteristic but is a result of boot pressure. 
A long big toe is regarded as a deformity rather than 
as a natural possession in which to take pride.* 

Professor Flower long ago turned his attention 
to this point and he examined the feet of hundreds of 
the bare-footed children of Perthshire. Among Hieni 
all he found no case in which the big toe did not 
project beyond the second toe. We must look upon 
a big toe which dominates the whole scries as a 
typically human and a perfectly natural feature. 
Nevertheless, it is common enough to see feet in which 
the second toe is longer than the big toe. People 
who have feet with such a digital formula are apt to 
be somewhat proud of the fact. Such a foot is 

* Arboreal Man. By P. Wood Jones. Longmans, 

Green, 


siipposcfl to c(Mi/iirin to the “Greek ideal,’’ but that 
tlii-s type of toot ever was the Greek ideal is disputed 
b^' some authorities on the subject to-day, and 
certainly we may assume that it is less typically 
human and more ape-like than the foot of the average 
hospital patient who possesses a long big toe. So 
far we have as the typical digital formula for the 
human foot 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5, with a not uncommon 
variant 2 : 1 : 3 : 4 : 5. There is yet another type 
which is much less common in which 2 equals 3:1: 

4 : 5. In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
is the skeleton of a Bushman in which it is possible 
that the third digit was longest of all— a distinctly 
anthropoid condition. 

The change from the so-called Greek ideal to the 
foot with the dominant big toe is almost certainly no 
outcome of the practice ot wearing shoes : 

>ologically speaking, we may say that the very 
useful and specialized fo-.u adapted fur terrestrial pro- 
gression is u foot of few digits. It may, in fact, he a 
foot composed of a solitary digit. The evolutionary 
stages by which the horse has come to stand sold} 
upon its third digit are well known. Similar proir 
cvs<es produced the two-digiced foot of the deer and 
of the osLtich. There can be no doubt that Man is 
trusting, not to his third digit, hue to his first, and 
all the others are undergoing a process of comparative 
atrophy. This is in reality a most interesting 
problem. There is an admitted tendency to specialize 
one digit in a thoroughly adapted terrestrial loot. 
Alan applied an arhoreul foot to terrestrial pro- 
gression, and in this arb ireul foot the best-developed 
memb..r was the old grasping digit— the first or big 
toe. It seems that upon taking to a terrestrial life 
lie has started the clabpration of this already specia- 
lized toe, and is tending towards the development * 
of a foot which is (|uite unique— a foot in which the* 
first digit is the dominant, and in the end, perhaps, 
the sole surviving member. 

It needs no dcmoiistratioii to make plain that the 
little toe is somewhat of a rudiment in most persons 
of European origin : 

''Usually it is but a poor thing ; its nail is ill deve- 
loped, and at times no nail is present. It is particu- 
larly liable to that circulatory disturbance which 
manifests itself in chilblains, and not uncommonly it 
seems in a poor state of nutrition. Most people 
possess but little power of movemetU in it, and its 
skeleton shows that its atrophic condition has 
affected the bones and joints, for the last two 
phalanges are very coiiimunly fused together, making 
it short of a joint as compared with the rest of the 
toes. V’^ery commonly its axis is not straight, and 
the toe is humped up and also somewhat bent 
laterally. 

“It is easy to assume that all this is merely the 
result of wearing boots, but it is pefecily certain that 
this common explanation is not the correct one.” 

In many races the nieiiib-rs of which are innocent 
of the habit of wearing shoes or boots at anjk period 
of their lives, the little toe is just as atro^lc as it 
is in the average London hospital patient, and in 
som; uubooted native races it is even more degener- 
ated than is cuiiimoii in the booted Londoner. 
Among the Malays the absence nf a nail upon the 
remarkably stumpy fifth toe is not at all uncommon. 
The barefooted races in Nubia are no better off in 
this matter and even in the very primitive Sakai the 
little toe has suffered. Just as the big toe is becoming 
dominant, the little one is becoming rudimentaiy. In 
their turn, the fourth, third and second toes arc 
undergoing a human evolutionary atrophy. There 
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NATURU*S IDEAL THE GREEK IDEAL A C111LD*S FDOT 
TOES Ati instance ut Here is the 

The type of foot the aesthetic fancy ideal typf, if 
ill wliicli the bij? run iiia<l~aii iiiferi- there be any 
toe is considerab- or foot, because the —no suggcs- 
ly longer than toe longer than the lion of the 
any others. big one has no bust- Greek ideal, 

ness to be so. which is no 

ideal at all. 

is a inost interesting anatomical feature which is 
explained by this trend of human foot development. 
In the hand a system of short muschs which serves 
|bto part the fingers and hold Ihein together is ranged 
^^•innictrically upon either side of the third or middle 
digit. This digit therefore constitutes the middle line 
of the hand from which and to which the other lingers 
can be moved laterally. In the monkeys, with the 
digital formula of the foot similar to" that of (he 
hand, alike grouping of muscles is .'seen about the 
third toe, which in movements as well as in length 
and axis constitutes the middle-line digit of the foot. 

The same condition is seen in the chimpanzee and 
organg'Utan. In man, however, the muscle syinsmt- 
ry is ranged about the secijiid digit, and to and from 
this second digit the other toes arc moved laterally. 
The middle line of the human foot has changed from 
the third to the second toe. In the gorilla a most 
interesting phase is seen, for while in iiio.st specimens 
the middle line of the foot passes through the third 
toe, it must be admitted that many gorillas, ns 
Duckworth observes, possess the human arrangement, 
these muscles being grouped about an axis form-d 
by the second digit. 

All the evidence from anatniny and natural selec- 
tion indic.ates, startling as this may seem, that in 
man the outer toes are undergoing alrop!i 3 ’, even if 
this atrophy has not altered the outline of the foot : 

''Human specializations stem to be producing a 
tendency to depend upon, and ('cvelop especially as 
I supporting organs, the bones of the inner margin of 


the foot. The big toe and its supporting bones arc 
becoming the principal axis of the loot. 

'The imperfect efforts at walking upon the feet 
which the higher Primates can make have not attain- 
ed to this human development. The human baby 
walks upon the outer side of its feet when it first 
learns to walk, and the bones upon this side of the 
foot arc the first to become ossified. But a typically 
human and later change is the eversion of the foot, 
which brings its inner margin into the line transmit- 
ting the weight of the body to the ground. A whole 
series of finishing touches in liunian development is 
brought into play in this process, but since they are 
essentially not arboreal etfects, they cannot be dealt 
with here. 

"However, without going into the details of the 
eversion of the foot, the general facts are dear 
enough. Man has inherited a primitive and arboreal 
foot ; purely Imman inodifuatioiis are obviously at 
work producing a very typical liuniaii type of struc- 
ture which, adapted in the first place for support lii 
an arboreal habitat, is now being fitted for terrestrial 
progression. The human fool is a detinitc liuiiiaii' 
evolution, anil some may take c mifort in remember- 
ing that it is evidence of a high grade of human 
evolution to possess a long big toe accompanied by 
a steadily diminishing series of toes towards the 
outer side of the foot, and that it is not necessary to 
label as 'sensible* the person, or the fashion which 
seeks to coiiHiic this liiitnati foot iuto a boot cons- 
tructed lor the digital formula of an arboreal 
Priuiatc.**— 77ic Current Opinion, 

W^or Parents— Can You Answer Yes ? 

1. Do you "make tiiiie" to plav with your 
children, and teach them to plr)y alone ? 

2. Do you read and tell stories to them ? 

l\. Do you know what they study in school ? 

4. Do you use the public library so as to more 
wisely train your children ? 

5. Have you good books and magazines in 3 'our 
home ? 

0. -Do you frequently visit 3 rour children's school ? 

7, I) > you welcome tlieir teachers in your home ? 

.S. Do you heartily encourage woithy ambitions. 

y. Do you develop self-reliance in your ehildren by 

trusting tliem to do right ? 

10. Do you give them opportunity for self- 

developnu'nl ? 

1 1. Do you teach your children the value of money 
by giving them a chance to make and spend their own? 

12. Dv) you leach housekeeping to your daughter, 
and do vou tencli your son the dignity of honest toil ? 

12. b lyoii L' li the story of life to your children ? 

14-. Do you pray for divine help in training them ? 

1, "!. Do you try to hilp other parents f 

Paicnts should not make ilccisions for their boys 
and gills. Teaeli them to decide wisely for theni4elves. 
rareiits are not to say, "I will conquer lliar cliild 
whatever it may cost me,” but rather, "I will help 
him to eoiuiuer hiiiisolf, whatever it ni.ay cost him." 
Learn to use your will power as you learn to s.vim— 
bv using it. ^’Chil I Wfl fare M-tj^uzinc. 


WOMEN AND NATIONAL PROGRESS 


T O most of our countrymen it might 
appear as something strange that 
the Creator of this Universe did not 
forget to make ample arrangements for 


both men and women. Is it not a fact 
conspicuous enough to draw one’s atten- 
tion that the laws of the universe never 
show any signs of niggardliness towards 
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women ? God has not erected a solid and 
lofty wall dividing his world into two 
separate compartments, one of which with 
all its advantages is for progressive man 
and the other with all its disadvantages 
is for repose-loving stagnant woman. 
In every field of life, whether spiritual 
intellectual or moral, there is no natural 
restriction or prohibition which prevents 
women from entering it and taking their 
proper place there. So it would be almost 
a truism to say that a country can be 
said only then to make real progress 
when its womenfolk keep ])ace with the 
men. Not even the most ardent admirer 
of the woman’s movement would say that 
men and women must and ought to 
advance exactly along the same lines. 
But whatever be the lines, there must be 
some progress. If you have a stagnant 
pool to draw your water from, you must 
be affected by the impurity of the water, 
even when the conditions of your surround- 
ings are absolutely sanitary. So in no 
case can a country advance if the position 
ofits women be stationary. Women who 
bring all men into the world, who imprint 
the first kisses of love and afieetion on the 
forehead of world’s future heroes and 
prophets and who are just as much 
human as any man, must have every 
opportunity to struggle for attaining the 
highest in human ideals, and must them- 
selves try to find out the means for their 
onward progress. 

That woman’s sphere in life is not 
exactly the same as man’s is a matter of 
common knowledge. If women wanted to 
take the same position in society with 
men, that would not be good for either 
men or women. Therefore when I say 
that women should be progressive, Ido 
not mean that they should have exactly 
the same ideals as men. What I mean is 
that women should not suficr from 
spiritual, intellectual and moral stagnti- 
tion. Neither brain nor soul is wanting 
in them and they must make a proper use 
of these divine gifts. 

The entire human race in the West is 
trying to defeat the East in the tourna- 
ment of human progress and the laurel is 
about to be won by the West. 

Women also, in the West, have been 
making progress. These heroic sisters of 
burs have been struggling hard to win 
their proper place in society and to assert 
^heir rights there. Let us take the case of 


Eiiglisli women. In her article on Women” 
Lady Jeunc writes in the new volumes 
added to the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 

“Remarkable changes affected the lives and work 
of women in the second half of the 19th century. 
The industrial, religious, educational and philan-^ 
thropic work of women iticriased out of proportion 
compared with what was done before that period, 
and it is desirable not only to know what has been 
ncconi])tishc(l, but to have also sonic knowledge of 
the agencies that have been instrumental in carrying 
it out. Tliere is no complete history of the move- 
ment, though there is ample fragmentary informa- 
tion on certain suiijects. The larger objects of 
womeirs work have occupied the attention of the 
public, while many of the equally useful but smaller 
objects attained are unknown. 

‘‘Itcfore the accession of Queen Victoria there was 
no systematic education for Knglish women. Rut as 
the first half of the 19th century drew to a close, 
broader views began to be held on the subject, while 
the humanitarian movement, as well as the rapidly 
increasing number of women, helped to put their edu- 
cation on a sounder basis. It became more thorough; 
its methods were better calculated to stimulate in- 
tellectual power; and the conviction that it was neither 
good, nor politic, for women to remain intellectually 
in their former state of ignorance, was gradually 
accepted by everyone. The movement owed much to 
Frederick Denison Maurice. lie was its pioneer ; and 
Queen’s College, which he founded, was the first to 
give a wider scope to the training of its scholars. 
Out of its teaching, mid that of its professors (includ- r 
ing Charles King^ey), grew nearly all the cducation&y 
advantages which women enjoy to-day ; and to the 
women who were trained at Queen’s College we owe 
some of the best teaching in Ungland. Bedford 
College, Clicltciihaiu College, the North London 
Collegiate School fur Oirl.s, ilic Girls’ Public Day 
School Company’s Schools, arc some of those which 
sprang into life in dilTcreiit parts of England, and 
were filled, as rapidly as they were opened, by the 
girls of the middle and professionul classes. From 
their teaching came the final stage which gave 
women the same academic advantages as men. 
Somerville College atifl Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford, Girton and Newiiham Colleges at Cambridge, 
Westfield College in London, St. Hilda's College, St. 
Hugh's Hall, Holloway College, Owens College, the 
Manchester and Hirminghani and Victoria Univer- 
sities, and other colleges for women in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, are some of the later but 
equally successful results of the movement. The 
necessity for testing the quality of the education of 
women, however, soon began to be felt. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was the first to institute a 
special examination for women over eighteen, and 
its example was followed by Oxford ; but while 
London, Dublin, Victoria, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
St. Andrews Universities now grant degrees, Oxford 
and Cambridge do not. Women, however, may point 
with justifiable pride to the fact that withiu a very 
few years of their admission to university examina- 
tions they provided both a senior classic and a 
senior wrangler. The temperate, calm, earnest de- 
meanour of women, both in the schools and in univer- 
sity life, has awakened admiration and respect from 
all ; while it is impossible to exaggerate the effect the 
woman’s educational movement has had on the com- 
munity, for it has brought into existence a vast 
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number of women as well Educated as men. Anxious 
for employ men t, hard workin;^, persevering, and 
capable, they have invaded many professions, and 
held their ground where a sound education is the 
foundation of success.” 

Referring to the public work of English 
women Lady Jeunc says : 

“The pioneers of female education spent their 
energies in developing their higher and more intellec- 
tual ideals, but the later years opened up *)ther posi- 
tions which their better education has enabled 
women to till. It is not possible for every woman 
to be a scholar, a professor, a doctor, a lawyer, or 
possible to attain the highest positions in professions 
where competition with men is keen, but the devdop- 
ment of women’s work has opened many other out- 
lets for their energies. As members of school boards, 
factory inspectors, poor-law guardians, sanitary ins- 
pectors, they have had ample scope for gratifying 
' their ambition and energy.” 

She adds 

“In IirMgland, bcotland, Wales, and Ireland women 
are serving in large numbers on urban, district, and 
parish councils, as well as on school boards and 
boards of guardians.” 

Regarding the technical work done by 
English women we are told 

“There arc a few successful women architects now 
working in Bngland ; a large iiuiiihcr of women 
travel lor business linns ; in decorative work, as 
^silversmiths, dentists, law copyists, proof-readers. 

' ^jiTid in plan tracing, women have begun to work 
with success ; while wood-carving has become almost 
as recognized a career for them as that of type writ- 
ing and shorthand, in which increasing niimliers 
arc liiidiiig employment. Agriculture and garden- 
ing have opened up a new field of work, and, with 
It, kindred occupations.” 

That English women have not neglected 
science is evident from the following : 

“There are many women also engaged in scientific 
woik and research in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. Astronomy, bacteriology, botany, chemis- 
try, geology, geography, physics, physiology, mathe- 
matics, and zoology are sonic of the subjects iu 
which they arc working successfully.” 

The writer says that when she wrote 
there were over fifty women lecturers in 
physics in various colleges and medical 
schools throughout the kingdom. Their 
number must be larger now. 

Even we Indians know something about 
the position of English women in litera- 
ture. To us it must be enviable. Lady 
Jeune writes : 

“In literature women have more than held their 
own. It would he inipossihle to enumerate all, but 
^ 1 ® ft**® some whose names are inseparably connect- 
ed with social developments since 1850, such as 
llarriet Martineau, George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett 
iJrowning, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Mrs. Jameson. 

The branch of lilerature in which wumcn 

nave been most prominent is that of iiction. The 
names of well-known authors arc but a small part 
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of the large number who make a good income by 
their writings. There are degrees in this as in other 
work, and many authors, whose works, though 
they do not rise to the highest standard, are in good 
demand at the libraries, have a large circulation, 

and always command an appreciative public 

Journaji.sin is for the moment the most fashionable 

profession for the literary woman, nearly all the 

great daily journals in the United Kingdom and in 
the colonics have women on their stalls, whose work 
principally consists in chronicling information which 
will interest their women readers.” 

Lady Jeune here gives some information 
which shows the progress of American 
women. 

“Ill the colonies and America the work of woilletl, 
both iu fiction and in journalism, is increasing 
rapidly. In jouriialisin they arc pressing their male 
competitors very severely. Their command of 
language, vividness of expression, and description, 
though not denoting a high standard of education 
or taste, happens to suit the popular fashion better 
than a more temperate and less highly-coloured 
style.” 

Under the heading '^Industrial work 
and combination** the writer tries to show 
that “the industrial development has 
increased the number of trades in which 
women are employed outside their 
homes.** 

She goes on to say : 

“Ihe returns of people enipioycfl in factories 
showed a total in 181)8-99 of 472,5St women 
engaged in textile factories, as against 290,797 men 
and in cotton factories the figures showed a slight 
increase in women and a decrease in men.” 

Politics also has not been outside the 
scope of modern feminism. It has been 
contended that women are just as much 
citizens as men and they must not fail to 
assert their rights in the field of politicsi 
To get the franchise was the highest 
ambition of the leading women of England 
for the last few years and at last 
6,000,000 British women have obtained 
it. In Norway, in Finland, in South and 
West Australia and in many States of the 
United States of America the franchise has 
been won bjr women. 

Religion is not a thing to be neglected 
by women and most of the literate popu- 
lation of India have come in touch with 
the enthusiasm of Western missionary 
women. Lady Jeune writes : 

“The Salvation Army is an organization which 
owes its success in a remarkable measure to the 
ministry of its women, and to Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth belongs the honour of having been the pioneer 
of one of the greatest opportunities women have had 

of exercising their influence in the cause of religion 

Koman Catholic communities and sisterhoods have 
increased, while many women of high rank and great 
wealth among them have given up their position and 
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riches to work in hospitals and prisons Some of 

the eat lies t and most devoted orGii/^lish misMotiai ies 
were women who, in Japan, China, India and Africa, 
devoted their lives to attempting to improve and 
evangelize the inhabitants oi the countries to which 
they were sent.” 

*‘The social purity question, which has become a 
distinct branch of religions woik, was initiated and 

advocated almost wholly by women, and shows 

how strongly the religious feeling of the day has 
raised the standard of life and morality, and how 
earnestly women are striving to attain to their 
ideal.” 

Regarding the “philHiitbropic work of 
women”, which, most probably, is their 
greatest achievement, the writer says : 

“The philanthropic work of women, as apart from 
that of religion, is so vast that anything like a de- 
tailed narrative is impossible. 

*'It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
organizations which exist for chat itable and humani- 
tarian work under the control or supervision of 
women— -one branch alone, which embraces convale- 
scent homes, being of great magnitude. Reformatory 

work, and work among young children, which is 

so pronounced a feature of the day, are all carried out 

by women Any account of women's eilorts for the 

good of the world must be imperfect which omitted 
to make reference to their labours in the cause of tem- 
perance It was a woman who first started the 

Band of Hope, one of the largest of the temperance 
societies women have long learnt hy expe- 

rience that drunkenness lies at the root f)f nearly nil 
the crime, vice, and suflering of the world.” 

Lady Jeune writes thus about nursing : 

“As nearly all women are natural nurses, there 
WAS little novelty in their adoption of nursing as a 
recognized calling ; but until the Crimean war there 
was no such organized system of nursing in Kngland 

ns existed in Germany and Italy The work Miss 

Nightingale initiated has been developed and im- 
proved on, and the system of nursing in England is 
the best in the world. The class of women who enter 
the profession has improved, the training is longer 
and more complete, and the standard required so 
high, that only the must capable women succeed.” 

Indians, to whom strict purdah is indi- 
cative of good birth, high rank and posi- 
tion, ought to have a regard for the ser- 
vices rendered by qualified medical women. 
Ladj'^ Jeune gives an interesting account of 
the hardships through which the pioneers 
ol this movement had to pass. 

“A natural consequence of the capacity shown by 
women in nursing was the inauguration of one of the 
most important changes affecting their future careers, 
namely, their admission to the medical profession. 
No practical progress was made until 1858, when 
Miss B. Blackwell and Miss Garett resolved to study 
medicine with a view to practising in England. The 

struggle was a long and bitter one, After rebuffs, 

disappointments and defeats the Government passed 
a Bill conferring the same rights on women as on 
men, and in 1876 the battle was won. The bitterest 
opponents of medical women cannot deny that they 

have justified the demands they made, Whatever 

difference of opinion may have existed as to tl|e need 
for medical women in England, no one can deny the 


urgent necessity for the services of fully qualified 
medical women in India, ” 

The writer says something about ‘the 
arts and various professions* : 

“Music, painting and the stage offer still a great 
charm to women of the artistic temperament, and the 

schools of music, provide an excellent musicnf 

training at a moderate cost The Royal Academy 

of Art Schools at Burlington House admit women as 
well as men to their instruction.” 

Besides the Female Royal School of Art 
many other famous Art Schools have a 
large number of female students. Some of 
the endless minor arts in which women are 
engaged are worth noting: Chromo-litho- 
graphv, lacc-dcsigning, book-binding, fa- 
shion-plate drawing, illustrating books 
and newq:)apers, designing Christmas cards, 
designing of wall papers, etc. 

The w riter goes on to say : 

“The various hygienic and sanitary^associations 
which exist employ women as lecturers,... * 

“In athletics women are now at most 
as much interested as men,” saj^s Lady 
Jeune. The concluding remarks of the 
writer give us something which every 
opponent of women’s progress will find 
worth reading : 

“The foregoing facts denionslrnte how varied anrV 
comprehensive the work of women became during thfi 
last quarter of tlic 19th century, and how much it 
must certainly increase with their higher education 
and training. . ^ 

•* The woman's movement in America founci its 

echo in England, .and the influence ot American 
thought and life on the United Kingdom largely con- 
tributed to promote the higher education and the 
spirit of independence which have enabled women to 
attain their present position. The facilities of com- 
munication, the increasing power of the press, the 
cheapening of literature, could not fad to produco 
great changes. ^ , . . , m 

“In reviewing the cfiects oi the Inst half of the 
19th century on the lives of women, it is impossible, 
in looking to the future, not to ponder on how much 
further the movement will increase, and what will be 
the ultimate result. As far as the past is concern- 
ed, the effect on the chanacter of women has been 
beneficial. It has strengthened and elevated tliein, 
and ill giving them a career has developed the best 
and highest part of their nature, while it has ^ not un- 
sexed or destroyed any of the qualities which give 
them their charm and power.” 

According to the Daily Mail Year Book, 
1918, there are nearly five million women 
directly employed in various occupations in 
the United Kingdom. “This total is exclu- 
sive of the women in domestic service 
gaged in work at military and naval hos- 
pitals.’* The same book states that since 
the war began, 1,256,000 men have been 
directly replaced by. women up to the ena 
of April, 1917. In this total are included 
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438,000 women in industries, 308,000 in 
commerce, and 187,000 in Governirent 
establishments. Though these figures arc 
for abnormal times, owing to the death 
and permanent disabling of large numbers 
of men, women must continue after the 
^w»ar to do more of the work hitherto done 
by men than before. 

The interesting account of the woman’s 
movement in England given by Lady 
Jcune in this single article shows that the 
achievements of British women are more 
than satisfactory. The success is wonder- 
fully great in comparison with the short 
period taken to achieve it. We believe in 
the uniformity of nature and expect that 
what has been possible in England and 
America is not necessarily impossible in 
Eastern non-Christian countries. The 
root of the disease lies in our apathy and 
fatalism. In our easily satisfied mood, too, 
we do not feel our wants strongly 
enough, and are therefore in no baste to 
find out remedies. 

This change for the good in the position 
of w’omen is inevitable. Sooner or later 
the old order must change yielding place 
to new. Though the position of us 
^.;;Indian women is not at all satisfactory, 
yet we also are hoping against hope and 
anxiously waiting for the “best that is yet 
to be.” 

It makes us hopeful to know that at 
last even the drowsy East is about to be 
awakened. The position of women has 
changed even in Turkey, in Persia, and 
among the Musalman population of 
Tartary. In Japan, the pioneer of Eastern 
progress, the change is most remarkable. 

Let us begin with Turkey. In that 
country, “elementary education is nomi- 
nally obligatory for all children of both 
sexes. 

The most recent enactment on the subject is a 
Provisional Law of October (5, 11)13. Under this law 
all children from 7 to 16 are to receive primary in- 
struction, which may, however, be given in Stale 
schools, schools maintained by communities, or 
private schools, or subject to certain tests, at home.” 
The Statesman's Year Book, 

A writer in a recent number of the Daily 
News (Lond.) has pointed out what a 
tremendous change the present war has 
wrought in Turkey : 

“Before the war the middle class women of Turkey 
even wh^ educated' were very conservative and were 
very particular about keeping themselves in purdah. 
War took away a large contingent of men to^ the 
field, and tWefore the civil work had to requisition 


the employment of women. Post and Telegraph 
offices began therefore to be filled by Turkish ladies, 
and training institutions were established all over the 
principal towns to prepare them for public offices. 
The admission of women in these offices greatly 
offended the older folks and they prevailed upon the 
police authorities to issue a circular asking the young 
women not to discard the veils or to adopt thin 
flimsy veils, for the thin veils were no better than the 
absence altogether of the veils. This circular was 
resented strongly by young women and they threat- 
ened to strike work. The offensive circular was there- 
after withdrawn, and young women were allowed to 
wear thin veils while on the way and to discard 
them, if preferred, when in the office. They have also 
adopted wearing Uuropean costumes so far as shirts 
and chemizes arc concerned.” 

Many girls’ schools also have been estab- 
lished in Turke}^ the education given there- 
in being similar to that of girls in England. 

Persian women have not been left 
behind in this onward march of progress. 
A Persian notable writes to the “Pall 
Mall Gazette” about the position and 
education of women in Persia. 

During the last twenty years, the position of 
women in Persia has completely altered. The Persian 
wouian, it may be explained, always received a 
thorough and liberal education. 

Twenty years ago, for example, her education con- 
sisted chiefly in the study of religion, poetry, and old 
Persian songs. While she had hardly any notion of 
any branch of modern knowledge, she knew half of 
liafiz (the great Persian poet) by heart. She could 
recite a good part of Sadi’s “Garden of Roses,” and 
she w^as quite at home with Persian literature and 
classics, but ns a Persian woman was not allowed 
to appear before the public, she could not show her 
education and talent. 

During the past twenty years the Persians have 
seen very clearly that the education of women is aa 
essential step towards the progress of the nation. 
As a result, schools have been founded by Buropean 
women and subsequently by the Persians themselves. 
There are now about thirty schools in Teheran alone 
where the girls are taught foreign languages, music 
and drawing. There arc very few young girls of good 
birth who cannot converse ill French or in English; 
music is known to many. 

It is a curious fact that Persian women are parti- 
cularly interested in politics. In every great move- 
ment which has ever occurred in Persia they have 
played a prominent part. Ten years ago during * the 
last revolution, Persian ladies had their own secret 
societies ; they worked very earnestly, using their 
influence over their men relations and husbands to 
secure the Constitution for their country. 

The Persian Ministry of Education is paying great 
attention to the organisation of the schools for girls* 
Every year before the beginning of the summer holb 
days the representatives of the Ministry attend the 
schools, and are present while the students are 
examined, awarding Government certificates to those 
whose merit is outstanding. Those who receive cer- 
tificates are compelled to deliver speeches. Some of 
the speeches delivered last season showed the orato- 
rical gift of Persian women. Needlework, embroidery 
and fancy work have always formed a part of the 
education of girls, previously iu their own homes, 
but now at the schools. 
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Mr. Philips Price, a contributor to the 
Manchester Guardian, makes some very 
interesting statements with regard to the 
effect of the Russian Revolution among 
Tartar Musalman women. 

‘‘The women’s movement here,’* he s.'i3»s, “started 
in the Kevolution of 1905, ns a result of which 
women bcKati to ro about unveiled. By 1910 a 
veiled Moslem woman was unknown in KnEaii. 
Directly after the March Kcvolntion the Moslem 
women in Kazan formed a society and s.-nt their 
delegates to the first All-Russia Moslem Conference. 
Here they presented resolutions condemning poly- 
gamy and the Moslem inheritance law, according to 
which female inheritors in a family receive smaller 
portions than male. 

Summarizing information derived from 
the British Press, the Bombay Chronicle 
writes : 

“One of the most interesting results of the iniluence 
of the revolution on the Moslems ha.s been the clTeet 
on the women. Before the war, a number of Moslem 
women had made their voices heard in the Moslem 
Conference at Petrograd, but since the Government 
was overthrown, great strides have been made. The 
women’s movement among the Tartars began in 
1905, as a result of which they went about unveiled. 
Within four years scarcely a veiled woman was to be 
seen in the large towns. In Kazan the Moslem 
women signalised the Revolution by forming a society 
which sent delegates to the first All-Russia Moslem 
Conference. Here they presented resolutions con- 
demning polygamy and the Moslem inheritance law, 
and though they succeeded in passing them both, con- 
servative forces in the .second Conference managed to 
secure the withdrawal of the second rc.<«o]ution. It 
speaks much for the moral and intellectual force of 
the Moslem women of Russia that they should have 
succeeded in bringing about such a radical change in 
their marriage customs. They have begun to exert 
their influence in the local councils, and the high per- 
centage of voters in connection with the elections of 
the ^iiitvos, shows that they will not lightly treat 
their new privileges.” 

The war has given a great impetus to 
women's education in America, Bngland and 
France. President Lyman P. Powell of 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York, writes 
in the American Review of Reviews : 
“Men’s colleges have this autumn fewer 
students. The registration in our women’s 
colleges is in many places record-breaking.” 
On visiting England he found the univer- 
sities depleted. But “The women’s colleges 
have in some cases actually gained. When I 
was at Newnham, with aeroplanes hurry- 
ing with deafening noise above us up to 
London, registration for this year was 
already equal to last year, weeks before the 
college opened.” When President Powell 
was in France, he found the young French 
women “crowding into universities all over 
Prance. There are twice as many women 
students now enrolled as there were before 


the war.” The reason everywhere is the 
paucity of men, and the consequent need 
of an increasing number of women remain- 
ing single and adopting independent 
careers. 

In China “a communication of the, 
Chinese Department of Rites and Customs 
to the minister of the Interior endeavours to 
discourage the custom of early marriage.” 
“The same document recalls the circular 
issued by the Minister of the Interior to 
the police asking for the enforcement of 
the prohibition of foot-binding.” The 
Chinese Government has taken the impor- 
tant step of refusing admission to the pub- 
lic schools of all girls whose feet are bound. 
There is a society called the Heavenly Foot 
Society to discourage and abolish the prac- 
tice. Education has now become common 
among Chinese girls, though most of them 
at present learn only enough to be able to 
correspond. But many of them are now 
being educated highly and large numbers 
receive secondary education. There is a 
Higher Normal School for Girls in Peking. 
Many Chinese women arc sent by the 
Government to America and some to Eng- 
land for education. ^ 

As Japan is held up in India as a i)rooft 
to show that orientals are capable of pro- 
gress, it is necessary to note that Japan is 
trying to give her women a good educa- 
tion and this successful attempt of hers 
shows the possibilities lying dormant in 
other Eastern women. The new era in 
Japan has brought considerable outward 
changes in the status of women. Primary 
education is as obligatory upon girls as 
on boys. Legally the minimum age for 
marriage in Japan is 17 for a man and 15 
for a woman. But now-a-days it tends 
to fall much later. In the census returns 
showing the actual age of marriages we 
find the figures standing against the girls 
between 20 and 25 the largest. As for men 
they mostly marry between 25 and 30. 

Japanese women sometimes tfike active 
part in politics, guide great banking firms, 
earn their livelihood as clerks, and become 
journalists. Some of them issue tickets 
at a few of the big railway stations, work 
as factory girls, and do similar other 
things. 

There are high schools, colleges, and a 
Women’s University in Japan for the ad- 
vancement of female education, ^n 1913 
the total female population of Japan was 
26,398,096; of whom 3,438,374 girls of 
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school age or 13 ‘02 per cent of the whole 
female population were receiving the pre- 
scribed course of instruction ; the number 
of school girls in 1915 being 3,560,456. 
But it is a regrettable fact that in British 
India out of a total female population of 
'^119,393,851, only 1,186,281 girls or -99 
percent., or less than one per cent., of the 
total female population were under instruc- 
tion in 1915-16. 

The Japan Women’s University opened 
in 1900 with 300 students in the univer- 
sity departments, and at the beginning of 
the academic year in 1913 the alumni 
totalled 1277, students 527, besides girls 
in other departments numbering over 600. 

We too have a Women’s University in 
India which started its work without a 
rupee in its treasury. During 1916, the 
income from annual subscriptions came to 
be Rs. 9000. “Educated public opinion is 
decidedly in favour of this movement”; hut 
unfortunately far from hundreds, there are 
only six ladies studying in the Second Year 
Class and ten in the First Year Class of 
this Indian University for Women. Even if 
we called it a Marathi institution, the 
number of students on no account could 
^ J)e called satisfactory ; for the population 
of Japan proper is 54 millions and the 
Marathi-speaking population is 20 mil- 
lions ; and it would not be out of place 
to point out that there arc no other 
Women’s Universities in this vast country 
of ours. 

Americans are trying to give a many- 
sided education to the Filipino boys and 
girls. In the report of the Philippine Com- 
mission for 1913-14 we find, in the section 
devoted to the eduention of the backward 
unciviiizcd people living- in the inountaiti- 
oils regions 

“The increased attendance of is particularly 
gratifying, as foruicrly almost the entire enrolment 
consisted of hoys, because the natives preferred to 
keep the girls at home for drudgery in the houses and 
fields. They now realize that girls should receive the 
same opportunities for education us their brothers, 
and so seud them to school.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai writes in his United 
States of America : 

“In furtherance of the burcau’.s purpose to extend 
industries to the home, the School of Household In- 
dustries [in the Philippines] has been organized for the 
purpose of training adult women in certain selected 
home industries.” 

Filipino children do not get ^ merely 
bookish education. “Physical training is 
one of the three phases of the balanced 
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curriculum prescribed for the. Philippine 
schools.’^ This is meant for girls too. In 
his 16th annual report the Director of 
Education says 

“It gives girls and young women a new idea of 
what is healthy and proper in the way of exercise. 
It gives them a new confidence in their own strength, 
whether moral or physical, and has brought about 
a very noticeable improvement in man's attitude 
towards woman. No mention need be made of the 
physical improvement of the girls and young women 
which is, it anything, more marked than that of the 
boys and young men.” 

The encct of phy.sical education in the 
Philippines is und oubtedly remarkable. Phy- 
sical education and culture must go along 
with mental education and culture. Other- 
wise no nation can prosper. In India where 
gentlewomen seldom enjoy nature’s gift of 
light and air, tuberculosis and such other 
diseases fre(|uently invade the zenanas, and 
ruin many happy homes. It is a serious 
question. The Government and the people 
of India would do a great service to the 
country if physical education were intro- 
duced in the girls* schools. Of course, we do 
not want the boys* schools to go without it. 

India is a country whose wants are 
numerous. Want of education is the 
greatest of all. And the largest number of 
people suffering from ignorance lies among 
her daughters So prompt steps should be 
taken first of all for the spread of educa- 
tion among girls and women. I do not 
suggest any slackening of efforts to 
educate boys and young men ; that would 
be the greatest possible harm one could 
do to one’s people. But in this country, 
where literacy is a rare gift, girls’ oppor- 
tunities of educating themselves are very 
much less than those of boys. The atten- 
tion of our leaders and Government should 
be constantly and pointedly drawn to this 
fact. 

Throughout the w’orlcl women arc try- 
ing their best to hove higher ideals and to 
live up to lliciii. Their aspirations know 
no bounds. Why sliould we necessarily re- 
main satisfied with our old notions ? They 
must go through the necessary changes 
required for the modern age. We must 
either keep pace with the times or be doom- 
ed to a mere animal existence, if not to 
gradual decay and ultimate extinction. 1 
am against a mere copying of any nation, 
oriental or occidental. We can judge what 
is best for ourselves. 

C. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

The SAPTAnnANGi Naya or ihe Pluralhiic 
Arguments of the Jain Dialectics by Lata Kan no- 
mal^ M.A»^ tvith an introduction by Shri Muni 
Jinvijayaji, Leading Authority on Jain Literature 
and Ih'ilosophy, rUhlished by Atmananda-Jain 
Pustak-PracharahMandal, Agra (India). Pp. 22 , 
Price 6 annas or 6d. 

Saptabhangi, literally ‘seven inaniicrs or ways’, 
that is, accorclinjr to llcinncliandra {Syatlvadaunia- 
yari, verse 22), ‘application of' speech in seven ways* 
in order to determine the true character of a thfng^ 

is based on the Anekfintnvnda^ *The Pluralistic Argu- 
ment* or the theory of the ’Indefiniteness of Being* as 
the term is sometimes translated or explained, and is 
a special characteristic of Jain Philosoph 3 '. The 
author has attempted to explain it brielly in the pre- 
sent paper touching on the views ot some other philo- 
sophers. 

VlDlXUSlIBKIlARA Bu ATTACHARYA. 

The Senior Essay Writer, by E. S. Oakly, M.A, 
Published by the Christian LibraUtre Society for 
India. Madras. Pp. 2 $t. Cloth. Price Re. 1 - 12 . 

In the first nine chapters (pp. l-O.'J), the author 
deals with the following subjects— The essay, the 
art of composition, compsition, style in composition, 
qualities of style. 

The 9th chapter contains twelve essays from 
Bacon, Hall, Cowley, Dryden, Swift, Steele, Addison, 
Johnson, Lamb, Hazlit, Macaulay and Kuskin with 
notes, analysis, and explanations. 

The 10th chapter contains hints on essay writing. 

In the 11th and the 12Lli chai)ters the author has 
given model essays and outlines. The 13th chapter 
contains subjects fur essays. 

The last chapter is on Letter Writing. 

It is a good handbook for the 1. A. and B. A. 
Candidates. 

Enquiry after God, by Kutbudin Sultan. 
Printed by Messrs. Thompson and Co, 33 Paphaui's 
Proadnoay, Madras. Pp. iy./ + /V. Price Re. 

An ephemeral production. 

Method OF School Insi'isction in England 
(Bureau of Education, India, occasional 
Reports, no, 7), by H. G.Wyatt, Inspector of Schools, 
Rawalpindi Division. Price eight annas or nine 
pmet. 

The book is intended mainly for inspecting officers 
but there is much in it that will interest the teacher 
as well. 

Brahmadarsanam or Intuition of the 
Absolute being an introduction to the Study 
of Hindu Philosophy, by SriAnanda Acharya. 
Published by Messrs, Macmillan Co, Pp. 2 / 0 . Price 
4 s 6 (h 


The book contains six lectures delivered in 
Christiana in the year lOlfi. The subjects treated 
of are : (i) General view points of Ancient Indian 
Philosophers ; (ii) Dualism : Matter and Spirit ; (iii) 
Theism : God and Man ; (iv) Monism : Man as aspect 
of the divine ; (v) Monism : the Absolute and the 
Cosmos ; (vi) Monism : Realisation of the Absolute 
Truth of Life. 

The presentation of the subjects is interesting and 
the book is a delightful reading. But the method is 
tiiicritical and the exposition and conclusions have 
been vitiated by the bias of Nationalism. 

Mahbs Chandra Ghosh. 

1. Honv to Operate on a Banking Account, 
by S. B. Cardmaster, F. C. I. Pp. 30 . Price Ans. 14 . 

It was not at all a bad ideta of the author to issue 
a little hand-book giving all the information about 
the use of cheques. The author intends the book to 
serve as a vadc mecitm to bank clerks, businessmen, 
and commercial students, but it will be found useful 
also by members of the general public who desire to 
open accounts with banks. 

2. Indian Famines : Means to Protect Men 
AND Animals, and Pasiuj V^aidak Shastka, by Dr. 
Harakhchand Amitlakh Shah. Pp, 2 J 2 . Price Rs- 
2 nd Edition. 

The author of this book is a veterinary surgeon, 
who had plenty of practical experience of the working 
of public and private relief measures for both men and 
cattle in times of famine ; and his description of the 
Gujrat Famine of 1911, with which the book upeus, 
will be rea«l with interest as the regord of an eye- 
witness. He has some hard things to say against the 
relief measures undertaken by many of the native 
states— measures which are more freciueutly pretended 
than real— and he is not quite satisfied with the policy 
adopted hy the British Government, which, though 
generally wejl-intentioned, is not filways sufficiently 
liberal or eiVective. Pur instance, he strongly con- 
demns the conditions under which people arc made to 
work in relief camps^ both the Government and the 
contractors taking full advantage of the ignorance 
and poveriy of the needy sufferers to wring from them 
the maximum of work on the minimum of renmnera- 
tion. It is true that the principle of “less eligibility” 
should apply in the case of famine relief in India as 
in that of poor relief in England, but it is a principle 
that, in the absence of adequate safeguards, is easily 
carried too far and may lead to the utmost misery 
and degradation of the seekers of relief, as was point- 
ed out by the Royal Commissioners on the English 
Poor Laws in their report published in 1909. Mr. 
Shah also speaks bitterly of the practice of herding 
cattle in cattle camps in limes of fodder famine, which 
though ecoiioiiiical and imposing no burden upon the 
tax-payer, results in very heavy mortality amongst 
the cattle, the death-rate varying in the famines of 
1900 and 1911, from 50 to 80 p.c. 

But the author is not satisfied with mere negative 
criticism of the existing system. He has many sugges- 
tions of his own to make ; some of which relate to 
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the ways and means of preventing or at legist mini- 
mising the intensity of the periodical famines which 
at present devastate India, while others have reference 
to the special measures that should be adopted to 
grant more adequate relief to sufterers. It is in this 
latter direction that the author’s first-hand know- 
ledge of the defects and irregularities of the present 
•System makes his suggestions specially valuable. 

The second and considerably the larger part of the 
book is devoted to a description and analysis of the 
various animal diseases prevalent in India and what 
the author considers to be their most effective re- 
medies. Here his knowledge of veterinary science 
enables the author to speak as an expert. 

The biok is printed throughout in l^nglish and 
Gujrati. It is regrettable that so in my printing mis- 
takes should have continued even in the second edi- 
tion of the book. The revision of the English portion 
might have l>ecri profitably placed in more competent 
hands. The price is to o high. 

3. Manual of Lifk Insur vnck, hy li . n. Miitm . 
Fp. 133 . Price AV. j. 

4. Jivaniikkma Tattwa, (Bknoalkk) hy Jogesh 
Chandra Mittra, Pp 13J, Price Ans, /j (paper cover). 

Though the practice of insuring lives has become 
fairly common in India, the study Ot the science of life 
insurance still remains in its infancy. Cven people 
engaged in the business of life insurance have, as a 
rule, only a vague idea of the principles underlying 
their work. There are a number of standard English 
works on the subject, but the books under review are, 
we believe, pioneer attempts in the line in this part of 
l^lndia. The subject is too technical to suit the taste 
v.jiLthc ordinary reader, but the authors have tried 
Hieir best to present it in a readable form, freed from 
technicalities and abstruse calculations. As all educat- 
ed men should have some knowledge of this interest- 
ing line of business, whose ramifications to-day are 
as wide as the civilised world, we can confidently re- 
commend these little books to their notice. 

P. C. 6AXERJR12. 

Sanskrit. 

Jaina Vividha Saiiitya Shastramala, No. 2. 
IIariiuiadrasukiciiaritam dy Pandit Ilara^ovind 
Das T. Sethf Nyayaiirtha^ Vy tkaranatirdha, A/.v- 
aminer to the Calcutta University, Ja 'ina Vividha 
Sahitya Shastramala Office, Pen arcs City. Pfi. 
Price 4 Annas. 

In Jainism the name of Achary.a Uaribhadra is well- 
known. He is said to have written hooks niiiiibcriiig 
1400, 1440, or 1440 according to diilerent author- 
ities, among which only S2 are now e.Ktaiit or known 
by name (pp. 20-30). Pandit Haragovind, who is a 
life-long student of jainism and earnestly engaged in 
bringing out rare books of Jain literature, has given 
us in the little book under notice the names of those 
S2 books with short descriptions collected from 
various sources including different Reports of MSS. of 
Sanskrit and other books. He has also attempted to 
relate the life of the great teacher, but owing to the 
want of materials he could not succeed in it, giving 
some seemingly fictitious episodes to which his atten- 
tion appears to have particularly been directed and 
in relating, which he has utterly failed so far as his 
language is concerned, it being a specimen of the 
worst kind of it. 


SAiTASANniiANA-MAHAKAvvAM o/ Mahivnaho- 
palhyaya Shri Aleghavijaya (rani. Pp. 46. Price 
S annas. 

It forms the third book of the above series and 
i.s edited by the same editor. The title of this Maha- 
kavyn, Snptnsnudhfiaa, literally means ’joining to- 
gether of seven', as seven persons are described 
here jointly in the same words. These seven persons 
are the five Tirtlianknras [viz. Rishabhanalha, 
Shantinatha, Parshvanatha, Neminatha, and 
Mahavirn), and Vasudeva Shrikrishna and Baladeva 
Ramachundra.—all celebrated and included in the 
sixty-t'ircc p^rrsons of Jainlstn ). 

The stifTtiess of the book may very easily be inferred 
from the fact that it describes so many diflereiit per- 
sons in the same words. This is the only one wSapta- 
s uulhnn i ICavya in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, aiirl a patient reader may go through the 
pagc.s of it. n >th the paper and the printing are 
good. 

Ramiya-Sto TRAM ALA hy Arya Shrikantha Raja 
Raniashanna, edited by Pandit T. V. Gopala- 
krishna Shastri. The Mangalodayani Co. IJd.^ 
Trichur. Pp. (o. Price annas. 

It contains some verses written as stotra or ’song 
of praise' of Sliri Rama, of a quality deserving of no 
mention, to which short notes are added. It is 
divided into si\ chapters following the si.x kandas of 
the Rnmgyana. 

('iiUNNiLAL Jaina GrantiiamalxA, Vol. Vll. 
AxAMAPRAiiODiiA h Shri Kumarakavi with the 
Hindi translation by Pandit Cajadharalala Jaina, 
Xyayatirtha, edited by Pandit Shri lata Jaina ^ 
Vyakarana- Shastri, Kavyatirlha, published by 
Pandit Pannalal liuklival. General Secretary, 
Bharatiya Jaina Siddhanta Prakashini Samstha, 
9, Vishvakosh Lane, t aghbazar, Calcutta. Pp. 
160. Price not mentioned. 

Pandit Pannalal Ruklival's unflinching zeal and 
indefatigable energy towards bringing out ancient 
and rare Jain works, both San.sk rit and Prakrita, 
are now Well-known to those who take any interest 
in Jainism. Starting dilTerent series he has presented 
us with a number of valuable books. And now we 
arc glad again to notice the volumes issued by him. 

The book before us is by one Kumara, the elder 
brother of the pi>et ilastimalla fl347 V.S.s3l200 
A.I).). It is composed of only 140 shlukas, the sub- 
ject being, ns the title implies, the spiritual awakening 
of the soul together with the means of and the im- 
pediments to it. We desire to cull from it the follow- 
ing few lines in translation (sis. 4, o) which speak for 
themselves 

’’What authority has he to enlighten others who 
binisclf does not understand his soul and consequently 
whose understanding is not pure ?” 

”If you want to enlighteii others, O one having 
high intelligence, enlighten first yourself ; for it is a 
reasonable saying that a blind man can reach a town 
with the help in his way rendered only by one who 
has eyes, and not being led by another blind man.”- 

The Hindi translation is good. This book as well 
as the following one are printed in potbi form which 
we do not like. 
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TATTVAjVAVATARANfifNi of BhaHiivaka Shri 
Jmnahhushana wiih the Hindi Tramlation by 
Pandit Gajadhartal Jain, Xyayatirtha. 

This is the l^th volume of Pandit Pannalal Bukli- 
valji's Sanntan Jatna GrantbamaH Series, and now 
published for the first time from three MSS. The 
author (1560 V.S.ssl 503 A D.) giving Jiere the charac- 
teristics of Atman and exhorting for its realization 
describe i the means thereof. \Vc are glad to read it. 

VlDHUSIIEKHAIU BlIATTACIIAHYA. 

Hindi. 

HaZRAT MititaMMAD SAIIin by Bnhu nrnJnmoJmn 

Vrtnna, VnHfvd and t^ublislicd by Messrs. Jtaridas 

Co., 20/, Harrison Road^ Calcntta. Crown tivo. 
/»/». mS, Price— As. S. 

This is a life of the great Prophet of the 
Musalmans. Some help has been taken from the 
Urdu life written by the great devotee and preacher 
Mr. Prakash Deo. Such books are needed in Hindi to 
bring about a larger measure of fellow-feeling between 
the Hindus and the Musalmans. The biography is 
very simply narrated and is a continuous story, not 
many comments being made. The book wilC prove 
an acquisition to the historical section of the Hindi 
Literature. The get-up is excellent as is usual with 
the publications of this firm. 

Praim-Kali published by Kumar Devendra 
Prasad Jain, Praim Mandir^ Arrah, Crown Svo. pp, 
jyg. Price— Re. /. 

This book is really a collection of love and 
blossoms. All the best available mottos or poems on 
“love” have been carefully got together and the 
artistic beauty of the get-up is simply unequalled. 
An idea of this can be formed only by looking at the 
book itself. Selections have been made under differ- 
ent headings,"Garden of Love,”“Lovc’s Nightingale,” 
“Love’s Martyrdom” and the author has added at 
places suitable notes pregnant with meaning. There 
are quotations from the best Lnglish authors also on 
the subject. 

TIIK AUTO-IlIOGRArHY OK SHRKK .DaYANANI) 
SaRASVATI published by the Proprielor, Vaidic 
Puisahalya, Lahore Road, Lahore. Demy Svo. pp. ./g. 
Price— As. 4. 

In his own intrepid but .simple style Swumi 
Dayanatid has given this biography of himself up to 
the age of about 50 . His language has a character- 
istic charm and simplicity of its own. The publication 
will no doubt be very highly appreciated. 

Rajnaitik Prapanch, Part 1 by Thahitr Cdty- 
vir Singh, Bur-at-Law, Civil Lines, Aligarh, and lo be 
had of him. Demy. Svo. pp. •jS. Price— As. S. 

This is a very humorous parody of the way in 
which some Indians want to have public fame. The 
names the author has selected for his heroes arc also 
most apt. Every page of the book gives a true 
picture of some feature of Indian public life and what- 
ever the author has dwelt .upon he has made inter- 
eating. His discourse on “Our Councils” may special- 
ly be noted. 

ViGYAN PRAVAISriIK\ PART II by Mr. Mahabir 
Prasad, B.Sc., L.T. and published by the Vigyan- 
Parishad, Allahabad* Crown Svo. pp. 216, Price— 
Re. /. 


This is a more advanced book as compared with 
its predecessors and will supply a real want. The 
iiiathcmatical portion of physics has also been dealt 
with. Everything has been made very clear and the 
illustrations given will be found very useful. English 
terms have also been given in brackets for the tech- 
nical Hindi terms used. This must be done for some 
time yet. The book is an improvement over the^ 
other books on the subject and it follows the up-to- 
date method of elucidation. It must be very useful 
to school-students and should soon find a place in the 
curriculum of studies. 

Bai.-Stitksiia-Shaili by Mr. Padri Shah, Pleader, 
and to be had of Pandit Ilari Krishna Misra, Head’ 
master, K. V. Sidiool, Al morn (l\ P.) Crown Svo, 
pp. /?; + -/. P lice— As, S. 

This is an orig inal book on wlint the author 
thinks should he the principles in educating children. 
The language is a little terse, but it will not be un- 
suitable for those for whom it is intended. The 
author has carefully noted his experiences under the 
head and as he himself has been a student even after 
his entering public life, his observations arc valuable. 
The arrangement of his subjects is also satisfactory 
and the book may be found very useful even for the 
trained teachers. 

Dai VI Joan by Shreemati Balaji and published by 
Pandita Shivanaray an Misra, at the Pratap Office, 
Cawnpore. Crown Svo.pp. p./. Price— As, 8, 

This gives a very vivid picture of the life of Joan 
d* Arc, the great French heroine. All the incidents of 
her life from her childhood until her martyrdom have 
been depicted. The description is everywhere verjt 
graphic and the book is certainly very ennobling. Ar 
the end, opinions of some great writers on the blessed 
life of Joan have been given. The description of the 
way in which she braved death and did not stoop to 
any the least lowness to avoid the same is simply 
thrilling. The title-page of the book is adorned by a 
half-tone of her dying picture,— her eyes fixed in pray- 
er to the Almighty. The life will show what was the 
state of civilisation among the Europeans even five 
centuries back. The title-page is excellent, but the 
printing is not very good. A well-written introduc- 
tion is to be found in the beginning of the book. 

Mairi Jail Kai ANumiAr. by Mr. Gandhi and.pub- 
li shed by Do. Crown Svo.pp. io^. Price— As. S. 

This book needs no introduction. Its details bring 
us to the zmitli to which sell-abnegation and licne- 
ficent passive resistance can be carried. The narration 
is simple and the incidents are set forth in a very 
picturesque manner. Of course, it gives a nice 
glimpse into the way in which Indians fare in the 
Colonies. The publishers are certainly to be congra- 
tulated on this very timely publication. 

Navagrah Samiksiia by Pandit Santar am Vaid- 
ratna, Manager, Man gal Aushadhalaya, Moga, 
Punjab. Crown Svo.pp. Price— As, 2. 

This book proves by various arguments anjd refer- 
ences the fallacy of belief in astrology based on the 
influence of {planets. It has been nicely written and 
the language is correct and simple. 

Niti-Kavita by Pandaiya Loch an Prasad and 
published by Messrs. Haridas Co*, 201, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta, Crown Svo. pp^ s-j -k- 12 Price— 
As. 2, 
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These original poems on human conduct and pre- 
cepts will certainly be very welcome, written as 
they are by a talented^ poet who is daily rising in 
fame. We had before this “Selections” on the subject, 
blit the poems under review are no worse than any 
selections in point of variety and excellence. They 
are just suitable for young boys. 

M. S. 

Gujarati. 

Jnan Gamat Nan Gavuaro 
by Mamkshah Dlnshah Mistrit Hon, Secreiary^ 
The Zoroastrian Brotherhood, Bombay. Printed 
at the Navrang Printing Press, Bombay. Pp. jjo. 
Cloth bound. Price Re. i~t 2 . (i(ji8j. 

This collection, called the Casket of Gems, Instruct- 
ive _ and Amusing, was iirst printed as a magazine 
article. The literature of the world has been ran- 
sacked by Mr. Mistri forgathering these literary gems, 
and he has further tried to embellish them by his own 
notes ; the book altogether makes instructive reading 
and would certainly help one in whiling away any 
spare ijuarter of au hour of a busy life, usefully. 

K. M.J. 

Art. 

Indian Painting, by Percy Broivn. A.R.C.A.. 
Principal Government School of Art, Calcutta, 
inth ly illustratwns. Oxford University Press. 
Price Re. i-8. 

1 ^ This is the third of a very well-designed series 
,^f books entitled “The Heritage of India”, planned, 

‘ t'ls indicated in the Editorial Preface, *by a group of 
Christian men* to present in a cheap and compact 
form the ancient treasuries of India in wisdom, know- 
ledge and beaut^^ primarily for the use of every edu- 
cated Indian ^whether rich or poor.' The series is 
being jointly edited by the Bishop of Doriiakal and 
pr. j. N. Parquhar whose valuable educational work 
in connection with the V.M.C A. will be rcmeinlicred 
with great respect. In retiring from so useful a .service, 
Pr. Parquhar has added, by initiating this series, to 
the great debt which the university students already 
owe him. 

Although the frescoes of the Ajanta Caves have 
been known to the civilized world since 1819 and 
valuable collections of Indian miniature paintings, 
both Mogul and Rajput, have peacefully reposed in 
the English and the continental libraries for about a 
century, —India was not credited with any Pine Art 
before 1909. A trade has undoubtedly tlourishcd 
under the patronage of tourists in what is known 
as ”Delhi miniatures'’ but ne one could ever take 
them seriously as ’works of art.’ ’The inhabitants 
of India’, wrote Mr. Vincent Smith in 1908, ’are 
singularly indill'crcut to aesthetic merit, and little 
qualiiied to distinguish between good and b.'id art.’ 
Gustave Le Bon, ((noted with approval by Maurice 
Maindron, declared that “in painting, ns in literature, 
India {las stopped at a phase of evolution corre.spond- 
ing very nearly to that of the Middle Ages” \_UArt 
indieu]. All critics from Ruskin onward have res- 
ted ill the happy prejudice that Indian Art had ab- 
solutely nothing to teach in the realm of ’painting’ 
rijgarded as Pine Art. The author of LWrt Jadicu 
himself had better word of appreciation ; ‘’Tlie 
Indian painters have been sutisiicd with illuiuiiiaiing 
with taste Iheureric uud traditional designs of which 


the decorative part is not inferior to those of other 
oriental peoples’* (p. 158). It was thought inipcs- 
sible to accord to the records of Indian Painting 
though very well known by the classic examples of 
Ajanta anything like the appreciation which Italian 
Painting has monopolised from critics. ‘Only works 
that arc done in Italy can be called good painting', 
they said, ’hence all good painting is only Itatiaa.* 
This necessarily excluded the whole body of Asiatic 
Painting— including the characteristically Indian 
forms. Ill India, a hybrid art of the so-called Indo- 
Persian miniatures was recognised, but more fur the 
sake of the obvious Persian influence than for the 
characteristic Indian element which distinguished it 
from the Persian. The purely Hindu tradition which 
so equisitcly dowered out in Rajput cartoons and 
miniatures was never recognizecl before the year 
190S, although one or two German collectors had 
begun to appreciate their qualities a few years before. 
Some of the best examples of Rajput and Pahari 
paintings have been discovered from the Ilodleian 
and the India Office Collections. The study and 
appreciation of Indian Painting have thus suffered 
from no lack of materials but obviously from 
a lack of understanding. And the principal element 
in this lack of understanding has been a persistent 
unwillingness on the part of the sverage Europeau 
to recognize in the art of any foreign country any 
quality superior or equal to lliat of his own. Looked 
at through the narrow spectacles of Little Englandism 
the aspects of Indian A rt, which have specially appeaU 
ed to the Englishman in India, are its non-Indian 
features, or specially those which echo or display a 
similarity to European ideas and thoughts, rather 
than the features which arc peculiarly Indian and as 
such the true expression oi the Indian mind ancl 
temperament. Thus Gandhara sculpture is intelligible^ 
because it bears truces of Gia:co-Romaa formula,— 
but Medieval Brauihinic sculpture is ‘barbaric’ and 
unworthy of consideration, because it is over-ridden 
by the monstrosities of puuranic conceptions, the 
sigrilicaucc of which is difficult to follow. To under* 
stand a picture, a poem, or au image one must enter 
into, however dimly, the spititual atmosphere in 
which it was conceived. The Englishman in India 
has for a long time refused to understand the spiritual 
contents or the subject-matter of Indian Art- And in 
the department of painting it was difficult for him to 
imagine that India could create on the basis of the 
legendary life of Krishna or that of iluddha — the 
image ot whom was Iirst conceived by a Greek !— any 
works of art which could rank as high as any form of 
pictorial art in the West. That an Indian picture is 
not licautUul, hi the c^ cs of those accustomed to the 
methods of easel pictures, has been but a corollary to 
a preceding aduiissiou that it has ao tneauing to 
them. 

Fortunately there has been a change, so to speak, 
ill the ’point of view’ of Western connoisseurs. The 
discovery of Japanese Art and of Asiatic art-forms in 
general came as a great and unexpected shock to the 
hitherto accepted ideas of tine arts and the lestbetic 
cauons of Europe. Students and amateurs of art 
immediately set out to explore the unknown 
realms of Eastern c'csthetics, and found that they 
must necessarily revise their ancient theories of 
art which they had fondly believed to be final, and 
the admission has conic slowly, though reluctantly, 
that the art of Japan and other Eastern countricp, 
though nut answering to the Gi(ecU'Rouiau or Ita- 
lian tests— stands as high us line art as any art of 
Euiojh:. It was about this lime tluil Mr. llavcU 
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came forward to plead the claims of “Indian Painting 
and Sculpture”. And thefacc that Mr. Havell couched 
his claims in a needlessly provocative language has 
not delayed their acceptance. The European mind 
has been gradually prepared to accept the methods 
and aims of oriental design, based on a general under- 
standing of the pictorial art of China and Japan,— so 
that when Mr. Havell eulogized the Indian Buddhist 
frescoes and the Mogul paintings— the English critic 
could no longer hide behind the canvasses of Titian 
and Michael Angelo and refuse to look. Thanks to 
the researches of Dr. Cooraaraswamy the materials 
for the study of Indian miniature p lintings have been 
richly augmented^ by the publications of selected 
examples of the Rajput and Pahari schools. In the 
sensitive character of their brush-work, in their fluent 
and continuous rhythmic lines, in their harmonious 
though exceedingly brilliant colouring and lastly in 
the intense religious fervour with which the fascinat- 
ing and picturesque atmosphere of the indigenous 
folklore has been depicted, the Rajput and Pahari 
miniatures have displayed qualities which rival, if not 
absolutely eclipse, the paintings of the Mogul sch'iol. 

Unfortunately the publications dealing with this 
subject have taken such expensive shapes that they 
have failed to reach a wider public and have made 
the materials for ^heir study practically inaccessible 
to the general student, leaving a place for a cheap 
and popular handbook. It is this place that Mr. 
Brown's excellent work will undoubtedly fill. Within 
the compass of lOG pages Mr. Krown has compressed 
very neatly, without impairing or overlooking any 
aspect of the subject, as much inforniatvin as the 
average reader wants and which will Aro<ise his 
curiosity and stimulate his interest. This short sur- 
vey of Indian Painting seems to be based on the very 
interesting series of lectures that the author deliver- 
ed last year at the Indian Museum. It aims at a 
pofiular rather than a scholarly or a critical presen- 
tation of the sul^cct. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first part dealing succintly with the 'his- 
tory’, and the second part with the 'description*, 
which includes much original information regarding 
the material and technique of Indian PaiiPjng. The 
'history* is treated under six heads : Early, Buddhist, 
Medieval, Mogul, Rajput and Modern Periods. For 
the Medieval Period [70U to 1600 A.l).], Mr. Brown 
complains of a total absence of any vestige of the 
continuity of the pictorial tradition during the Bud- 
dhist period, the promises of which, the mthor 
regrets, remained unfulhlled. The Rajput school itself 
is a descendant and a continuation of Buddhist pic- 
torial traditions, and the peculiarity of its draughts- 
manship, sometimes very clearly distinguished from 
the Mcgul miniatures, firmly establishes its Buddhist 
lineage. The large-sized Rajput cartoons [e.g. 'Kadha 
Krishna* acquired by the Maharaja of CossimbazarJ 
which are derived from old temple drawings, still 
surviving in many places, the Jaina and Nepalese 
illustrated manuscripts and book-covers, many of 

which were actually executed by Bengalee artists 

all of which are still awaiting a critical study, con- 
stitute a string of evidence which will undoubtedly 
help to fill up the so-called blank w'hich now faces the 
student of this period of Indian Painting. Those who 
have had an opportunity of studying the wall paint- 
ings in the interior of the Indian temples— practically 
inaccessible to Europeans would realise the steps by 
which the Buddhist frescoes have evolved in new 
forms in the Rajput cartoons. 

The peculiar aims and aspects of Indian Painting 
which distinguish it from her sister in the West, still 
continue to oiler to many European students a for- 


midable barrier to a right apprehension of the values 
of Indian Pictorialism. And Mr. Brown will find it 
difficult to persuade many of his brethren in England 
to appreciate the qualities of Indian Painting which, 
as he rightly p lints out, “is essentially an art of line'*, 
or to convince them that the manipulation a*'d 
quality of line is a distinguished contribution by which 
tiie oriental artist has enriched the pictorial art of the . 
world.. The linear designs which aim at -no illusion 
of relief and ignore cast shadows, are mere decora- 
tions, says our critic.s, not Ciititled to rank with the 
higher art of Painting and are examples, however 
excellent, of Applied Art rather than of Fine Art 
properly so-callcd. If Mr. Brown would indeed wish 
to commend the claims of Indian Pictorialism to the 
r4*sp:cts of English connoisseurship he must answer 
his critics who still persist in holding that this orient- 
al specialization in linear draughtsmanship is born of 
a lack of that coiKciousness of form which was beyond 
the power of line to convey and could therefore make 
no useful contribution to Pictorial Art. It still seems 
vain to plead before these critics that by ''estricting 
himself to line and by centuries of concentrated 
thought and practice on tho^ciTort to make that^ line 
iiiLiiiiatcly expressive of form, the Ivislcrn Painter 
has developed an unusual amount of expres- 
sive power out of that vehicle and that by 
mere contour he lias succeeded in producing the 
illusion of perfect modelling without the aids of 
chiaroscuro, reliefs, “high lights’* and all the other 
cumbrous paraphernalia of Western Art. And to 
many Western artists it is still a curious paradox 
that the sen.se of form was the greatest in countries 
in which the means of expressing form was the nar- 
rowest. The absolute and final answer to these 
criticisms must ultimately coqie from what the 
examples of Indian and Asiatic Painting have to siyr' 
for themselves rather than from the words of their 
apologists. And Mr. Hrxiwn's little handbook would 
certainly awaken a desire for a study and an intimate 
acquaintance with this phase of Indian art, a know- 
ledge of which, growing as it is, is still limited to a 
few. One is only tempted to ask what steps Mr. 
Brown is taking in the school over which he preside^ 
to study and develop the pictorial traditions cif 
such ancient and respectable history and of which 
he writes with such knowledge and sympathy. 

Okdhknuka Coomar Gangoi.y. 

Marathi. 

I. SW.\MI VlVEKANANI) YaNCHE CllARITRA— 
or the TAfe of Swami Vivekanand^ Parts 1 to IV, 
Pp, Price ans, 14 each part. Publisher — 

B, V, Phadke, Kamtirth Karyalaya, Girgaon^ 
Bombay, 

Among the Makers of New India Swami Yiveka- 
nand, the apostle of Neo- Hinduism, deservedly takes 
the foremost rauk. It was he, who long before the 
old bones of India had begun to stir, brought to the 
notice of the world that Hinduism was not to be des- 
pised, and at the same time opened the eyes of his 
own countrymen to the noble teachings of the Ycdant, 
which had come to be regarded as an arm-chair philo- 
sophy having no bearing on practical life. It was 
again Vivekauaiid, who, regardless of the flours or 
frowns of his co-rcligionists, showed how the bu^le 01 
superstitions, hide-bound customs and supeffliious 
conventionalities, which go under the name of Hindu 
religion, had not the sanctiou of that religion and 
had only served to take down our society to the 
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lowest depth of degradation. The biography of such a 
worthy Indian deserves to be widely read. It was this 
consideration which prompted Messrs. Phadke and 
liar we to make this Marathi rendering of the volumin- 
ous biography in English written by the Swami’s dis- 
ciples. The Marathi biography is to appear in 12 
pnrts, of which only four have hitherto been publish- 

The attempt is entirely successful. The book 
when completed will surely supply the spark most 
needed to make the Youth of India self-less, enthusias- 
tic, patriotic and, above all, religious in the true sense 
of the word. 

V. G. ArxE. 

2. Mulanaiia Vi vidua Dnyan Sangraha — 
or Store-house of varied information for boys and 
girls, by V. G. Apfe, Editor Anand, Indore. Pp. 
*j 2 . Price ans, 6, Publisher — Manager Anand, 
Poona City. 

That the present system of children’s education 
is defective in many respects goes without saying, and 
in nothing more so than in the incentive to acquire 
knowledge, or inforination on subjects touching them 
very closely. The book before us is intended to 
supply that defect to a certain extent in as much as 
it gives in the form of questions and answers every- 
thing that an Indian boy and girl ought to know 
about his or her mother-tongue, religion history and 
geography of India, industries, science, &c. The way 
in which the instruction is imparted is more valuable 
than the information supplied, as the author has, 
with a tact peculiar to him, touched the springs of 
juvenile hearts in such a way as to excite their curiosi- 
ty and make them feel the thirst for knowledge— an 
^3^11 which every teacher of children ought to keep 

S. N. JoSHi. 

3. PRAGATr, by Ganesh Rangnath Dandavate, 
Chamrajendra Road, Baroda. Pp. loj. Price 
tf As. 

The book makes a forceful and direct appeal to the 
Dcccani youth to gird up his loins and be something 
in the world. There arc very few books of this ty^pe 
in Marathi and this book certainly stands out apart 
from all others by its charming style, apt illustrations 


and the way in which the subject is handled. Of 
course it is a mere rechauffe of Dr. Marsden’s inspira- 
tional book ’Getting on' but the dish is sure to be 
welcomed with avidity by the Decani youth. The 
author has made skilful use of telling utterances of 
renowned Indians like Lokmanya Tilak, Sajaji Rao 
Gaekwar, Gokhnle, etc., and thus drives home his re- 
marks the more forcefully into the hearts of Ids youth- 
ful readers. The hc3ok ought to find its way into the 
hands of every Deccani youth who means to get on 
in the world. It supplies the proper stimulus to 
guide his thoughts and shape his future career. 

Shrim.uit Namadar Juggo.vath Siiankarshrt 
uUf Nana Shankahshkt jiyanciik ciiaritra by 
Vinayakrao Madfuwrao Pitale^ no. Chira 
Bazar ^ Caret, Bombay. Pp. j6o ivith jr 
iilustrations. Price Rs. 2. 

It might be said of this book with perfect truth 
what Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr. Gleig’s volumes 
on Warren Hastings that the representatives «if 
Nana Siiankarshet agreed to furnish the materials 
and the author agreed to furnish praise. Mr. Pitalc 
has used ver^ little discrimination in marshalling his 
facts and bringing out the salient traits of his hero. 
The number of trivial anetdotes, thathc has narrated, 
places his hero in anything but a good light. Rut 
Mr. Pitale seems more than Mr. Glcig to be seized 
with that peculiar disease which Macaulay terms the 
furor biographicus and with which authors trained 
in the old style of Marathi learning are generally in- 
fected. Surely Nana Shankarshe^ deserved a letter 
biographer. He was the pioneer of education and of 
many other activities in Western India and was a 
remarkable personality who left his mark in Bombay 
of the sixties. The book gives a good picture of 
Bombay in those times when the old order had not 
completely passed away and the new had not yet set 
in. In the formidable list of books, which Mr. Pitale 
says he has consulted, we fail to find the Life of Sir 
Bartlc Frerc by J. Martincan in 2 vols., published in 
1895. He might also have consulted with advan* 
tage Malabari’s ‘Bombay in the making* and J. 
Douglas* ‘Bombay and the Western India.’ The book 
is attractively printed and nicely bound. 

S. B. Arte. 


DO WE HAVE ENOUGH RICE IN BENGAL ?* 


N ot long ago my attention was drawn 
to the statistical study made by 
Babu Srikali Ghosh, an earnest 
worker in the Industrial field, in which he 
showed that Bengal requires food for one 
crore and twenty-twolacs of people ; that 
is, the total quantity of rice, the staple food 
of the people, available for consumption 

I* For the figures, quoted in this article, 1 am 
indebted to Messrs. O. Findlay Shirras and Srikali 
Dhosh.] 


is far less than the quantity actually 
required to feed the present population 
of Bengal. Mr. Ghosh calculates as 
follows 

The population of Bengal— 46,000,000. 

Each man requires 7 rnaunds of rice 
every year. 

Therefore, total rice required 46x7- 
322 million rnaunds. 

Production of rice— 248 millions. 

Rice exported 10 millions. 
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Therefore, rice available for cousump* 
tion is 238 million mannds. 

So the shortage of rice comes to 8-1 
million maunds. 

That is, food for 12 million souls is 
necessary. Lest we should be accused of 
unwarranted anxiety and of imagining 
stormy weather where there is abundant 
sunshine, I sent the above statement to 
the Department of Statistics asking the 
director if statistics at his disposal would 
confirm the data quoted by Mr. Ghosh. 

Mr. Shirras was kind enough to send 
me a detailed letter containing numerous 
statistics with reference to the question. 
He pointed out (1) that “in estimating the 
normal production of food-grains in Bengal 
the average yield of ail sorts of food-grains 
and not that of rice only should be taken 
into account” and (2) that “the estimate 
of the quantity of food-grains required 
per day per head was loo high.” Accord- 
ing to his estimate there is a surplus of 37 
million maunds of food-grains. 

But those who are familiar with real 
Bengal tell us a difierent story,— that a 
very large percentage of our population 
knows not what it is to have a full meal. 
Our authorities see things in statistics 
and consequently they can never know 
the real situation. 

Let us examine Mr. Shirras’ statement. 
Wheat, Barley, Maize aud other minor 
food grains are produced in Bengal but 
rice forms the staple food of the bulk of 
the population. It is practically the only 
source of nutrition, as there is very little 
variety in average^ Bengal dietary. Lt. 
Col. U. N. Mukherji, who was for several 
years Civil Surgeon in many districts of 
Bengal, writes as follows “For an ordi- 
nary agriculturist or a village handicrafts- 
man the following may be taken to be the 
scale of diet. Rice one seer, Dhal two 
chitaks, vegetables two chitaks, oil Vi 
chitak, fish yi chitak.” The nutritive 
value of such a diet is just sullicient to 
maintain the health of an adult. But 
even this diet is not available and Mr. 
Shirras says that our estimate of require- 
ment is too high. Mr. Ghosh suggests 
calculation on the basis of convict diet in 
which tbirteea chitaks of rice per head 
are allowed. ( Vide Jail Administration 
Report of 1915 ). 


Our rice production, according to the 
figures given in “Area and yield of crops” 
for the year 1913-14 is 202,474,146 
maunds ; the average quantity expdRed 
from. Calcutta may be safely estimated at 
ten million maunds, so the amount avail-, 
able for actual consumption in the country 
comes to 192,474^146 maunds. 

Now about the rice- taking population. 
It is dillicult to make an accurate state- 
ment with regard to this point. The 
population of British Bengal is estimated 
to be 45,483,077, 92 % of which speaks 
Bengali. The population which takes 
other grains besides rice is estimated to be 
not more than 350,000. As the amount 
consumed by a child is far less than the 
quantity taken by an average adult, I 
deduct the under-age population which is 
estimated to be 11,600,000 souls and then 
the number of adults comes to 33,533,077. 
So we calculate thus 

Adult population taking rice at the con- 
vict rate of 13 chitacs per day per head 
is 33,533,077, and it requires 248,616,069 
maunds of rice to feed the above popula- 
tion. Juvenile population taking rice at 
the rate of 8 chitacs per head per day i» 
11,600,000, and it requires 52,925,OO0 
maunds of rice to feed them. Therefore, 
wc must have 301,541,069 maunds of rice 
for Bengal, but we have only 192,474,146 
maunds available for consumption. Hence 
the deficit is about 10% crorcs maunds of 
rice, and this is the case even when calcula- 
tions are made at the convict rate ! 1 leave 
mj[ readers to ask themselves it convicts 
living in cells require 13 chitacs of rice, 
how much the civil population must have 
to live a healthy life. Our people are satis- 
fied if you just allow them to have the 
quantity actually necessary to keep body 
and soul together, but when even that is 
denied to them no amount of statistical 
jugglery is of any avail. The condition of 
our peasantry (who form the bulk of our 
population) presents a gloomy picture and 
any one familiar with rural districts will 
not wonder why there is hat-lboting in 
peaceful villages, why the death-rate is on 
the increase, and why pestilence plays 
havoc with the rural population. 

NaGENDBA Nath GANOtTLEE. 
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MR. GYANENDRA MOHAN DAS’S DICTIONARY 


1 HAVE just been looking through Mr, Gyanendra 
Mohan Das*s admirable ^r««(t=l.and the 

more I examine this result of fifteen years of assidu- 
ous and scholarly toil, the higher is my admiration of 
this excellent dictionary. The student of liengali, espe- 
cially the European student, owes him a deep debt. 
Perhaps the moit delightful and useful feiture of 
Mr. Das’s work is the copious use of apt ((notations 
to reinforce and exemplify his definitions. Another 
excellent novelty is Mr. Das’s wisely courageous 
resolve to insert all words, whatever their origin, 
which are found in Bengali literature. With this 
weapon in his hands, any man of ordinary industry 
ran now survey the entire range of Bengali letters 
from Vidyapali Thakur to the last number of the 

I How great a boon that is any learner will 
gratefully acknowledge. Our thanks and praise 
arc due to Mr. Das for a dictionary which must take 
rank with Littre’s famous dictionary of the French 
language, also the work of a single unaided lexico- 
grapher. 

But Mr. Das is much too sound and disinterested 
1 scholar to be contented with mere laudation of his 
i}^\ossal effort, lie will ask and is entitled to receive 
the frankest criticism. There Is, of course, only one 
matter in which a foreigner can venture to critici^e 
him, and that is precisely as to the kind of help which 
his dictionary supplies to foreigners. 1 le has very 
wisely attempted to give the correct (Calcutta) pro- 
nunciation of all Bengali words. 1 was discussing 
this part of his work, the other day, with that 
eminent phonetician, Mr. Daniel Jones, who was 
much interested in learning that Mr. Das has made 
use of a phonetic script of his own invention. “Is 
it one,” Mr. Jones asked, "which can be readily 
transliterated into the script used by the Internatio- 
nal Phonetic Association ?” 

This is not a c|ueslion which is very easily 
answered. Take, for instance, the vo vels. Phone- 
ticians now discriminate and find separate symbols 
for 14 vowels in English ; 16 in French ; 14 in 
German ; while Japanese, it seems, has only 7. How 
many vowels are there in Bengali ? 

Here we must refuse to let the ear be misled by 
the conventional orthography. For instance, to take 
the vowel written as a careful listener will hear 
that the three vowels in have not all the same 
(juality. So 5*^ % in and is not the same as 
that in, say, | That in the first two words seems 
to be somewhere Between ^ and $ and in a careful 
phonetic system would be marked by a different symbol. 

‘'tgain, if ^ is to be regarded as a vowel and not as 
«'i conventional way of writinjf fll, there is a difference 

S I So 


we all know that has at least two sounds, one 
like (l)ut not cpiite the same as) the a in “gate," the 
other resembling the a in “gal”. 

Mr. Das himself tells ns that has four 

several sounds, namely 

and a* SCS | Vet he has only two symbols 

lo express ihese four varieties of sound. He has no 
special symbol for the vowel sound in | This, of 
course, is entirely different from the vowel in the first 
syllable of 1 It should have a different symbol. 

If I may venture to make a very diffident sugges- 
tion, it would be well to get some competent 
phonetician, accpiainled with the script of the 
International Phonetic Association, to write down 
the vowel sounds in that script. We have already 
13 (12 ?) symbols in Bengali, namely ^ f ) 

% ^/T- in -Jj- ( e. g., in ) and the four 

diphthongs, cq. | Of these II has the disadvan. 

ta,»e of being what in phonetic language is called a 
rf/ifrap/i, i.e., a combination of two symbols lo represent 
a single sound. There is the same objection to the 
consonantal symbol -w commonly used to express the 
sound of W. 

, It is not likely that Bengali requires more than one 
(or at most two) new symbols to express all the vowel 
sounds of the language, though it is probable that the 
existing symbols are misused, in the sense that 
ill some cases they have acquired the sound of other 
but similar symbols. There may, for instance, (it is 
for Bengali scholars lo decide) be a need for a 

separate symbol to express the sound of t in such 
words as as distinguished from that of the same 
symbol in I 

It .is, I find, extremely difficult to discuss such 
matters in writing without making use of phonetic 
script, and from that I must refrain, because it is 
possible that readers of the Modern A*evie7o are not 
familiar with the ‘ I. P. A.” character, even if the 
AV7'/Vri/’.v printers are prepared to print them. But I 
sliould like lo draw Mr. Das’s attention and that of 
other linguists in Bengal, to Mr. G. Nocl-Armfield's 
excellent little book entitled “(iencral Phonetics for 
Missionaries and Students of Languages.” Its price 
is only 3 shillings in England, and it is published by 
Mr, Heffer at Cambridge. I may mention that I do 
not know Mr. Noel- Arm field, and only came across 
his book by accident. It is an easy and accurate 
introduction to the science of modern phonetics. 

We all know that Indians were accurate and 
painstaking phoneticians long before Europeans made 
any attempt at the accurate record of spoken sounds. 
But of late years, phoneticians in England, France 
and Germany have done very notable work in this 
matter, and especially in the use of apparatus in the 
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laboratory to make accurate measurements of the 
duration and force of sound. The famous '‘touch*’ 
theory of Sanskrit phoneticians, though still true 
enough for all practical purposes for Sanskrit as 
pronounced in the West of India, can no longer be 
rigorously applied to the great modern Languages 
of India, and here such men as Paul Passy and 
Daniel Jones are willing to help— and learn from — 
such men as Mr. Gyanendra Mohan Das. If I could 
be the humble means of bringing them together, I 
should be equally proud and pleased. 

As for the consonants, there is a certain amount of 
redundancy, as in the existence of and all three 
now expressing the same sound, while it may be 
doubted whether there is much real difference between 
the sounds of ^ and ^ | But redundancy is a much 
smaller evil than deficiency. It is a pity that ^ has a 

different sound in ftli, for instance, from that which 
it has in, say, | Perhaps ^ should be reserved for 

the former, the true sound. But these are 

comparatively small matters. 

What 1 wish to say is that the sole serious criticism 
1 venture to make of Mr. Das’s invaluable dictionaj^ 


is that he has ignored the labours of discoveries of 
modern phoneticians in Europe. They have been espe- 
cially successful in the scientific analysis of metre. And 
since the best work in this respect has been done by 
French students of metre and phrasal accent, it is 
only right that 1 should point out that Bengali 
metres present many interesting points of resemblance, 
to French metres. For instance, the Bengali 
except in the fact that it is two syllables longer, is 
cuiiously similar to the French alexandrine. Both 
seem to me to be metres in which a phrasal 
accent of duration (or ‘'quantity”) is the dominant 
feature, in each case attendant on a pause or emsura. 
This is, of course, quite different from the English 
rhythm, which is chietly a matter uf the regular 
occurrence of the fixed word-stresses of the English 
language. 

1 must apologise to Mr. Das for venturing on even 
this much criticism of a work of so much erudition 
and labour. I know of no other way in which to 
express my candid and cordial admiration of the 
industry and zeal which have at last brought his long 
J jlfeour^to a triumphant conclusion. 

j J. D. Anderson. 


THE COMING IDEAC^ 




T he chapter on Progress in Government 
by A. E. Zimmern in * Progress and 
History’ (Oxford, 1917), edited by 
Mr. Marvin is brimful of interesting topics 
and is an instance of how the war has 
changed or is changing the angle of vision 
of the Imperialistic Englishman by expos- 
ing the hollowness of many of his cardinal 
beliefs. Mr. Ziramern’s prophetic vision 
thus defines the scope of the future politi- 
cian’s work : 

“The time will come, not loo long hence, as I 
believe, when men have realised, with the scientists, 
that the world is one Kingdom, not many, and these 
problems of man’s relation to his non-human environ- 
ment [e.g., malaria, sleeping-sickness] will be the first 

concern of statesmen and governors Some day, 

when means have been adopted for abating our fiercer 
international controversies, we shall discover that in 
these.and kindred matters lies tho real province of 
world-politics. When that day comes, the chosen 
representatives of the human race will see their 
constituents, as only philosophers see them now, as 
the inheritors of a great tradition of service and 
achievement, and as trustees for their successors of 
the manifold sources of human happiness which the 
advance of knowledge has laid open to us.*’ 

Referring to the white man’s relations 
with the non-white races, the writer says 
that two things gave the former a decided 
superiority over the latter. 


“By the invention of gunpowder the people of 
Europe were given an overwhelming milibiry 
superiority over the dwellers in other continent'^. 
By the invention of printing, knowledge was inter- 
nationalised for all who had the training to use it. 
Books are the tools of the brain-worker all the world 
over ; but unlike the file and the chisel, the needle and 
the hammer, books not only cre.'ite, but suggest. A 
new idea is like an electric current set running 
throughout the world, and no man can say into 
what channels of activity it may not be directed.” 
But “knowledge, alas, is as much the Devil’s heritago 
as the angels’ *. it may be used for ill, as easily as for 
good.” 

As has been said in the Commonwealth 
of Nations^ edited by Lionel Curtis, “there 
is no European race which can afford to 
remember its first contact with the subject 
peoples otherwise than with shame.’’ “The 
best way’’ says Mr. Zimmern, “in which 
the strong can help the weak is by making 
them strong enough to help themselves. 
The white races are not strong because 
they are white, or virtuous because they 
are strong. 

They are strong because they have acquired, 
through a long course of thought and 'work, a mastery 
over Nature and hence over their weaker fellowinen. 
It is not virtue but knowledge to which they owe 
their strength. No doubt much virtue has gone to 
the making of that knowledge— virtues of patience, 
concentration^ perseverancc« unselfishness, without 
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which the great body of knowledge of which \vc are 
the inheritors could never have been built up. But we 
late-born heirs of the ages have it in our power to 
take the knowled^^e of our fat hers and cast away 
any goodness that went to its making. Wc have 
come into our fortune : it is ours to use it as we 
^hink best.'' 

The following deserves to be written in 
letters of gold on the door of every Council 
Chamber, provincial and imperial, in 
India: 

“The ultimate goal of human government is 

liberty, to set free the life of the spirit. ‘Liberty,’ 
said Lord Acton, who could survey the a-.;es with a 
wealth of knowledge to which no other man, perhaps, 
ever attained, ‘Liberty is not a means to a higher 
political end. -*It is’ itself the highest political end. 
It is not for the sake of a good public administration 
that it is required, hut for security in the persuil of 
the highest objects of civil society and ol private 
life.’ Government is needed in order to enable 
human life to become, not eriirient or well-informed 
or well-ordered, but simply good, and I.ord : .■\cton 
believed, as the Greeks and generations of English- 
men believed before him, that it is only in the soil 
of liberty that the human spirit can grow to its full 
.stature, and that a political system based upon any 
other principle than that of responsible self-govern- 
ment acts as a bar at the outset to the pursuit nf 
what he called ‘the highest objects of civil society or 
■f private life.’ Kor though a .slave or a man living 
^der a servile political system, may develop many 
fine qualities of character : yet such virtues will, in 
.Milton’s words, be but ‘fugitive and cloistered,' 
‘unexercised and unbreathed.* For liberty, and the 
icsponsihilities that it involves are the school of 
character and the appointed means by which men can 
best serve their neighbours. A man deprived of 
such oppnrlunitics, cut off from the quickening 
iniliience of responsibility, has as Homer said long 
ago, ‘lost half his manliood.* He may be a loyal 
subject, a brave soldier, a diligent and obedient 
workman : but he will not be a full-grown man. 
Government will have starved and stunted him in that 
which is the supreme objec't of government to develop 
and set free.” 

ITcrc is an extract lor our bureaucrats 
to ponder over : 

“Kome gave the worKI, what it greatly needed, 
centuries nf peace and «)rder and material prosperity : 

It built up an enduring fabric of law on principles 
of Reason and Humanity : it did much to give men, 
what is next to the political sense, the social sense. 

It made men members ol one another from Scotland 
to Syria and from Portugal to Baghdad. But it did 
not give them ‘the good life’ in its fulness : for it did 
not, perhaps it could not, give them liberty. Paced 
With the choice between efficiency and the diffusion 
of responsibility, the rulers of the Roman empire un- 
hesitatingly chose efficiency. But the atrophy of res- 
ponsibility proved the canker at the heart of the 
Empire. Deprived of the stimulus that freedom and 
the habit of re.sponsibility*alone can givei the Roman 
world sank|gradually;into themiorass of Routine-Life, 


lost its savour and grew stale, as in an old-style 
Government office. ‘The intolerable sadness insepar- 
able from such a life,* says Renan, 'seemed worse 
than death.’ And when the barbarians came and 
overturned the whole fabric of bureaucracy, though it 
seemed to educated men at the time the end of civi- 
lisation, it was in redily the beginning of a new life.” 

Lorrl Hutrh Cecil, in his little book on 
Conservatism written before the war, said 
that “Che P^riRlisli are the wisest people in 
the world. Never yet has their political 
judgment been more than trivially or tem- 
porarily led astray.” After three years of 
war, Mr. Zimmer n echoes the same senti- 
ment and says : 

“The greatest inventors and most .skilful practi- 
tioners of the p d'»lic;d art in the modern world have 
been the English, for it is the English who, of all na- 
tions, have held closest to the iilcal of freedom in its 
many anrl various manifestations.,,. They have little 
constructive imagination of the more grandiose sort, 
but lliey have an instinct for 'the next stop’ which has 
often set tliem on paths which have led them far further 
than lliey dreamed... Representation, trial by jury, an 
incleiipiidenl judiciary, equality before the law, habeas 
corpus, a lirnited monarchy, the practice of ministeri- 
;d responsibility, religious toleration, the freedom 
ol printing and association, colonial autonomy 
---all these are distinctly English inventions, but time 
has shown that most’ of these are definite additions 
to the nnivcrbal art of government.” 

It is of immediate practical interest •to 
us to listen to what Mr. Zinimcrn has to 
say on responsible self-government. 

“Representation paved the way for the modern 
development of responsible self-government. But it is 
important to recognise that the two are not the same 
thing. A community may be decked out with alcom- 
plcle apparatus of representative institution and yet 
remain little better than an autocracy. Modern Ger- 
many is a case'in point... 'I’lie Ueich.stag can discusn 
the actions of the ( Chancellor : it can advise him, or 
protest to him, or even pass voles of censure 
against him •, hut it cannot make its will effective. 
We can observe the working of similar representative 
institutions in tlifferenl parts of the British common- 
wealth I cites India]... Representative institutions 
thus no mf»n* ensure real .self-government than the 
selling up of a works committee of employees in a 
factory wmild ensure ihai the workmen ran the 
factory... Wherein does the transition from representa- 
tion to full responsibility consist ? It came about *in 
England when Parliament, instead of merely being 
consiilted by the sovereign, felt itself strong enough to 
give ordi^rs to the .sovereign. The sovereign naturally 
resisted, :is the Kaiser and the Tsar will resist in their 
turn ; but in this country the battle was fought and 
won in the seventeenth century. Since that time, 
with a few vacillations. Parliament has been the 
sovereign power.” 

Mr. Zimmern does not ignore that “a 
modern cabinet in fact is open to the 
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charge of being autocrac}" in a new guise.” 
“There are however powerful influences 
at work in the opf)osite (iireetion”, and 


we will conclude by saying with him that 
“the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

“Srkkrr.” 


MOUNT AIUI— THE OLYMPUS OF INDI V 
Hy Dk. Watts, m.ii., ij.s. (boudon). 

T he country of the Rajpoots is a wild, clone for Scotlaiul. Tod’s Annals of 
mountainous region, and the beetling Rajasthan, is a classic, and sets forth the 
cliffs, overhanging the rii)pling streams, amazing story of these great rulers, their 
arc crowned with the fortress-homes of ehivalry, their bravery and endurance, with 
the proud R.ajput chiefs, who.se ancestors completeness and skill. Every petty Rajput 



Dilwai'ii TcinpK*, Muuiit Abu ; In i'ronl ol the* Inner Shrine. 

have exercised sovereign t}' for ages. It is a chief, and every member of his family or 
land full of interest, and the records of clan, believes absolutely that he is of 
these mountain kings tell of inanj*^ a ancient, illustrious, and royal descent, and 
romance and tragedy. Rajputana is he bears himself as such. It is his blood 
fortunate in having a historian, who has and not the number of his acres, which 
done for that country what Scott has ennobles the Rajpoot, “He does not derive 
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his title from the land, but 
he pfives his name to the 
land. The State takes llu* 
name of the capital whicli 
is the residence and stroni;- 
lioldofthe chief, and the 
*^capilal takes the n.'inie oi' 
the chief vvlm founded it." 

The poorest Ka jpoot retains 
all the pride of his aiieest rv, 
and scorns to set his hand 
to the plou^li. But place 
him on horseback, with a 
lance in his hand, and he 
will prove liinisclf second 
to none in tlie field of 
battle. He is most at home 
in the desert and the 
mountain, and his life in 
these vast lands has en- 
abled him to maintfiin to 
this day those sficial and 
reli^i[ious institutions which 
make Kajputana one of 
the most interestiii)! and 
romantic spots in Iiidi?u 
To the west of the ran.ire 
known as the Aravallia, 

?t^there is an isolated peak, 
blown as Alount Abu, a 
wild, roekv reijion, and 
here are to lie loniid the 
headcpiarters of the Kaj- 
p u t a n a administration, 
ilere the British Kesident 
and numerous ajients trom 
the various native states 
have their residence and 
carry on the work of 
s^overri merit tlurin;^ the 
year. But a[)art from the 
tact that it is closely iden- 
tilied with such great . 
chiefs as Jolhpiir, Mewar, 

Alount Abu is of interest for two otlicr 
reasons. It is iLsed as a sanitarium lor 
European troops and as a liot weather 
station for civilians of tlic North; it also 
])ossesses what are proliably the liiiest 
specimens of Hindu marble carving it) be 
found in the country. It is now [lossible 
for the intending visitor to get to a place 
within seventeen miles liy train, and the 
rest of the journey can be eomjdeted, either 
in the mail tongas, with several changes ol 
horses on the way, or by motor ear in the 
season. It is an interesting journey, the 
first five or six miles through deliglitlul 



Ivlalioralc Marble Cal vill!.^ hiKv.ira Temple, Mrninl Abu. 

laipur scciicrv, with line views ol the wide valleys, 
and flic latter |>art through wide, rocky, 
counlrv, along a winding hill road, with 
precipitous sides. Not a little unnerving 
is the journey ill the mail tonga, for the 
liorses arc driven at a great pace, and 
round tlic corners one teels danger is lurk- 
ing. But it is surprising how very few 
aeculeiUs there are, for the drivers are 
skilful, and the horses jierfeetly aeiiuamted 
with the road. On reaching the plateau, 
which is fourteen miles long and four miles 
wide, tlie visitor obtains some glorious 
views of tlij surrounding hills, and the 
great vallevs, tour Ihousaud feet below. 
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Marble Ceiliiiir uf tlic Temple, xMouiit Aim 


From the heat of the plains to the cold ol 
the hills there is a great change, and need- 
less to say, welcome one. In the season 
there is no diiliculty about accoininodation, 
lor there are two well conducted hotels 
available lor visitors in addition to the 
Travellers^ Rest House, but in the cold 
weather it is well to write bcloreliand to 
the proprietors. Tlic town is small, but 
the visitor will lind abundant ojiportuiii- 
ties of making e-\cursions to the temples, 
and the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. The houses of the liiiglish residents 
and the Rajpoot Rajahs are built on the 
margin of the Gem Lake, a prjttv sheet of 
water amid delightlul surroundings, and 
studded with little islands. I-rom certain 
points it is ])ossibIe to obtain views of 
wild rocky scenery scarcely to be e(|nalled 
in India, while the sunsets are superb. 


But far surpassing 
anything in the vici- 
nity, from the point 
of view of the visitor 
interested in Indian 
workmanship a n d ^ 
arehitceture, are the ' 
ranioiis Dilwara Tem- 
l)les, marble shrines 
which prCvServe the 
highest ideals of pure 
Hindu arehitceture. At 
a point where a lovely 
valley begins to close 
on an enormous pla- 
teau of granite, stands, 
warm and glowing, a 
mass of white marble. 
It is the four sacred 
shrines, built nearly a 
tliousc'ind years ago 
by a merchant ])rince 
who sought in this 
way to' express his 
gratitude to God for 
his earthly success. 
The exterior is not 
jiarticula rly impress- 
ive but the interior is* 
overwhelming, for here 
is to be seen marble 
carving unecpialled 
ill any part of the 
world. The marble 
was not quarried from 
the mountain side, 
but was transported 
several hundred miles 
ana dragged Uj) the steep mountain 
by a patient race to whom a century 
is but a day. One cannot liut mar- 
vel how these huge blocks ol marble 
were ever brought to their destination, 
but there they are, and they have been 
worked upon by some exiiuisite workmen, 
the like of which are not to be found in 
India to-day. The more modern of these 
buildings is said to have taken fourteen 
years to build, and to have cost nearly a 
million and a quarter ])ouiids, in addition 
to six thousand pounds spent on levelling 
the hill on which it stands. The older, 
built by Vimala Sah, a merchant prince 
about A.D., is simpler and bolder. 

The principal object in the Jain temple is 
always the cell, lighted only from the door, 
in which there is a cross-legged seated 
figure of the saint to whom the temple is 
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dedicated. The cell ter- 
minates upwards in a 
sikra, or pyramidal spire- 
like root, most woncler- 
t’ully carved with a varie- 
^Ly of designs. This ligure 
IS carved in jet black 
marble, in deep contrast 
with the surrounding 
images which are in 
white marble. The ligure 
is rather over life-size, 
and huge gems glitter in 
its dark mass ; the, 'ex- 
pression of the face re- 
minds one of the great 
Huddha. Round t h e 
courtyard of the temple ,, 
are longcolonnades divid- 
ed into niches, each con- 
taining a divinity carved 
in white marble. There 
is a similarity in the 
general plan of the two 
main buildings, but there 
is a marvcilons variety 
of detail, in fact it is said 
that not two stones can 
itvie found with the .same 
decoration. There are 
long beams, st retelling 
from pillar to jrillar, sup- 
porting the roof, and 
these are relieved by curi- 
ous angular struts of 
white marble springing 
from the middle of the 
pillar up to the middle ol 
the beam. Words fail U) 
give any adecpiate des- 
cri])tion of the striking 
(|uality of w'orkinanship 
evident in every part of 
these temples, and even 
photographs tail to conve\' the charm of away into the cell, on to tiu* image of the 
the strueturc.Some ol the ])illars and shalts twenty-second ileilied saint, seated eross- 
are cx(|uisite in design and workmanship, legged and with firlded liaiids.” liaeli 
“The white cupolas rise like wivatlis of image has l he same expi'ession of (piiet and 
sea foam in the dawn.’' The temple relleets weariness. The Jain, that he inav obtain 
the religious ideas of the Jain \Y(»rshipper, salvation, iiiusi pass through eight births, 
which is to attain.vietory over all worldly and it is in the sjririt of patience, as shown 
desires, and so become divine. “He there- in the e.\pressi'ni on the face of the images, 
fore builds his tem|)le to shut out the lliat the Jain sets out oa his journey, 
garish day and to give cool, dark s|»accs It is not surprising to liiui that the wild 
shadowing forth the rest to which he region about .Mount Abu arc closely asso- 
looks forward. Me lillcd the windows elated with the (dd legendary history. The 
with marble tracery, through which the visitor may ramble along {lie rough foot- 
broken light falls, and a few lieanis fade paths to Achilghar where he will find 
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several other temples which hold a high 
place ill the alVcctioiis ol the people, who 
tell inaiiY interesting legends relating to 
them. The characUr of the country e.\- 
])lains the character of the people, and 
it is easy to understand something of the 
martial spirit of the Rajpoots *when one 


has visited this typical bit of their country. 
Aloiint Abu is full ot attractions, ajid every 
year large numbers ol weary ollieials and 
their families liiid their way to this delight- 
ful hill station where they nia\'’ escape for 
a while from the almost unbearable heat 
of the plains. 


Tllli KHCI()K\S CONYOCA'IdOX SPIiKCH 


ORD Ronaldshay, the Rector of the 
, Calcutta rniversily, has in his recent 
C(Ui vocation add less jiroiiounccd his 


opinion on the method of teaching in two 
subjects which are of vital importance to 
rniversity students. Me seems to be of 
opinion that the teaching 
c)f the masters of hhiglish 
literature is not of any 
practical use to the gradu- 
ate who is going to be 
a clerk in a mercantile 
oflice and so English 
should be taught in a 
business-like way to our 
c»)llcgc students whose 
mother-tongue is not Eng- 
lish. 1'hcrc is much to be 
saifl from his Lordship's 
jioint of view regardiuj^i' 
the study of archaic Eng- 
lish in Indian colleges, but 
it would be a sad day for 
Indian students to sink 
their ideal so low as to 
a ‘practical’ 
Ivngiish education in the 
sens(‘ of coiilining their 
studies to such books as 
will help them to succeed 
in the professions. The 
classics must always he 
read, not for securing any 
immediate gain, but for 
the sake of the noble ideas 
they breathe, and the ele- 
vating principles they up* 
hold and preach. They 
perform an essentially 
spiritual task, uplifting 
our minds, set in a narrow 
groove of routine in the 
midst of depressing en- 
vironments, and giving us 
beatific visions of the 
world as it is coming to 
be — a world which they 
help us to envisage and 
make real each in our own 
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humble sphere, to the extent of our 
capacity. Indeed every }2[rent literature— 
and English literature is certainly great 
—is rich in potentialities for the good of 
mankind. The master-minds who have 
gchoscn that language as the vehicle of 
their thoughts did not write with 
some temporary end in view or to 
achieve some narrow gain ; they wrote for 
all time, and posterity is their heir. The 
universal element in their writings over- 
comes all barriers of race and clime, and 
enables us to participate in, and profit by, 
their ideas. It would be a thousand pities 
if any huckerstcring spirit of practicality 
were to shut out the youth of India from 
these elevating sources of inspiration, and 
limit the range of their studies to books 
intended to teach them modern Ji)nglisli 
st^de only. O'U* graduates may find 
nothing better to do than accept a clerk- 
ship in ii mercantile firm, but our English 
education should surely be moulded on a 
higher pattern in which the needs of the 
office clerk will not he overlooked but will 
he stipplemeiiled and enriched by the re- 
f|niremeiits of the cultured citizen, which 
even an oiliee clerk would he all the better 

aiming heeonie. I n short, try to cure 
our defects of style by all metans, htil so 
long as English is considered as an es- 
sential jiart of oiir Pniversity eurrienlum, 
do not withdraw the rich draughts of 
generous Ivnglish literary wine from 
our thirsty lips and try to feed us on the 
])ure milk of the Inireaucralie word, of 
which onr blue hooks and trade reports 
luriiish such an inexhaustible supply, and 
thus reduce us all, in thought as well as in 
act, to one common sink of clerkly niedio- 
erity, withonl hope and without aspira- 
tion, the patient drudges of the administra- 
tive or the exploiting meehaiiism, so useful 
and yet so eflt te. 

We shall now deal at some length with 
His Excellency’s second .sugge.stion which 
was that Indian philosophy, instead of 
being reserved for the post-grad nale course, 
should be taught in the undergraduate 
classes, in as much most Indian students 
nre fond of that subject, as indeed befits a 
people who have always preferred abstract 
speculation to the realities of the material 
world. At present European systems of 
philosophy are taught to the n.A. students, 
this very naturally appCcirs to his Ex- 
cellency to be wrong as Indian philosophy 
not usually taught to European 


students, and from what he .says it would 
seem that the Sadler Commission is engag- 
ed in considering this (jiicstion. His Lord- 
ship was no doubt actuated by the best of 
motives in wishing to sulistitutc dige- 
nous lor occidental pluloso])hy in the earlier 
stages of the college course, hut we arc 
afraid that the change nia\" (juite possibly 
be a change for the worse. It is notour 
purpose lo deoi v the teaching of philoso- 
phy as an ojitiona! siiijeet, thoiigii l*ro- 
tessor j. A. Smith, who fills the chair of 
philosophy at t^xfonl, sums up the popular 
estimate ol it as Iblhnvs : 


“Pliilosoj 
il is saiilj 11 
wuni prolilL* 

' 111 : faiiti 
‘ij 111 


ny rate, has (so 
uiarv. ]ii (jpo.int.liii'r ns out- 
aiiil t'liipiv solutioas. Uc- 
■!>' l.»y coiiiii on i-onseiit been 
pj in'.il posiiiini aL I lie head of 


Nor do we intend to dwell on Comte’s 
celebrated law of Liie three stages, in which 
he propounded that tlie fheological or lie- 
titious stJige of social develojjment was 
followed by the meta[)hysieal or abstract 
stage, and was itself succeeded, since the 
days ol Eaeon ami Leseartes, hA” the 
seientifie or jiositive stage, and that “it is 
indeed very iiotieeahle how the most in- 
soluble Jjijestious -such as the inner nature 
of ohjeels i)V the origin aiul purpose of all 
phenomena— are precisely tliose which the 
liumaii mind proposes lo it>elf,in preference 
to all others, in its primitive state ; all 
really soluble problems Ijcing hioked upon 
as hardly worthy of serious tlunight.” 
(trail ting that the inlellcetiit'il diseijiline of 
philosophy is a very salutary training for 
the development of tlie human mind, can it 
he said that it has succeeded in its object 
among us — the students and nlunuii of our 
colleges? We are afraid not. India is so 
oppressed by the sense of perfection attain- 
ed 1,'y her ancient sages, that we apiiroach 
their study, not with an open mind, but 
with a reverential awe which efi’eetiially 
stifles all freedom of ihought in us. Jaimini 
and Kapila and Samkara (who is not even 
an ancient) are not merely propounders of 
new schools of thought, but are canonised, 
semi-divine saints, to (iiiestion the truth of 
whose teachings would be little short of 
impiety. Where religious predilection is 
thus allowed to eonluse our vision of truth, 
we arc not students seeking for light, but 
blind followers and slavish imitators. Our 
whole business is then confincrl to servile 
exegesis and futile attempts at reconcilia- 
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tion. \Ye forj^et that each of them in his 
day had something new to teach, some 
new synthesis of the old wisdom to make 
in order to briii" it up to date. They 
knew, in other words, with James Russell 
Lowell, that 

“New occasions teach new fhities ; Time makes 
ancient ;Tood uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Trutli.” 

Rut our modern orthodox commenta- 
tors have not even the modicum of origi- 
nality and the saving grace t)f sincerity 
whieii grivc their predecessors their best 
title to distinction, and so the student of 
Indian philosophv lias become barren in- 
deed. Indian philosophy, like everything 
else of purely Indian origin which fliad a 
brilliant past, has come to a dtad halt 
owing to the failure of its votaries to avail 
themselves of the wisdom which has 
grown and developed in other parts of the 
civilised world, since the days of its great- 
ness. A Brihaspati could declare that 
truth cannot be ascertained with the aid of 
the Shastras ahuic ; it is a sin not to allow 
reason a dominant voice in the search after 
truth. A \’arahamihira did not feel 
ashamed to <'onfess that truth should be 
learnt even from the MIecohas. l\ut we 
their successors have not the courage to 
look beyond Sayana and Kullukabhatta, 
who flourished in ejuite recent times. If wc 
shut our eyes to the efflorescence of philo- 
sophic wisdom in the west from Plato to 
Bergson, our failure to construct new in- 
digenous systems based on the old will be 
all the more pronounced. There is no fear 
that if we sit at the feet of the West to 
learn something from its philosophy, our 
Indian ‘illumination’ of the future will lose 
its distinctive character. 

Xo : it will always be coloured by 
India’s clianieteristic* culture, only it will 
become richer, more conipreliensive, and 
hence more true. We arc fond of calling 
Western philosophy materialistic, but wc 
may read as much of idealism as we please 
in Berkeley and Hegel. But generally 
speaking, even while beating its wings 
against Binpyrean heights. Western philo- 
sophy is true to the kindred spirits of heaven 
and home, and does not lose its firm tread 
on the ground, when its wings are clapped 
and it returns once more to mother Earth. 
Will it be denied that Western philosophy 
has always laid more emphasisjon the 
ethical aspect of human relations than the 


Eastern ? We do not forget that insist- 
ence on purity has always formed a promi- 
nent feature of our philosophy, but has not 
that purity often been of a ceremonial and 
mechanical character ? We know that the 

quest of the Brahman is introduc- .« 

ed in the aphorism with a word denoting 

‘after this* [w], and this is made by the 
commentator to cover a prolonged course 
of spiritual training which is laid down as 
the sine qiui non of approaching the study 
of the Vecianta philosophy. But such ques- 
tions of spiritual growth are lost in the 
immensity of its pantheistic abstractions, 
the result of which is the total confusion of 
the practical distinction between what is 
ethically good and ethically bad, as is 
everywhere the case in the I’uranas. The 
type of the liiiropean pantheist is Spinoza, 
the God-intoxicated Jew. Kant’s strident 
voice declared two things as what impress- 
ed him most in the Universe— the starry 
heavens above, and the still small voice of 
conscience within. The categorical im- 
perative is not so imperious in its demands 
on the tolerant and polytheistic East. 
Phih)sophy, soaring in the rarefied atmos- ^ 
phere of first i)rineiples, should teach uLfr 
not to accept the highest things of the 
mind on trust, but in India it has taught 
us to pin our faith to the fatalistic doctrine 
of Karma, and has taken away all incen- 
tive to action by promising rich rewards 
in after life, thanks to the doctrine of 
nietcmpsjxhosis ; and by preaching the 
doctrine of illusion it has accentuated our 
natural aversion to the realities of exist- 
ence. Rammolian Roy who found a pere- 
nnial source of inspiration in the Ve- 
danta, knew the dangers of its practical 
application by the tradition-ridden un- 
reasoning multitude of India, and he op- 
posed the encouragement of Ved antic 
teaching by the (lOYcrument on this ac- 
count. 

“XcilluT I’nii iiiiioh iinprovement arise from such 
siieculations as the following; which arc the themes 
sujjgesteil hy the Vcilaiila—in what manner is the 
soul absorljcil in the Deity ? Whiit relations does it 
bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths be fitted 
to be better members of society by the Vedantic doc- 
trines which leach them to believe that all visible 
thinjzs have no real existence, that as father, brother, 
&c., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve 
no real affection, and therefore the sooner we escape 
from them and leave the world the better.” 

The Nirvana or Sunyabada of Buddhism 
and the emancipation of the Samkhya arc 
both grounded on a thoroughgoing con- 
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viction that the world is vanity of vanities, 
and that the whole world travails and 
groans together in pain. Instead of turn- 
ing us into out-and-out pessimists, as such 
teachings have done in India, and filling us 
with a longing for release frdm the tedium 
the Greek and Mahomedan histo- 
rians agree on the prevalence ot suicide 
among Hindu gymnosophists and devotees 
—they should, properly understood, have 
infused us with a generous enthusiasm of 
Humanity, as in the West. Western philo- 
sophy, is, if I may say so, more virile and 
its teachers are more disposed to stand on 
their own legs, instead of allowing them- 
selves to be obsessed by authority. A 
solitary Hartmann or Schopenhauer may 
advocate a pessimistic inactivity, but such 
teaching docs not take root there ; 
Nietzsche’s philosophy which identified 
Christian morality with slaYe-raoralit}^ 
and has its Indian equivalent in the Tan- 
trie cult of Virachara, had a temporary 
vogue owing to political reasons and is 
•likely to be as much undervalued alter the 
war as it was overvalued before it ; but 
the humanitarian idealism of Comte, based 
on a profound appreciation of Catholic 
.’^loralit^', has always held the ground in 
modern Europe, and will increase in in- 
fluence when the post-war problems come 
up for solution. Progress is the watchword 
of this philosophy, and it regards this 
as the best of all possible worlds. It 
is no wonder therefore that the West 
advances, while \vc, so tar as we remain 
unaffected by the western spirit, remain 
stationary. Is it not desirai3le that the 
student ot Oriental philosophy should 
correct his natural tendency towards 
speculative, and let us sa\»^ barren abstrac- 
tion, by getting acquainU'il with the more 
virile, rationalistic and humanitarian 
philosophy of the West ? 

This seems fall the more desirable when 
wc consider that there is something in our 
blood which makes u-* totally averse to 
change, both in our social ;ind in our 
mental outlook. The restraints of con- 
servatism, within due limits, no doubt 
constitute a healthy check on social 
license, but human beings are in the mass 
so constituted everywhere that what they 
are used to, are, for that reason and no 
other, pleasant to them, and any change 
from this customary order of things they 
regard with dread and abhorrence. But 


as the author of ^^Conservatism'* in the 
Home University Library says : 

**Proj<ress whether in science or in the arts of 
Governmeiit or in social life requires a certain readi- 
ness to ffo beyond experience and to try novelties.” 

And what is it which makes us distrust* 
ful of novelties ? 

“They frighten and irritate, they fatigue and 
perplex those who for the first time seek to under- 
stand them. Human nature shrinks from them 

and is wearied them As men try to perceive 

and judge a new plan, the effort tires and over- 
masters their powers. The faculties of judgment 
and discernment ache within them. Why depart 
from the known which is safe to the unknown which 
may be dangerous ? None would be so mad as to 
run the risk without much search and scrutiny. And 
this means perplexity, clTort, confusion of mind, 
weariness. Why not let it alone ? Why be weary 
instead of at rest ?'* 

These arguments in favour of quiescence 
appeal to our Oriental mind with a force 
which even the most hidebound con- 
servative in the West can scarcely appre- 
ciate. In only one direction-all-important 
though it be — have we, hitherto, succeeded 
in preparing ourselves for a change— we 
mean the region of politics. Here, 
fortunately, our outlook has been entirely 
transformed and wc are no longer satisfied 
with things as they are. But as J. S. 
Mill, in his essay on Liberty, which is the 
go.spel of all political reformers, said long 
ago : 

“Protection against the tyranny of the Miigistrate 
is net enough ; there needs protection also against 
the tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling 

and he says truly enough, that social 
tyranny is more formidable than many 
kinds of political oppression, since, though 
not usually upheld by such extreme 
penalties, it leaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul 
itself. How far oiir educated countrymen 
are obsessed by the superstitions of the 
society around them, and by the teachings 
of anything which passes by the name of 
Shnstra, even he who runs may read. Of all 
the sources of human knovvledge defined by 
their philosophers, e,g.f direct perception 
through the senses, inference, trustworthy 
testimony, andanalogy, they have the least 
faith in the first. Within the last month 
or two, the writer has come across some 
conspicuous instances which majr be cited 
as specimens of an attitude of mind and a 
habit of thinking which have so enslaved 
our intellect that it makes original think- 
ing and creative effort all but impossible 
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amongst us. An M. A. in Science within 
the writer’s knowledge is fond of airing his 
conviction that the miraculous and puerile 
traditions which have gathered round a 
local deity within the last century are all 
absolutely true, down to the minutest de- 
tail ; fortunately he does not carry his con- 
viction into the profession he practices, in 
which he has to weigh evidence on strictly 
logical principles, or it would have gone 
hard with him. Another M. A. in science, 
a much more cultured person all round, 
was sincerely alarmed at the involuntary 
spasms of his left eye as indicating a com- 
ing misfortune. A third group of educated 
persons, acute lawyers, appeared to be 
thoroughly convineed, in the teeth of 
quotations from the scriptures themselves, 
that the longevity of men in the Yedic age 
extended to a miHenium, since it is so 
stated in the Puranas ; they knew just 
enough of the higher criticism to be able to 
say in justification of their position that 
the contrary texts must be subsequent 
interpolations. Another M. A. in philo- 
sophy used to regale the writer with 
the scriptural evidence in favour of the 
Kshatriya origin of Kayasthas, but felt 
really annoyed when the same arguments 
were employed to justify the elevation of 
the Sudras. A fifth, this time a graduate 
with mathematics as his specialty, drew 
such a sharp line of demarcation between 
what is written in Sanskrit books of toler- 
able antiquity and all modern productions, 
that he was constitutionally incapable of 
understanding the rational method of his- 
torical criticism. And both the philosopher 
and the mathematician had a brilliant 
university career, and now occupy res- 
pectable positions in life. 

The instances here cited are by no 
means exceptional ; on the contrary, they 
are quite common, and the most con- 
vincing proof that this is so lies in the fact 
that among the educated classes of the 
place such a mental temperament not only 
passes without adverse comment of any 
sort, but evokes a lively sympathy. It is 
commonly regarded as a sign of sanity of 
outlook and is held up to admiration as 
an example of how one can keep his head 
cool even under the demoralising and 
denationalising influence of foreign educa- 
tion. This perversion of intellectual values 
is, we must admil with regret, more 
marked since the Swadeshi cult became 
popular and infused us with a blind 


admiration for our past. It seems to be 
an article of faith with the majority of our 
educated young men that India, in the 
*past, reached the acme of civilisation in 
every sphere of life, and any improvement 
upon the success attained by her in the 
days of her greatness is regarded as simply 
unthinkable. The moral which follows 
from such a misreading of our past history 
and culture is that all that we have to do 
is to cultivate just those ideas and follow 
precisely those methods which were in 
vogue among our ancient sages, without 
addition or alteration of any kind. 
Alacaulay, in his History of England, 
could speak thus of the early history of 
his country : 

“Nothing in the early existence of Unt.-iin indicated 
the greatness which she was destined to attain. 
Her inli.-ibitant^ when first they became known to 
the Tyrian mariners, were little superior to the 
natives of the Sandwich islands.” 

Times without number we have been 
told by Englishmea themselves, that India 
had a hoary civilisation when the people 
of En'dand were painted nrborial savages, 
and this has formed the peroration ot 
many of our patriotic speeches. It never 
struck ns, however, that Macaulajr amtt 
his countrymen could thus speak ol then 
country without loss of self-respect because 
they were confident that their present 
nre-eminence in civilisation was beyond 
dispute. Is it because we are so poor 

now in all the elements of national great- 
ness that we hold such exaggerated notions 
of our past achievements ? But it seems 
to us that it is quite easy to evoke national 
vanity, and if such vanity makes us not 
merely indulgent critics but admiring 
imitators of the outworn creeds and 
customs, superstitions and prejudices, 
which have hampered our progress imt a 
little and retarded our transition from 
incdireval to modern ways o' 3 
thought, then it must bi admitted, that 
the grand old name of ‘Swadeshi has 

indeed been soiled by ignoble use. 

Since many of our students of science 
and philosophy and those accustomed by 
their forensic training to sift evidence 
in accordance with the canons of log*®, 
are so unwilling to exercise their reason- 
ing faculty in elementary “atters ot 
practical concern, we may,, we thinx, 
very well say that there is 
so to speik, in the very atmosphere 
of this ancient land which makes u 
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slaves to custom ^ and tradition, and 
averse to change in any shape or form. 
That being so, does it seem desirable, that 
Indian philosophy, whatever its efficacy 
in the abstract regions of thought, should 
*fbrni the daily pabulum of immature 
youths, bred and bortf in an atmosphere 
of blind intellectual submission, and al- 
ready too prone to take things on autho- 
rity instead of exercising their own judg- 
ment on any matter which vitally affects 
their life ? To us it appears that in the 
present stage of India’s development, a 
more active concern in the methods of 
pragmatical and practical development 
and success is much more urgently called 
tor than a speculative interest in ab- 
struse metaphysical doctrines which, if 
not the cause, has at least been the con- 
comitant of our downfall from the glorious 
position which we once occupied among 
the nations. To raise the cry of material- 
ism whenever such a position is asserted 
or maintained is to raise a ffilsc issue. The 
fine flower of spiritual vision does not find 
the poor soil of India congenial to its 
growth. We doubt if a book like Ralph 
^ Waldo Trine’s ’In Tune with the Infinite’ 
t#ould, in modern India, sell by the million 
as it has in America. The elementary needs 
of the animal in man must he satisfied be- 
fore he can learn to care for the things of 
the spirit. And in a country where half 
the people do not know, year in and year 
out, what it is to have a full meal, the 
most compelling problem undoubtedlj'’ lies 
in the socio-economic sphere, and the 
majority of our educated countrymen 
would find this, and not any system of 
philosophic individualism which is so sus- 
ceptible of degenerating into mere selfish- 
ness, to be the most fruitful field for the 
satisfaction of their spiritual and humani- 
tarian ideals. 

Dr. James Lindsay, in his Studies in 
European Philosophy^ has a chapter on 
the place and worth of Oriental philosophy 
in which he puts in a sober and sympathe- 
tic plea for the study of Indian philosophy. 

> He seems to be of opinion that Dr. E. 
Caird did not do full justice to it when he 
said that “the thought of India, though 
often subtle and profound, is unmethodical” 
and does “not conduce to distinct and 
adequate thinking.” At the same time 
pr. Lindsay thinks that philosophy which 
IS the fairest flower of universal human 
reason is too closely connected with 


religion in India to deserve the name in its 
full sense. He says 

Beautiful is the way, in which Nature appeals to 
the Hindu mind as God's image, the abode within 
whose beauty and sweetness the Iiiimaneut Spirit 
dwells. But it is, to Western thought, not so wise, 
as might he wished, that Hindu philosophers have 
not thought more highly of objective existence and the 
world of appearances. Hence we see India present 
too many phenomena of world-ilight and pessimistic 
world'Conceplions. The importance ot maintaining 
right basic rcligio-pliilosophical conceptions has been 
impressively tau|;liL the world by these philosophers. 
The fatal onc-sidedness of Hrahmaiiic monism has 
found its nemesis in the dualism, asceticism, pessim- 
ism, and political dependence of the Hindu nations. 

Before concluding, we think it proper to 
guard tigainst possible misunderstanding 
by saying that in all that we have written 
above it is not our intention to suggest 
that students in our colleges should not 
stUily Indian philosophy. On the contrary, 
ill our opinion they should certainly go 
through a course of such study in their 
advanced classes, when their mind is fully 
prepared to grasp it in all its bearings by 
a preliminary study of western science and 
logic and philosophy, so that they may 
carry with them some corrective for the 
enervating effect which oriental philosophy 
usually has upon Indian minds, naturally 
somewhat prone to inaction. It is the 
duty of every Indian to know something 
of his great heritage of culture, and with- 
out the study of Indian philosophy that 
culture cannot be acquired. Besides, in the 
region of abstract thought, no other philo- 
sophical system is so habitually free from 
conventional limitations on discussion as 
to the origin of the Uidverse and its 
Creator. Pantheism, Monism, Dualism, 
and Atheism,— all rival theories have fair 
field and no favour. Rightly understood, 
a study of the Vedanta and the IJpanishads 
stiffens moral character and purifies and 
elevates human conduct, as foreign philo- 
sophers like Schopenhauer, Paul Deussen, 
Max Muller, and Indian reformers from 
the days of Raja Rammohun Roy down- 
wards have all admitted. But such correct 
appreciation can only be expected of 
mature students, who have already been 
through the chastening discipline of west- 
ern science and philosophy, and a com- 
parative study of history. A belief in the 
unity of the individual self with the Uni- 
versal Self will make them eager to offer 
themselves up to the service of Humanity— 
the God in Man— and a conviction of the 
miseries of existence will inspire them with 
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a burniiig enthusiasm for ameliorating the 
condition of man here on earth, instead of 
making them eager to retire on the hills to 
meditate on their release, or turning them 
into self-satisfied ^ Pecksniffs who talk 
proudly of India’s indifference to material 
prosperity but do nothing to further her 
spiritual welfare beyond following the 
existing degraded social code to the ex- 
tent that suits them. 

One by one, all the world over, the 
shackles which bound mankind in chains 
are dropping, not only in the realm of 
practical politics, but equally in the more 
potent realm of thought. Kussia has 
not only thrown off the incubus of 
Tsardom, but almost simultaneously 
she has dethroned the orthodox Greek 
Church, the least enlightened form of Chris- 
tianit}’', from the high pedestal it occupied, 
permeating and pervading the life of the 
simple nioujik with superstitions so gross 
and abject that there was scarecl3^ any 
hope for the light of reason, and there- 
fore of progress, to penetrate into the dark 
recesses of his poverty-stricken home. Shall 
it be said of the educated young men of Ben- 


gal, the motto of whose alma mater is the 
advancement of learning, that with every 
means of learning the best that is known 
and thought in the world at their disposal, 
they intentionajly shut out the light, and 
preferred to grope along the lines of leasts 
resistance, without iallowing their reasoned 
convictions the opportunity of issuing into 
fruitful practice, lest the effort prove too 
painful to their minds and bring them 
into conflict with established usage ? 
And have we considered the penalty we 
have to pay, in the domain of original 
thinking and progressive endeavour, if we 
confine our thought to the groove fixed 
for it by custom and social convention ? 
If we have not the courage to look for 
truth beyond the four corners of our 
hoary philosophy’, we can never hope to 
rise from our present intellectual torpor, 
and the dream of a renascent India shaking 
her mighty locks and looking forward to 
a future as brilliant as her past will then 
remain a mere patriotic fancy' for all time 
to come. 

A Hindi; Mastkk of Arts. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

By Rablndranatu Tagore. 


Nikhil’s Story. 

1 WAS never self-conscious. But now-a- 
days I often try to take an outside 
view,— to see myself as Bimal sees me. 
What a dismally solemn picture it makes, 
my habit of taking things too seriously ! 

Better, surely, to laugh away the world 
than flood it with tears. That is, in fact, 
how the world gets on. We relish our 
food and rest, only because we can dismiss 
the sorrows scattered everywhere, both 
at home and outside, as so many shadow's. 
Should we have taken them as true, even 
for a moment, where w’ould have been 
our appetite, our sleep ? 

Oh, but I cannot dismiss myself as one 
of these shadows, and so lies the load of 
my sorrow eternally heavy on the heart 
of my world. Hence this gravity, these 
tears ! 


Alas, miserable creature, why not stand 
out aloof in the highway of the universe, 
and feel yourself to be part of the all ? In 
the midst of the immense, age-long, con- 
course of humanity', what is Bimal to 
you ? Your wife ? What is a wife ? A 
bubble of a name blown big with your 
own breath, so carefully guarded night 
and day, yet ready to burst at the prick 
of any outside pin. 

My wife, and so, forsooth, my very 
own ! If she says : no, I am myself ; am 
I to reply : how can that be, arc you not 
mine ? 

“My wife”— does that amount to an 
argument, much less the truth ? Can 
one imprison a whole personality within 
that name ? 

My wife ! Have I not cherished in this 
little, word all that is purest and sweetest 
in my life, never for a moment letting it 
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down from within my bosom to the dust ? 
What incense of worship, what music of 
passion, what flowers of my spring and 
of my autumn have I not offered up at 
its shrine ? What if, like a toy paper-boat, 
she be swept along into the muddy waters 
of the gutter ; would I not also . . . ? 

There it goes again, my incorrigible 
solemnity ! Why muddy ? What gutter ? 
Names called in a fit of jealousy do not 
change the facts of the world. " If Bimal 
is not mine, she is not ; and no fuming, or 
fretting, or arguing will serve to prove that 
she is. What if iny heart is breaking- 
let it break ! That will not make the world 
bankrupt, nor even me ; for man is so 
much greater than the things he loses in 
this life. The very ocean of tears has its 
other shore, else none would have even 
wept. 

But then there is Society to be consider- 
ed .. . which let Society consider ! If I 
weep it is for myself, not for Society. If 
Bimal should say she is not mine, what 
care I where my Society wife may be,— for 
then I am effectually out of it. 

My master passed through my room 
^just now and, with his hand on my 
^ •ilioulder, said : “Get away to bed, Nikhil, 
the night is far advanced.^* 

The fact is, it has become so difficult for 
me to go to bed till late, till Bimal is fast 
asleep. In the day-time we meet, and even 
converse,— but what am I to say when we 
arc alone together, in the silence of the 
night ?— so ashamed do I feel in mind 
and body. 

‘*How is it. Sir, you have not 3 ^ct re- 
tired ?*' I asked in my turn. 

My master smiled a little as he left me, 
saying : “My sleeping da^fs are over. I 
have now attained the waking agc.“ 

I had written thus far, and was about 
to rise to go off bed wards, when, through 
the window before me, I saw the heavy 
pall of July cloud suddenly part a little, 
and a big star shine through. It seemed 
to say to me: dreamland ties are made, and 
dreamland ties are broken, but I am here 
for ever— the everlasting lamp of the 
bridal night. 

All at once my heart was full with the 
thought that my Eternal Dove was stead- 
fastly waiting for me through the ages, 
behind the veil of material things. 
Through many a life, in many a mirror 
have I seen her image,— broken mirrors, 
crooked mirrors, dusty mirrors. When- 


ever I have sought to make the mirror my 
very own, and shut it up within my box, 

1 have lost sight of the image. But what 
of that ? Wliat have I to do with the 
mirror, or even the image ? 

“What childish cajolery of self-decep- 
tion !'’ mocks some devil from his dark 
corner. But then the child in us needs 
must be pacified. And the thousands, the 
millions of these children, with their 
millions of cries,— can it be that all this 
multitude is quieted with only a lie ? No, 
my eternal love cannot deceive me, for 
she is true. 

She is true, and that, is why I have 
seen her, and shall see her, so often, 
even in my mistakes, even through the 
thickest mist ol tears. I have seen and 
lost her in the crowd of life’s market place, 
and found her again ; and I shall find her 
once more when I have escaped through 
the loop-hole of death. U Cruel ! play with 
me no longer. If I have failed to track 
you, by the marks of your footsteps on the 
way, b}’- the scent of your tresses lingering 
in the air, for that make me not weep for 
ever. The unveiled star tells me not to 
fear,— that which is eternal must always 
be there ! 

As the gong of the watch rang out, 
sounding the hour of two, niy second 
sister-in-law came into the room. “O 
brother dear, whatever are you doing?” 
she cried. “For pity’s sake go to bed and 
stop worrying so. I cannot bear to look 
on the thing your face has become.” Tears 
welled up in her eyes and overflowed as 
she entreated me thus. 

1 could not utter a word, but took the 
dust of her feet, as I went off to bed. 

Bimal.v’s StorV. 

( 1 ) 

At first I suspected nothing, feared 
nothing ; I simply felt dedicated to my 
country. What a stupendous joy there 
was in this unquestioning surrender. 
Verily had I realised how in thoroughness 
of self-destruction man can find supreme 
bliss ! 

For aught I know, this frenzy of mine 
might have come to a gradual, natural end. 
But Sandip Babu would not have it so, he 
would insist on revealing himself. The 
tone of his voice became as intimate as a 
touch, every look flung itself on its knees 
in beggary. And through it all there 
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burned a passion which in its violence 
made as though it would tear me up by the 
roots, drag me along by the hair. 

I will not shirk the truth. This cata- 
clysmal desire drew me by day and by 
night. How terribly alluring seemed my 
impending fate, how shameful, how fearful 
withal ! 

Then there was my overpowering 
curiosity, to which theve seemed no limit. 
He of whom I knew but little, who never 
could assuredly be mine, whose youth 
glowed so vigorously in a hundred points 
of flame — oh, the mystery of his seething 
passions, so immense, so tumultuous ! The 
distant sea, of which 1 had only heard tell, 
had in one hungry wave swept over all 
intervening obstacles and dashed itself in 
foam at my feet, where 1 sat scrubbing my 
pots and pans beside my domestic pond. 

I began with a feeling of worship, but 
that was soon washed away. I ceased 
even to respect Sandip, on the contrary, 1 
began to look down upon him. Ncvcrthc- 
less this flesh-and-blood lute of mine, 
fashioned with ray feeling and fancy, found 
in him a master-player. What though I 
shrank from his touch, and even came to 
loathe the lute itself, its music was conjur- 
ed up, all the same. 

I must admit that there was something 
in me which . . . what shall I say ? . . . 
which makes me wish I could have died I 

One day my second sister-in-law remarked 
with a cutting laugh : “Oh, our hospitable 
Junior Rani I Her guest absolutely will not 
budge. In our time there used to be guests, 
too, but they had not such lavish looking 
after,— we were so absurdly taken up with 
our husbands. Our poor brother is paying 
the penalty of being born too modern. lie 
should have come as a guest if he wanted 
to stay. Now it looks as if his time is up ! 

O Junior Ogress! Do your glances never 
by any chance fall on his agonised face ?” 

But these sarcasms could not touch me, 
for I knew that these women had it not in 
them to understand the nature of the Cause 
of my devotion. 1 was then wrapped 
in a protecting tissue of the exaltation of 
sacrifice, through which such shafts were 
powerless to reach and shame me. . . . 

For some time all talk of the country’s 
cause has been dropped. Our conversa- 
tion now-a-days is full of modern sex-prob- 
lems, and various other matters, with a 
sprinkling of poetry, both old Vaishnava 
and modern English, accompanied by a 


running undertone of melody, low down 
in the bass, such as I have never in my life 
heard before, which seems to me to sound 
the true manly note, the note of power. 

Then came a day when all cover was 
gone. There was no longer even the pretence 
of a reason why Sandip Babu should linger 
on, or why I should have tetc-a-tetes with 
him every now and then. I felt thoroughly 
vexed with myself ; with my second sister- 
in-law ; with the ways of the world ; and 
1 vowed 1 would never again go to the 
outer apartments, not if I were to die 
for it ! 

For two whole days I did not stir out. 
Then, for the first time, did 1 discover how 
far 1 hc'id travelled. My life felt utterly 
tasteless. Whatever I touched 1 wan tea 
to thrust away. I felt myself waiting, 
from the hairs of my head to the nails of 
my toes, waiting for something, someone ; 
my blood kept tingling with some expecta- 
tion. ^ 

I tried busying myself with extra work. 
The bedroom floor was clean enough but I 
insisted on its being scrubbed over again 
under my eyes. Things were arranged in 
the cabinets in one kind of order, I pulled 
them all out and rearranged them in dl 
diftcrent way. 1 found no time that after- 
noon even to do up my hair ; I hurriedly 
tied it into a loose knot, and went and 
worried everybody, fussing about the store 
room. The stores seemed short and pilfering 
must have been going on of late, but 1 
could not muster up the courage to take 
any particular person to task, for might 
not the thought have crossed somebody’s 
mind : “Where were your eyes all these 
days !’’ 

In short, 1 behaved that day as one 
possessed. The next day I tried to do 
some reading. What I read I have no 
idea, but after a spell of tibscnt-mindcdncss 
I found I had wandered away, book in 
hand, along the passage leading towards 
the outer apartments, and was standing by 
a window looking out upon the verandah 
running along the row of rooms on the 
opposite side of the quadrangle. One 
of these rooms, I felt, had crossed over to 
another shore, and the ferry had ceased 
to ply. I felt like the ghost of my day- 
before-yesterday’s self, doomed to remain 
where I was, and yet not really there, 
blankly looking out for ever. 

As 1 stood there, I saw Sandip come out 
of his room into the verandah, a news- 
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paper in his hand. 1 could see that he 
looked extraordinarily disturbed. The 
courtyard, the railings, in front, seemed 
to rouse his wrath. He flung aw'ay his 
newspaper with a gesture which seemed 
to want to rend the space before him. i 

I felt I could no longer keep my vow. 

1 was about to move on towards the 
sitting room, .when 1 found my second 
sister-indaw behind me. “O lord, this beats 
everything she ejaculated, as she glided 
away. I could not proceed to the outer 
apartments. 

The next morning when my maid came 
calling : ’‘Oli, Rani mother, it is getting 
late for giving out the stores,’' I flung the 
keys to her saying : “Tell Harirnati to 
sec to it,” and went on with some 
embroidery of English pattern on which 
1 was engaged, seated near the window. 

Then came a servant with a letter. 
“From Sandip Bahu,” said he. What un- 
bounded boldness I, What must the mes- 
senger have thought ? There was a tremor 
within my breast as I opened the envelope. 
There was no address on the letter, only 
the words : An urgent mutter— touching 
^thecuuse. Sandip, 

Oh bother the embroidery ! 1 was up 
on my feet, giving a touch or two to my 
hair by the mirror. 1 kept the sari 1 had 
on, changing only my jacket ; for one of 
my jackets had associations. . . . 

I had to pass through one of the veran- 
dahs, where my second sister-in-law sat, 
betel-nut slicing, of a morning. I refused 
to feel awkward. ‘ Whither away. Junior 
kani ?’’ she cried. 

“To the sitting room outside.” 

“So early ! A matinee, eh ?” 

And, as 1 passed on without further 
reply, she hummed after me a naughty 
song. 

( 2 ) 

When I entered the sitting room I found 
Sandip immersed in an illustrated catalogue 
of British Academy pictures, with his back 
to the door. I knew he could hear my 
footsteps as I went up the room, but he 
pretended not to, and kept his eyes on the 
book, 

I dreaded his Art talks, for I could 
not overcome my delicacy about the 
pictures he talked of, and the things he said, 
and had much ado in putting on an air of 
over-done insensibility to hide my qualms. 
So, I was almost on the point of retracing 


my steps, when with a deep sigh, Sandip 
raised his eyes, and affected to be startled 
at the sight of me. “Ah, you have come !” 
he said. 

In his words, in his tone, in his eyes, 
there was a world of suppressed reproach, 
as if the claims he had acquired over me 
made my absence, even for these two or 
three days, a grievous wrong. 1 knew this 
attitude was an insult to me, but, alas, I 
had not the power to resent it. 

I made no reply, but though I was look- 
ing another way, I could not help feeling 
that Sandip’s plaintive gaze had planted 
itself right on my face, and would take no 
denial. I did so wish he would say some- 
thing, so that I could shelter myself behind 
his words. I cannot tell how long this 
went on, but at last 1 could stand it no 
longer. “What is this matter,” I asked, 
“you arc wanting to tell me of ?” 

Sandip again affected to start as he 
said : “Must there always be some 
matter ? Is friendship by itself a crime ? 
Oh, Queen Bee, that you should make so 
light of the greatest thing on earth ! Is 
the heart’s worship to be shut out like a 
stray cur ?” 

There was again that tremor within me. 
I could feel the crisis coming, too importu- 
nate to be put off. Joy and fcar struggled 
fertile mastery. \YouId my shoulders, I 
wondered, be broad enough to stand its 
shock, or would it not leave me over- 
thrown, with my face in the dust ? 

I was trembling all over. Steadying my- 
self with an heroic effort I repeated : “You 
summoned me for something touching the 
cause, so 1 have left my household duties 
to attend to it.” 

“That is just what I was trying to 
explain,” he said with a dry laugh. “Do 
you not know that I come to worship ? 
Have I not told 3^011 that in j^ou 1 visualise 
the Shakti of our land ? Geography 
alone is not the truth. No one can give 
up his life for a map ! When I sec you 
before me, then only do I realise how lovely, 
how dear my country is. When you have 
anointed me with your own hands, then 
shall 1 know I have the sanction of my 
country ; and if, with that in my heart, 1 
fall fighting, it shall not be on the dust of 
some map-made land, but on a lovingly 
spread skirt— do you know what kind of 
skirt ?— like that of the earthen-red sari you 
wore the other day, with a broad blood-red 
border. Can I ever forget it? Such are 
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the visions which give vigour to life, iov 
to death !” 

Sandip's eyes took fire as he went on, 
but whether it was the fire of worship’ 
or of passion, I could not tell. 1 was 
reminded of the day when 1 first heard 
him speak, when 1 could not be sure 
whether lie was a person or but fire 
personified. 

I had not the power to utter a word. 
I was in terror lest he should forget himself 
and take me by the hand, for he shook 
like a palpit£iting flame, his eyes showered 
scorching sparks on me. 

“Are you forever determined,** he cried 
after a pause, “to make gods of your 
petty household duties,— you who have 
it in you to send us to life or to death ? 
Is this power of yours to be kept veiled 
in a zenana? Cast away all false shame, 
I pray you, snap your fingers at the 
whispering around. Take your plunge 
to-day into the freedom outside.** 

When in • Sandip*s appeals his worship 
of the country gets to be subtly inter- 
woven with his worship of me, then docs 
my blood dance indeed, and the barriers 
of my hesitation totter. His talks about 
Art and Sex, his distinctions between Real 
and Unreal, had but clogged my attempts 
at response with some revolting nastiness. 
This now glowed again into a brilliance 
before which my repugnance faded away. 

I felt that my resplendent womanhood 
made me indeed a goddess. 

All of a sudden my maid Klicma rushed 
into the room, dishevelled. “Give me my 
wages and let me go,** she screamed. 
“Never in all my life have 1 been so . . . ** 
The rest of her speech was drowned in 
sobs. 

“What is the matter ?** 

Thako, the Second Rani's maid, it 
appeared, had for no rhyme or reason 
reviled her in unmeasured terms. She was 
in such a state, it was no manner of use 
trying to pacify her by saying I would 
look into the matter afterwards. 

The slime that lay beneath the lotus 
bank of womanhood showed up. Rather 
than allow Sandip a prolonged vision of 
it, I had to hurry back within. 

(3) 

My second sister-in-law was absorbed 
in her betel-nuts, the suspicion of a smile 
playing about her lips, as if nothing 
untoward had happened. She was still 
humming the same song. 
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“Why has your ThakO been calling poor 
Khenia names ?** I complained. 

“Indeed ? The wretch I I will have her 
broomed out of the house. What a shame 
to spoil your morning out like this ! As for 
Kliema, where arc the hussy’s manners 
to go and disturb you when you are*^ 
engaged ? Anyhow, Junior Rani, dont you 
worry yourself with these domestic 
squabbles, leave them to me, and return 
to your pal.*’ 

How suddenly the wind in the sails of 
our mind veers round ! This going to meet 
Sandip outside seemed, in the light of the 
zenana code, such an extraordinarily 
out of-the-way thing to do, that I went 
off to my own room, at a loss for a reply. 

I knew this was the Second Rani’s doing, 
that she had egged her maid on to contrive 
this scene. But I had brought myself to 
such an unstable poise, I dared not have 
m 3 ^ fling. 

Wh 3 % it was only Hie other day that I 
found I could not ke^j^up to the last the 
unbending hauteur with which I had 
demanded from my husband the dismissal 
of the man, Nanku. 1 felt suddenly abashed 
when the Second Rani came up and said : 
“It is really all m}'- fault, brother. We ar^if 
old-fashioned folk, and I did not quite like 
the wa>s of your Sandip Babu, so 1 only 
told the guard . . . but how was I to know 
that our Junior Rani would take this as an 
insult— I thought it would be the other 
way about ! Just my incorrigible silli- 
ness !** 

The thing which seems so glorious when 
viewed from the heights of the country’s 
cause, stirs up so muddily when seen from 
the bottom. One begins by getting angry, 
and then feels disgusted. 

I shut m 3 \sclf into my room, sitting by 
the window, thinking how easy life would 
be if only one could keep in harmony with 
one’s surroundings. Ilow simply the 
Second Rani sits in her veraiuhih with her 
betel-nuts, and how inaccessible to me 
has become my natural seat beside my 
daily duties ! Where will it all end, I asked 
myself? Shall I ever recover, as from a 
delirium, and forget it all ; or am I to be 
dragged to depths from which there can be 
no escape in this life ? However did I 
manage to let my good fortune escape me, 
and spoil my life so ? Every wall of this 
bedroom of mine, which I first entered nine 
years ago as a bride, stares at me in 
dismay. 
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When my husband came home alter his 
M.A. examination he brought for me this 
orchid belonging to some far-away land 
beyond the seas. From beneath these few 
little leaves sprang such a cascade of 
blossom, it looked as if pouring forth from 
some overturned urn of Beaut3^ We 
decided, together, to hang it here, over this 
window. It flowered only that once, but 
we have always been in hope of its doing 
so once more. Curiously enough I have 
kept on watering it these days, from 
force of habit, and it is still green. 

It is now four years since I framed a 
photograph of my husband’s in ivory and 
put it in the niche over there. If I happen 
to look that way I have to lower my 
eyes. Up to last week I used regularly to 
put there the flowers ol m^^’ worship, cvei i" 
morning after my bath. Aly husband has 
often chided inc over this. 

‘M t shames me to see you place me on 
a height to which I do not belong,” he 
Sr'iid one da3'. 

“What nonsense! ” 

“I am not only ashamed, Imt also 
jealous !“ 

“Just hear him Jealous of whom, 
-tjiray ?” 

“Of that false me. It only shows that 
I am too pett3^ for 3'ou, that you want 
some extraordinary man who can over- 
power you with his superiority, and so 
you needs must ‘take refuge in making for 
yourself another ‘me’.” 

“This kind of talk only makes me 
angr3’,” said I. 

“What is the use of being angr3^ with 
ine,” he replied. “Blame your fate which 
allowed vou no choice, but made you take 
me blindfold. This keeps you trying to 
retrieve its blunder by making me out a 
• paragon.” 

I felt so hurt at the bare idea that tears 
started to my eyes, that day. And when- 
ever I think of that now, I cannot raise 
my eyes to the niche. 

For now there is another photograph 
in my jewel case. The other day, when 
arranging the sitting room, 1 brought 
away that double photo-frame, the one 
m which Sandip’s portrait was next to 
my husband's. To this portrait I have 
no flowers of worship to offer, but it 
remains hidden away under my gems. It 
nas all the greater fascination because 
kept secret. I look at it now and then 
doors closed. At night I turn up 


the lamp, and sit with it in my hand,' 
gazing and gazing. And every night 1 
think of burning it in the flame of the 
lamp, to be done with it for ever ; but 
every night I heave a sigh and smother it 
again in my pearls and diamonds. 

Ah miserable wretch ! Who gave you 
these' jewels ? Wliat a wealth of caresses 
is twined round about each one of them. 
Do not they shrink awav in shame today ? 
Oh, why am I not dead ! 

S.WDip's vStoky. 

A fjucstioii has been worrying me these 
last tew da3\s. Wh3" am I allowing my 
life to become entangled with Bimal ? Am 
I a drifting log to be caught up at any and 
every obstacle ? 

Not that I have an3' false shame because 
Bimal has become an object of my desire. 
It is onl3' too clear how she wants me, and 
so I look on her as quite legitimatel3’' mine. 
The ripe fruit cannot for ever swear 1)3” its 
slackening stem-hold. All its sweetness 
has been accumulated for me ; to surrender 
itself to my hand is the reason of its 
existence, its veiw nature, its true 
morality. So must I pluck it, for it 
becomes me not to make it futile. 

But what is teasing me is that I am 
getting entangled. I was born to rule ; 
to bestride 1113' proper steed, the crowd, 
and drive it as 1 will ; the reins in my 
hand, the destination known onl3” to me; 
and for it the thorns, the mire, on the 
road. This steed now awaits me at the 
door, pawing and champing its bit, its 
neigh filling the skies. But where am I, 
and what am I about, letting day after 
day of golden opportunity slip by ? 

I used to think I was like a storm,— 
that the torn flowers with which I 
scattered my path would not impede my 
progress. But I am only wandering round 
and round a flower like a bee— not a 
storm. So, as I havc^ always said, the 
colouring of ideas which man gives him- 
self is only superficial. The inner man 
remains as ordinary as ever. If some one, 
who could sec right into me, were to write 
my biograph3”, he would make me out to 
be no different to that lout of a Panchu, 
or even to Nikhil ! 

Last night I was turning over the pages 
of my old diary. I had just graduated, 
and my brain was bursting with 
philosophy. So early as then had I vowed 
not to harbour any illusions, whether of 
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my own or others’ imagining, but to build 
my life on a solid basis of reality. But 
what has since been its actual story ? 
Where is its solidity ? It has rather been 
a net-work, where, though the thread be 
continuous, more space is taken up by the 
holes, which, fight as I may, will not own 
defeat. Just as I was congratulating 
myselt on steadily following the thread, 
here I am badly caught in a hole ! 

For I have become susceptible to com- 
punctions. I want it, it is here, let me take 
it— this is a clear-cut stfttlghtforward poli- 
cy. Those who can pursue its course with 
vigour needs must win through in the end. 
But the gods would not have it that such 
journey should be easy, so they have 
deputed the nymph of Sympathy to 
distract the wayfarer, to dim his vision 
with her tearful mist. 

I can see that poor Biniala is struggling 
like a snared deer. What a piteous alarm 
there is in her eyes, how she is torn with 
straining at her bonds ! This sight, of 
course, should gladden the heart of a true 
hunter. And so do I rejoice, but then, 
I am also touched ; and therefore dally, 
standing on the brink, hesitating to pull 
the noose fast. 

' There have been moments, I know, 
when I could have bounded up to her, 
clasped her hands and folded her to my 
breast, unresisting. But I have let these 
slip by, refraining from making the 
tremulous ‘almost’ into the deadly 
‘certain’. I now clearly see that hidden 
elements in my nature have openly ranged 
themselves as obstacles in my path. 

That is exactly how Ravana, whom I 
look upon as the real hero of the 
Ramayana, met with his doom. He kept 
oita in his Asoka garden, awaiting her 
pleasure, instead of taking her straight 
into his harem. This weak spot in his 
otherwise grand character made the whole 
of the abduction episode futile. Another 
such touch of compunction made him dis- 
rcganl and be lenient to his traitorous 


brother Bibhisan, only to get himself killed 
for his pains. 

Thus does the tragic in life come by its 
own. In the beginning it lies, a little 
thing, in some dark under-vault, and ends 
by overthrowing the whole superstructure. 
The real tragedy is, that man does not 
know himself for what he really is. 

Then again there is Nikhil. Crank 
though he be, laugh at him as I may, I 
cannot get rid of the idea that he is my 
friend. At first 1 gave ne thought to his 
point of view, but of late it has begun to 
shame and hurt me. That is why 1 would 
rather not come across him, and have 
taken to fighting shy of his presence. 

All these are signs of weakness. No 
sooner is the possibility of a wrong 
admitted than it becomes actual, and 
clutches you by the throat, however you 
may then try to shake off all belief in it. 
WHat I should like to be able to tell Nikhil 
frankly is, that happenings such as these 
must be looked in the face — as grejit 
Realities— and that which is the Truth 
should not be allowed to stand between 
true friends. 

There is no denying that I have really 
weakened. It was not this weakness whicl:! 
won over Bimal ; she burnt her wings 
in the blaze of the full strength of my 
unhesitating manliness. Whenever smoke 
obscures its lustre she also becomes 
confused, and draws back. Then comes 
a thorough revulsion of feeling, and 
she fain would take back the garland she 
has put round my neck, but cannot ; and 
so she only closes her eyes, to shut it out of 
sight. 

The way of retreat is absolutely closed, 
—lor both of us. We shall despoil each 
other, get to Imte each other, but never 
more be free ! 

{To be continued,) 

Translated by 
SWKICNDRANATII TaGOKK. 
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THU RISE OF THE MARATHA POWER 


§ !• Complexity of Maratha history, 

I T is now exactly a hundred years since 
the Alarathas lost the rule over their 
owii country. The history of the rise, 
expansion and fall of the Alaratha power 
was published by Grant Duflf in three 
volumes in 1826. Since then 91 years have 
passed away, but Grant Duff’s book still 
remains the only resource of the student of 
the subject, and the different vernaculars 
of India merely copy its contents. 

But during the last half a century a 
sense of suspicion and hostility to Grant 
Duffs History has been spreading among 
the Maratha race. During this period 
much historical material unknown to him 
has been discovered ; but no writer has yet 
succeeded in robbing him of his foremost 
position among the historians of the 
Mafathas. 

Such a task is no easy one. He who 
aspires to write a full and correct history 
of Si)ivaji, and displace Grant Duff's book, 
must know four languagesr^ Persian, 
Marathi, Hindi and English ; he must col- 
lect the historical books and AISS. in the 
first three languages and make an accu- 
rate and exhaustive study of the letters 
and consultations of the English factories 
on the western coast of India in the 17th 
century now preserved in the India Office, 
London. 

Moreover, nobody can be a true his- 
torian of the Maratha kings unless he 
has, in addition, a detailed knowledge of 
the internal history of the kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda and of the Mughal 
empire both in the north and the south. 
We must not forget that the Marathas 
were only one of the. four Powers of the 
Deccan, and the action and reaction, war 
and alliance, between these four, and their 
expansion and internal discord made the 
history of the Deccan in the second half of 
the 17th century incessantly changeful and 
complex like what is called “permutation 
and combination” in Algebra. Unless we 
know the history of Bijapur, Golkonda 
and the Mughals minutely and correctly, 
we cannot know the why and how of many 


events of Alaratha history and even their 
proper order of occurrence. The history of 
these three Powers is exclusively in Per- 
sian. 

Even for the internal history of the 
Marathas during the period of Shivaji and 
Shambhuji, (not to speak of 8hahji) the 
Persian materials are invaluable, as they 
are the only contemporary and first-class 
evidence of these three reigns. The earliest 
history in Marathi was written no earlier 
than 1694. [For the period ofthePesh- 
was, especially after 1750, I admit, the 
Marathi records are of first-rate import- 
ance not only for the history of the Mara- 
thas, but in many cases also for that of 
the Empire of Delhi.] 

§ 2. Marathi sources* 

The earliest bakhar or history in Mara- 
thi is Shiva Chhatrapati-chen Charitra, by 
Krishnaji Anant, the sahhasad or courtier 
of Rajah Ram, composed fourteen years 
after the death of Shivaji, by order of 
Rajah Ram, who was then a fugitive be- 
sieged in Jinji. It contains merely an old 
man's half-indistinct memories of his child- 
hood and youth, written down wdtlioiit 
the help of any state records or autobiogra- 
phical notes, as the circumstances under 
which Rajah Ram and his court escaped 
from Alaharashtra to Jinji made it im- 
possible for them to carry any papers with 
themselves. Still, it is the only work that 
preserves the earliest and least perverted 
tradition about many incidents of Shivaji’s 
life. Accuracy of dates and the proper 
sequence of events cannot, however, be 
expected in a work of this character. 

The second Marathi bakhar in point of 
time, according to Mr. Govind Sakharam 
Sardesai, is Shri Shiva DIfryijay, printed at 
Baroda in 1895. It is believed to have 
been composed “south of the Narmada'' in 
1718 by Khando Ballal, the sou of 
Shivaji's Kayasth clerk Balaji Avji. On 
this work, Mr. Sardesai remarks in a let- 
ter to me, “Wc consider it to be the fullest 
and most authentic account, since it was 
written about 38 years after Shivaji’s 
death. The writer had access to the ori- 
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ginal records of Shivaji’s tUiftar, from- 
which he often makes long (luotations. 
Oftentimes original letters arc also qtiot- 
ed.... Some scholars do not believe that 
Kbando Betllal was the author of it.” I 
greatly doubt whether the whole of this 
book is really as old aslTlS. The style 
seems to be later. 

The third is the Chitrufruptn Uakhai^ 
composed between 1760 and 1770 by 
Raghunath Yadav, the clerk of the Kniah 
of Kolhapur. ”It is only an enlarged cop 3 ’^ 
ofSabhasad with a mixture of self-com- 
posed Marathi verses here and there. The 
author had ?i fund f)f information from 
various sources, but no idea of accuracy or 
historical truth.” (Sardesai.) 

The fourth is the C7n7 ms /iaA'/i//;* com- 
posed in ItSlO by Mnlhar Ram Ran, the 
chitnis or secretary of the Ra jah of Satara, 
at the request of his master. In it the 
Shivaji myth is fully developed ; the 
founder of the Marathi kingdom is repre- 
sented as a demi-god working miracles. 
Marvellous legends arc numerous ; and 
many of the historic incidents have been 
wrongly narrated ; the chronology, where 
it exists, is unreliable. As Duff remarks 
(i. 120 n,)j ”1 do not think he has made a 
good use of the valuable letters and re- 
cords in his possession.” 

The Raigiid Life of Sluv/fji was a Mara- 
thi work composed about 1770-1790, the 
original of which has disappeared, but an 
incorrect English translation by E. J. 
Frissell has been published in Forrest’s 
Selectiom from the State Papers preserved 
in the Bombay Secretariat, Maratha 
Series, Vol. I., pp. 1-22. It is full ot tradi- 
tions and legends, and possesses very 
slight historical value. • 

I must include in this class a Persian 
MS., styled lUirikh-i-Shivaji preserved in 
the India Office Library. (No. 186 of Etlie’s 
Catalogue] Hastings MS. No. 1957.) 
Though written in Persian, it is clearly the 
work of a Hindu and translated from the 
Marathi, or at least based entirely upon 
Maratha tradition. It seems to have been- 
composed about 1770-1780, and is as little 
reliable as the Raigad Life. I have pub- 
lished a complete English translation of it 
in the Modern Review^ 1907. 

Grant Duff’s I//story came out in 1826. 
The Maratha hakhnrs that have been com- 
posed or ‘‘discovered” since then are either 
modern or forged, and consequently use- 
less. To this class belongs Shivaji Pniiap 


published at Baroda in 1895. The recently 
printed Bhonsle Bakhar edited by Mr. 
Patwardhan (1917; is a worthless mass of 
incrtidible legends, garbled traditions of 
true incidents, and accounts stolen from 
the earlier and more authentic hakhars but 
expanded and spoiled by the author. “I 
find in it almost nothing that was not 
already known. It is full of dates, which 
are often entirely wrong. The writer seems 
to lit'ive had no idea of the Muhammadan 

kingdoms of Shivaji’s times while there 

is nothing new in the book, its view of men 
and events is slightly different from the so 
far accepted traditions. The writer is not 
of the Prablui Chitnis class, who arc about 
the only authors so far current.” (Letter 
from Mr. Sardesai.) 

I’uriishottam’s San.skrit Shiva-Knvya, 
composed in 1S21, is useless as histoiw. 

The second group of historical materials 
in the Marathi language consists of letters 
and official papers. Though a fiqrtion of 
these was used by Grant Duff, yet it is true 
that the entire work of collecting and pub- 
lishing these sources has been done after 
Ills time. Thanks to the tireless activity 
and self-sacriilcc of a band of Maratha 
scholars, especially D. B. Parasnis, K. N. \ 
Sane, V. K. kajwade airl V. V. Khare. 
more than leu thousand Marathi historic- 
al letters have been printed and several 
thousands more are awaiting publication. 
Mr. Vishwanath Kashinath Kajwade, in 
particular, has devoted his life and proper- 
ty to this work. He is a poor man, but 
his one work in life is to hunt for historie- 
til documents^ secure them (or take, copies 
of them) regardless of hardship or loss of 
lime, and bring them to Poona for study 
and publication. Rao Bahadur Dattatreya 
Balwant Parasnis, after being trained in 
the handling of old documents b^’^ a 
worthy master like Justice Ranade, has for 
man^' long years been spending all his 
money and time in the eolleelion and study 
of historical doeumciiLs, and his home at 
Satara is sure to be the Mecca of the stu- 
dent of South Indian history. 

But the Marathi letters bearing on the 
history of Shivaji do not exceed 35 in 
number, and are included in Rajwadc’s 
eighth volume. In addition, his Shivakalin 
Patra Vyavahar and Sbivakalin Gharen^ (6 
vols.) and Mawji and Parasnis’s Sanada- 
patrantil Mahiti (4th section) contain many 
papers of Sbivaji’s time, which are almost 
entirely private legal documents, deeds of 
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gift, plaints, letters of appoiutmcnt, notes 
of legal decision, etc. TIict do not help us 
in constructing the political history of 
Shivaji, though they incidentally throw 
light on the societ}’', administration and 
{ji^anners of the age. 

Acworth and Shaligram’s Powadiis or 
Historical Ballads of the Marathas 
(second or really third edition, 1011 ) mere- 
ly gives the popular tradition about three 
incidents of Shivaji’s lik*. 

§ 3. Marathi histories why later 
than the 1 7th century ? 

We thus SCO that, with the soHtar}' 
exception of the Sahhasnd Bakhar, aW the 
Marathi histories of Shivaji were compos- 
ed during the IVshwa period, and not 
during the rule of the house of Shivaji. 
The reason is obvious to every student of 
Deccan history. First, before Shivaji’s 
open assumption of royalty in 1674, the 
Marjithas had no kingdom, no royal court, 
no city of refuge cxclusi\’cly in their hands, 
IK) Hindu Rajah or noble great enough to 
protect and cherish scholars and writers, 
and very few rich men. In such a society 
^religious poetry, peasants* songs and 
pJlpular scriptures arc the 011 I 3 " class of 
literature that can grow. Then, again, 
though the valour and wisdom of Shivaji 
established a Maratha kingdom, gave 
peace and sccuritj' to the land, made 
provisions for supporting and rewarding 
authors and scholars, yet the Maharashtra 
country enjoyed this happiness tor 13 
years only— from Slhvaji’s second peace 
with the Mughals to the arrival of 
Aurangxib in the Deccan (1G6S-1681). 
Then followed thirty years (16S1-1711) 
during which the countrv' was ravaged by 
ceaseless war, innumerable men perished 
from the sword or lainine, all the Maratha 
cities and forts were captureil by the 
enemy, all their books and ollicial papers 
were looted or destroyed, their royal family 
was either placed in Mughal captivity' or 
lorced to be homeless fugitives over the 
face of the land, and few of the villages 
I even escaped sack and burning by the 
Mughals. Under such circuinstaiiccs his- 
torical records cannot be preserved, no 
historical work can be composed, by the 
allUcted people of the land. In 1720 began 
the era of peace and prosperity in Maha- 
rashtra, under the wings of the Peshwas, 
•'Hid to this period wc owe all our hakbars 
(t'xccpt Sabbasad’s), but they cannot 


claim to be conlcmporaiieous with the 
house of Shivaji. 

S 4. Persian materials. 

Wc shall next examine the Persian 
materials. The Muhammadan race is very 
fond of history and their writers pay 
speciril attention to dates, topograpli 3 ’' and 
names of places. 

It is an intcll.ctual nece.ssity with their 
historians to construct a skeleton with 
dates (chronological morphology) before 
beginning to write their works. This habit 
of theirs is of signal use to us in enabling us 
to understand the causes of events through 
a knowledge of their exact seciuence. But 
the Hindus are too spiritual, too indifferent 
to the limited world of time. Hence, even 
Persian histories when written by Hindus 
are wofulh' lacking in dates and often fail 
to present events in the order in which they 
happened. The following arc the Persian 
sources for the history of Shivaji : 

(1) A history of the first ten years of 
the reign of AH Adil Shah H., king of 
Bijapur (1G5G-1G6G), by Syed Nurullah. 

( 2 ) BfisaliihhSalatin, a complete hi.s- 
tory ol Bijapur, composed on the basis of 
earlier and original sources. The.sc two 
books tell us all »'ibout the relations be- 
tween Shiva and the Bijapur kingdom, 
but nothing about the internal affairs of 
the Marathas. Grant Duff used them in 
part. 

( 3 and 4 ) Ahinigh-namah and Masir-i- 
Alamgiri, two official histories of the reign 
of Aurangzib. They give us many dates 
and events connected with the contact 
between the Mughals and the Marathas. 
They were unknown to Duff. 

(’5) Khali Khan’s histoiy was Grant 
Duff’s chief and indeed only authority for 
Mughal affairs. But Kliafi Khan caunot 
be a lirst-class witness lor any event of 
the 17tli century, as he completed his work 
in 1734. What he wiitcs of Shivaji or 
Shambhiiji is not based on personal know- 
ledge nor supported b^’ documentary 
evidence ; it is mere hearsay'. Many of the 
mistakes of Duff are due to Khali Khan, 
and ill one case (i. 217) Duff' or his Persian 
translator mistook the meaning of Khali 
Khan. 

(G) Bliimscu Burhunpuri, the sou of 
Kagliunandan, was a hereditary accounts 
officer of the Aluglial arm^^ in the Deccan. 
Born twenty-two years after Shivaji, he 
passed bis long life in the Deccan in close 
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touch with the Mughal camp and wrote 
his copious memoirs Nuskba-UDUkasba 
in old age. This work gives us abundant 
and invaluable information about the 
conflict between the Mughafs and the 
Marathas, character sketches, condition 
of the country, &c. In many cases his 
evidence is as valuable as the reports of 
the “eye-witness” in the present European 
war. For the life of Shivaji there is no 
more valuable material than this. But 
Bhimsen has made many mistakes about 
dates, and his account of the years 1660- 
1671, being based on stories heard in 
childhood, and recorded in old age, is less 
reliable than the subsequent parts of the 
book. Grant Dufi used the abridged and in- 
correct translation of it published under the 
title of “The Journal of a Boondela Officer” 
in Jonathan Scott’s History of the Deccan 
in 1794. 

(7) The history of Aurangzib written 
by Ishwardas Nagar of Patan in Gujrat 
is contemporary, but useless for Deccan 
affairs. 

(8) Persian letters from the Mughals 
to the Maratha kings. Rao Bahadur D. B. 
Parasnis possesses the copies of 22 such 
letters made by the Rajah of Satara for 
Grant Dufi, and about 6 months ago he 
had occasion to see their originals too. 
The Marathi versions of some of these 
have been included in Raj wade vol. S, but 
in an incorrect form, e.g., letters No. 8 and 
4 in Kaj wade are from Prince Murad and 
not from Shah Jahan, As for the Mughal- 
Maratha correspondence in Persian pre- 
served in the R.A.S. London MS. Khatut-i- 
Sbivaji, and in Jai Singh’s secretary’s 
letter-book Haft‘Anjuinan^ I have publish- 
ed translations of them in the Modern 
Review. 

(9) This Haft Anjaman is an invalu- 
able primary source of information about 
the years 1665 and 1666 in the life of 
Shivaji, and I have exhausted this mine in 
my articles on Shivaji and Jai Singh 
(Modern Review, 1907 ) and A chapter 
from the Life of Shivaji in the “Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume.” [Unknown to 
G. Duff.] 

(10) Akhbaratd-darbiird-mualla or 
daily news-letters of the incidents in the 
Court of the Mughal emperor (Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MS.). Twenty of these 
sheets give us genuine, fresh and valuable 
information tibout Shivaji. [Unknown to 
Duff.] 


§ 5. Hindi works. 

Two Hindi works, Bbusban Kavya and 
Chbatra-prakash tell us something about 
Shivaji. The latter has a canto describing 
the dialogue between Shivaji and Chbatra 
Sal Bundela who had deserted from tliS 
Mughal service intending to join Shiva, 
but who soon came back on being dis- 
appointed in his expectations. The poet 
Bhushan was an intolerable flatterer. 
Having been rewarded by. Shivaji with 
one lakh of Rupees and an elephant, the 
poet showers on his patron every form of 
praise. This book merely consists of 
metaphors ; Shiva is likened to Mahadev, 
Vishnu, Arjun,Bhim, Ramchandra, Krishna, 
the lion, &c., with tiresome reiteration. 
Bhushaiukavya does not supply any 
material to the historian of Shivaji ; on the 
other hand, he alone can really understand 
and explain Bhushan’s works, who 
possesses from other sources a detailed 
knowledge of the life of Shivaji. 

§ 6. English records. 

We now come to the English sources. 
In the 17th century the English East 
India Company had factories at SurajC?^ 
Bombay, Rajapur and Karwar on the 
west coast and Dharamgaon in Kliandc.sh. 
The records of these factories, now 
preserved in the India Office, London, 
often tell us about Shivaji and Shambhuji. 
Their chief value lies in the absolutely 
accurate dates they supply for many 
incidents of Maratha or Muslim history. 
But the English news is sometimes false. 
“The intelligence then obtained by the 
factors, all of which they wrote ofi just as 
it wa.s received, cannot be relied on ; indeed 
they frequently add, that reports are so 
contradictory, they know not what to 
believe.” (Dufi, i. 177 n.) The English 
records are invaluable for throwing light 
on the following points, in addition to 

dates (a) Shivaji’s mercantile marine 

and navy, sea-fights, and relations with 
the Powers of the Bombay coast, (ft), his 
loot of Surat, the constant panic in that 
port and the decline of its trade and re- 
venue, (c) the extension of Maratha power 
in Konkan and Kanara, (d) descriptions 
of Shivaji and his court by English eye- 
witnesses, (c*) detailed account of his 
grand coronation in 1674‘, and (/) the con- 
dition of the country. " 

These India Office papers fall into three 
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series: (i) 0. C. or Original- Correspon- 
dence,— letters from Surat or Bombay to 
England, and letters between Surat or 
Bombay and the subordinate factories. 
There is a catalogue of these, giving writer, 
^lace and date, but very little indication 
of the contents. In most cases there is a 
volume for every year. 

(ii) F. R. or Factory Records,— divided 
under the heads of the principal factories, 
and consisting of (a) consultations at the 
factories, and {b) copies of letters received 
and despatched by them. In some cases 
the letters are duplicates of those found in 
the O. C. Thefb are about 30 unindexed 
volumes covering the period 1660-1689. 
There are no Surat Consultations for 1636- 
1660, 1664, 1667-68, ’71, ’73, 75-76, 78, 
80-81, 84-96. 

[After 1683 the English records, both 

0. C. and Bombay Consultations, are very 
scanty.] 

(iii) Dutch Records, i.c., records of the 
Dutch factories in India, 1659-1670, seven 
volumes translated into English, and 1670- 
1689 thirteen volumes in Dutch. They are 
rather disappointing, and supply hardly 

^.any information of value concerning 
#uvaji, e.xcept an independent account of 
the second loot of Surat and another of 
Shivaji’s enthronement. The volumes from 
1670 contain scarcely any remarks on 
affairs in Western India. 

In addition, there are the copious ex- 
tracts from contemporary documents 
made by the historian Orme and partly 
used in this Fragments. In several cases 
the originals of these have disappeared. 
(Sec S. C. Hill’s Catalogue of the Orme 
Collection at the India Office.) 

At a cost of £30 I have secured extracts 
from the India Office records of all passages 
referring to Shivaji and Shambhuji. 

§ 7. Oirrect chronology of ShivaJi- 

On basis of the above four classes of 
original sources a correct chronology of 
Shivaji’s career can be framed, and I here 
give the main points of it. 

1627. Shivaji born. 

1646-56. Shivaji stealthily seizes the 
Bijapuri forts in Konkan. 

1657. First conflict and peace with the 
Mughals. [See my History of Aarangzib, 

1. 280-’5.] 

1659. Shivaji slays Afzal Khan, fights 
the Bijapnris, temporarily seizes Rajapur. 

1660. Simnltaneniislv attiipked by 


Shaista Khan from the north and the 
Bijapuris from the south (April — August). — 
Shaista Khan captures Chakan, 15 August, 
[not late in 1662 as Duff says].— Bijapuris 
capture Danhala, 23 August 1660. 

C. 3 April 1663. Shivaji makes night- 
attack on Shaista Khan at Puna. 

6-10 January 1664. First loot of Surat. 

1665. War with Jai Singh (March— 
June). Treaty of Purandar, 13 June. 

December 1665— .March 1666. Shiva, as 
a vassal of the Mughals, assists Jai Singh 
in the invasion of Bijapur. 

12 May, 1666. Shiva’s audience with 
Aurangzib at Agra. 

19 August, 1666. Shiva’s flight from 
Agra ; returns to Kajgad in December. 

January, 1687— February, 1668. Shiva 
remains quiet at home, without making 
peace with but also without giving pro- 
vocation to the Mughals, and abstains 
from invading Bijapur territory. [Duff, i. 
217 wrong.] 

9 March 1668. Shiva makes peace with 
the Mughals through Prince Mttazzam, 
and remains quiet. 

January, 1670. War with Mughals re- 
newed. Shiva recovers most of the forts, 
ceded by him in 1663. 

2-5 October 1670. Second loot of Surat. 

C. 3-8 January 1671. Shivaji captures 
Salhir. 

December 1671. He defeats Dilir Khan’s 
attempt to recover Salhir and captures 
many Mughal officers at battle of Salhir. 

January, 1672. Shiva captures Mulhir. 

June 1672. Moro Panth conquers 
Ramnagar and the Koli States south of 
Surat. 

June 1673. Bijapuri generals successfully 
keep Shiva out of Kanara coast district. 

16 Sep. 1673. Shiva gets Satara fort. 

Dec. 73— Mar 74. War with Bijapur. 
Pratap Rao, c-in-c., killed, Hansaji 
Mohitc succeeds. 

6 June 1674. Grand coronation of Shivaji 
at Raigad. Treaty with the English 
signed. 

1675. Shiva conquers Kanara and 
Karwar. Makes peace with Bijapur. 

1677-78. Invades the Karnatak. 

Oct. 1678. Mughal attack on Bijapur, 
Shiva aids Adil Shah, but is suspectra and 
sent back. 

Oct. 1679. Mughal siege of Bijapur. 
Shiva gives effectual aid to the city and 
raises the siege. 

5 April 1680. Death of Shivaji. 
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§ 8. The Keynote of Deccan history. 

In order to know the true history of the 
rise of Sliiraji, the chief incidents of his 
career, their causes and accompanying 
circumstances, we ought to have a detailed 
knowledge of the inner history of the three 
Muhammadan Powers of the Deccan in 
that age. Otherwise we cannot under- 
stand why he failed in such a year and 
why he easily triumphed in another. At 
the time of the rise of Shivaji, dissolution 
had already set in in the Adil Shahi 
monarchy ; nobody at the capital cared 
to think what was happening in the far-olT 
frontier province of Konkan and what 
dangerous power was being born there. 
Thereafter, from Aitrangzib’s accession 
(1657) to his annexation of Dijapurand 
Oolkonda, thirty 3 'cars later, there was 
constant friction between the Mughals 
and the two Deccani Musalman kingdoms, 
and only twice did the Sultan of Bijapur 
join the Mughals in the attempt to crush 
Shivaji, and on both these occasions (1600 
and 1065), the Maratha chief was driven 
to an extremity'. But Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah could never forget that the 
secret and unchanging policy of the 
Mughal government was to absorb their 
kingdoms ; they knew that Shiva alone 
had never been vanquished by the imperial 
arms, and that Shiva alone could defend 
them from Mughal invasion. Therefore, 
though Shiva was a rebel subject and 
usurper of Bijapuri dominion, yet the 
Sultan of Bijapur maintained a secret 
alliance with him from 1662. It is true 
that in 1664*, 1666, 1673 and 1674, Shivaji 
was attacked by some Bijapuri generals in 
defence of their fiefs, but the whole force 
of the Bijapuri State was never directed 
against Shiva after 1602. This secret 
understanding between Adil Shah and 
Shivaji was well known to the English 
merchants of Rajapur and Bombay and 
the English doctor Fryer, and was plainly 
suspected by Aurangzib. The Bijapur his- 
torian in his Basatja frankly admits the 
alliance between Adil Shah and Shambhuji. 
As for Golkonda, its Hindu wazir Madanna 
Pandit made a defensive treaty with 
Shiva and Shambhu, paying them an 
annual subsidy of 4J lakhs of Rupees. 

Besides this conflict between the 
Mughals and the Deccani Shia States, there 
were domestic quarrels in the camp of the 
Mughal viceroy of the Deccan and in the 


Bijapur Court. Prince Muazzam (who 
was viceroy of the Deccan for 11 years) 
was at daggers drawn with his chief 
general Dilir Khan. The next subahdar, 
Bahadur Khan, espoused the cause of the 
“Deccani” party at the Bijapur courtyi 
while his lieutenant Dilir Khan became the 
warm partisan of their rivals and mortal 
enemies, the Afghan party in the Adil 
Shahi State. 

During the last 16 years of Shivaji’s life 
the Bijiipur kingdom rapidly hastened to 
a decline and fail. The Sultan was a 
drunkard or an infant, in either case a 
puppet in the hands of his wazir. The 
queeii-rnother was a woman of depraved 
character. The generals were selfishly 
bent on raising their viceroyalties into 
independent kingdoms. The streets of the 
capital ran blood to decide the question 
as to which minister should be vvazir and 
keeper of the shadowy impotent king. 
In the words of the Bijapur historian, 
“At that time no man from th'i king to the 
peasant ate his bread in peace in the day- 
time ; no man from noble to beggar could 
sleep in security at night.” Tlie mutual 
conflict and internal weakness of th 6 thre^ 
Muslim Powers of the Deccan were thjf 
contributory causes of the rise of Shivaji. 

^ 0. The True Greatness of Shivaji. 

But Shivaji 's success sprang from a 
higher cause than the weakness of his 
opponents. I. regard him as the last great 
constructive genius and nation-builder 
that the Hindu race has produced. A com- 
parison with Kanjit Singh will prove it. 

Shivaji’s administrative system and 
revenue arrangements were a marvel for 
the age and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects, 
{it was only their deca^*^ and change in the 
Peshwa period that brought suffering and 
corruption into Maharashtra.) The Sikh 
administration was admittedly their weak- 
est point, and it \y«as only in the districts 
governed by foreigners like M. Ventura or 
Avitabile that order and prosperity were 
found. Shivaji’s s^^stem was his own crea- 
tion, and he took no foreign aid in his 
administration. So, too, Hamit’s army 
was drilled and commanded by Frenchmen; 
Shivaji’s by himself. What Shivaji built 
up lasted long ; his institutions were looked 
up to with admiration and emulation a 
century afterwards even in the palmy days 
of the Peshwas’ rule, The Sikh iDStitutions 
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tumbled down in one generation and no- 
body regretted their fall. 

Shivaji was illiterate ; he learnt nuLhiog 
from books. He built up his kingdom and 
government before visiting any Court, civi- 
lised city, or organised camp. He received 
^ no help or counsel from any experienced 
minister or general.* But his native genius, 
alone and unaided, enabled him to found a 
compact kingdom, an invincible army, and 
a grand beneficent system of administra- 
tion. 

Before his rise, the Maraiha race was 
scattered like atoms through many Deccani 
kingdoms. He welded them into a mighty 
nation. And he achieved this in the teeth 
of the opposition of four mighty Powers 
like the Mughal empire, Bijapur, Portu- 
guese India and the Abyssinians of Jinjera. 
No other Hindu has shown such c«apacity 
ill historic times. The materialistic Mar- 
atha authors of the hnkhiirs have given us 
a list of Shivaji’s legacy, —so many ele- 
phants, horses, soldiers, slaves, jewels, gold 
and silver, and even spices and raisins ! 
But they have not mentioned Shivaji’s 
greatest gift to posterity, v/>., the new life 
of the Maratha race. 

^ Before he came, the Marathas were mere 
hirelings, mere servants of aliens. They 
served the State, but had no lot or part in 
its management ; they shed their lifeblood 
ill the army, but were denied Jiny share in 
the conduct of war or peace. They were 
always subonlinates, never leaders. 

* llis early tutor, Dadaji Kond Dev, was a Brah- 
man well versed in the Shastras and estate uiniiaj^e- 
ment. lie could only teach Shivaji hmv to he a ^oud 
revenue collector or accountant. Shivaji’s institu- 
tions, civil and military, could not have been inspired 
by Dad.'iji, 


Shivaji was the first to challenge 
Bijapur and Djllii and thus teach his coun- 
trymen tliat it was possible for them to be 
independent leaders in war.Then, he found- 
ed a State and taught his people that they 
were capable of administering a kingdom 
in all its departments. He has proved by 
his exami)lc that the Hindu race can build 
a nation, found a State, defeat enemies; 
they can conduct their own defence ; they 
can protect and promote literature and art, 
commerce and industry ; they can maintain 
navies and ocean-trading fleets of their 
own and conduct naval Ij ittles on equal 
terms with foreigners. 

He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still ])roduce not only nuijmiiadars (non- 
commissioned officers) and cA/7/7ises(clerks), 
but also rulers of men, diplomatists, gene- 
rals and ministers, and even a Chhatrnpati 
king. The Bmperor Jahangir cut the 
.Akshay Bat tree of Allahabad down to its 
roots^and hammered a red-hot iron caul- 
dron on to its stump. He flattered himself 
that he had killed it. But lo ! in a year 
the tree began to grow again and pushed 
the iron obstruction to its growth aside ! 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of Hin- 
duism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing load 
of centuries of political bondage, exclusion 
from administration, and legal repression ; 
it can put forth new leaves and branches ; 
it can again lift up its head to the skies. 

It is i)ccaiiSL‘ the life of Shivaji furnishes 
an actual demonstration of this truth, 
that we love to honour his memory and to 
study his history. 

JaduxiVTIi Sakkar. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


In the February number of An a Auro- 
bindo Ghose follows up his dissertations 
on poetry by yet another ably- written 
article dealing with the 

Rhythm and Movement of Poetry. 

“A highest intensity of rhythmic move- 
ment, a hiflrhest intensity of verbal form 


and thought substance, of style, and a 
highest intensity of the soul’s vision of 
truth— all great poetry comes about by a 
unison of these three elements,” so says the 
learned writer. 

Metre, by which we mean a fixed and balanced 
sjsteni of the measures of sound, luatrd, is not only 
the traditional, but also surely the right physical 
basis for the poetic movement. A recent modern ten- 
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dency,— that which has given us the poetry of Whit- 
man and Carpenter and the experimentalists in vers 
libre in France and Italy,— denies this tradition and 
sets aside metre as a limiting bondage, perhaps even a 
frivolous artificiality or a falsification of true, free and 
natural poetic rhythm. That is, it seems to me, a 
point ol view which cannot eventually prevail, be- 
cause it does not deserve to prevail. It certainly can- 
not triumph, unless it justifies itself by supreme rhyth- 
mical achievements beside which the highest work of 
the great masters of poetie harmony in the past shall 
sink into a clear inferiority. 

There is perhaps a truth in the Vcdic idea that the 
Spirit of creation framed all t\u movements of the 
world by chbandas, in certain fixed rhythms of the 
formative word, and it is because they are faithful to 
the cosmic metres that the basic world-movements 
unchangingly endure. A balanced harmony maintain- 
ed by a system of subtle recurrences is the foundation 
of immortality in created things, and metrical move* 
ment is simply creative sound grown conscious of this 
secret of its own powers. 

General consent seems indeed to have sanctioned 
the name of poetry for any kind of effective language 
set in a vigorous or catching metrical form. Never- 
theless, mere force of language tacked on to the trick 
of the metrical beat does not answer the higher des- 
cription of poetry: it may have the form •or its 
shadow, it has not the essence. 

Poets of considerable power, sometimes the great- 
est, are satisfied ordinarily with a set harmony or a 
set melody, which is very satisfying to the outward 
ear and carries the aesthetic sense along with it in a 
sort of even, indistinctive pleasure, and into this 
mould of easy melody or harmony they throw their 
teeming or flowing imagination without ditllculty or 
check, without any need of an intenser heightening, a 
deeper appeal. It is beautiful poetry ; it satisfies the 
aesthetic sense, the imagination and the ear; but 
there the charm ends. Once we have heard its rhythm 
we have nothing new to expect, no surprise for the 
inner ear, no danger of the soul being suddenly seized 
and carried away into unknown depths. It is sure of 
being floated along evenly as if upon a flowing stream. 
Or sometimes it is not so much a flowing stream as a 
steady march of other even movement : this comes 
oftencst in poets who appeal more to the thought 
than to the ear ; they arc concerned chiefly with the 
thing they have to say and salisficd to have found 
an adequate rhythmic mould into which they can 
throw it without any further preoccupation. 

Prose-rhythm aims characteristically at a general 
harmony in which the parts are subdued to get the 
tone of a total effect ; even the sounds which give the 
support or the relief, yet to a great extent seem to be 
trying to efface themselves in order not to disturb by 
a too striking particular eflect the general harmony 
which is the whole aim. Poetry on the contrary 
makes much of its beats and measures ; it seeks for a 
very definite and insistent rhythm. But still, where 
the greater rhythmical intensities are not pursued, it 
is only some total effect that predominates and the 
rest is subdued to it. But iu these highest, intensest 
rhythms every sound is made the most of, whether in 
its suppression or in its swelling expansion, its narrow- 
ness or its open wideness, in order to get in the com- 
bined effect something which the ordinary flow of 
poetry cannot give us. 


Life in the Hoysala Period. 

An article* of absorbing interest, under 
the above title, has been contributed to 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
by S. Srikantaiya. We cull short extracts 
from it. 

Polity. 

The king in Hoysala times was the supreme head 
of the State in all matters, religious and political. 
The country was divided into eighteen divisions, at 
the head of each of which was a viceroy or governor. 
Generally, he was either the crown prince or a Hoy- 
sala feudatory owing fealty to the sovereign. At 
every accession of territory, consequent upon conquest, 
the subdued province was absorbed into the empire, 
otherwise undergoing little change. Sometimes the 
country was even handed back to its original owner, 
who thenceforth became a vassal of the Hoysala. 

The king was associated in the government of the 
country with a Sarvadhikari or prime minister, and 
on occasions the Yuvaraja or crown prince served on 
the council. There were, besides, four other ministers 
or Mahamandalcsvaras and these five together con- 
stituted the Panchapradhaiiis and were invariably 
hereditary nobles of rank and dignity. 

Among the secretariat officers was a chief secretary 
to whom the king's orders were transmitted by a 
Huzur, or royal secretary', who communicated them 
to the revenue officers to be carried out. These latter 
then assembled the revenue accountants, who made 
entries in their revenue registers according to their 
orders. 

Assbssurnt. 

As regards assessment, Sala is said to have collect- 
ed from the villagers one i'finam (4 annas 8 pies) for 
every kantly of grain raised by them. Prom the reign 
of Vishnu Vardliana, each cultivator paid one kulu or 
ploughshare to the king. It is supposed to have been 
thrown into a w’ell and turned into gold. Probably 
a kuin WHS a pole, eighteen lengths of a rod, it is said, 
and was the iiieasure of a piece of land, forming the 
standard for all assessment. Under Vijayanagar kings 
a pagoda had to be |)ai(l for every ploughshare by 
way of assessment. One-fifth of the produce of the 
forest tracts and of lands on which dry crops were 
raised, and a third of the produce of lands below' a 
tank on which paddy was grown, was levied. 

.‘Hodakb.* 

A particular kind of fine was called Hodake, by 
means of which a person could purchase a village for 
a public purpose on payment of a certain sum of 
money, both transactions being entered in the eigh- 
teen registers of the king. We get a glimpse of some 
other taxes from a grant of Vinayaditya II. to Kishi- 
halli, which were the following:— Mouse tax, marriage 
tax, ur~uttige^ tande, surnnda^ kavnrte^ sesc, osage, 
manakere, kuta, knkandU soldier’s tax (bira vann), 
hammer tax {kodati Yana)^ scissor’s tax {kattari 
vaaa), anvil tax {ndekale vaaa), hadavaleyaf badiya- 
raya, potter’s tax {kambar vitti) and blacksmith’s 
tax [kammar vitti). 

Customs. 

A chief customs officer under the direct control of 
the prime minister was assisted in his duties by an 
agent. The customs duties were levied on wholesale 
articles and on retail ones, They were perjjuokas in 
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the former and kirkulas in the latter case. An elabo> 
rate form known as Vaddnravala viM adopted for 
levying it, and there were forty-two thanas to discri- 
minate which should be levied, and which should be 
allowed free. 

Public Works. 

The department of the greatest activity, in the 
period was that of public works. It was next in im- 
portance to the department of war. Most influential 
and important ministers held this portfolio. Erection 
of dams to rivers, opening of channels for irrigation, 
and construction of tanks and wells were well known. 

War. 

The army constituted an eflicient fighting force. 
Bravery and military skill were duly rewarded as so 
many virakats and mastikals ‘strewn throughout 
the iloysala country amply show. 

Crimi.nal Justice. 

The department of public justice was presided over 
by the king who, with the help of his five ministers, 
decided important disputes as a final court of appeal. 
It is said that it was only a rough and ready method 
of meting out justice that had been devised. Trial 
by ordeal governed several disputes. The gtirtt arbi- 
trated in a large number of case.s. The earliest 
method of dispensing criminal justice is supposed to 
have consisted in the accused’s swearing in the pre- 
sence of the God with the consecrated food. If the 
accused was guilty, the food would choke him on bis 
partaking of it. Another common practice was the 
ordeal of grasping a red-hot iron bar before the 
^oysalesvara. A third kind was that of plunging 
the band into boiling gbcc after taking the oath as 
before. When deaths occurred by drowning or hang- 
ing, and when widows became pregnant, the offences 
were supposed to be against the public and not 
against the sovereign ; therefore the inquiries were 
conducted by the community. On the other hand, 
in cases of theft and adultery, where offences were 
against the individual, the State stepped in and the 
palace held the inquiry in the interests of the safety 
of the individual. Boundary disputes between ad- 
joining villages were very common and always led to 
cattle raids and petty fights. 

Petition of Right. 

The people had to 'petition the king for remission 
of taxes or redress of 'grievances, and they were duly 
attended to by the minister deputed for the purpose. 

Transfer of land to"*? a sacred cause was generally 
made by washing the feet of the priest. This practice 
is not in vogue now. 

Mines. 

There was a mining department with the superin- 
tendent of mines at its head. 

Local Self-Government. 

tireat prominence was attached to inunicipal self- 
government. It is said— ’the interior constitution 
and condition of each separate township remains un- 
changed ; no revolution aflcct it ; no conquest reaches 
it.’ 

Whenever a grant was given to a village, the 
officers and Gavudas of the village bad to see that the 
grants were properly administered. A Pattanasvami, 
or town-mayor, had generally the right of precedence, 
and he represented the chief grievances of the people 


to the ruling power and obtained redress. He was 
usually a prominent merchant of the town. It was 
open to the villagers to form themselves into a town 
under certain conditions. 

Commerce. 

Commerce was carried on by merchant princes as 
it were. Setli was apparently an oflicc to look after 
the trade and interest of the foreigners entrusted to 
a person amongst themselves. Trade was not purely 
local. Maleyala merchants had migrated and settled 
in the country. The influence of the mercantile com- 
munity was very great. A merchant who was 
specially skilled in testing all manner of precious 
stones was so liked by the king that he was entrusted 
with a domestic mission to a foreign potentate in 
which he was successful. There were also Brahman 
merchants, one of whom imported horses, elephants 
and pearls in ships by sea and sold them to the kings. 
Another merchant transported goods from the east 
to the west. 

Medical Departme.nt. 

In the domain of medicine, there were army 
doctors. Belgarni had three medical dispensaries in 
1158. Kodiyamatha was intended for the treatment 
of destitute sick persons. Ayurveda was taught in 
the universities. 

Sanitation. 

Nor were principles of sanitation neglected* 

Muzrai . 

There was a blending of the departments of 
Muxrai, education and public works, so far as temple 
building was concerned. It was iii temples that in- 
struction was largely imparted, riligious as well as 
secular, for the maintenance of which large grants 
were made. The temples, besides being most exquisite 
pieces of workmanship, give us an insight into the 
public life of the times by means of the inscriptions 
and copperplate grants that they contain. 

Banking. 

They also served the people as banks. 

Public Instruction. 

Brahmacharis resorted to theguruku/a, or hermit- 
age of the Risbi or sage, where they lived from twelve 
to sixteen or even forty-eight years until their train- 
inj^ was complete. They lived on the premises, main- 
taining themselves by alms and performing the work 
entrusted to tliein by the gum. An ancient university 
in South India was of three kinds. An agrabara was 
given for the acquisition of merit and for the promo- 
tion of education and learning ; it was generally a 
whole village with the grant of its revenue for their 
maintenance. The Brahmans controlled and ad- 
ministered the village. Unlike the Agraharas, Brah- 
niapuris w^ere simply settlements of Brahmans in 
towns for promoting learning, and the Brahmans had 
rrittics for their maintenance. The more numerous 
centres of instruction were the mathas and temples 
existing in all parts of the country The mathas were 
a kind of residential colleges, where the students 
lived and received instruction, religious and secular. 
In some temples the students of the village were fed 
and educated. Government grants were given to 
defray the expenditure incurred. 

Language. 

The court language was Kannada in the western 
portion of the empire, Tamil being used in the easteroi 
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The kings used Tamil in the Kangalorc district and in 
the south fur issuing orders as attested by the in- 
scription. 

Coins. 

There are sonic gold coins being identiiied from the 
Hojsala emblems which they contain, and the legend 
of Sri Nolambavadigonda on the reverse in old 
Kannada characters where the coins belong to 
Vishnu. The supposed copper coins of this period 
probably belong to the Tiger of Mysore, Tippu. 

SCULPTURfi. 

Carving in stone which must have been done by 
a higher quality of steel attained to marvellous 
perfection and the fialm in arcliitccture mu.st be given 
to the Hoysalas. The emblem of Sala and the tiger 
is ‘a line example of free standing sculpture*. This 
is placed in a most prominent portion in front of 
the Ilbysala temples. *Sala on one knee, guarding 
himself with a shield and plunging a dagger into 
a ferocious tiger of mythological breed, which is 
springing upon him' is an example of exquisite 
wurkmansiiip. Mint the most intricate and astonish- 
ing carving is that cniploicd in the decoration of 
the Hoysala temples, and in the ceilings of small 
domes or cupolas of their interior. It is executed 
in a pot-stonc of creamy colour, which can be polished 
till it resembles marble ; soft when quarried, but 
hardening rapidly on exposure to the air.’ A bracelet 
in the band of a figure can be moved. The life-sized 
fly in the Rcliir temple is surpassed in execution by 
the elephant in the southern face of the llalebid 
temple, which is not bigger than a bean. 

IJTKKATrRB. 

The first Kannada work of any importance is 
“Jataka-Tiloka”, a poetical work on astrology 
written in 1049 A.D., by a Jain Siddhacharya in the 
time of Ahavainalln, and Aryablmtta is inentioned 
as h/s predecessor in this work. There arc chapters 
in it devoted to the construction of astronomical 
instruments. 

Next conics Nayasena (1112), author of “Dbarnia- 
raitra” and after him Rajaditya (1120), famous for 
his mathematical knowledge, ile is also known as 
Kajavarnia, Bhaskara and the like. 

Neniicliandra (1170) wrote a famoii.s romance 
"Lilavathi” and “Neininathapurana”, being known 
as Neniinallia on account of the latter. Uudrablmtta 
was the most important Brahman poet of the 
century. Ballala ll's minister, Chandramauli, was 
his patron. His chief work “Jagannathavijaya”, 
written in eighteen chapters in champuy narrates* the 
story in the “Vishnupurana” from the birth of 
Krishna to the war with Buuasura. 

Harihara (1105) was the foremost in importance 
of the Lingayat group, lie was the author of “Girija- 
kalyana”, "Sivaganadaragale”, "Pampasataka" and 
others. 

His contemporary Raghavnnka was an equally 
great, if not a greater, poet, and author of “Haris- 
chandrakavya", “Somanathacharitre", “Siddharama- 
purana”, “Hariharamahatniya’’,“Vivesvaracharitre“, 
and “Sanibhucharitre”. Raghavanka once provoked 
his uncle Harihara so much that the latter knocked 
live of his teeth out, but afterwards restored them 
after five works were written in recompense. 

Another contemporary Kereya Padmarasa (1 165) 
belonged to the purple, in that his great grandfather 
was a petty chieftain in the Karoata country. As an 
irrigation minister, be had great influence with the 


king. As a man of letters, he defeated several eminent 
poets in literary discussions. 

Social Life. 

Men wore a waist cloth and left their breasts 
unprotected, but, of course, the full form of dressing 
was not unknown. Boots and shoes were in use. v 
Men wore no ornaments ; these were reserved for 
women. Of oourse, high degree formed an exception. 
Men wore their hair lied up in a knot behind. Women 
wore sadics and covered their breasts with bodices 
much ns they do at the present day. Dancing girls 
wore breeches. Some women also wore sandals for 
the feet. They wore large ear-rings for the ear, and 
nil parts of the body were bedecked with jewelry. 
Children below five were completely undressed just as 
nowadays in most village households. They were 
carried on the hips by w'oincn. 

Two-wlieeled carts, made of plain, solid wheels 
were used. Spring carts and spoked wheels were 
also known. Kings naturally used springed four- 
wheeled carts. The wheels were lower than the body, 
and each wheel had a separate axle. 

Sport. 

Wrestling w s a coinmon game as well as hunting. 
Wrestling matches were witnessed by kings and 
queens. Dancing girls exhibited Kointam on occa- 
sions to the nssembleil multitude. Guns were in use, 
and a figure is shown as shooting with guns. Wea- 
pons of fooL-soldicrs were mostly bows and arrows, 
though fire-arms were used by the Suena invaders. 
Swords were generally rude, and a sharp, shining 
sword is seen in the Hoy sales vara temple at Halcbid. 
The hair twisted into a knot was a covering for the.^ 
head of the warrior and long boots defended bis ' 
legs. A large steel network protected the horse. 
They largely dismounted to fight, thougb some fought 
on horseback with lance.s. Saddle cloth was in- 
dispensublc, and stirrups were not unknown. The 
hurs:ineu wore breast-plates. 

Sacrifick. 

In war when victory bung in the balance, it was 
usual fur the commander of the forces to call for some 
famous cliainpion to lead a forlorn hope and devote 
his life to gain the day. It was considered a mark of 
very high regard and great honour to be selected for 
such a task. Such a thing was generally entrusted 
and coni'irnicd with the presentation of a betel leaf to 
the champion by the chief in person from his own 
hand. The familv of the fallen man was granted some 
land rent-free. When a warrior thus fell in battle and 
attained the world of the gods, a virnkal was erected 
to the memory of the deceased hero. Invariably his 
wife coininitted suicide on the death of lier lord as a 
mark of her unshaken fidelity to him and union with 
him ns a mahnsatu and the stone erected to her 
memory was known as a wastikal. 

Garudas. 

The life-guards of the kings were known as Garu- 
das. They vowed to live and die with the king and 
committed suicide on his death. The idea was that 
they considered themselves to Ije in no way inferior to 
Garuda (the vehicle god of Vishnu) in their devotion 
to their masters and, therefore, uatuially ended their 
lives with them. 

’SlDlTALEGOUU’ OK OFFERING OF THE SPRINGING 

Head. 

Of the other kinds of self-sacrifice the practice of 
siditalcgodu or offering of the spriaging head deBcrvca 
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tnention. The process of these decapitations was as 
follows ‘The votary was seated close to an elastic 
rod or pole fixed in the ground behind. This was 
forcibly bent down over the head of the victim and 
the hook at the end made fast to the top-knot of hair. 
On being severed from the body, the head flew up, 
Iprried with the rebound of the rod released from its 
tension.’ 

‘Sallkkhana.’ 

The Jains resorted to a peculiar mode of self-des- 
truction consistently with their chief tenet. It was 
death by starvation or sallckhnna. For days on end 
without food or water, men and women devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of the divinity till 
death was brought about. 

Ducokations and Titi.ks. 

Decorations and titles were awarded to eelebr.ated 
men in all departments of life, and military distinc- 
tions w'cre also well known. Pntta or dignity was a 
golden band which was worn as a symbol of royalty 
on the forehead. It was also bestowed upon distin- 
guished persons as a mat k of royal favour like the 
Order of the Garter. 

‘Nuzzer’. 

Nu 2 Z<‘r or the practice of touching and remitting 
olVerings was knnw'ii in connection with dues which 
the Dralimatishad to pay to the State. 

Koval Harem. 

Kings had extensive domestic concern.s. The 
^i^'cngth of the royal harem cannot be exactly made 
dm. It is known however that Narasiniha, who later 
in his days lapsed into a voluptuary, had 38:^ well- 
born women in his female apartments. 

Conditions of La dour. 

Labour was paid for as a daily wage. For the 
architects of the temple, payment was made on the 
following scale : -Where the figures were cut, the 
wage formed the weight in copper of the broken pieces 
that were separated from the fitiure. Where the 
several limbs of the body were separated in bold and 
prominent relief, the weight of the removed little 
pieces was paid in equal quantity of silver, and where 
jewels and such other highly delicate and finished 
work was done, the falling powders were weighed 
and paid for in gold of the same weight. 

Famines. 

Famines and scarcity of water for drinking and 
irrigation purposes were not unknown. In spite of 
frequent famines the country grew prosperous as 
attested by the numerous tanks and temples con- 
structed in the period. ‘The Brahmans were versed in 
the Vedas, the guards were brave, the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful, the labourers 
submissive, the temples ornaments to the world, the 
tanks deep and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gar- 
dens full of flowers. Towns in the Hoysala country 
were surrounded with gai'dens, tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in their vicinity, groves were planted 
from yojana to yojana (nine miles) for travellers to 
rest in.* The people were ‘hospitable to strangers, of 
one speech, prudent, following dharmn, full of ex- 
cellent poets, very honourable, religious, generous, 
hberal, learned and free from deceit.’ 


Dancing in India 

forms the theme of a short but readable 
article contributed to East and IKest by 
1'. S. Venkatarama Aiyer. Says he : 

Dancing as practised in India is an old-wotld insti- 
tution. Even among the earliest Aryans the art 
seems to have reached perfection, it was in vogue as a 
delightful pastime ; and in the Rig Veda we read of 
the admirable perlornuinccs of dancing women clad in 
robes “pretty as paradisic to look on.” In the epic 
period too, the hold of this form ot amusement over 
the people did not .slacken. In king’s palaces there 
were spacious theatres set apart for dancing, where 
the high-born ladies met and amu.scd themselves. 
Again, vyc have the picture of Brihaspati's son in the 
Mahabharata, entertaining his preceptor's daughter 
with music and dancing. Disguised as Brihaniiala, 
Arjuiia undertook to instruct the princess ot Virata- 
desa in the arts of melody and motion. Long after 
the heroic age in the ascetic times of Buddhism dan- 
cing as an art did not lose it.s popularity. The 
‘Lasya’ form of dance perhaps suffered, but the dance 
of devotees absorbed in religious ecstacy met with the 
approval of the Buddhists, as it did uot clash with 
their idea of ecstasy as a means for attaining Nirvana. 
Coming to more recent times, ihe^days of Shivaji, the 
frenzied dance that frequently* accompanied the 
*Katha’ performances in hi.s mountain fortress fired 
the ardour of the young Maharatta, and they rushed 
on to battle with the magic of the dance implanted in 
their breasts. Thus has dancing in its many phases 
exercised a sway over the people. 

As an art and science dancing has been classified 
in the Vishnu Furana under the category of Ghan- 
dharva Veda, of which the inspired sage Hharata 
was the instructor, though not the actual founder, 
ns certain legends seem to suggest. The name 
Ubarata is suggestive of dancing as a harmonious, 
blend of motion, melody and measure. In his days, 
the ancient Indian dancing had a renascence, the 
techiii(|uc of the art was subjected to a critical 
scrutiny and improved upon, the old principles were 
thoroughly ovei hauled^ and to a great extent were 
reformulated and reorganized, the alliance between 
music and dancing was strengthened and another 
attempt at perfection in dance and music completed. 
Dancing has ever since gone by the name of Bbarata- 
nntyn, ^atyu was a dance combined with gesti- 
culation and speech which gradually paved the way 
for the introduction of the drama. Lasya is purely 
feminine dance. For training up young persona ade- 
(juatcly in the various branches as classifled by 
Bharata, Natanasalas or schools of art for the study 
of dancing were in existence under the patronage 
of the State, lii Kautilya’s Aribasastra it is laid 
down that instructors in fine arts such as dancing 
and singing should be endowed with maintenance 
from the State. Evidently this speaks of the status 
of dancing in ancient India. 

Under a variety of names as Nataraja, Mahanata 
and the like, Siva is glorified as the greatest of 
dancers, the master of the Thandava fashion, fabled 
to have been introduced when the nymphs and spirits 
of Indra's heaven exhibited their performances before 
the gods. 

Educational , Waate 

is the name oi an article from the pen of 
Sir G. W. Kchewich which appears m the 
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Mysore Economic Journal. In it the 
writer discusses “whether and how far our 
(English) present system of education per- 
mits the selection of the best brains for the 
advancement which is their due, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, it compels many 
of the ablest of our intellects to remain 
latent, sterilised and wasted.” 

Says the writer : 

Take our elementary schools. Excellent teachers 
are provided at the public cost, equipped with ample 
knowledge of a variety of subjects, and a not incon> 
siderable knowledge of the science of teaching. But. 
however skilled the teachers may be, they are heavily 
handicapped— owing to the ill-judged parsimony of 
the State and the local authorities, schools arc often, 
perhaps usualb’, overcrowded and under-staffed. The 
staff, moreover, is frequently chosen primarily for 
cheapness and not for eiKciency. 

At fourteen years of age we turn the children out of 
school, just at the age when they are beginning to be 
really educable, when their faculties are in active 
development, and when the power, not only of ac(iuisi- 
tiveness but of retention is rapidly strengthening. All 
are in the same category, stupid, clever, idle and 
industrious. The parents, as a rule, arc but too 
anxious to avail themselves of their children's freedom. 
As errand b<iys, clerks, or factory girls, or in the 
many other occupations open to cheap child labour, 
they can bring in a trifle to the family purse, enough 
to pay, partly or wholly, for lodging, feeding and 
clothing. 

Secondary schools, though supported by public 
money drawn from the rates and taxes of all, arc the 
preserve of the rich and the well-to-do. Here and 
there a child of poor parents may And a place, helped 
by a scholarship from a County Council. Hut even 
then, as a scholarship means, as a rule, nothing more 
than the remission of fees, much self-sacriflce is needed 
from the parent. He gets no compensation for the 
loss of his child's labour, and no allowance for main- 
tenance. 

The way to the university from the secondary 
school is equally barred by poverty, unless the child 
is of such marked ability as to oblaiti a scholarship in 
competition with those who have received the greater 
educational advantages derived from the possession 
of money. But practically few scholarships are open 
to him, because far the greater proportion of them 
arc awarded for proficiency in Latin and Greek, for 
the higher teaching of which the public secondary 
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pchool does not provide. Moreover, he has to look 
for an education, which will give him the means of 
earning a livelihood, and cannot afford to waste his 
time in the exploitation of the dead languages. 

Whether at the elementary or secondary school the 
child from the poorer classes is stranded. The abili- 
ties of the clever child are wasted. He does not count 
—children who are fit for promotion to high places’^ 
arc turned out with the others from the elementary 
schools into the desert, and those from the secondary 
schools find their highest level in miserable clerkships 
or small trading. As Irr the Universities, an outside 
observer, ignorant of the barriers they erect, might 
easily iniagihe that all the beat brains of the country 
are confined to what is termed the “upper class,” that 
is to say, the rich. 

Sir Kakewicli rightly points out that 
the first essential for the prevention of 
waste of brains is the prevention of pover- 
ty and destitution. The poverty bar and 
the class bar must be broken down. How 
is that to be done ? 

To begin with, higher classes should be attached 
to elementary schools, and children should be allowed 
to attend those classes until at least sixteen years of 
nge. Probably it would be impossible to make atten- 
dance at such classes compulsory, but at any rate it 
might be optional, and without payment of any fee— 
State and rate support should of course be given. 

A secondary school should surely be what its name 
imports, a school to which children from the elemen- 
tary school, whether that school be for the rich or 
poor, can proceed for the purposes of higher educa- v 
tion. If so, admission to the secondary school shoultil 
not be given to scholars under fifteen years of age, nor 
over seventeen. 

The secondary school should be open to rich and 
poor, as far as possible on the same terms and all 
should have equal opportunity, so that the best only 
should gain admission .and the brains of our children 
should not be wasted. All applicants should be sub- 
jected to the same process of selection, the same test 
of examination. Pees should only be paid by those 
parents who could afford them. Pulilic money, in the 
shape of grants from the State, should be granted in 
aid of the fees, lodging, feeding, and clothing of the 
poorer children, and an allowance should be made to 
the parent to compensate him for the loss of his 
child’s labour. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


George Sampson writes in the Bookman 
with deep insight and sympathy about 

Some Russian Novelists. 

We make a few extracts : 

The father of literary nationalism is undoubtedly 
Gogol (1809-1862), whose satire on serfdom in h» 


novel, “Dead Souls,” and on bureaucracy in his 
comedy, “The Inspector-General,” contributed much 
to the public education. Satire is a slow solvent, but 
a certain. Gogol's broad, good-natured humor may 
have had no other conscious purpose than itself; but 
laughter is a terrible weapon, more deadly than argu- 
ment. You begin by laughing 4t a powerful institu- 
tion, and you end by laughing it out of existence. 
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Laughter beguiles even its ultimate victims. The 
Emperor and the Court laughed at the mock inspec- 
tor and now the Tsar is as obsolete as the Most 
Christian King. 

The influence of Tolstoy has been largely indirect. 
His direct teaching was the very opposite of subver- 
l^ve. What he seemed to inculcate was not subver- 
sion but submission. Yet here again «c see how in- 
direction finds direction out. If you preach non-resis- 
tance to the evils of society, a few may think about 
non-resistance, but many more will think about the 
evils. 

Turgenev, that Russian of the Boulevards, invented 
the word nihilism and gave us, in Bazarov, the first 
nihilist ; but his nihilism has no connection with the 
nihilism of countless melodramas. Turgenev was in 
no possible sense a revolutionist, and only uncon- 
sciously a reformer. As much as any man he helped 
to give serfdom its death-blow ; but he did not write 
with any deliberate purpose. What revolts us in Tur- 
genev’s stories is not positive inhumanity but the 
negation of humanity, the terrible indiflerence of the 
owners, and the terrible indiflerenre of the owned. 
Read such a story as '*Mumu.” Its pathos is almost 
intolerable, but there is nnwliere in it any heightening 
of the colors, no deliberate bid for tears. The auto- 
cratic mistress (who might have been Turgenev’s 
own mother) is drawn with sympathy and under- 
standing ; jet the drowning of the poor serf’s dog, the 
one thing upon which the big inarticulate giant could 
lavish his alfection, leaves the reader in such n fury 
that he becomes the implacable foe of all autocrats 
whatsoever, no matter how benevolent. The true 
reformers arc not those who confer some long-with- 
^-held liberty, but those who teach a nation to de- 
\^an(] it. 

DostoyevsVy is important in the history of Russian 
liberty less for what he wrote than for what he 
suffered. He was the living emhodiiiieiit of nutecra* 
cy’s blind brutality. For an alleged political ciTense 
he, the most harmless and innocent of men, was im- 
prisoned, subjected to the frightful ordeal of a mock 
execution, and then transported to Siberia. The 
story of that ghastly death-parade told with such 
moving simplicity by Myshkin in “The idiot,’’ and 
Tlie poignantly quiet narrative of prison life in “The 
House of the Dead’’ stand a.«i perpetual indictments of 
official iniquity. Do.stoyevsky was broken by his 
inartyrdoin. The letter be wrote begging lor pardon 
is a painful document, indicating what ravages official 
cruelty can work upon a tender soul. 

The tales of Chekhov are siiprdiic cxaiiiples of 
artistic detachment. I understand by a realist one 
who depicts life in its beauty, its plainness, its drab- 
ness or its ugliness, ns the case may be, without 
heightening or subduing the colors for any artistic or 
iidactic purpose. From this point of view Chekhov 
Seems to me the complete realist. lit has no prefer- 
ence, like some alleged realists, for the dung*heap or 
the slaughter-house or the asvluni. He is not obses- 
sed by nastiness. He does not write as if he had a 
grievance against man oi* destiny. He is never senli- 
njental ; but then he is never cynical or sardonic. 

1 here is nowhere in his stories any attempt to thrill, 
to horrify, to startle, or to astonish. His talcs are 
not pamphlets, indictments or judgments, nor are they 
studies in confetti, orange-blossom and iced wedding- 
„?i . writes with the serene impartiality of an 

I'secing and uqimpassioned observer, for whom life 
fipf- or surprises, and to whom the polite 

conventional hypocrisies of existence have 
wcome transparent. 


Kuprin, like Turgenev, was a reformer without 
meaning it. The characters of Kuprin seem later 
than those of Chekhov : they are mure nearly on the 
eve of change. Teternikov, who writes under the 
name ofSolugub, is a very retiring and industrious 
author who has been called the succersur of Chekhov. 
His people are the Russians of today, the Russians of 
unrest, tendered with an artist’s sense of poetry and 
atmosphere. 

In Artzibashev you come to what may be called the 
Russia of revolt. His stories, called “Tales of the 
Revolution,” are documents in madness, the madness 
of a people goaded into violence by hunger, poverty, 
and brutality. Most of them are incidents in the 
rising of workmen some years ago, and their lesson ia 
surely too plain to be misunderstood even by politi’ 
cians. His most popular book, “Sanine,” is a symp- 
tom of unrest— a general description applying, in- 
deed, to half a century of Russian fiction. From 
Rudine to Sanine there is a long line of characters all 
of the same type— iutilc, melancholy, thwarted, frus- 
trated, all like people caught and held by invisible 
bonds. Some are resigned, some struggle with vary- 
ing efforts, but with a sense that there is no use in 
struggling. They are cruel to then.selves and to each 
other. They are like ill- managed children who whim- 
per or quarrel through sheer boredom or irritation. 
The Russia that emerges from the descriptions of its 
writers is a land of endless and consuming spaces, of 
vast, monotonous birch forests, of damp autumnal 
airs, of long, dark, icy winters broken by the torrents 
of spring. Jt is a land of recent slavery, of Asiatic 
origin and instincts, not yet deeply touched by its 
two centuries of European contact. The Russian 
people arc held in the chilling grasp of a dead hand. 
They live as men forbid. Conceive a poetic and intel- 
ligent people perpetually restrained in mind, their 
leading censored, their writing curbed, their science 
suspected, their freedom of thought repressed, their 
very bodily existence moving in the trammels of pass- 
poit, police and bureau, every where before them the 
s} mbols of * Thou shall nor*- bow can such a people 
becciiie other than the baffled, ineilective, seif-tortur- 
ing heroes of Turgenev and Chekhov, unless, indeed, 
they become like the insurgent characters of Kuzmine 
and Artzibashev, forswearing all restraint, the anar- 
chists ol morality, ultra-Nietzsckcaiis, tiying “to live 
dangerously,” and claiming the utmost license of 
personal conduct ? Wheresoever there is Autocracy, 
there also is Anarchy. They are correlatives. The 
Dictator is father of the Destroyer. 

In concluding the writer observes : 

Whatever may happen Russia can never go back 
to all it was before. ITie present at its worst is 
better than ilie past. An eruption of violence is 
nobler than a degiading ncquiescti.ce in servitude. 
In nations, as in individuals, lude energy denotes the 
vigor of life, and stillness the torpor of death. 


Horace Hutchinson presents an interest- 
ing theory in the Westminster Gazette 
about 

Birds and Air Waves. 

We read : 

There is hardly a gamekeeper or woodman in East 
Anglia who cannot bear you testimony ,to* the 
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disturbance of the birds in woodland and covert 
when no reason for their outcry was huuianly 
audible. 

The first questiou that we may ask is whether the 
birds themselves, thus roused from sleep, the 
pheasants to crow, and the blackbirds to give their 
cackling alarm cry, were actually startled by any* 
thing that they heard. They may have heard the 
distant bombardment or engine throb, but there is 
some reason to doubt it, or at least reason to doubt 
whether this was the real occasion, even if it did stir 
their auditory nerves, ot their manifest alarm. In the 
first place, we have no particular reason to think 
them so very much more keen of hearing than our- 
selves, and in the second place, we may recall a 
thousand and one cases of their sleeping calmly of 
nights in the midst of a din that would surely send 
sleep far from human senses unless drugged by a 
narcotic or dulled by nbnormal weaiiness. birds 
roosting in the hedgerows do not wake and cry just 
because a noisy motor passes along it in the night. 
Does it not seem tolerably sure that it must be the air 
vibrations, vibrations allccting them tnctily->by the 
sense of touch rather than by that of hearing ? I 
think so, and it is a theory supported by a personal 
experience of my own. At Nairn, that delectable 
little place on the Moray Firth, whither we used to 
go for golf, ytu might sometimes be awakened from 
from your beauty sleep, even in the halcyon nights 
of peace by the ships* gunners at practice, away 
out at the mouth of the firth. And then, if you 
listened, you heard a notable thing— two things. 
The guns seemed to be fired at intervals of a minute 
or two, and at each discharge you heard first the 
noise of the explosion, and then— an appreciable 
time, which 1 should guess at a sixteenth of a minute 
later— you would hear your window begin to rattle. 
Unquestionably that rattle was caused by the same 
discharge that you had heard all those seconds before, 
and, although its vibration had to pass through the 
window, or through the little gaps of its sash, before 
coming to your ears, still it came to you first, and 
the window rattle only began later. Does it not 
seem to show the rattle to be caused by a more 
slowly traveling wave of the air, perhaps by an 
outer ring of that disturbance of which the ship's 
cannon was the center ? That, certainly, is how it 
appeared to me, and, presumably, from much other 
evidence, it would have been possible to be at such 
distance from the center that the quicker moving 
wave, which alone could stimulate your hearing 
nerves, might be spent of sufficient force for you not 
to know of its existence, while still the slower trave- 
ling wave, more towards the circumference of the 
disturbed circle, might leaCh a thing of the area of 
A window with sufficient momentum to rattle it 
quite audibly fur yo \ It is much more wonderful 
than any fairy talc, and much less credible— but truth 
seems to be like that. 

The sleepiug biids arc evidently awakened and 
alarmed by air waves of which there is much reason 
to think that they are not conscious through their 
ears. Evidently, too, it is an air wave diflerent in 
effect from any sudden upspringing of a breeze in a 
•till night. Their alarm cries show that it appeals 


to them with a sense of the unfamiliar and the 
startling. We do not know whether birds such as 
partridges and grouse, which sleep on the ground, 
were affected in the same way as the perch roosters, 
and, unfortunately, their alarm is not generally so 
vociferous as that of these others. 


Our attention has been drawn to an 
article entitled 

Russia and Retribution 

appearing in the Satmday Review for 
the novelty of the views set forth therein. 
Czaristti, pro-Gcrmanisni, the gross corrup- 
tions of officialism— none ot these can be 
said to be the cause of the Russian unrest. 
For what then is this hybrid Revolution 
retributive ?— asks the writer. Here is his 
answer : 

Mainly for the luthless persecution of the Jews in 
a stmi oiicnlal and still mediaeval country which has 
persisted in “pogroms" repugnant lu civilized 
Europe. Men of Jewish and often of Geruian-Jewish 
origin have been in the forefront of the ferment, and 
are still convulsing all uiders and every kind of order. 
The Soviet is laigely thus leavened. Kerenski and 
the so-called Lenin, if we mistake not, are partially 
so derived. 

This is a very remarkable fact, for the jews acc^ 
not revolutionary by instinct, and only becoine<fc 
through systematic oppression. Nor is internation- 
alism their affinity, for where true statesmanship 
welcomes them they are always among the most 
public-spirited of patriots. “Every iiatjon gets the 
Jews it deserves" is a trite but tiue saying, and 
Kussia has got hers with a vengeance. Yet it would 
be as unjust as untrue to suggest that the Jews have 
undone Kus.«ia. It is international Socialism that 
has betrayed her, the cabals of Geneva and Stock- 
holm. We might as well say that Russia has been 
betrayed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. A nation is 
a union of races, in ideal association. The jews are 
a race not a nation, as Napoleon well recognized, 
and when they are well treated they grow to the 
soil. When they arc not, they are driven into revolu- 
tions which they head, through their ability. 

The Socialists bid fair to ruin every country that 
they are allowed to mishandic. The Italian debacle 
is largely of their making, the Russian is wholly so. 
But Socialists can, in their turn, prove the most 
repressive of tyrants, and the New Democracy by 
no means implies our ancient freedom. 

One day Russia will revive consolidated, and, 
maybe, a predominant power. But wc do not expect 
to witness that renaissance while the war lasts. In 
going to peace she will gp to pieces. She cries out 
tas Ireland and India cry out) for a firm hand and 
an understanding brain. 
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THE UNDESIRABILITY OF DEVANAGARI BEING ADOPTED AS 
THE COMMON SCRIPT FOR ALL INDIA 


I CONCLUDED my article on the Rev. J. 
Knowles’s scheme for the Romanization 
of all Indian writing in The Modern 
Review for February 1918, with the re- 
mark that the movement for making Deva- 
nagari one common script for all the 
Indian languages rested on a sentimental, 
and not on a utilitarian, basis, and that, 
if successful, it would prolong the reign of 
non-phonetic writing. As the Devanagari 
movement has a considerable number of 
supporters in the country, counting even 
.some Musalmans, as I learn, among the 
number, I think it proper to discuss the 
question fully in the pages of The Modern 
Review. 

When such a revolutionary change as 
the change of the alphabet current among 
a people is sought to be effected, the aim 
should be to institute along with the 
.^lange a phonetic system of spelling. The 
displacement of all conventional methods 
of spelling by a phonetic method is a high- 
ly desirable object. All writing must have 
been^ originally phonetic. It is only be- 
cause the written forms of words have not 
always changed pari pnssii with the 
change of the sounds of words, that con- 
ventional methods of spelling have come 
into existence. Conventional methods of 
spelling have their support in the natural 
disposition of the great majority of man- 
kind to keep things as they arc, in the 
predilection of the learned for such spelling 
as suggests the derivation of a word, and, 
above all, in the stupidity which widely 
prevails among men and prevents a revolt 
against systems of non-phonetic spelling 
which are a galling yoke upon the nations 
among whom they are current. Many 
clever men have their conservative in- 
stincts so strong that they make them- 
selves the champions of the outworn and 
the useless ; but the great strength of the 
conservative party arises from the entire 
body of stupid people, who form the majo- 
rity of mankind, being naturally conserva- 
tive, so that, in spite of the marked clev?r- 
ness\ofmany conservatives, the conserva- 
tiVelpartj may justly be called “the stupid 


party”, as John Stuart Mill called it. 
Learning delights in such unreasonable 
spelling as ‘doubt’, which suggests the 
affinity of the word to the Latin words 
dubitare and dubius. All learning is not 
however on the side of conventional spel- 
ling, which is usually' given the dignified 
name of “historical spelling”, though it 
can ill claim that name, for while it sticks 
to the written forms that large numbers of 
words acquired at some particular period 
of the history of a language, it ignores the 
changed sounds of the words in later times, 
and so docs not bring up the history of the 
words to the latest day. 

Among modern European languages, 
Italian and German are very nearly, if not 
entirely, phonetically written. The living 
Indian language, Hindi, is also very 
nearly phonetically written. The dead 
Indian language, Pali, has a rich litera- 
ture, which proves beyond question that 
the language was phonetically written. 
Not only were words in common use, such 
as dhainma, written by Pali writers as 
they w’cre spoken by speakers of Pali, 
without any regard for the corresponding 
Sanskrit word dharma or dharmma ; but 
Sanskrit words of even a learned character 
were equally disregarded, and kamma- 
dhdraya and bahubblhiy for instance, were 
written for the Sanskrit words karma- 
dharaya and hahiivrihi, respectively. 
Dhammo is the popular Bengali word for 
dharmuin or dharma, and lor one Bengali 
who calls Dlmrrumtollah, Dharmotala 
twenty call it DhammotaU. But where is 
the Bengali who would venture to write 

^C*3rt 5«l1 instead of or to write 

instead of though (Baddo- 

man) is the current popular name of Burd- 
wan, which is but the Hindustani name 
of the town, written in the English 

way. 1, for one, feel humiliated to think 
of the slavish subserviency of the Bengali 
mind to Sanskrit spelling in contrast with 
the freedom from all such subserviency 
which characterized the writers in Pali. 
The rise of a new religion, Buddhism, which 
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addressed itself to the masses, was the 
instrumetit which emancipated the minds 
of the propaj^ators ot this religion from 
subserviency to the learned language, 
Sanskrit, and. made them employ the cur- 
rent speech for the propagation of the new 
faith. The vernacular, Pali, received an 
impetus similar to that given to German 
by the Protestant movement initiated bv 
Luther.* 

The Pali alphabet rejected characters 
that represented sounds wanting in the 
Pali language. ir, and 

were the characters it rejected, and it 
rejected also the* vknrga symbol : . It 
retained, however, the Vedic 3 , whose 
sound existed in the Pali language. The 

Hindi word (toddy) appears to be 
connected, through with 

Tne following list ot ten selected 
words, Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali (as writ- 
ten), and Bengali (as sounded), will show 
bow emancipated were Pali writers from 
slavish subjection to Sanskrit orthogra- 
phy, which still rests as a heavy burden 
upon the people of Bengal. 



Sansarit 

Pali 

Bengali as 
written 

Bengali as 
sounded 

1 . 

Abhavya 

Ai'ubha 

abhabho 

abbabya 

aa'ubha 

abhohbo 

2. 

asubho 

As'ubho 

3. 

baddha 

baddho 

baddha 

baddho 

4. 

Bhiana 

bhinno 

bhinna 

bhinno 

6. 

Bhqiya 

bhojjo 

bhojya 

bliojjo 

6. 

Brahma 

brail mo 

brahma 

brommho 

7. 

Chinna 

chliino 

chinna 

chiniio 

8 . 

Datta 

datto 

datta 

datto 

9. 

Dfttavya 

dfttabbo 

datahya 

dntobbo 

10. 

JvrU 


jbaU 

jala 


Bengali not being a phonetically writ- 
ten language, a change from Bengali to 
Devanagari script would k^cp up the non- 
phonetic character of Bengali writing. I 
repeat here the single illustrative example 
I gave in niy last February article as 
sufficient for making this matter clear. 
The Bengali word for south is dokkhin. 
This word as written in Bengali character 
is which corresponds with the 

Sciiiskrii word letter for letter, but 

Llle is pronounced as dokkhin, 

dgiitiy pronounced, is dak§'na. If 
we're transformed into it would con- 
tinue to be pronounced dokkhin in Bengal, 
for with a change ol script no one could 
bring about a change of sound. The word 

if written would generally be 


pronounced as diksl^a outside Bengal, 
and as daccliin or dakkhin among the 
Hindi-speaking people of India. The word 

itself is Devanagari in Sanskrit, 
Deonagri in Hindi, and Debnagri in 
Bengali. 

Sanskrit is mispronounced in Bengal, as 
Latin is in England, where, however, has 
recently sprung up a reform movement in 
the matter. A change of the Bengali script 
into Devanagari would lend afresh support 
to the mispronunciation of Sanskrit in 
Bengal and make any reform of this mis- 
pronunciation tremendously difficult. 

When an alphabet current among a 
people is sought to be changed, the new 
alphabet selected for adoption should be 
as nearly perfect as possible and also one 
that would correspond, so far as is pos- 
sible, with the most widely current alpha- 
bet in the world. There is no reason why 
an alphabet should be vational, and not 
internationni If one alphabet for an entire 
country, which, by the way, may be divid- 
ed into many languages, as is India, is 
considered desirable as being helpful to 
intercourse throiigliout the country, why 
should not one alphabet for all the world, 
be considered still more desirable, on the 
ground of its being promotive of inter- 
course over the widest possible area, 
namely, the entire surface of the world 
accessible to human beings ? A script 
common to several languages cannot 
indeed in itself be an inducement to one 
speaking any of these languages to learn 
any other among them. English, French, 
Italian and Spanish are all printed in 
Roman character. But one born to any of 
these four languages is not induced to 
learn any of the others because of this. 
Only if he has occasion to learn any of the 
others, community of script can come in 
as O' help to him. Tamil, if presented in 
Devanagari character, cannot be an in- 
ducement to any Bengalis or Hindustanis 
to learn Tamil, in the absence of any speci- 
fic need for a knowledge of Tamil.Such need 
can be but infinitesimally small to Bengalis 
and Hindustanis at large, in comparison 
with their need of learning English. 

Indo-Romauic is the name applied by 
Sir Monier Williams to Roman letters 
ranged in the Devanagri alphabetic ord 
This ••name may well be applied to #an 
alphabet built up with the small Ro 
characters, supplemented according I to 
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need, and arranged in the manner of the 
letters of the Devanagari alphabet. Such 
alphabet would be a blend of Indian and 
Roman elements, and so entitled to the 
name Indo-Romanic. If all Indian langu- 
ages were written and printed in such 
’"Indo-Romanic character the benefit to 
Indians would be far wider than if they 
were all written and printed in Devanagari, 
for a knowledge of the Indo-Romanic 
character would be helpful to Indians in 
acquiring a knowledge of English, which is 
of inestimable value to them, and in ac- 
quiring also the two other great languages 
of the world, German and French, each of 
which puts forth year by year a large body 
of new knowledge before the world. The 
Indo-Romanic representative of a non- 
Devanagari Indian character, it would 
scarcely be harder to learn than the Deva- 
nagari representative of it. For instance, 
the Indo-Romanic representative, k, of the 
Bengali letter it would scarcely be hard- 
er to learn than to learn % the Devanagari 
representative of 

One notable advantage of the Indo- 
Romanic character in writing all the 
^ Indian vernaculars would be that it would 
^facilitate the acquisition of every Indian 
vernacular by Englishmen, and v^ould 
enable those Englishmen who have to do 
judicial or administrative work in India to 
read with facility papers written in any 
Indian vernacular, which would be a 
material help towards the efficient perform- 
ance of judicial and administrative func- 
tions in the country. Sir Alfred Croft, re- 
tired Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
in a letter written to me from England on 
the 24th July 1910, wrote thus ■“Bengali 
I learnt in the orthodox way-character 
and Iang;yage together ; but when I came 
to learn llindustani, I learnt it through 
Forbes* and Twccdic’s handbooks, in 
which progressive exercises are given in 
double columns (1) English, (2) Hindustani 
exactly transliterated in Roman character. 
Hence I was able to speak Hindustani 
grammatically and with fair fluency before 
I learnt anything of the character. And 
then with that basis to go upon, the learn- 
ing of the character was a very easy 
matter.** Would not Englishmen who 
have to learn any Indian language other 
than Hindustani bail it as a blessing if 
there existed handbooks for teaching that 
other language such as exist for teaching 
Hindustani, handbooks that would con- 


tain progressive exercises in Indo-Romanic 
character phonetically employed ? 

Those who seek to make Devanagari the 
one Indian script cannot certainly have 
the aspiration to get it accepted as the 
common script for all the worid. Deva- 
nagari has indeed many points of cle ir 
superiority over all the alphapbets of the 
world that arc foreign to India, witli the 
exception only of the now defunct Zend 
alphabet, which is closely analogous to it. 
But it has many serious defects, among 
which is its syllabic method of writing. 

The merits of the Devanagari alphabet 
are the following 

1. The vowels are all put together first, 
and they are (excepting the single disput- 
able case of ^ *) scientifically arranged in 
accordance with the seats of utterance in 
the mouth, proceeding from the throat 
onwards to the lips, causing thus the gut- 
tural sounds to come first, and to be 
followed in order by the palatal, the front- 
palatal (usually called the cerebral and 
sometimes also the lingual), the dental 
and the labial. The vowels are also dis- 
tinguished into short and long, the long 
ones being differentiated from the short 
ones by certain appendages added, but not 
by one uniform appendage, which is cer- 
tainly a defect. 

2. The consonants, like the vowels, arc 
scientifically arranged with reference to the 
seats of utterance in the mouth. First 
come the gutturals, the order being a hard 
guttural followed by the same guttural 
aspirated, then the corresponding soft 
guttural followed by the same guttural 
aspirated, and then the guttural nasal, the 
five letters forming what is called a rarga. 
The first varga, which is guttural, is fol- 
lowed in gradual succession by four other 
vargas, the palatal, the front-palatal or 
cerebral, the dental, and the labial, formed 
precisely on the same model as the guttural 
varga. After the live vnrgas come the four 
liquids running in the order of palatcil, 
front-palatal or cerebral, dental and labial; 

* ^ is justly held to he a labial. Leaving 
aside V, fT, ^ and which were originally sound- 
ed asai ai, an, and iin, respeclivtly, and so were all 
diphthongs, M and are unquestionably cerebrals. 
These cerebrals cannot properly come, it may be 
said, after the labial But n and « are not 
pure vowels, but are only semi-vowels with conso- 
nantal elements in them. This very probably 
caused llicir being put after the pure vowel 
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and fioallj comes the aspirate letter cor- 
responding to b, which belongs to the 
guttural class. 

In the Devanagari alphabet, as it 
has historically come down to us, the 
vowels are followed by certain symbols 
bearing sounds which can follow but not 
precede vowel sounds, difiering thus from 
ordinary consonants, which can both pre- 
cede and follow vowels. These symbols 
are • and : called anasv&ra and visarga, 
respectively, which are still in use, and x 
an Xi called respectively jihvamQlya and 
npadhm&niya, which have fallen into 
disuse. It is quite proper that the symbols • 
and : should have a place, as of old, be- 
tween the vowels and the consonants, and 
not a place after the regular consonants, 
as in the Elementary Sanskrit Grammar 
brought out by the Calcutta University, 
for they are not full-power consonants cap- 
able of both preceding and following 
vowels, but are only capable of following 
vowels. It is doubtful what the original 
sound of the visarga was. In the dic- 
tionary order of the Nagari letters in 
Monier Williams’s Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, 1888, it is said ofthe symbol, that 
it is either the true anasYdra, sounded like 
nin French mon, or the symbol of any 
nasal.” I hold the view that the “true 
annsvtfra” is a vowel-nasalising symbol =’ 
or ^,* as the visarga is a vowel-aspiratine 
symbol. 1 sought the help of two deep 
Sankrit scholars about the primary sound 
of the anasrSra, but no help came 

TheDevanagarialphabet furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of the extraordinary acumen 
of Its originators in the discrimination of 
sounds. The classing of vowels separately 
from consonants and the arrangement o'f 
both vowels and consonants in accordance 
with a uniform and strictly scienti6c prin- 
aple was in itself a mighty achievement. 
Further, the nice discrimination made be- 
tween sounds that are closely alike is 
another point that loudly calls for praise. 
The nice shades of difference between the 


* The mystic monosyllable (whatever its 
primary sound may be) has to be admitted as very 
ancient. It has its variants in vftn (oni) and 
(ah) [in litfrc ohkara], ^ is written in Bengali' 
character as and this 'S is pronounced, not as 

Sj but as oh. The ^ sound appears to have 
grven rise to the m and h sounds. 


sounds indicated by sr, and «r, it was not 
easy to note, as also the nice shade of 
difference between the sounds of v and tf. 

BT has the sound of n in fringe^ ^ the sound 
of n in land and burn, and «r the sound of 
o ill net and ten. How many are the 
Englisl men who know that there is any ^ 
difference between the sounds of n in fringe, 
land and net, or that there is any difference 
of sound between sh in show and sh in 
fish, which is the difference between the 
ir-sound and the ^-sonnd. 

Great as are the merits of the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, equally great are its 
defects - 

1. Its vowel-system is faulty^ and poor 
in comparison with certain other lang- 
uages, Bengali, for instance and English. 
Further, the long vowels are not dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding short 
vowels by one uniform mark or sym- 
bol. There are as many marks as there 
are vowels, with the exception only of 

the diphthongal vowels. $ and which 

have a mark in common. Multi- 
plicity of means for effecting one and 
the same object is entirely a defect. The 

vowels (aaiiufl) are in re-^ 

gular order, though a ^remark is needed 
here in regard to the letter vr, the modern 
sound of which is that of u in sun or hut, 
and not the short sound corresponding to 
the long sound expressed by xrr, which is 

that of a in father. After xi v: t ^ ^ come 
the so-called vowels (the last re- 

garded as ‘*a grammatical invention”, 
and not the representative of a real sound. 
These^ letters are usually transliterated 
into yi j*i ji li. The transliterations 

)i carry with them evidence of their origin 
in Bengal, where they are pronounced as 
downright ri ri li ll. Had the letters been 
first transliterated in Upper India, ’ll would 
have been turned into ip and ^ into il, or 
perhaps into Ip and II, respectively,’ to 
show the extreme shortness of the vowel 
sound i preceding the r and 1 sounds, as 
pronounced in Upper India. The real 
character of the two sounds appears to be 
an extremely short vowel sound (the sound 
of what has been called the indeterminate 
vowel) followed, respectively, by the con- 
sonantal sounds r and 1, perhaps slightly 
modified. They arc no more vowel sounas 
than arc the ’r sound in the Hindustani 
patronymic A//sr and the Arabic word fiir, 
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and the ’1 sound in the English words 
mwJdk and battle.lf the Sanskrit language 
had contained a sound analogous to that 
of ett in garden and of on in poison, there 
would in all likelihood have been in the De va- 
^agari alphabet another vowel on the basis 
of the >r (n)-sound. The reckoning of ^ and 
« as vowels is a proof of extraordinary 
acumen on the part of the person who first 
reckoned them as such. In the absence of 
the idea of an indeterminate vowel, the 
sounds they represert would naturally 
suggest themselves as vowel sounds, for 
they can each form a syllable by itself. 
That in V ^ tc ^ a vowel sound precedes 

and does not follow the r and 1 sounds is 
made demonstrably clear by the (guna) 
forms WT. (ar) and sw (al), and the ^ 
(vriddhi) forms (ar) and siw (31) of the 
letters. But when the alternative spellings, 
fiirfit for srft and yfirs for came to be 
used, the idea most have arisen that the 
vowel sound follows the r-sound. The 
letters can at most be regarded as semi- 
vowels, and so the inclusion of them 
among vowels is a defect. The vowels 
^Jjat follow them in the Devanagari alpha- 
bet, were originally all diph- 

thongs, sounded as ai, 3i, au and au, 
respectively, g is now sounded as e, 
and sil as 6. now sounded as ai, can. 
not, therefore, possibly be the long of g 

sounded as g. Similarly sfl, now sounded 

as au cannot possibly be the. long of ^ 
sounded as 6. Diphthongal characters are 
superfluities, and so a defect in an al- 
phabet. 

The Devanagari vowels have their full 
forms only when they are initial and make 
a syllable each. When following any 
consonant they have, with the exception 
of V, which is held to be inherent in the 
consonent it follows, forms different, more 
or less, from their full forms. Leaving out 
the semi-vowels, the forms are T for W, f 
for 1:,“^ for ♦, ' for for t, 1 for sfl, and 

"^for sft. This certainly is a defect, and 
seems to be confirmatory evidence of the 
hypothesis of the Semitic origin of the 
Indian alphabets, for in all Semitic writing 
Towels have a subordinate position in com- 
pan^n with consonants. 

^"e^vanagari alphabet, as at present 
“Sed, has the following simple vowel 


sounds a ( -. a in hat), a ( = a in father), 
i, i, u, tl, e, 6. There are besides 'the recog- 
nized diphthongal sounds ai and au. There 
are also other diphthongal sounds pro- 
duced with the semi-vowels ^ and v, as in 
the words Wza (paryatana=pari-|-atana) 
and (pas'vadi=pa8'u-|-adi). 

The vowels of the Devanagari alphabet 
are insufficient for the representation of all 
the vowel sounds of the Bengali language, 
and so in Bengali writing, which is done 
with characters entirely analogous to 
those of the Devanagari alphabet, one 
character has to do duty for the represen- 
tation of more than one sound. The simple 
sounds of the Bengali language that 
cannot be represented by Devanagari and 
so by corresponding Bengali characters 
are, leaving out of account the long and 

short sounds of vowels, the following : 

The '^1 sound in wtsf (to day), the first 4 
sound in (floor), the <4 sound in uiw 
and the « sound in c^1-CT (bride). Of these 
the most inmjortant sound is the 4 sound in 
'The difference between the long and 
short sounds of vowels being taken into 
account, V cannot be said to represent the’ 
longw-sound in and g cannot be 

said to represent the short vowel sound 
of c in CTJll or of y in yy. 

The clear English vowel sounds that 
cannot be represented by Devanagari 
characters are the following The sound 
of a in ball, the sound of a in hat, the 
sound of e in net, the sound of o in not, 
the sound of au in taught, and the sound 
of the first o in promote. The obsenre 
vowel sounds of e in her and / in sir 
are here left out of account. 

To come now to the Devanagari conso- 
nants. The second and fourth letters of each 
of the rargas are unnecessary, as being 
compounds of the respective preceding 
unaspirated letter (minus its inherent w) 
and T9 is a compound of w and T 9 
of wandT9 of and t, 9 of and 9, 
3 of 9 and T * of « and t g of it and 
T 9 of ^ and 9 and 9 of «r and t, 
and K of and T European schdlars 
who have never been in * India have 
a very incorrect apprehension of the 
aspirated or mahapraija (great breath) 
consonants as they are called. Max 
Miiller, in his Sanskrit Grammar for 
Beginners, 1866, p, 8, prounces thite opinion 
expressed by European scholars who have 
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learnt in . India, that the sound of ^ is 
almost like that of kh in inkhorn, “a<?«ome. 
what cxajrgerrteci description. ’* Monier 
Williams, in the preface to his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 188S, p. xix, delivers 
himself more dogmatically thus *‘The 
fact, of course, is that an aspirated conso- 
nant is merely a consonant pronounced 
with an emphatic emission of the breath 
much as an Irishman pronounces p in 
penny.” The late Mr. John Bcames was 
an eminent scholar who studied Indian 
languages in India and had a deep 
knowledge of some of them. Nevertheless 
he fell into the error of regarding ^ and 
the other aspirated consonants as not 

compounds of ^ and 1, and so on. In his 
Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages of India^V ol. I, pp. 264-2(35, he 
says “The aspirates, it must, however, 
be remembered, are never considered as 
mere combinations of an ordinary letter 
with h. It is quite a European idea so to 
treat of them ; kh is not a k sound followed 
by an h, it is uttered with a greater effort 

of breath than ordinary there is not the 

slightest pause or stop between the k and 
the h, in fact no native ever imagines that 
there is a k or an h in the sound.” He is 
quite right in saying that there is not the 
slightest pause between the k and the li, 
such as there is between the k in ink and 
the b in horn^ in the compound word 
inkhorn ; and it is this pause that seems 
to have misled him. He instances the 

difference between and as 

confimatory evidence of the correctness of 
his theory. 'His failure to notice that 
is khao and is kahao is indeed most 

extraordinary, and is a proof of the great 
difficulty that lies in the way of one’s 
catching the sounds of a language that is 
not one’s own. In saying that no native 
ever imagines that there is a k or an h in 
the sound of he clean forgot that ^ is 
kh, 'BT is gh is ch, and so on in Urdu 
writing in Persi-Arabic character ; and 
Urdu writing is the handiwork of natives 
of India. It seems that Urdu writing 
suggested to» Sir William Jones’s mind 
the idea of transliterating 9 as kb, ^ 
as gb, and so on. In Bengali, ^ is kh 
beyond question, as ^ is in Hindi and 
Marathi, and the case is similar with 
the other aspirated Bengali, Hindi and 
Marathi consonants. This is probably 


the case also with the other Indo-Aryan 
languages, but I have no positive know- 
ledge about them. 

That the modern sounds of. the aspira- 
ted consonants, etc., and analogous 
characters in alphabets Rallied to the Deva- 
nagari, are kh, gh, etc., being admitted, ir 
may be contended that the ancient sounds 
of the aspirated Indian consonants were 
different, and that these sounds were mere- 
ly the sounds of the corresponding un- 
aspirated consonants “pronounced with an 
emphatic emission of the breath.” But the 
Vedic a (a compound of 3 ^ and n), taking, 

as it does the place of as 3 docs that of 

stands in the way of this theory, and 
makes it very probable that the ancient 
sound.s of the aspirated Indian consonants 
were the same as their modern sounds. 

Besides being unnecessary, the charac- 
ters representing the rispirated consonantal 
sounds have each the additional defect of 
being quite different in shape from the cha- 
racters which represent tlie corresponding 
unaspirated consonantal sounds, with the 
exception only of the characters z and iff, 
which arc much like z and V, respectively. 
It is certainly very strange that the Hii^' 
dus, with a full knowledge of the small 
difference between what they called the 
(small breath) letters and the cor- 
responding (great breath) letters, 

should have represented them by letters 
differing widely in shape. There is a lack 
here of the usual mental aeuteness of the 
organizers of the Indian alphabets. Lack 
of mental acuteness is also seen in three 
nasal sounds so nearly related as to be 
hardly distinguishable from one another 
being represented by such dissimalar cha- 
racters as ST, ^ and and in two sibilants, 
very nearly alike in sound, being represent- 
ed by such dissimilar characters as w and 
Then again certain conjunct characters, 

(a compound of bk and bt) and v (a com- 
pound of ^ and 'st; show no elements of 
even partial likeness to either of the com- 
ponents of which each is macle up. 

The defects pointed out above are cer- 
tainly not of a trifling character, and they 
contrast very unfavourably with the re- 
presentation of certain kinared sounds by 
kindred characters in the Arabic alphabet. 

The As'bka script or Brahmalipi is the 
oldest Indian script known. But this 
script has an antecedent history, and if 
this history could be traced back, step by 
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step, to the oldest form of Indian script, 
the origin ot kindred sounds being repre- 
sented by widely divergent characters 
might receive an explanation. There is a 
close correspondence between the Zend 
^Iphabet and the Indo-Aryan alphabets, of 
which Devanagari is the chief representa- 
tive. This cannot be the result of an acci- 
dent. I know of no solution offered by 
scholars of this striking correspondence. 
The Zend characters with their Roman 
equivalents given on p. 41 of Triibner’s 
Gramtnalography^ 1861, differ in a few 
cases from those given on p. 252, Vol, 11, 
of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s The Alphabet, 18S3; 
but they both furnish abundant testimony 
of the close correspondence of the Zend and 
Devanagari alphabets. 

The Devanagari system of writing 
makes a short a, i.e., v, inherent in every 
consonant which is not marked by a 
yirdma stroke below. The viriinn mark 
has its counterpart in the Persi-Arabic 
symbol, called Jasm in Persian and Urdu. 
As the short vowel symbols called zahar, 
zer and pes^, in Persian and Urdu, 
arc usually omitted in writing, the 
R esult is that a short a, a short i or a short 
u)^as occasion requires, has to be supposed 
to follow a consonant. This is not 
exactly analogous to the invariable inher- 
ence, in Indian alphabets, of a short a 
after consonants not marked by a virdnia 
stroke. But this and the use of the jasm 
symbol appear to bear out the theory of 
the Semitic origin of the Indian alphabets. 

In Devanagari writing is equivalent 
to k, is equivalent to ka, is equivalent 
to ka, and m is equivalent to kk«a. One ini- 
tial objection to this method of writing is 
that in there is nothing to show that 
th^T^r here is without its inherent % that 
is in fact its inherent ^ + Similarly, 
there is nothing in the ^ that is on the top 
of another ^ to show that it is without its 
inlierent Letting alone this objection, 
there remain serious objections to the prac- 
tice of conjoining two or three consonants 
into a single character, which is iiiconimo- 
dious enough in writing and requires in 
l)rinting an enormously large number of 
types, and has the further practical draw- 
back that the current forms of certain 
conjunct characters, such as v for 

V for n+T, do not show fully 
the components of which they are 
^nde un. Thp crlarinor enifirmas. V and 


IT, have already been mentioned. The 
recognition, again, of each conjunct 
character as a syllable gives rise to 
an absurd system of syllabification. 

The word for instance, has to be 

syllabified as pu-rna-ca-ndra, and not as 
pur-na-can-dra, which is the proper syllabi- 
fication according to the sound of the 
word. 

The inherent a theory is largely set at 
nought in Hindi writing, and to a smaller 
extent in Bengali writing. The general 
rule in Hindi writing is that every conso- 
nant, single or conjunct, at the end of a 
word or syllable, is read as being without 
its inherent a. In Bengali writing the rule 
is the same for single consonants, with 
only a few exceptions ; but in the case of 
conjunct consonants the final inherent a is 
always sounded. The inherent vowel 
sound in Bengali is often o, instead of a, as 

in the word which is pronounced 

Horipado.* The convention in Hindi and 
Bengali writing that the inherent a is 
sometimes present in and sometimes 
absent from a consoifant is certainly an 
obstacle in the way of a foreigner learning 
either of the two languages in which the 
convention exists. The words VJTTH, 

H»nrT«r^T 9 and nlfiwr would in Sanskrit be 
sounded, respectively, as aparadba, bhaga- 
vSnadasa and govinda. The same words, 
written iu the very same way, would in 
Hindi be sounded as aprSLdh, bhagvandas 
and govind. Written in Bengali character, 
the words would, for Sanskrit, be sounded 
as aparadba, bhagabanadasa, and go- 
binda, but, for Bengali, as apradh or 
aporadh, bliagobandas^and gobindo, res- 
pectively. The convention of an inherent 
a in consonants has thus come to be a 
practical evil in Hindi and Bengali writing. 

Hindi is almost wholly phonetically 
uTitten. It has a few conventions, how- 
ever, as in the word written (koylS) 

but pronounced koela; and Sanskrit words, 

such as a necessary importation 

from Sanskrit, and unnecessary importa- 
tions from Sanskrit that are being now 

largely made, such as for the univer- 
sally used Hindi word are pronounced, 
not exactly as they are iu Sanskrit, but 

« Not only the inherent a W, but the fully ex- 
pressed cl (^) has often the (7-sound, as in the words 

^^5^, (proper name). (proper name). 
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modified a bit according to the genius of 
the Hindi language, which does not toler- 
ate a final a-sound. The Hindustani lexi- 
cographer, Mathuraprasad Misr, has put 
before the world his patronymic as Misr, 
instead of Misra, in Roman character. 
The only Hindi word which has clearly a 
final a-sound is ir, sounded as na. 

The Devanagari alphabet and the me- 
thod of writing based upon it, weighted, 
as they are, with the numerous defects 
that have been pointed out, cannot claim 
a world-wide diffusion. Advocacy for their 
diflusion all over India can rest only on a 
sentimental, not a utilitarian, basis. The 
sentimental basis is this. A united Indian 
nation should have one national alphabet, 
and not a number of alphabets ; and as 
the Devanagari alphabet is the premier 
alphabet among the indigenous Indian 
alphabets, which all run on the lines of 
Devanagari, and is the medium for the 
writing and printing not only of Sanskrit 
over a wide area, but the medium for the 
writing and printing of Hindi and Marathi 
likewise, it is fitting that it should super- 
sede all the other Indian alphabets, and so 
be helpful towards inter-provincial inter- 
course by facilitating the acquisition, by 
the people of any linguistic area, of the 
language spoken over any other linguistic 
area. The idea of Devanagari as the one 
common Indian script must naturally be 
gratifying to many Indian patriots, but 
many more Indian patriots, I am persuad- 
ed, would be for keeping the present state 
of things undisturbed, from purely utili- 
tarian considerations. On grounds of 
utility a supersession of the handier Ben- 
gali, Gujarati, and Persian characters by 
Devanagari would manifestly be an evil, 
and the infliction of such evil for promot- 
ing national unity of a hazy character 
cannot commend itself to a vast body of 
Indian patriots, among whom I include 
my humble self. In Indian schools and 
colleges, Sanskrit is now read in books 
printed in Devanagari character. But the 
Calcutta University has not thought it 
right to impose the hardship of writing 
Sanskrit in Devanagari character upon 
Bengali and Oriya students, who follow 
the ancient custom of writing Sanskrit in 
Bengali and in Oriya character. Any at- 
tempt to do away with tliis privilege would 
provoke very wi^e and bitter opposition. If 
Bengali and Oriya students were allowed 
the option oi writing Sanskrit in either the 


Devanagari or the Roman character at the 
University examinations, they would cer- 
tainly prefer the latter, as it would he the 
easier of the two for them to write in. 

While I am one of the unregenerate who 
hold that the Bengali, Gujarati, Oriya, 
Persian and other characters now in use in^ 
India should be left undisturbed at pre- 
sent, I am entirely for the formation of an 
Indo-Romanic alphabet on lines of reform 
further advanced than those enunciated by 
the Rev. J. Knowles— an alphabet that 
would suffice for a phonetic representation, 
in writing and in printing, of all words in 
the Indian languages, and would be fitted 
at the same time to be the basis of a 
world-wide universal Alphabet. In the 
case of an Indian language, such as Ben- 
gali or Urdu, which is not phonetically 
written, transliteration, pure and simple, 
into Roman character cannot answer. 
Phonetic transcription, which in effect 
amounts to transliteration with a due re- 
cognition of the powers of the Indian let- 
ters with which the words are writteoyis a 
necessity. 

The most im[)ortant of Indian languages 
is doubtless Hindustani,* and this lan- 
guage in its Urdu phase, if not in its Iliud^^ 
phase, is now in some measure printed in 
Roman character. Usually, however, 
Urdu is written in Persian character and 
printed in either Persian or Arabic charac- 
ter, the difference between these two being 
but small. Now Arabic words are numer- 
ous in Persian, and from Persian they have 
made their way into Urdu. As these words 
are written and printed in Persian and 
Urdu just as they are in Arabic, although 

* After Anglo-Indian lexicographers down to 
Fallon, 1 use the word Ilindustani in the sense of 
Urdu and Hindi taken together. Forbes's Hindustani 
Grammar, 1862, begins with the following sen tenc^— 
**The Ilindustani language may be printed and writ- 
ten in two distinct alphabets, viz., the Persi-Arubic, 
and the DjYaiiRgarl.” The word Hindi is used loosely 
in several different senses. (1) In the sense of Dr. 
Hdrnie’s High Hindi, to denote the language of Hindi 
prose of the present day, which is the same in its 
Grammar as Urdu, and diderent from it only in using 
very sparingly Persian and Arabic words, which arc 
used very largely in Urdu. (2) In the sense of the 
language of Tulsidas’s Ramayan, and of other similar 
poetry, which is quite a different language from that 
of modern Hindi prose. (3) In the sense of several 
rustic dialects. (4) In a sense including High Hindi 
and Urdu, as in the Census Returns, in which there 
has been no room for Urdu or Hindustani, as Urdu is 
usually called. If Hindustani is Hindi, then is English 
Low German (Nieder Deutsch) and not BngHsh ; and 
if Hindustani is not spoken in India (Hindnstan), 
then is English not spoken In Baglandt 
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certain letters in Persian and Urdu have 
not the same sounds as they have in Arabic, 
the transliteration of Urdu into Roman 
character has been attended with certain 
drawbacks. In Persian and Urdu, the 
»^'letters called te and tr.e* have both the 
sound ot t (s) ; the letters called se and sni 
have both the sound ofs ; and the letters 
called zal, ze, zad and zoe have all tlie 
sound of z. It is not so, however, in Arabic ; 
and so in romanized Urdu hooks we have 
only the letter called sm, which has the 
s-sound in Arabic, represented by- s, and 
oilfy the letter called ze, which has the z- 
sound in Arabic, represented Iw z; the other 
characters concerned beinp^ represented by 
Roman letters bearinj^ diacritical marks 
intended to indicate their sounds in Arabic. 
One letter, sSd, -which in Persian and Urdu 
bears the z-sound is represented, even in 
the “Selections from Bagh-o-Bahar (Roma- 
nised)”, “Published by Authority,’* 1 893, 
by dh, so as to make the common words 
hazir and huzur appear as Mdinr and 
hur/Aur. The Arabic letter, ain, which has 
lost its sound in Persian and Urdu, is again 
represented in Roman Urdu by an apos- 
’ associated with a vowel, as in the 
word b’Sd, pronounced had, which was 
at one time written as (the ^ being 
dotted below) in Devanagari chaitacter 
but is uovv phonetically written as 
(bad). If, in roraanizing Urdu, the sounds 
vvhich Pcrsi-Arabic characters have in 
Urdu were alone taken into account and 
their sounds in Arabic were altogether ig- 
nored, a good deal of unnecessary confu- 
sion would be avoided. Phonetic romani- 
zation would be a recognition of things as 
they are at present ; trasliteration into 
Roman character without a recognition 
of the difierence between the present and 
the past would be an unreasoning worship 
of the past. 

An Indo-Romanic alphabet with the full 

S lement of consonants required for 
jstani cannot be required for 
any other Indian language. Each Indian 
language can appropriate to itself as 
wany letters as it requires. The one 
thing common to all Indian languages 
as written or printed would be that the 
same letter would convey the same sound 
all of them. The foreign elementary 
sounds that have been thoroughly natur- 

WAiit of Arabic types in the Press obliges me 
them^lves letters instead of the letters 


alized in Hindustani are five in number, 
and are written and printed with the dot- 
ted Devanagri characters, ur, ir, sr, and 
% awT are words in 

which tlic (lotted characters occur. The 
admission of the five foreign elementary 
sounds into Hindustani has enriched the 
language. 

In connection with the building up of 
an lndn> Romanic alphabet on the basis of 
the small letters of the Roman alphabet, 
remarks arc needed about some of these 
letters. The dots over i and j are unneces- 
sary, and the letter q is very unlike in form 
to the letter k, which has a kindred sound. 
The dots over i and j mar, therefore, well 
be discarded, and the deeply guttural kAf 
sound ma}' well be represented by k marked 
somehow and not by q. Some lexicogra- 
phers represent the deeply guttural letter 
kaf by k (lotted below'. I'he small 
Roman letter g is a complicated character, 
and so it should give place to the Italic 
form ofg, changed from slant to vertical. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s and the 
other slightly different systems of transli- 
teration into Roman cliaractcr have not 
aimed at creating a w'orld-wddc alphabet, 
as is evidenced by the transliteration of 
(lilTorent characters bearingdifferent sounds 
in different languages by the same Roman 
character diacritically marked in the same 
way ; as the transliteration of the Deva- 
nagari : and the Arabic letter called be by 
h, and of the Devanagari ^ and the Arabic 
sad by s. I^cpsius’s Standard Alphabet 
aimed at being a universal alphabet. But 
being cumbrous, and saddled besides with 
some Greek letters, it has proved a failure. 
The International Phonetic Alphabet has 
gone on the wrong track of departing in a 
large number of cases from current Roman 
characters, of calling itself phonetic and 
yet antiphonetically using the complex 
symbol drawm from Anglo-Saxon, for 
indicating the simple vowel sound of a in 
Aat— in face of the very proper use of the 
very same complex symbol in Latin, as in 
the word Caesar (pronounced Kae-sar)— 
and following besides the wrong principle of 
representing kindred sounds by quite un- 
like characters in the case of the English sA- 
sound, which is allied to the s-sound. In- 
ternational this Alphabet now is in that it 
is used by men of several nationalities in 
the study and teaching of phonetics. But 
there isjj^o like lihood of its making its way 
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to universal acceptance, so that French- 
iiicu, Englishmen, Gerniaus and other 
nations of the world would ultimately use 
it, dropping the alphabets they now use. 
Dotting of letters, otherwise objectionable, 
cannot be carried lar enough to cover the 
number of variations from the sounds of 
certain Roman letters that exist in non- 
Latin languages. In the Lepsian alphabet, 
the letters r and t particularly have a large 
number of variations of sounls. Append- 
ages tliat have been added to certain 
Roman letters by Pitman and others are 
cumbrous and so inimical to facile writing 
and are besides open to the fatal objection 
that no generally acceptable principle can 
be fixed upon for the shaping of the ap- 
pendages. To meet the situation I ventur- 
ed to suggest, in ray last February article 
in the TAc Modern Review^ the use of 
numerical figures as inferior characters, as 
in the mathematical series 

+<» 4 -'i** + I for indicating variations of 

sounds from Roman letters. All the minor 
sounds of non-European languages are not 
known to European scholars, with whom 
mainly must rest the work of elaborating 
a phonetic alphabet acceptable to all the 
world. For instance, the slight variation of 
the a-sound in the Bengali word (to- 
day), that of the c-sound in the first C in 
oam (floor) and that of the o-sound in 
(bride) are very probably not 
known to any member of the International 
Phonetic Association of Paris. In a scheme 
of affiliation of foreign sounds to Latin 
sounds drawn up after extensive research, 
there may remain gaps. For instance, 
after the order t^, t,, t,, t^ has been 
settled, some sound in some language may 
be discovered which has a closer affinity 
to t than, say, tg has. In such a case the 
order already established should not be 
disturbed. The new sound should come in 
at the end of the series established, and 
be numbered accordingly. The name 
oxygen has not been changed, although it 
is now known that the thing called oxygen 
is not an acid-maker. 

In a universal alphabet, letters as written 
should be as nearly as possible like letters 
as they are printed, and facility of writing 
should be a point steadily kept in view. 
Facility of writing is a special merit of the 
Persi-Arabic alphabet, and it is veiy 
desirable that a universal alphabet should 
possess this characteristic. It should, of 
cottrse, not have the encumbr§pce of 


capital letters difierent in shape . from 
small letters. 

The naming of the letters of an alphabet 
is an important question. ^ About the 
naming of the vowels there is no great 
difficulty in the way. The natural course 
is to name them after their respective 
sounds. This natural course has, however, 
not been followed by nil peoples. The 
English-speaking people, for instance, give 
the namfS of i and u diphthongal sounds, 
and the name of y a triphthongal sound. 
Confusion is caused again in English by 
a, c, i, o, and u not having always 
sounds of their names. The only practical 
difficulty about the naming of the vowels 
is the fixing of the quantity of the vowel in 
the name. The quantity may very properly 
be the medium quantity of Dr. Sweet.« 
A short vowel sound for the name of a 
vowel would not answer well. 

The consonants of the Devanagari 
alphabet all end with the a-sound, of the 
French alphabet with the c-soutid, and 
of the Esperanto alphabet with the 
o-sound. In English and German there is 
no uniformity in the naming, though in 
the former the i-sound following is thc^ 
predominant characteristic, and in the latter 
the e-sound. The letters f, 1, m, n, s in 
both English and German begin their 
names with the c-sound, and for the 
English name eks of x, the German name 
is iks. The consonantal sound followed 
by a vowel sound does not show in full the 
character of a consonantal sound, and so 
also does not a consonantal sound preceded 
by a vowel sound. A combination of 
both following and preceding would give 
a perfect method of naming consonants, 
ir or k would thus be named kak ; n or g 
would be named gag; v or n would be 
named naii ; and so on. This system uf 
naming would be a very desirable reform, 
as it would enable even a little child to 
seize the full significance of a consonantal 
sound. 

1 am no advocate of. the dotting of 

* For practical conTcnience it ssems desirat^Ie that 
in ordinary writing and printing the (juantity of 
vowels should not oe marked. In books meant lor 
elementary instruction and in dictionaries quantity 
requires to be indicated. Dr. Sweet very accurately 
enunciates "five degrees of quantity : very long, long, 
half-long or medium, short, very shorty but "for 
practical purposes", s&ys he, "the three-fold distinc- 
tion of long, halMong and short is generally enough." 
The name ^medium’, as signi^ing neither long nor 
short, seems preferithle to *half-fong.* 
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letters, as I have said before. But as 
dotting is now largely in occupation of 
the field, I give below, in orthodox dotting 
fashion, a tentative Indo-Romanic 
alphabet for writing phonetically the 
i^^industani or Hindusthani language, 
which is decidedly the premier language in 
India. Hindustani has been Indianized into 
Hindusthani in Bengal, and it is desirable 
that the Indianized name should drive out 
of the field the Persian name. In my 
Indo-Romanic alphabet for Hindustani, I 
do not adhere strictly to the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s' system of transliteration, and 
I do not indicate the quantity of the 
vowels in the orthodox way as short and 
long, for I think it needful that Dr. Sweet’s 
three-fold distinction of short, medium 
and long should take the place of the 
short and long. Taking the vowel a as 
an example, its short, medium and. long 
sounds may be represented as &, a, SI. 
The medium sound is very eomnion in 

Bengali. The Bengali should properly be 

transliterated as d/n, and the Hindi as 
din, the i-sound here being as short as the 
i-sound in the English word din. The 

Bengali i-sound in though written 

long, is really medium. The old Indian dis- 
tinction between W (short) (long) and 
UX (prolated) does not appear to exactly 

correspond with Dr. Sweet’s three-fold 
distinction. The u n appears to indicate a 

diphthongal sound, like the vowel sound in 
the English word slow, the sound of which 
English lexicographers usually give as slo, 
instead of sloo. 

The Tentative Indo-Romanic 
Alphabet. 

I. Vowels —a , for ; a for ^ ; i for T, 

* Want of Arabic tjpes in the Press makes 
omission of Arabic equivalents of Devanagari 
letters here a necessity. 


t ; u for V, V ; e for ^ as a vowel (as in 
the word ^v«t) and for o for xft 
(long, medium and short) for the indeter- 
minate vowel (for expressing sounds like 
snr (k’rt) in TT«rT«). 

Vowels nasalized,— jij, a, f, etc. 

Vowels aspirated— a^li, ah, ih, etc. 

II. Consonants.— k for ; k (dotted 
below) for ; hh for w (a compound sound 
this) ; g for if ; g (dotted below) for ir ; 
h for V ; c for ^ ; j lor w ; z for ^ ; n for ; 
% for X ; ^ for ^ ; d j or j for ^ ; n lor ^ ; 
t for tr ; d lor ^ ; n for *r ; p for v ; f or 
jh for , ; b for ^ ; m for n ; s or w, if ; s 
for ; li for . kh, gh, ch, etc. to perform 
the same functions as now. 

I have a word to say in explanation of 
my use of p^h for expressing the f-sound. 
The Greek theta, the Arabic letter called se 
in Persian and Urdu, and the English th (in 
thin ) have all the same sound. The sound 
is expressed by means of a single letter in 
Greek and Arabic, but by means of a 
combination of two letters, t and h, in 
English. Which is the right method ? I 
hold the heterodox view that the English 
method is the right one, for the sound is a 
compound one. 1 would represent the 
sound by t^li. The t sound here does not 
exist indeed by itself, i.e., unattended by 
the h-sound in Greek, Arabic or English, 
but it is pronounceable by itself. 11 sounds 
arc to be analysed in a thorough-going 
manner, t,li for the English tli in thin would 
be justifiable, as also p,h for f, the German 
Y and the Arabic fe. This heterodox view 
can have but a hostile reception. 

Svamacharan Ganguli. 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


T he Calcutta University Commission is 
now holding its sittings and various 
aspects of tbc present system of cdu- 
cat ion are being discussed by those who 


are interested in it. Availing myself, too, of 
this opportunity, I propose here to say in 
u few lines only one thing whieh seems to 
me to be of vital importanee. 
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It was iu our ancient system of impart- 
ing education in this country that a stu- 
dent was entirely independent to take one, 
or more than one, subject, at one time 
according to his own intellectual capacity, 
his own inclination, or his own choice ; 
there was nobody to interfere in this 
matter, though one might make sugges- 
tions. There was also nothing standing 
in the way of continuing one’s study of a 
subject up to a higher standard on a mere 
plea that one could not pass an examina- 
tion in a quite different subject. And so 
there was no impediment whatever to 
one’s receiving higher education. This 
system is still followed to a great extent 
in our Sanskrit Pathsuhis, and it is good. 

But it is iu the existing system in our 
Universities that from lower classes 
upwards boys arc compelled to learn a 
number of subjects, and should a student 
fail in passing his examination in any one 
of them he is not allowed to read a higher 
standard even of those subjects in the exa- 
mination of which he may come out suc- 
cessful. So a boy preparing for his 
Matriculation must pass the examination 
in all the subjects, so that he may be ad- 
mitted into a College class ; otherwise he 
will have to give up every hope of higher 
education in his life, the gale of the temple 
of the goddess of learning (Sarasrat/) 
being thus locked to him for ever. It is 
not only the highest injustice and cruelty 
done to the unfortunate boy, but also a 
sort of sin committed by those who arc 
the authors of, and responsible for, the 
system introduced here. In order to deter- 
mine the real tendency of a boy’s mind 
towards a particular subject or subjects, 
and for general culture as well, it is good 
that a variety of subjects should be intro- 
duced, but it is undoubtedly n(jt good to 
lay down that every one should be com- 
polled to pass an examination in every" one 
of them. It is absolutely illogical to say 
'that a boy whodocs not know one subject, 
cannot or must not know the other sub- 
jects too. One knowing nothing of 
English, or History", or Sanskrit, may 
know Mathematics very' well, and if he is 
further allowed to continue his studies 
only in that particular branch, most pro- 
bably he would become a great Mathema- 
tician. Similarly one may be a great lit- * 
tcrateur without knowing Mathematics 
or Science. So we cannot understand why 
a boy who is specially interested iu a 


particular branch of learning and has 
shown his proficiency in it, should not be 
permitted to prosecute his further studies 
in that branch on a mere plea that he docs 
not know some other branches with which 
that branch may have no connexion what- 
ever. Every year hundreds of students are^ 
unfortunately driven out from the pre- 
cincts of the University, the only place from 
which one can receive his higher education. 
And why ? Because on account of their 
natural inability or some other such causes 
they could not learn all the subjects to the 
degree that could satisfy the University. 
Some of these tinsuccessful students try 
again next year to pa.ss the examination, 
while some others arc compelled, owing to 
want of means or similar causes, to give up 
their studies for good. These unfortunate 
ones having no other field for qualifying 
themselves to be able to stand firm in the 
struggle for existence, get despondent more 
and more, beiup a mere burden not only to 
their families but also to the country 
which they cannot f?ervc as they could if 
given the proper opportunity for higher 
education. It is, therefore, desirnble, that 
a boy who has passed his examination in ^ 
any one of the different subjects should ]j||^ 
granted a certificate showing his success in 
that subject, and be admitted, if he wants, 
into a college to continue his further 
studies in that particular branch. He 
may stud3' there some other subjects too, 
if he can show afterwards his capacity for 
them— exactly as is the case with the 
students of our Sanskrit Pathsalas. Dis- 
tinction ought to be necessarily made 
between these two classes of students, 
viz., one passing the examination in all 
subjects and the other in some particu- 
lar one, preference, it is needless to say, 
being given to the former. Following this 
system, I believe, the Universities can pro- 
duce from among the hundreds of our 
3"oung boys now unjustifiably thrown into 
an utter darkness of ignorance, a number 
of such persons as may prove useful uot 
only to their societies but also to the 
country to which they belong. And no- 
body can .say, too, that there would not 
grow up among them some great men of 
whom any .civilized country may feel 
proud. 

VlDUUSlllvKHAKA BUATTACHARYA. 

Shantiniketan, Bolpur. 

February 5, 1918. 
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E ven before the war, the competitive 
iadttstrial organisation of society, 
with its constant struggle tietween 
capitalist and labourer for mastery, had 
attracted considerable attention among 
Liberals and Socialists in England, and it 
was ielt that the system of industrial com< 
petition failed to meet the ethical demand 
embodied in the conception of the ‘living 
wage.* For the function of the State is 
not only to secure the conditions upon 
which mind and character may develop 
themselves, but also “to secure conditions 
upon which its citizens are able to win by 
their own efforts all that is necessary to a 
full civic efficiency. 

It is not for tlic State to feed, bouse and clothe 
them. It is for the Stale to take care that the eco- 
nomic conditions are such that the normal man who 
is not defective in mind or body or will can by useful 
labour feed, house and clothe himself and his family, 
^^be ‘right to work’ and the right to a living 
\age’ are just as valid as the rights of person and 
property. That is to say, they are integral condi- 
tions ot a good social order. A society in which a 
single honest man of normal capacity is definitely 
unable to find the means of maintaining himself by 
useful work is to that extent suftcring from mal- 
orgafiisation. There is somewhere a defect in the social 
system, a hitch in the economic machine.” {Liberal- 
ism, Home University Lilirary.) 

It was generally recognised that the pre- 
veutiou of suflering from the actual lack of 
adequate physical comforts was aii essential 
element in the common good, an object in 
which all were bound to concern them- 
selves, and which all had a right to 
demand and the duty to fulfil. But the 
normal man “would still have to labour 
to earn his own living. 

But he would have a basiat to go upon, a substruc- 
ture on which it would be possible for him to rear the 
fabric of a real sufficiency. He would have greater 
security, a brighter outlook, a more confident hope of 
Ijcing able to keep his head above water. The ex- 
perience of life suggests that hope is a better stimulus 
than fear, confioence a better mental environment 
than insecurity. If desperation will sometimes spur 
men to exceptional exertion, the effect is fleetiiig, and, 
for a permanence, a more stable condition is better 
suited to foster that blend of restraint aud energy 
vrhich makes up tbc tissue of a life of normal health.” 

The individual cannot stand alone, but 
between him and the State there is a reci- 
procal obligation. He owes the State tbc 


duty of industriously workiug for hiuis.cli 
and his family. On the other hand society 
owes to him the means of maintaining a 
civilised standard of life, and this debt is 
not adequately discharged by leaving him 
to secure such wages as he can in the higg- 
ling of the market. The industrial revolu- 
tion has enormously increased the wealth 
oi western nations, so much so that what- 
ever poverty there still is in Western 
Europe is x^revcntible poverty. But the 
introduction of machinery, wfiich revolu- 
tionised industr^^, was soon discovered to 
have given rise to a crop of serious evils. 
Man was reduced to a part of the machine, 
the joy of labour was killed by soulless 
routine drudgery at the mills, the purity of 
rural life was replaced by overcrowding 
in insanitary barracks in industrial cities, 
and the dignity and self-respect fostered by 
the sense of ownership gave way to a sense 
of helpless dependence on capitalist manu- 
facturers. To remove these evils, social 
legislation was undertaken from time to 
time, and in England, both liberals and 
conservatives vied with one another in 
improving the lot of the workmen. At the 
same time Trades Unions were established 
to look after the interests of the industrial 
workers, and the Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment came into existence, and has been 
growing in power and importance ever 
since. Short hours of work and minimum 
wages were fixed, provision against acci- 
dents was made, old age pensions secured, 
special safeguards were introduced in 
respect of the employment of women and 
children, and in various w^ays the State 
recognised its obligation to protect the 
mass of industrial workers from being ex- 
ploited by the rich capitalists. The war is 
the direct result of the mad race for wealth 
among the industrially organised nations, 
and consequently the relation between 
capital and labour has been subjected to 
vigorous scrutiny now that the apalling 
magnitude of the evil has been brought 
home to westeiu minds. Discontent 
against the gross abuse of capitalism, 
already so keen among certain sections of 
the people, has now reached a point which 
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makes it quite certain that after the war 
is over, the problem will be tackled in right 
earnest by all the western countries. An 
indication of the direction which reform 
will take, may be had from Mr. Zimmern’s 
Essay on ‘Progress in Industry” (Progress 
and History, edited by F. S. Marvin, 
Oxford, 1917) from which the following 
extracts have been made. 

“It is constantly being said, both by employers 
and by politicians, and even by writers in sympathy 
with working class aspirations, that all that the 
workman needs in his lile is security. Give him work 
under decent conditions, runs the argument, with 
reasonable security of tenure and adequate guar- 
antees against sickness, disablement and unemploy- 
ment, and all will be well. This theory of what con- 
stitutes industrial welfare is, of course, when one 
thinks it out, some six centuries out of date. Item- 
bodies the ideal of the old feudal system, but without 
the personal tie between master and man which 

humanised the feudal relationship Feudalism 

was a system of contract between the lord and the 
labourer by which the lord and master ran the risks, 
set on foot the enterprises (ohiefly military), and en- 
joyed the spoils, incidental to mediseval life, while the 
labourer stuck to his work and received security and 
protection in exchange. Feudalism broke down 
oecause it involved too irksome a dependence, because 
it was found to be incompatible with the personal 
independence which is the birthright ot a modern 
man. So it is idle to exp'ect that the ideal of security 
will carry us very far by itself towards the perAct 
industrial commonwealth.” 

Wherein lies the weak point of the pre- 
sent system ? Mr. Zinimern says 

"We can say with assurance that a system which 
treats human beings purely as instruments or as 
passive servants, and atrophies their sell-determina- 
tion and their sense of individual and corporate res- 
ponsibility, is as far from perfection in industry as the 

Roman empire was in politics Industry is still an 

autocracy, as politics was in the days bclorc the 
supremacy of Parliament. Power still descends from 
above, instead of springing from below It has re- 

cently been announced iu the press that Lord Rhondda 

is virtually the dictator uf the economic destiny 

of a quarter of a million miners In days goue by 

political power was as irresponsible as the economic 
power wielded today by Lord Rhondda...... If there is 

any reality at all in our political faith, we must believe 
that a similar development towards self-government 

can and must take place in industry No nation^ as 

Abraham Lincoln said, can remain half slave and half 
free ” 

The remedy which Mr. Zimmern propos- 
es in the following passage— a partial 
reversion to status from contract— is not 
altogether new. Professor Hobhouse in 
his handbook on Liberalism, written before 
the war, says for instance : 

"There arc curly forms of communal society iu 
which each person is born to* his appropriate status 
(as in India), carrying its appropriate share of the 
coiniuoo land. In destroying the last relies uf this 
ey stem, economic individualism has laid the basis of 


great material advances, but at great cost to the 
happiness of the masses." 

But to return to Mr. Zimmern : 

"The transition from serfdom to the sjrstem of 
wage-labour which succeeded it, was a transition from 
legal dependence to legal freedom, and as such, it^ 
marked an advance. But it was also a transition 
from a fixed and, as it weic, a professional position 
of service to the coiiiinunity to a blind and precarious 
individualism (sometimes ' called * the freedom to 
starve*). It was a transition, as Sir Henry Maine 

put it, from status to contract Every thinking 

man would admit today that status at its best is a 

better thing than contract at its best and that 

corporate feeling and professional honour are a better 
stimulus to right action than business competition 
and a laudable keenness to give satisfaction to a 
valuable customer 

"The idea uf industrial work as the fulfilment of a 
contract, whether freely or forcibly made, is thus 
essentially at variance with the ideal of community 
service. It is dilFicult for a man who makes his liveli- 
hood by hiring himself out as an individual for what 
he can get out of one piece of work after another to 
feel the same sense of community service or profes- 
sional pride as the man who is serving a vocation and 
has dedicated his talents to some continuous and 
recognised form ot woik. It is this which makes the 
system of wage-labour so unsatisfactory in principle 
compared with the guilds of the town-workmen in 
the Middle Ages and with the organised professions 
of today, and it is this which explains why trade 
unions of recent years have come to concern them- 
selves more and more with questions of status rath^* 
than of wages and to regard the occupation whiA 
they represent more and more as a profession rather 
than a trade 

" ft is the defect of the wage system, as 

Adam Smith makes clear to us, that it lays stress on 
just those points in the industrial process where the 
interests of employers and work-people run contrary 
to one another, whilst obscuring those far more im- 
portant aspects in which they are partners and fellow 

workers in the service of the community It can 

only be overcome by the recognition on both sides 
that industry is in essence not a* matter of contract 
and bargaining at all, but of mutual interdependence 
and community service : and by the growth of a new 
ideal of status, a new sense of professional pride and 
corporate duty and self-respect among all who are en- 
gaged in|the same function. No one can say how long it 
may take to bring about such a fundamental change 
of attitude, especially among those who have most to 
lose, in the material sense, by an alteration in the 
existing distribution of economic power. But the war 
has cleared away so much of prejudice and set so 
much of our life in a new light that the dim ideals of 
today may w'cll be the realities of to-morrow. This 
at least we can saj^ ; that no country in the world 
is in a better position than we arc to redeem modern 
industry from the reproach of materialism and to set 
it firmly upon a spiritual basis, and that the country 
which shall first have had the wisdom and the cour- 
age to do so will be the pioneer in a vast extention 
of human liberty and happiness and will have shown 
that along this road and no other lies the industrial 
progress of maukiud.** 

The chauvinist who has nothing hut 
blind admiration for the indigenous insti- 
tutions of India will be disposed to exclaim 
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that it needed the civilised West the great 
shock of a devastating war to appreciate 
the wholesome economic organisation of 
pre<British India by which village comma-' 
nities supplied their own wants, occupa* 
^tional caste-guilds gave such an impetus 
to cottage industries that the fabrics 
manufactured by them possessed a world- 
wide renown ; and society was not torn by 
dissensions and discontent which are un- 
fortunately so prominent a feature of west- 
ern countries. To think so, however, 
would be to take an altogether superficial 
view of the situation. In the first place) 
if we could supply our wants locally in 
those days, it was because our wants were 
simple ; the world bad not been linked to- 
gether in the way in which it has since been, 
with the result that the needs of civilised 
man everywhere are tending to become 
standardised. The sense of peacefulness and 
dignity associated with the ancient arts 
and crafts of the East also characterised 
the trade guilds of Medijcval Europe be- 
fore the introduction of modern machinery. 
The simplification of labour and the enor- 
mous increase in productive capacity in- 
. troduced by mechanical inventions, accom- 
panied as they have been by new and 
serious evils from the artistic and sociolo- 
gical points of view, must be considered a 
great step in human progress, inasmuch as 
it has released large classes of humanity 
froth helpless dependence on, or active 
performance of degrading manual labour, 
thus setting free more leisure and oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of the mind. 
The newborn sense of independence among 
the labouring classes of India, due to the 
transition from status to contract, must 
also be counted as a gain. Bernier wrote 
from his personal experiences of the 
Moghul court in the days of Shajahan : 

"What fine stuiT!) soever we see come from those 
countries, we must not imagine, that the workman is 
there in any honour, or comes to anything ; ’tis 
nothing but mere necessity or the cudgel [the Korrab 
or whip which every Omrab kept hanging at the gate 
of his house to punish the tradesmen and other com- 
moners] that makes him work, he never grows rich ; 
tis no small matter, when he hath wherewithal to 
hve, and to clothe himself narrowly.” 

A perusal of Bolt’s Consideratiovs and 


Vansittart’s Narrative leaves the same 
impression of tiie moral and economic con- 
dition of the Indian workman in the early 
days of British rule. The dissensions and 
discontent of European labour, breaking 
out into strikes and occasional riots, are a 
sign tiiat they have sufficient consciousness 
of their elementary rights as human beings 
not to be satisfied with the lot assigned to 
them in the modern competitive indnsirial 
system. The lower castes in India- have 
now learnt not to take things lying down, 
and discontent against the Urahmanical 
order has already begun to mauifest itself. 
We cannot regard it as an altogether bad 
sign. The occupational and functional 
basis of caste has been irretrievably nnder- 
mined, and cannot be resuscitated. The 
‘spiritual* East does not seem to concern 
itself much about how the masses live and 
die ; in India, the poor, whether agricultur- 
ists or landless labourers, die by the thou- 
sand at the first approach of scarcity, but 
the wealth which has followed in the wake 
of industrial development has made such 
disasters impossible in Western Europe and 
America. Lastly, our sages, thinkers and 
lawgivers had little that was kind to say 
of the masses ; for them, the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas alone mattered ; whereas the 
few extracts given above may he taken as 
samples of the amount of thought and care 
that is constantly bestowed in the West 
for ameliorating the condition of the pro- 
letariat. If, therefore, the West proposes to 
go back to status from contract, let us 
have sufficient appreciation of the problem 
to understand that it is not status such as 
our little self-centred village communities, 
or our agriculturists living on the produce 
of their tiny plots of land knew, but some- 
thing immensely richer, deeper and wider 
in content. The lesson of it all for us in 
India is not that we should not relieve the 
strain on agriculture and improve our 
material condition by industrially organis- 
ing our country, but that we should avoid 
the pitfalls that the West had to face in the 
process and seems now already on the way 
to overcome. 

A Hindu Stude.nt of Sociology. 
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A PARABI.E 

‘One can open the cage of a bird but not of a tiger." 


A MAN once possessed a very fine ele- 
phant which he kept a secure captive 
by means of a heavy chain attached 
to its leg. He was very proud of this 
elephant and often spoke of it as the envy 
of all his neighbours. 

But be was a little frightened of his 
powerful possession, and though he never 
confessed bis fear even to himself, he took 
the precaution of sawing oil its tusks. He 
then spoke often to bis pet of its weakness 
saying bow grateful it ought to feci to its 
keeper for guarding it so carefully. 

But one day, by accident, the elephant 
in a fit of impatience pulled hard at its 
chain and to its surprise the large tree to 
which it was attached came up roots and 
all. “Hullo !’’ e.xclaimcd the elephant, “1 
am not so weak as I thought.” 

Its keeper on hearing the elephant’s 
exclamation of astonishment came running 
post haste to the scene of the accident. He 
explained to his pet that the tree had 
become rotten and, apologising for his 
negligence, he attached the eliain more 
securely to a wall. 

Prom this time the keeper became more 
watchful and the elephant more thought- 
ful. 

One day the elephant spoke to its 
master as follows : 

“I am beginning to get tired of this 
chain. It is heavy and injures my leg. It 
is ugly also and injures my amour propre.” 
(This elephant was an expert linguist and 
liked to show off its knowledge.) "Please 
replace it by something less heavy and less 
obviously a bond of captivity. I have now 
had this chain ad nauseam.” 

So the master, after thinking it over 
and discussing the question with his cap- 
tive, changed the heavy chain for a rope. 
But in the centre of this rope there was a 
strong steel band skilfully concealed. 


Things now looked better to spectators 
who commented on the generous trust 
.shown by the keeper in tying up so strong 
an animal with merely a rope. 

But the elephant felt just as much a 
captive as ever, and was not in the least 
captivated by the change. 

After some time the elephant again ap- 
proached its keeper and asked that the 
rope should be replaced by a silken cord 
which would look so much ni(xr and 
would be a symbol of their mutual trust. 

The keeper was really alarmed this time 
and began to argue with the elephant as 
to the absurdity of such a proposal. 
“Why,” he said, “you might break loose 
and get lost in the jungle and then what 
would you do ? You would not have me 
to take care of you. That would be dreaik <r 
ful. Why, you might even starve !" * 

The elephant’s eyes twinkled as it re- 
plied : “Oh ! do not be afraid for me. 
l?vcn if the silken cord did break,— by acci- 
dent of course— and I got lost in the jungle, 
i think I should fare all right in the matter 
of food.” 

At this the keepet became more and 
more alarmed and argued more vigorously 
still, saying : ‘“But in the jungle there are 
many wild and terrible beasts which might 
attack you. Then where would you be 
without your tusks?” 

The elephant smiled up his trunk as he 
replied ; “But I am not so weak as you 
would have me think, and after all it was 
you who deprived me of ray tusks. I think 
in the jungle 1 should find friends to help 
me as well as enemies.” 

“Ungrateful beast !” shouted the angry 
keeper. 

And so they went on arguing and are 
at it still. 

Priya Sen. 
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PROGRESS AND HISTORY* 


By an Indian Progrbssiyist. 


T his volume is the sequel to the Unity of 
Western Civilisation, and arose in the 
same way, being a series of lectures 
delivered at Birmingham. The lecturers are 
all eminent men on their own subjects, and 
the book is replete with good matter, part* 
of which we will try to place before our 
readers, prefacing our observations with 
the remark that, Progress in this book 
means European progress, and History 
means the history of the white man. 

The editor contributes the introductory 
chapter on the Idea of Progress. Catholic 
doctrine added a thing which was new to 
the Western world, a passionate love and 
an overpowering desire for personal moral 
improYenient. 

The breaking of the old catholic synthesis, iiarrov«r 
but adfiitrablc within its limits, took place at what 
we call the Renascence and the Reformation ; the 
^V^klngf up of a new one is the task of our own and 

many later generations when Bacon and Descartes 

begin to sound the modern note of progress, they 
think primarily of an advance in the arts and sciences, 
but there is a spiritual and human side to their ideal 
which could not be really paralleled in classical 
thought. The spirit of Man is evoked, and this, not 

in the sense of an elite, but of mankind as a 

whole.” 

The vision of human regeneration by 
science, which was the gospel of the ‘philo- 
sophes’ of Revolutionary France, ran to 
excess of enthusiasm, but “if this enthusi- 
asm is madness, we might all wish to be 
possessed,” says the editor. Nevertheless, 
he recognises that they did not sufficiently 
realise the value of the religious develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages and that “it is 
undeniable that a bias was then given to 
the^ course of Western civilisation from 
which it has suffered ever since, and which 
it is now our urgent duty to correct 

Another, and perhaps even more fundamental, 
weakness of the Renascence tradition was the stress 
»t laid on the material, mechanical, external side of 
progress. On the one hand, the spiritual side of life 
tended to be identified with that system of thought 
and discipline [ i. e. the catholic ] which had been 
80 rudely disrupted. On the other hand, ’'the new 
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advance in science brought quickly after it a correi 
ponding growth of wealth and mechanical invention! 
and material comforts. The spirit of man was fo 
the timi* impeded and half suffocated by its owi 
productions. Tne present war seems to many o 
us the supreme straggle of our better nature to gait 
the mastery over these obstructions, and freedom foi 
its proper growth.” 

Our task for the future is then one o1 
synthesis on the lines oi social progress. 
Hitherto devclopnieiit has been secured b^ 
emphasis on one side of our nature at the 
expense of the rest. The conflict in out 
souls between the things of matter and 
sense and the life of the spirit must 
be resolved into a unity and harmony. 
But no unity can be perfect except that 
which we develop in our own souls. The 
work of criticism and analysis must there- 
fore be supplanted by the work of synthe- 
sis for the sake of the progress of human- 
ity, the end being further progress and the 
more perfect man, developed by the per- 
fecting of all mankind. We cannot, in fact, 
“put any limit in our imagination to the 
continuous unfolding of life like our own. 
While thus practically infinite, the ideal oi 
human nature is revealed to us concretely 
in countless tj^pes of goodness and truth 
and beauty which we may know and love 
and imitate.” 

As to the fact of progress itself, the 
editor is quite emphatic, and other lectur- 
ers have also something to say on the 
subject, though, as we shall presently 
show, not without many qualms of con- 
science, in view of the present war. 

”If we make our survey over a sufficient space, 
coming down specially to our own days, our conclu- 
sion as to the advance made in the physical and 
moral well-being of mankind, will hardly be lest 
emphatic. Oar average lives are longer and continue 
to lengthen, and they are unquestionably spent with 
far less physical suffering than was generally the 
case at any previous period We are now all persu- 

aded with John Stuart Mill *that all the great sources 
of human suffering are in a great degree, many of 
them entirely, conquerable by human care and effort.’ 
This conviction is perhaps the greatest step of all 

that we have gained. In morality the general 

progress would be doubted by very few who have 
had the opportunity 6f comparing the evidence at 
to any previous state of morals, say in the Middle 
Ages or in the Elizabethan age— the crown of the 
Renascence in England— with that of the nm^nf 
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day. Th« capital adfance in morality, which by 
Itself would be sufficient to justify our thesis, is the 
increase in the consciousness and the obligation of 
the 'common weal.’......" 

From the anthropologist’s point of 
view, Mr. Marett says that we may not 
have advanced in happiness from the days 
of the cave-dwellers, but he confidently 
declares that we have advanced in 
nobility. 

“We have and enjoy more soul. On the Intellectual 
side, we see further afield. On the moral side, our 
sympathies are correspondingly wider. Iraagina- 
mely, and even to no small extent practically, we 
are in touch with myriads of men, present and past. 
We participate in a world-soul ; and by so cloing 
are advanced In the scale of spiritual worth and 
dignity as members of the human race. Yet this 
common soul of humanity we know largely and even 
chiefly as divided against itself. Not only do human 
ideals contradict each other ; but the ideal in any 
and all of its forms is contradicted by the actual. 
So it is the discontent of the human world-soul that 
is mainly borne in upon him who shares in it most 
folly. A possibility of completed good may glimmer 
at the far end of the quest; but the quest itself Is 
experienced as a bitter striving. Bitter though it 
may be, however, it is likewise ennobling.’* 

Dealing with the idea of progress in 
Hellenism, Miss Stawell says that the life 
on earth, for progress, is, in Plato’s view 
like a school through which men pass and 
in which they may learn and grow, but 
the school itself does not go on growing. 
What he seems to look for at the best Is 
nothing more hopeful than recurring cycles 
of better and worse. In this idea of cycles 
Plato was influenced by the popular 
thought of his time : the feeling that there 
bad been a lost Golden Age in the past 
was deeply rooted in Greek, as in Hindu, 
mythology. Aristotle, also, “is haunted, 
like Plato, by the idea of cycles, alterna- 
tions, decline and progress, progress and 
decline. 

He feels this both in the life of the State and 
in the whole life of the world. He speaks of 
the same discoveries being made over and over 
again, an infinite number of times, in the history 
Ot civilisation. And his words recall the sad passage 
in Plato’s Laws referring to the numberless nations 
and states, ten thousand times ten thousand, that 
had risen and fallen all over the world, passing from 
worse to better and from better to worse.” [ Sm 
for an exactly 'similar idea the concluding passages 
of chapter 24 of Part IV of the Vishnu-Purana ]. 

Mihs Stawell goes oo to say that “this 
fact of recurrent decay is one of the heaviest 
that the human spirit can shoulder. Any 
theoi^y of progress must come to terms 
with it, for Progress through history is 
certainly not an nointermpted ascent; 
a spiral is the better image.’’ When 


Hellenic civilisation had begun to decay, 
as European civilisation now stands in 
peril of doing, men first grasped “one of 
the fundamental principles on which the 
whole fabric of our later civilisation has 
rested, or ought to rest, the great principle, 
of personal equality, the claim of every 
individual to transcendant value, irrespec- 
tive of race and creed and endowment” 
and Miss Stawell concludes by pointing 
to “the dream of once again constructing 
a system in which we might, all of ns, all 
nations and all men and women, make 
progress together in the common task.” 

The most serious indictment against 
Western progress in this book is to be 
found in the chapter devoted to moral 
progress. The writer, Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
Principal of the Manchester New College, 
Oxford, is of opinion that Europeans are 
much nearer to the beginnings of such 
progress than the end, and that hitherto 
Europe entertained the most extravagant 
notions as to the degree of progress al- 
ready attained. What, the writer asks, 
is the cause of these exaggerated notions ? 

“1 think they arise from our habit of lettinff our- 
selves be guided by words rather than by realities, 
by what men are saying rather than by what tbai|| 
are doing, by what teachers arc teaching than by 
what learners are learning. If you take your stand 
in the realm of words, of doctrines, of theories, of 
philosophies, of books, preachings and uttered 
ideals, you might make out a strong case for a high 
degree of moral progress actually attained. But if 
you ask how much of this has been learnt by 
mankind nt large, and learnt in such a way as to 
issue in practice, you get a different story.” 

Then he proceeds to deliver a vigorous 
attack on scientific progress. 

“Wc find that the progress of science has enor- 
mously increased man’s power over the forces of 
nature. Is it a good thing that man’s power 
over the forces of nature should be increased ? 
That surely depends on the manner in which this 
power is used and this depends again on the moral 
nature of man. When we observe, as we may truly 
observe, especially at the present time, that of all the 
single applications that man has made of science, 
the most extensive and perhaps the most efficient 
is that of devising implements for destroying his 
brother man, it is at least permissible to raise the 
question whether, the progress of science has contri- 
buted on the whole to the progress of humanity. 
Had it not been for the progress of science, which has 
enormously increased the wealth of the world, it is 
doubtfnl if this war, which is mainly a war about 
wealth, would have taken place at all. Or if a war 
had broken out, it would not have involved the apal- 
ling destruction of human life and property we are 
now witnessing... Science taught ui to make this 
wealth : Science bat alto taught ut bow to destroy 
It. When one thinks of how much .of this it attribut- 
able to the progress of science, I lay it Is parmissibh 
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to raise the question whether man is a being who can 
safely be encrusted with that control over the forces 
of nature which science gives him. What If he uses 
this power as he plainly can do, for his own undoing ? 
To ask this, as we can hardly help asking, is to trans- 
fer the question of scientific progress Into the sphere 
of morality. It is conceivable that the progress of 
^ience might involve for us no progress at all. It 
might be, and some have feared that it may become, 
a step towards the self-destruction of the human 

The writer is no less emphatic about 
the mechanical arts. 

'*Thc chief effects of progress in the mechanical arts 
have been an enormous increase in the material 
wealth of mankind, and partly consequent upon this, 
a parallel growth of population among the industrial 
countries of the world. It is by no means clear that 
either of these things constitutes a definite step in 
human progress.... The moral question is not about 
the amount of wealth the world possesses, but about 
the way men spend it and the use they make of it. 
Industrially speaking, the human race [i.e. the white 
race] has made its fortune during the last hundred 
years. But has it made up its mind what to do with 
the fortune ? And has its mind been made up in the 
right way ? To raise these questions is to see that 
progress from the economic point of view may be the 
reverse of progress from the moral.** 

“The third question which relates itself to moral 
progress is that of Government. Now Government, I 
need hardly say, is not an end in itself. It is a devise 
which man has set up to help him in attaining the 
true end of his life. To make up our minds how we 
7 jl|ght to be governed is therefore impossible unless we 
nave previously made up our minds as to how we 
ought to live...* If States possess collective wisdom 
they ought to show its existence and measure when 
they confront one another as States— when State 
calls to State across the great deeps of international 
policy.... Well, how stands the matter when this test 
IS applied ? The present war provides the answer.... 
Does not this afiord a rough measure of the collective 
wisdom of such States as at present exist in this 
world ? Does it not suggest that they have little 
faculty of reasonable intercourse with one another ? ... 
Thus we are driven back upon a plain alternative ; 
either the States do not represent collective wisdom, 
or else their collective wisdom is one of the lowest 
forms of wisdom now extant on this planet. In either 
case we must be very cautious in our use of the 
phrase. We must not infer moral progress from the 
reign of collective wisdom until we are assured that 
it 6 really as wise as some of its devotees asaiiine it 
to be.** 

Similarly, in the chapter on Government 
Mr. A. E. Zimmern says in the same strain 
of the civilised Western man : 

“He ba. planted his flag at the twu poles ; he has 
* cut a pathway for his ships between Asia and Africa, 
and between the twin continents of America : he has 
harnessed torrents and cataracts to his service : he 
has conquered the air and the depths of the sea : he 
has tamM the animals : he has rooted out pestilence 
and laid bare its hidden causes : and he is penetrating 
farther and ever farther in the discovery of the causes 
of physical and mental disease. He has set his foot 
on the neck of Nature. But the lost and greatest 
conquest is yet before him. He has yet to conquer 


himself. Victorious against Nature, men are still at 
war, nay, more than ever at war, amongst them- 
selves** 

Again, 

“Government may be the organisation of good* 
ness, or the organisation of evil. It may provide the 
conditions by which the common life of society can 
develop along the lines of man*8 spiritual nature : or 
it may take away the very possibility of such develop- 
ment. Till we know what a government stands for, 
do not let us judge it by its imposing externals of 
organisation.... There is some danger that, in our 
newfound sense of the value of knowledge in promot- 
ing happiness, we should forget what a tyrant know- 
ledge, like wealth, can become. No doubt, just as we 
saw that moral qualities, patience and the like, are 
needed in the advancement of knowledge, so know 
ledge is needed, and greatly needed, in the task of 
extending and deepening the moral and spiritual life 
of mankind. But we cannot measure that progress 
in terms of knowledge or organisation or efficiency or 
culture. We need some otner standard by which to 
judge.... What shall that standard be ? It must be 
a similar standard— let us boldly say it— to that by 
which we judge between individuals. It must be a 
standard based on our sense of right and wrong.*' 

The same note is struck in the chapter 
on progress in industry. 

“There has been an increasing tendency of recent 
years to write human history in terms of economic or 
industrial progress.... To interpret human history in 
this way is, of course, to deny its spiritual meaning, 
to deny that it is a record of the progress oft& 
human spirit at all. It is to read it as a tale of the 
improvement, or rather the increasing complication, 
of things, rather than of the advance of man. It is 
to view the world as a Domain of Matter, not as the 
Kingdom of Man,— still less, as the Kingdom of God. 
It is to tie us helplessly to the chariot wheels of an 
industrial Juggernaut which knows nothing of moral 
values.... The function of industry... is to serve 
human life, not to master it : to set life free, not to 
enslave it. Economics is not the whole of life... The 
soul is higher than the body, and life is more than 
housekeeping. Liberty is higher than riches, and the 
welfare of the community more important than its 

economic and material progress Let us, then, 

boldly lay it down that the best test of progress in 
Industry and the best measure of success in any indus- 
trial system is.... the degree to which it enables men 
to develop the God that is in them. Let us have the 
courage to say that In the great battle which 
Ruskin and William Morris fought almost single 
banded against all the Philistines of the nineteenth 
century, Ruskin and Morris, however wrong 
they may have been on points of practical detail, 
were right In principle. Let us make up our 
minds that a world in which men have surrender- 
ed the best hours of the day to unsatisfying drudgery, 
and banished happiness to the brief periods of theif 
tired leisure, is so far from civilised that it has not 
even made clear to Itself wherein civilisation con- 
sists.** 

This bold indictment against the claima 
of western civilisation to process in all 
the most important spheres of life by some 
of their representative thinkers may raise 
a doubt as to tbe possibility of any moral 
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progress at all. But even the Principal of 
Manchester New College has to admit that 
“belief in moral progress is a belief which 
no man can live without, and, at the same 
time, a belief which cannot be proved by 
any appeal to human experience. We 
cannot live without it, because life is just 
the process of reaching* forward to a better 
form of itself.” But it is not enough to 
believe in the reality of progress. “It is 
dear,” says the editor, “that a general 
tendency to progress in the human race 
may be well established— as we hold it to 
bfr^and yet we may go on in ways capable 
ofinhnite variation and at very various 
speed. 


We are all, let ns suppose, being carried onward 
by one mighty and irresistible stream. We may 
combine our strength and skill and make the best 
use of the surrounding forces. This is working and 
steering to the chosen goal. Or we may rest on our 
oars and let the stream take ns where it will. This 
and we shall certainly be carried on some- 
where ; bat we may be badly bruised or even ship- 
wrecked iit the process, and in any case we shall have 
contributed nothing to the advance. Some few may 
even waste their strength in trying to work back- 
wards against the stream. We seem to have reached 
the point in history when for the first time we are 
really conscious of our position, and the problem is 
now a possible and nn urgent one to mark the goal 
clearly and unitedly and bend our coniiiion efforts to 
attaining it.” 


This is where, be it said to the eternal 
credit of the West, the difference between 
the East and the West lies. We in the East 
are cither drifting, or working backwards 
against the stream. The war has led to a 
searching introspection in the West, and 
all the great minds there have combined in 
laying bare the weak spots in their civilisa- 
tion, in order that, being conscious of their 
tone position, they may mark the goal and 
bend their common efforts to attain it. 
Let us now sec what arc the lessons which 
areording to some of the writers quoted 

, the nations 

of the West. 

According to Mr. Jacks, 

“there wQuld be more optiiniit* in the world, more 
cheerfulues., mo« Mief m moral progress, if we can- 
didly faced the fact that morally considered wc are 
stiU lu a neolithic age, not brutes indeed auy lonaer 
f” onterown the brutish stage as to 

ustify these trumpetings. One of the beneficent 
Imoiis of the present war has been to moderate our 
claims in this respect It has revealed us to ourselves 
as nothing else m history has ever done, and it has 
reveided, among other things, that moral progress 
IS not nearly so advanced as we thought It was. It 
hu been a ternble blow to the PharSaism of which 
1 have just spoken. It has not discredited scienre, 
HOT philosophy, nor anything else that we value, but 
It hat shown that these things have not brought ns 


as far as we thought. That very knowledge, when 
you come to think of it, is itself a very distinct step 
in moral progress. Before the war we were growing 
morally conceited ; we thought ourselves much 
better, more advanced in morality, than we really 
were, and this conceit was acting as a real barrier to 
our further advance. A sharp lessoii was needed to 
take this conceit out of us— to remind us that as yet 
we Are only at the bare beginnings of moral advance^ 
—and not, as some of us fondly imagined, next door 
to the goal. This sadden awakening to the truth is 
full of promise for the future.” 

Mr. Zimtnern says : 

”We must be able to see politics as a part of life 
before we can see it steadily and see it whole. We 
must be able to see it in relation to the general order- 
ing of the world and to connect it once more, as in the 
Middle Ages, with religion and morality. No thinking 
man can live through such a time as this and preserve 
his faith unless he is sustained by the belief that 
the clash of States which is darkening our generation 
is not a mere blind collision of forces, but has spiritual 
bearings which affect each individual living soul born 
or to be born in the world. It is not for us to anti- 
cipate the verdict of history We are met at a 

culminating moment of hitman fate— when, as far as 
human judgment can discern, the political destinies 
of this planet arc being settled for many generations 
to come— perhaps for good. If the task of leadership 
in the arts of government remains with us, let us face 
the responsibility conscious of the vast spiritual issues 
which it involves, and let us so plan and act that 
history, looking back on these years of blood, may 
date from them a new birth of freedom and progress, 
not for ourselves in this country alone, but through- 
out that kingdom of Man which must one day, 
we believe, become in verv truth the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Mr. J. A. Smith, Professor of Philosophy 
at Oxford, says : 

. “To-day, when over there in France and F]ander.<i, 
and iudeed almost ail over Burope, us in a sort of 
Devil's smithy, men are busied in the most horrid self- 
destruction. The accumulated stores of agelong 
and patient industry are being consumed and annihi- 
lated i the works and monuments of civilised life are 
laid low : all pby.sical and intellectual energies arc 
bent to the service of destruction. The very surface 
of the kindly and fertile earth is seamed and scarred 
and wasted. And the human beings who live and 
move in this inferno, are jerked like puppets hither 
and thither by the operation of passions to which we 
dare not venture to give names, lest we be found 
either not condemning what defiles and imbrutes our 
nature or denying our meed of praise to what en- 
nobles it. All this portentious activity and business 
flows from no other fount and is fed by no other 
spring than the spirit which is within us, that spirit 
which has created that wealth, material, artistic, 
spiritual, which it is so busily engaged in wrecking 
and undoing...... And if in this tragic scene we 

cannot still read the features of Progress, our 
theory is a baseless dream, and we can frame no 

'valid' or 'right’ ideal of action This war is not 

an accident, not an outburst of subterranean 
natural forces, but the act and deed of human will, 
and being so it cannot be merely evil. 

“What, then, can we read not into, but out of, 
the tragic spectacle now being enacted, not merely 
before but in, through and by us ? Unless we have 
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all along been mistaken, the victims of mere delusion 
and error, here, too, there has been, and still is, Pro- 
gress. Primarily and principally what is taking place, 
is a tremendous revelation of the potencies which in 
our nature— in that which makes us men— have 
escaped our notice and therefore, because unseen or 
ignored, working in the dark, have not yet been 
drawn upon and utilised. There has been and still is 
%oing on, an enormous increase of self-knowledge. At 
first sight this seems wholly an opening up of un- 
drea*mt of evil. Side by side there has come to us a 
parallel revelation of undreamt of good. 1 must bear 
witness to my conviction that we are beholding a 
tremendous inrush or uprush of good into man and 
his world This is, as 1 have said, the now dis- 

covered spring of Progress both within and outside 
us, that whatsoever is evil, evil just because It is en-^ 
acted and does not merely occur, passes within the' 
reach of knowledge and understanding, and in the 
measure that it passes into the light, not merely loses 
its sting and its force, but i i convertible and convert- 
ed into a strengthening condition of that which in its 
first appearance it seemed merely to thwart. Even 
regress is seen to be a necessary incident in progress, 
and the seasons which we call periods of decadence to 
be occasions in which the spirit progresses in secret, 
recruiting itself not by idleness or rest, but genuinely 
refreshing and recreating itself. 

the evil we enact are not wholly evil, for 

nothing is such, but are the means which the spirit 
that has begotten them, utilizes in its eternal Pro- 
gress and wins out of them a richness, a complex and 
varied harmony, to which they are compelled to con- 
tribute If we will to learn from our own past, we 

can convert anything that is evil in it into an occa- 
3V|ipn, an opportunity, a means to good which with- 

M^t it were not possible For the basis and ground 

of our belief in the reality, and therefore the eternity 
of Progress lies in this, that the now known nature 
of the Spirit which is in Man and not in Man alone, 
is that it can heal any wounds that it can inflict on 
itself, can find in its own errors and failures, in its 
own mistakes and misdeeds, if it only will, the mater- 
iiils of richer and fuller and worthier life.” 

The spirit revealed in the above passages 
is full of humility and yet of hope. If the 
West sets to work to solve its post-war 
problems in this chastened spirit, wc need 
not apprehend that the war will spell the 
destruction of Western civilisation. And 
we are convinced that it would not be to 
the good of humanity— even Oriental 
humanity— that western civilisation should 
fall to pieces. Mr. Marvin is confident that 
"the things of the mind on which all 
nations have co-operated in the past will 
reassert their sway.” And he has no 
hesitation in saying that "fundamentally, 
this is a triumph for the scientific spirit.” 

"Rdigioa, morality and government have ail with- 


in biitoric times come within the range o( clear and 
well-ordered thonght : and mankind standing thus 
within the light, stands more firmly and with better 
hope. He sees the dark spots and the weaknesses. 
He knows the remedies, though his will is often un- 
equal to applying them. And even with this revela- 
tion of weakness and ignorance, be is on the whole 
happier and readier to- grapple with bik fate.” 

No : western civilisation will not die- 
far from it. It will endure, although it 
will suffer a transformation and undergo a 
rebirth which will elevate it to loftier and 
purer regions. It will take on more and 
more of that spiritual element in which the 
Bast was once so rich, and become more 
complex but more harmonious. It is the 
East which, having lost its spiritual con* 
tent, is daily growing more bankrupt. It 
is now groping in the dark, and in its 
ignorance it fondly imagines that by 
abjuring Western science and mechanical 
arts it will retain its spiritual tendencies. 
Vain delusion ! To arrive at a fuller 
synthesis of its ancient culture, the Bast 
must in its turn continue to learn from the 
West. It can and should avoid the mis- 
takes of the West for which the latter is 
paying so heavy a penalty, but cannot 
ignore the knowledge that the West has 
to bring us except at the sure risk of 
stultifying itself. The beneficent powers of 
science are too evident to be denied. 

“Industry, the twin brother of science, has vastly 
increased our wealth, our comfort, and our capacity 
for enjoyment. Medicine, the most human of her 
children, has lengthened our lives, and alleviated our 

suffering Religion, government, morality, even aft, 

are all profoundly influenced by the knowledge that 
man has acquired of the world around him and his 
practical conclusions from it.” 

And for the Oriental, as for the man of 
the West, "the end is, first, the organisation 
of himself as a world-being, conscious of 
his unity, and then the illimitable conquest 
of truth and goodness as far as his ever- 
growing powers extend.” In no part of 
the world, not even in sacred Aryabarta, 
can man dwell in these days apart from 
his fellow-men, unmoved by the happenings 
in other parts of the world. He must ia» 
crcasingly internationalise himself, till in 
the fulness of time the dream of Universal 
brotherhood becomes a reality. 
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Mrt. Besant on Rammohun Roy. 

One section of Mrs. Besant’s Congress 
Presidential Address dealt with the 
causes which have led to the “loss of be- 
lief’ of the Indian people “in the superior- 
ity of the white races.” She expressed the 
opinion that the decline of the belief in the 
superiority of the white races dated from 
the spreading of the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society. She added that 
“another great force was that of Swami 

Vivekananda, ” We commented in our 

January number on “the omission in this 
connection of the name and work and 
influence of Raja Rammohun Roy, of the 
Brabmo Samaj and Prarthana Samaj, of 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, and 
other persons connected with the Brahmo 
and Prarthana Samaj movement.” We 
added : “We do not wish to detract from 
the work of the Arya Samaj, the Theoso- 

S hical society and Swami Vivekananda.” 

inr comments have, however, enraged 
the Vedic Magazine and led it to 
indulge in some characteristic effusions 
and arguments. The Indian Social Re- 
former of Bombay has made the section 
in Mis. Besant’s address referred to above, 
our comments thereupon, and the Vedic 
Magazine's criticism of our comments and 
defence of Mrs. Besant’s position, the text 
of its leading article in a recent issue. 
Thereupon Mrs. Besant’s organ ATevv' India 
has stated that she has more than once 
expressed her enthusiastic admiration of 
Raja Rammohun Koy and his work. Her 
aper then quotes a passage from her 
ook "India : A Nation," We quote 

below some of the sentences. “ that 

extraordina^ spirit of fire and steel, 
whose heroic courage faced alone the 
dread and then unbroken force of Hindu 
orthodoxy, and planted the seed of free- 
dom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the 'leaves of which’ are 
'for the healing of the’ nation splen- 

didly before his time was this heroic man.” 
In another passage Mrs. Besant says : 
“To his religious and educational reform, 
his strong and logical mind added social 
and political— the first Indian to grasp 


the interdependence between the fouiT 

lines of Indian progress ; ” All these 

passages and others in the same apprecia- 
tive vein show that Mrs. Besaut’s appre- 
ciation of Rammohun Koy is enthusiastic 
and genuine. We are, therefore, still unable 
to understand why Mrs. Besant did not 
mention the man who was “the first 
Indian to be conscious of and to assert 
Asiatic self-respect, during the British' 
period of Indian history.” All the explana- 
tion which New India has gpven is the 
following sentence : ‘ The reason she did 
not mention it [the Brahmo Sanu^‘] under 
the “loss of belief in the superiority of the 
white races” in her Presidental address 
was that it became Anglicised in its later 
days.’ Whether the Brahmo Samaj has 
become Anglicised or not, we shall 
consider briefly later on. But supposing 
the Brahmo Samaj has become Anglicised, 
which we deny, that does not in »e least 
justify the omission of the name oii* 
Rammohun. The Germans and certain 
other European nations have ceased in 
practice to be followers of Jesus Christ, 
though they call themselves Christians ; 
but that fact does not diminish the 
claim of Jesns to reverence. Similarly, 
supposing the Brahmo Samaj ceased 
sometime ago to be guided by the spirit 
of Rammohun, that is no reason why 
Rammohun should not be given credit for 
what he did to restore our national self- 
respect. ,Mrs. Besant knows that be was 
not Anglicised ; for she has written : “His 
one effort was, and he strove, to bring his 
countrymen back to the purity of ancient 
Hinduism, and to this end he directed all 
his strength.” (P. 21, India : A Nation.) 
We think, whatever Mrs. Besant’s opinion 
of the Brahmo Samaj movement, as she 
has mentioned Vivekananda by name, so 
she ought also to have mentioned the 
name of Rammohun. 

Is the Brahmo Samgj AngUeisod ? 

New India has said that the Brabmo 
Samaj “became Anglicised in its later 
days.” Though edited by a Brahmo, this 
Review is not an organ of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and hence it would be out of place 
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here to examine Mrs. Besant's characteri* 
sation^ of the Brahmo Samaj ia detail 
We will make only a few comments, 
though wc labour under this difficulty that 
Mrs. Besant has not told ns anywhere in 
,what respects the Brahmo Samaj has 
oecome Anmcised. 

In her book India : A Nation she says 
(p. 20) : “The revival in Hinduism was 
the salient characteristic of the nineteenth 
century in India, and it gave birth to the 

National Movement The chief reviving 

agencies have been, in order of time : th^ 
Brahmo Samaja and its branches ; the' 
Arya Samaja ; the Theosophical Society ; 
the Ramakrishna Mission.” The reader 
will note that inspite of the alleged angli- 
cisation of the Brahmo Samaj, it is men- 
tioned here. Why could it not be mentioned 
similarly in the Presidential Address ? Not 
that she discovered its anglicisation after 
the publication of this book and before the 
composition of the address, and therefore, 
while mentioning it in the book, she omit- 
ted it in the address. For in the book also 
she writes (pp. 22-23): “The remaining 
Brahmo Samajas are a good deal Cfaris- 
^ tianised and therefore Anglicised, playing 
smaller part in the national life.” What 
are these remaining Brahmo Samajes, we 
wonder ? For, the movement consists of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, the Church of the 
New Dispensation, the Prarthana Samaj, 
and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. She 
has mentioned and characterised all the 
sections except the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, which has the largest number of 
adherents. Individual Samajes and con- 
gregations all over India are, generally 
speaking, affiliated with one or other of 
the four sections mentioned above. Does 
she ^ mean that the Brahmo Samajes 
affiliated with the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj are anglicised ? That would be 
a curious mistake. The account of the 
Brahmo Samaj given in Mrs. Besant’s 
book is somewhat confused, and contains 
mistakes, showing that she does not 
possess much first-hand knowledge of the 
movement. One cannot be quite sure, 
therefore, which sections of the Samaj she 
considers “a good deal Christianised and 
therefore Anglicised” (are Christianisation 
and Anglicisation related as cause and 
effect 7). Though now New India speaks 
pi the entire Brahmo Samaj as anglicised, 
m her book Mrs. Besant says that the Adi 
_Brahmo Samajists remained true to the 


Hindu ideal ; that though early in his 
career Keshub Chandra “became strongly 
tinctured with Christianity,” in later life 
he was “influenced to some extent, per- 
haps, in his' central idea that all religions 
were true, by Shri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa, whom he visited much from 1875 
onwards” ; and that “An allied movement, 
the Prarthana Samaja in Bombay, with 
its great members, Mr. Justice Ranade, 
Sir k. G. Bhandarkar, and Sir Narayana 
Chandavarkar, has contributed enor- 
mously to the shaping of Indian nationality 
by its work of educational, political, and 
social reform, and it gradually and in- 
evitably became more thoroughly Hindu in 
spirit, as nationality grew more and more 
self-conscious.” Mrs. Besant’s own des- 
criptions, whether correct or incorrect, 
show that the entire Brahmo Samaj and 
Prarthana Samaj movement is not “Chris- 
tianised and therefore (!) Anglicised.” 
Belonging to the Brahmo Samaj we know 
that it is not Anglicised. The vast 
majority of its members dress, eat, live 
and use the vernaculars like other Indians. 
Almost the whole body of the best original 
Brahmo literature is written in some 
vernacular . or other oOndia. The Brahmo 
orders of divine service are not like the 
Christian services. The texts to guide 
Meditation and Adoration in the services 
of the Samaj are in Sanskrit and taken 
from the Upanishads. Its common prayer 
is also in Sanskrit and taken from the 
Upanishads. The texts for most of its 
sermons are taken from Sanskrit. AU its 
teachers, ministers and preachers have 
been and are orientals, “using only what 
was valuable in western thought and 
culture.” Even Protap Chander Mozoom- 
dar, who was most western in culture and 
Christian in piety, wrote of “The Oriental 
Christ,” not of “The Anglicised Christ.” 
The Brahmos are, no doubt, social 
reformers ; but hiost of the reforms which 
they have reduced to practice have been, 
later, advocated in theory by the President 
of the Theosophical society. Brahmo 
marriages and domestic ideals are not like 
British marriages and domestic ideals. 
There have been and are some Anglicised 
persons in the Brahmo Samaj. But they 
have not been the moulders of its thought 
and ideals, its Spiritual life, its theology 
and its national and philanthropic 
activities. And which Indian religious 
movement does not contain persons who 
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ape English dress, speech, and style of 
living ? That some Brahmos read or 
quote the Bible or have been influenced 
by Christianity, no more makes the 
Brahmo Samaj Christianised and An^li* 
cised than Mrs. Besant’s delivering 
addresses on “The Coming Christ” in 
England has made the Theosophical 
Society a Christian and Anglicised move- 
ment. In one respect at least the Brahmo 
Samaj is an oriental and Indian movement, 
viz., that its founder and other leaders 
luive all been Indians. The Theosophical 
Society was founded by foreigners, and 
has never yet had a single Indian President, 
and most of its best original literature is 
in English. 

We have referred to Mrs. Besant’s 
mistakes. Here are a few : She says that 
among the “early supporters” of Raja 
Rammohun Roy was Raja Dwarkanath 
Ragore” (obviously a misprint for Tagore). 
Now, Dwarkanath Tagore never accepted 
any title from the British Government. 
He preferred to remain a plain citizen. It 
is not generally known that he refused 
a knighthood. Here is our authority. 
We have before us a copy of "The Calcutta 
Star," dated November 24,1842, in which 
under the heading “Latest Intelligence” 
we find the' following among other news : 

**Prom 1st to 4'tb October— Vtt understand that 
Dwarkanath Tagore leaves London on the 15th for 
Paris, ea route to Marseilles and Alexandria. It is 
•aid the Baboo has declined the honour of knight- 
hood. His reception in every part of Great Britain 
has been of the most flattering description.” 

The Calcutta Star was a daily owned 
and edited by James Hume. 

Mrs. Besant says in her book (p. 22); 
“The Adi Brahmo Samaja has given to 
India the two famous brothers Rabindra- 
nath and Abanindranath Tagore, the Na- 
tional Poet and Painter ; ” Abanindra- 

nath is a son of a cousin of Rabindranath, 
and is not a Brahmo. Mrs.%esant repeats 
the false statement of Sir Valentine Cliirol 
(ladian Unrest, p. 27) that the member- 
ship of the Brahmo Samaj “is shrinking. 
The Prarthana Samaj is moribund.” In 
reality, as has been shown in Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri’s “History of the Brahmo 
Samaj,” Vol. II, (published in 1912) 
p. .566, “the number of Brahmos has 
gone on increasing.” He writes : “the 
census of Brahmos is not accurate ; for 
instance, in Burma the census returns do 
not show a single Brahmo, though 


there are many there, within our own 
personal knowledge.” Still the census of 
1911 shows that “from 1901 to 1911, 
the Brahmos have increased 35.9 per 
cent., whereas the Hindus and Musalmans 
have increased only 4.8 and 6.7 per cent-r- 
respectively, showing that the increased 
number of Brahmos is due partly to 
conversion and partly to natural increase 
by the birth of children.” 

Is Openness to Influence Bad ? 

. To be thoroughly denationalised is 
bad both for the individual and for a 
nation, because denationalisation means 
the loss of individuality and the becoming 
a mere copy of something foreign. But 
openness to influence is not bad ; rather 
is it a sign of life. All living nations learn 
from one another ; they are influenced by 
and receive stimulus from one another. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in any 
Indian community being somew^t 
Westernised or Christianised. It would 
be idle to deny that in India our political 
movements arc considerably like similar 
movements in the West. In the past Hindu- 
ism was influenced by Islam, and Islam in. 
India has been influenced by Uinduisn^ 
In modern times Hindu thought has deeply 
influenced and somewhat orientalised Wes- 
tern thought. Similarly Western thought 
and culture have influenced and modified 
modern Indian thought and culture, as, 
among other things, the modern litera- 
tures of India would show. All the modem 
religious movements of India, including 
those which may claim to be least influ- 
enced by Christianity, have nevertheless 
been influenced by it. Though hospitals 
for man and beast were founded in India 
centuries before such things were heard of 
in the West, and though the service of 
suflering humanity was known and prac- 
tised in India in the Buddhistic and pre- 
Buddhistic ages, the modern philanthropic 
activities of the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, the Theosophical Society, theRania- 
krishna Mission, &c., owed their origin 
partly to Christian example and have 
sometimes served to counteract Christian 
influence, though they may not havi ^n 
deliberately undertaken with that object. 
In their missionary methods, the early 
Christians were influenced by the methods 
adopted by the Indian Buddhists, and in 
recent years Christianity in India has 
adopted some Hindu devotional and other 
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methods and ways. In modeca times the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj have 
adopted, unconsciously or consciously it 
does not matter, the missionary methods 
of Christians, 

^ Disbelief in Race Superiority. 

In the article to which we have referred 
above. The Indian Social Reformer asks 
with reference to the undermining of the 
belief in the superiority-of the white races 
mentioned by Mrs. Besant in her presiden- 
tial address : 

What we should like to know, however, is, Is it* 
really such a grand achievement to iiiulcrtninc the 
good opinion ot' one people oC another people ? Dues 
a people grow in self-respect and scli'-coiiiidcncc by 
ceasing ti^ respect the worth and achievements of 
other peoples ? Docs a nation's pride in its past, 
conildcnce in its present capacity, and. hope in its 
future, really grow by cultivating a spirit of jealousy 
towards the past, present and future of other 
peoples ? 

Our reply to all these (|uestions is in the 
negative. But wc on our turn wish to 
observe that when one denies the superior- 
ity ot a people or a race, one docs not 
necessarily cease to have a good opinion of 

^that race or people. When a teacher or 
nfenie other third person, addressing two 
students Kain and Ilari, says to Ram, 
“Hari is not intellectually superior to 
you,^’ does he necessarily mean, and lead 
Ram to believe, that Ilari is a dunce ? 
May not his meaning simply be that Ram 
is intellectually equal to Ilari ? When wc 
say that the white races arc not superior 
to us, wc do not certainly mean that we 
are saints and intellectual giants and they 
are scoundrels and dunces. What wc mean 
is that physically, intellectually and morally 
we are on the w'hole either actually or po- 
tentially their equals. A non-white people 
certainly docs grow in self-respect and 
self-confidence by ceasing to believe in the 
innate superiority of the white races and 
by coming to believe that it is not so much 
race that matters as opportunity and 
the use made of it. Wc do not know why 
our contemporary has given way to the 
supposition that disbelief in the superiority 
of a race means only a belief in its infe- 
riority, or that one’^elief in the superior- 
ity of a race can be dispelled only by 
I)roving that race to consist only of 
dunces and rogues. Among the “Papers 
on Inter-racial Problems communicated to 
the First Universal Races Congress held at 
University of London, 1911,'* will be 


found such papers as “The Problem of 
Race Equality,** “The Rationale of Auto- 
nomy,** “The Intellectual Standing of 
Diflerent Races and Their Respective Oppor- 
tunities for Culture,** &c , in which the 
innate superiority or innate inferiority of 
any race has been practically disproved 
and denied. But the writers have not 
come to their conclusions by vilifying any 
race. In ^^Towards Home Rule'* Part 11, 
there arc two papers on “The Alleged In- 
feriority of the Coloured Races,** in which 
the method of treatment adopted is 
strictly scientific, not vilificatory. Of 
course if any man or body of men try to 
raise their own opinion of themselves by 
I)roYing that other people arc a bad lot, it 
must be characterised as a foolish and 
dishonorable method. The Indian Social 
Reformer should be able to fully prove its 
assertion when it says : “unfortunately we 
cannot deny that the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society have encouraged this 
gospel of undermining, which is only an- 
other name fur the gospel of hatred of the 
West and of all that belongs to it.** We 
arc not in a position either entirely to 
endorse this statement or to wholly con- 
tradict it. Blit wc can from our own 
knowledge of the Raja’s life and works 
endorse what follows. 

And we arc glad to tliiiik that the Kaja Ram 
Mohuii Roy, while he strove in every department (»f 
life, political, social, and religion*?, to raise the level 
of his countrymen, though he taught them to take 
pride in their ancient cnllure, and though he set the 
example of adhering to Indian manners in social life, 
never preached the gospel of hate of the West, its 
civilisation and its religion. He admired all that 
was good and trne and beautiful in western civiliza- 
tion and in Christianity, and it was his desire that 
his own people should assimilate these to all that 
was great and good and inspiring in their own 
culture and religion. 

The concluding remarks ofthe/ndiflu 
Social Reformer^ are \vf)rthY of serious 
consideration. 

*•'1 he fact is that, behinil all the political ’divisions 
and factions, behind religious and social dirferences, 
there is one strong line ofcleav.nge in Indian thought 
at the present day : it is between the school which 
works for and hopes in evolution in harmony with 
the west, and the school which works for and hopes 
in revulsion from the west, as likely to furnish the 
most driving power for Indian progress. Raja Ram 
.Moliiin Roy ^'as the apostle of the first school : 
Swanii Dayauand was the leader of the second. These 
arc the two fundamental Indian^ types of the last 
century. Wc are free to confess that for the moment 
the school of revulsion from the west seems to prevail. 
But wc are sure that its triumph is apparent and 
transitory, and the wiser, more far-seeing and more 
truly spiritual instinct of Raja Ram Mohun Roy must 
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ultimately come to he accepted as the true principle 
of our patriotiiim and statesmanship. Kor lo^e is 
strotif^cr than hate, and though hatred may seem to 
gain at the expense of love at a given period of a 
people's history, it can never pennanently triumph ; 
and men must love one another and respect one 
another's work, and it is by such love and admiration 
of others’ great qualities that individuals and nations 
grow great themselves.” 

An Indian F. R. S. 

The gratifying? news has been cabled 
from Cambridge University to the Regis- 
trar of the Madras University that Mr. 
S. Ramanujam of Madras has been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Mr. 
Ramanujam had failed to pass the F. A. 
Hxammation of the Madras University 
and was employed as a humble clerk in 
an office in Madras. Ills mathematical 
talents were accidentally discovered, and 
he was given a special scholarship by liis 
university to proceed to Caraliridgc to 
prosecute his mathematical studies. There 
eminent mathematicians soon discovered 
in him “a pure mathematiciiin of the first 
order.*^ And now his crowning triumph 
has come in the shape of his obtaining the 
highest scientific honour in the British 
Umpire. He is the first Indian to reedve 
this high distinction. 

Though all '‘plucked F. A.\s” are not 
geniuses, certainly every one who is 
“plucked*^ by a university e.xaminer is not 
necessarily a dunce. Uet not, therefore, 
"plucked” candidates or their guardians 
give way to despondency. 

The Second Indian Smith’s Prize man. 

The welcome intimation has been 
received that Mr. K. Anandarao of King’s 
College, Cambridge, son of Rao Bahadur 
C. Krishnaswami Rao, District Judge of 
Ramnad, has been awarded the Smith’s 
Prize at Cambridge University. This is 
an achievement of which Mr. Anandarao 
may well be proud, as the winning of the 
Smith’s Prize is in some respects a higher 
distinction than to be the Senior Wrangler. 
Mr. Bhupati Mohan Sen of Bengal, an 
I. E. S., now undergoing training as a 
sowar or trooper in the Bengal Light 
Horse, was the first Indian to win this 
distinction. 

An Indian All Souls Fellow. 

News has been received in India that 
Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherjea, adistin- 
guished student of the Calcutta University 
who passed, standing second, the Greats 


(Honours Classics) exaiiiination of the 
Oxford University in 1916, has added 
further to his laurels by standing first in 
the John Locke Scholarship Examination 
of the Oxford University. He has secured 
the distinction of being appointed a Fellow - 
of All Souls College, Oxford, being the first 
Indian to do so. Mr. Mukhetjea has been 
elected John Locke Scholar after a difficult 
post-erraduate examination. He had first 
to present a dissertation on a classical 
subject and then sat for an examination 
consisting ofpapers on classical scholarship, 
philosophy, political science, economics 
and anthropology. Only the very best 
graduates of the university, who have 
previously distinguished themselves in 
Greats, compete. Only one scholar is 
elected every year, and in some years the 
award does" not take place at all, if 
even the candidate who comes out first 
does not reach tlie high standard fixed 
more or less l)y a long tradition. We 
give these details to enable our readers 
to understand the nature of the dis- 
tinction. Mr. Mukherjea scored high- 
est in every paper,— -Latin, Greek, modern 
languages, jihilosopliy, political scienct* - 
economics an<l antriro|>ology. The exi^ 
aminers coinplinienttMl him on’ his being an 
acute thinker who should some day pro- 
duce original work of real value. 

Heroic Social Service. 

\Vc have read witli great pleasure the 
following account given by theLcar/crof 
the work of the Seva Sruniti in Allahabad : 

The services rendered by the Allahabad Seva 
Sarniti in connection with tlie Kumbh .Mela are fresh 
in the public mind After completing' its arduous task 
in connection with the fair, it has been devoting its 
attention to rendering medical relief and other assist- 
.ance to the people of the tfKvii in their anxieties and 
suilerings on account of the prevailing plague 
epidemic. Besides freely distribiitiug medicines which 
arc regarded as preventive, the energetic und courage- 
ous members of the Sarniti attend uii plague patients 
where necessary, and often volunteer their services 
for carrying dead bodies to the burning ghat in cases 
where the people of the caste or the neighbourhood 
are uu willing to render the necessary assistance. VVe 
understand that already nearly Ks. 500 have been 
spent ou iiicdieiues out of the Saiuiti fuuds, in pay- 
iiiciit of fees of doctors and on materials for the carry- 
ing of dead bodies. The members of the Sarniti are 
ever on the look out to find out cases where help is 
needed. Sufficient praise cannot be bestowed on 
those who are doing such noble humanitarian work, 
regardless of the danger to their life which the work 
necessarily entails. The Sarniti can extend its use- 
fulness if supported with funds. It is for the public 
to express their appreciation of the self-sacrificing 
work that is being done by helping . the Sarniti 
financially as far as possible. 
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A Case of Proventible Financial Los*. 

New India writes thus about a recent 
investment of the Government of India 
which has caused needless loss to India 

In his speech on the Fiiiancifil Statement, the lion. 
i^Sir Fazulbhai Currimbhai brought to a serious 
injustice to this country by reason of some iiivest- 
iiients of the Government of India in Iiogland. The 
Government of India, out of the bnlatice.s at their 
disposal ill England, have invested 'JO millions ster- 
ling in the Home Treasury Hills, at the rate of a* a per 
cent per annum, and at the same time, are iiayiiig to 
His Majesty’s Government interest at 5 per cent on 
the portion of the 100 millions sterling whieh has vet 
to be repaid by India to England. The difference in 
the two rates of interest is IVa per cent, which conus 
in all to the huge sum of £300, 000 per year, on th6 
JO millions invested by the Government of India. 
The Uon. Sir William Meyer made a passing reference 
to this in his reply to the debate, and the only excuse 
he could give was that this was “a War of sacrifice, 
if people like to call it so, but it is justified in the cir- 
cumstances of India’s trade among other things.” 
This argument is, indeed, inexplicable. England gets 
the money, whether it is given to her ns part of the 
War Gift or it is invested in the Treasury Bills, and to 
the people of India it is convenient to pay any debt 
on which they have to pay a heavier rate of interest 
rather than to lend the money at a rate which is far 
lowel*. 

The Bengal Civil Rights Committee. 

. The example set by Madras in forming 
■'•an Indian Civil Rights Committee has 
roused Bengal to do her duty in the 
matter. At a Public Meeting held at the 
Calcutta Town Hall on the 5tli ultimo the 
Bengal Civil Rights Committee was 
established \Yith Sir Rash Bcliar^' Gliosc, 
Kt., C.I.E., M.A., D.i.., as president. Since 
then the Committee have enlisted the co- 
operation of several distinguished gentle- 
men, including Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
u. Eitt., and have taken up the work 
entrusted to them actively in hand. They 
arc at^ present engaged in collecting in- 
formation and details regarding each 
interned person. Persons having direct 
knowledge or informat’ on about any 
detenu or his relatives, his antecedents, the 
pecuniary position and condition of his 
dependents are requested at once to send 
all details regarding the same to the Sec- 
retaries of the Committee at No. 10, Old 
Post Oflice Street. 

The objects of the Committee arc 

^ (i) To watch over, protest and safeguard the civil 
oghlB and liberties of the people of thi.s Province, 
specially with reference to the woiking of the Regula- 
tion 111 of 1818 and the Defence ol India Act and 
other enactments and legislation, present or prospec- 
tive, curtailing the liberties of the subject : 

(b) To afford relief, pecuniary or otherwise, to the 


families of the dfltuus who arc uuable to maintain 
themselves in cases where adequate provisions for 
their maintenance have not been made by the Govern- 
ment ; 

(in) To enquire into and report on the cases of 
persons lietained uuder the two aforesaid enactments 
and their physical and mental conditions when under 
such detention to take all measures to allord them 
any necessary relief or hclfi. 

(ivj To carry on agitation both in this country 
and in Iwigland with a view to make the law in this 
country consistent with the rights anti the liberties 
of the people ; and, 

(v) To raise Innds fur the carrying out the nbovc- 
iiicritioncd objects. 

The Town Hall meeting at which the 
Committee was formed was presided over 
by Mr. B. Cliakrabarti, who made n good 
speech. The following message from Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore was read at the 
meeting 

Though owing to ill-hcalLh 1 am unable to attend 
your meeting, 1 take this i>ppurtunity of repeating my 
conviction that great harm, political and moral, is 
being wrought by the Internment Policy and the 
method of carrying it out as adopted by our Govern- 
ment. 1 am convinced that some of the noblest of 
our men have fallen victims to this regulation only 
because they marie themselves too conspicuous by 
their sclf-imjujsed mission of beneficence so as to offer 
easy targets to those bomba of punishment that can 
not have the discrimination to choose only the cri- 
minal sparing the innocent. I am utterly unable to 
believe that truth has been reached oftener than error 
where evidence has not been judicially sifted and in 
circumstances wliere underhand means of extracting 
so-called confession cannot be guarded against. And 
yet when I think that these men who never bad a 
trial worth the name, and who placed in uuuatural 
surroundings demoralising and intimidating, may 
have made incriminating statements agaimst them- 
selves nr others,— have suffered and arc suffering 
treatment harsh enough to send some of them to 
death's door ami others to worse than a living death, 
] cannot but decry such policy in the name of human- 
ity and in the hope that such policy being against 
the traditions of Biitish Justice, 1 may move those 
in authority to conic to the rescue even at the risk of 
prestige. 

It is now publicly known that a boy from my 
Sbaiiti-Nikelan School bas been interned who is now 
released. I have not the least hesitation in declaring 
that he could not have had any connectioii with any 
anarchist movement, and even if any statements said 
to be made by him be on record", 1 emphatically 
assert that I cannot believe these to be true. 1 know 
that for obvious reasons it is impossible fur aiiy'body 
to prove that such statements luudc in the police 
thana arc not genuine and voluntary, but that they 
are so has also to be proved by the strict met hod of 
judicial cinjuiry before we can accept them as of any 
value. The place wbcic investigation ought to 
have been made about this boy’s antecedents and 
about the circuiustaiiees connected with his escapade 
was Slianti-Nikctan. But this obvious course was 
not taken and we were net even itiforiiied of his deten- 
tion. If this be the sample of how carefully enquiries 
arc made in the cases of these unfortunate detenues, 
then all 1 can say is : . May God help them ! 

Wc understand it has been decided to 
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make collections from rich anti poor alike 
in aid of the funds required for the work 
of the committee, on the Bengali new 
year’s day. This is a very good idea. It 
is possible for a few rich persons to sup- 
ply the funds needed ; but to enlist public 
sympathy and ensure the co-operation of 
a large number of persons the better plan 
is to collect small sums from all and sun- 
dry. 

Personal liberty is the swe qua non of 
all progress. Not to speak of Home Rule, 
even Independence would not be worth 
having, if personal liberty were not safe 
from arbitrary oflieial interference. The 
work of the Civil Rights Committees form- 
ed in Madras and Calcutta is, therefore, of 
vital importance. Such coinniittccs should 
be formed in all provinces, with a central 
organisation to co-onlinate the work of 
all. Though Bengal has suffered most 
from the policy of internments and depor- 
tations, we understand that the Punjab 
has also suffered much. If our information 
be correct, it is probably the very “effi- 
cient” administration of that province 
which accounts for its suffering in silence. 

Students and Politics. 

“Students and Politics” is a subject on 
which the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy must 
continue to give advice which, without 
any instigation received from pestilential 
agitators, the students will instinctively 
continue to reject. Recently His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, pi-csidiiig at 
the prize-giving of the Dacca College, said 
in the course of his speech 

It was often asked wlw Government discouravc 
students from attending politieal meeting's, i.et liie 
tell you, you arc here to study ; this is time when you 
are fonninji your minds and characters ; hy all means 
think out political tjnestions ami discuss them with 
your tutors and fellows in a sober reasoned way. It 
is pood that you should face the problems of your 
countiy's future. But it is another matter listening 
to political speeches : there the speakers present one 
side only of the question, they appeal to the passions 
and not the reason of their audience. 1 can speak 
from c-spericnce as I have beeu a piditician and 1 have 
qddressed many audience from a politieul platform, 
(iltemptiiiff to persuade them thal mv point of view 
is the only one. If you do not wish to warp your 
judpmcnt, you must see both sides of the (lutstion ; 
that is why 1 say, "Discuss these questions, liy ali 
means, with your tutors or amonp yourselves,' but do 
not,— 1 was poinp to sav “waste" but perhaps 
"spend” would be bctttr— do not spend your time at 
political meetings. The Government of Bengal have 
not considered it necessary to issue anv absolute pro- 
hibition against students attending' such meetings 
lor they have preferred to trust to the students tbem- 
telvcs, to respect their wishes and on the whole so 


fur as their part of the Presidency is concerned they 
have not hceii disappointed. 

Ills Excclloncy ought to know that if in 
East Bengal students really do not attend 
political meetings, the reason is not that 
they are convinced that they ought not to 
attend such meetings. The real reasons 
probably arc that there arc at present few 
political meetings to attend, owing to the 
encouragement given by the Government 
of liberty-loving Englishmen to the free 
expression of public opinion, and that 
owing to the policy of internments and 
deportations followed by Government, stu- 
dents are afraid of attending the few meet- 
ings that arc held. It Ilis Excellency’s 
intormation that students in East Bengal 
do not attend political meetings be correct, 
that is not a thing for which cither his 
Government or East Bengal can be 
praised. 

However, will his lordship tell us how 
they do things in England ? Do students 
attend political meetings there or do they 
not ? If they do, he ought to tell us frank- 
ly wh}’’ our students must not. Jt they' do 
not, will his lordship tell us how they 
learn their politics ? If they Icc'irn it from 
their tutors, will he be pleased to give us the 
time-tables of some select schools and coU^ 
leges, showing the hours devoted to the 
subject, the names of some model tutors 
and their notes of lessons or lectures chvci- 
liuir on both sides of every public ques- 
tion ? 

Coming to Bengal, will flis Excellency 
kindly tell us how our students are to dis- 
cuss both sides of political questions with 
their tutors and fellows ? Is there any 
hour set apart for this purpose in the 
Government school or college-lime tables ? 
Have the tutors and professors permission 
or orders to discuss politics with their 
students from all ])oints of view ? 
Has the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, been able to supply Lord Konald- 
shay with the name of a single 
teacher or professor in a Government 
or other institution who has really 
discussed ])()litics with his students in class 
from all points of view ? Whatever may 
liave been the case hitherto, has His 
Excellency issued instructions that in 
future all teachers and professors in 
Government and other institutions ought 
to and will be at liberty to discuss politics 
in class horn nil points of view ? 

“Ditcher’s” remarks in Capital ou Lord 
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Ronaldshay’s views are so straightfor- 
ward that we quote them below inspitc of 
their length. 

Sidney Smith could imaj;;ine no more cruel form of 
torture than to be preached to death by wild curates. 

It seems to me that the average student in India 
^juld .offer one even worse, namely, to be lectured 
to distraction by bureaucrats on the profligacy of 
attending public meetings to listen to political speech- 
es. The intelligent iiiidcrgradiiaLe or schoolboy can 
understand prohibition on the pain of expulsion, al- 
though he may regard it as a tyranny ; hut he can- 
not understand why he could be made to swallow the 
most nauseous speciosity by oflieials whose own under , 
graduate days were spent in nuich political ferment. 

The Indian Bureaucracy, which includes the Vice- 
roy and rulers of proviiice.s, is largely recruited from * 
the alumni of the Oxford, Cambridge an<l I^ondoii 
Pniversities in England, the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
lJnivc*'sities in Scotland and Trinity College, Dublin. 
All these institutions return members to Parliament, 
and it is notorious that at ilections party feeling 
runs high among graduates and undergraduates who 
only indirectly iiiHiience the choice. At the unions nr 
debating clubs there are frequent political discus- 
sions on party lines which do not lack virulence. It 
is not a thing unknown for public schools in l^^ugland, 
Sccjtland and Ireland and to be deeply moved by 
political contests. Vet students in Great Britain arc 
not constantly bullyragged for attending political 
meetings and condemned f<»r their party politics. 

It is a logical proposition that what is safe in 
Great Britain is unsafe in India ; if that were 
the sole basis of the policy of preventing Indian 
^j^udents from taking an active or pa.ssivc part 
ill politics, there would be nothing more to say ; but 
officials pretend there arc othecaud weightier reasons, 
and it is this pretence that cxnspcrale.s the educated 
Indian, whose intellect is subtle, and it dues more 
linrin than good 

Lord Konaldsnav, before returning to Calcutta, 
presided at the prizegiving of the Dacca College, and 
1 am sorry to think that the teiiiptatioii to join the 
baud of academical pharisees ])roved too iiuich for 
him. Instead of insisting that it was unsafe to the 
Government that Indian students should attend 
political meetings, he dcleiided the uificiul policy of dis- 
courugement by a piece of egregious special pleading. 

At the risk of being ebarged with tuquorpie, I 
would ask if Lord Konaldshay himself adopted this 
plan at Cambridge or even at Harrow. It is surely 
an irony of circumstances that one who owes his 
present exalted position to the fact that he was a 
good party man should have to decry politicians ft»r 
their one-sidedness. 

One could write a deal on this theme, but “cui 
bono” ? Bureauernts who do not love politicians 
will not stop telling tarradidics ; and it will never 
be possible in the inarch of democracy, to coniine 
Indian students to political thciiry when practical 
politics arc so much more satisfying ar.d piotitablc. 
^ct 1 think it would do some of our rulers no harm tu 
>eniember that nuihitig is so galling to a progressive 
people like the Bengalees as a meddling Government 
which tells them what to read and say, where to 
SO, what to cat and drink and wear. 

India’s Marathon Run. ' 

Mr. Sachindra Mazniiidar writes from 
Allahabad : 

“Readers ol this maj^azinc have not 


perhaps forgotten Da tar, the celebrated 
runner, about whom 1 wrote a few lines 
sometime ago. 

“While we in Northern India take no 
active interest in strenuous athletics, the 
Deccan people arc wonderfully alive to it. 
The present run, if the world were not at 
war, would have interested the whole 
sporting world. The small state oljam- 
khandi down in the south has now become 
the abode of well-known athletes, who 
may be world-beaters. Thanks to the 
\'oiing Alaharajah, he has not forgotten 
the manly tradition.s of his people. He is 
backing up all kinds of athletics since 
a few years ; he holds an annual tourna- 
ment every January, and this last January, 
like that of January 1U17, will be memo- 
rable in India’s athletic history. The 
chief feature of this tournament was the 
Marathon run in which four famous 
champions took part ; they were S. Y. 
Datar, Iluseiii Madarkhandi, Balu Maney 
and Rachya Pujari ; the last three were 
trainetl and backed up by the Maharajah. 
In last year’s tournament Huseni broke 
Dalar’s time record at 30 miles, Rachya 
came in second and Datar was third while 
Balu Maney ran below standard. But 
this year perseverance has spoken for 
itself, the wonderful Balu has broken all 
lirevious records in 30 miles track running. 
Last year’s Champion lluseni was beaten, 
while Datar the old Champion retained 
his position as third. The run, we must 
admit, wus ;i brilliant one but it has one 
sad aspect this was poor Datar’s last 
run, he has now retired from the track for 
good. He had to earn his living and 
train at the same time, while the others 
had all the advantages over him. Want 
of necessary ‘backing’ has completely 
ruined him. In these hard days it is 
impossible for such a small brass-worker 
like Datar to earn so much as to keep 
himself in championship form. My appeal 
on behalf of Datar through your columns 
proved absolutely fruitless, no help could 
be given him and so he is now advised to 
retire. I take this opportunity to thank 
those who responded very kindly to iiiy 
ap])eal on behalf of Datar and specially 
thank the generous Maharajah of Pitha- 
puram for his handsome donation of 
Ks. nOO given to Datar for his past 
‘ services without w.hich Datar would not 
have been able to take part even in 
the last run. The donation 1 collected 
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was ridiculously simll, it was only 
Ra. 22-8 subscribed by All-India. As this 
sum has not j’et been used, I would 
request the subscribers to send me their 
instructions. 

“It is very sad that Da tar should retire, 
but there is no other way left to liim. I.,ct 
us in the mean time hope that the 
Jamkhandi runners will achieve greater 
success under their kind and care taking 
patron.” 

‘It is much to be regretted that the 
Indian public do not take suflicient interest 
in athletics. Interest in all kinds of manly 
achievement is a sign of national youth- 
fulness and vitality. 

The Residential System and the Accom- 
modation of certain Castes in 
attached Hostels. 

One of India’s greatest professors has 
sent to us the following note prepared by 
one of his young colleagues : — 

“One of the questions put by the 
Calcutta University Commission to 
persons interested in educational affairs 
runs as follows 

If the residential scheme be adopted, what step!), 
in your opinion, should be taken to safe^guard the 
iaterests of particular coniinunilics in attached messes 
and hostels. 

“This question forms one of the minor 
subjects of discussion by the Commission, 
and we arc not aware whether suflicient 
facts have been placed before them in order 
to enable them to gauge the real dimen- 
sions of the problem and find an efiectivc 
solution thereof. 

“In addition to the hostels which were 
already in existence (e. the Hdcn Hindu 
Hostel, the Hardiuge Hostel, and the 
several missionary hostels), the (iovern- 
mcDt placed some time ago certain suras of 
money at the disposal of the private col- 
leges in order to enable them to construct 
hostels lor the accommodation of their own 
students. The Ripoii, the Bangabasi, and 
the City College Hostels have been opened 
from the beginning of this session, and the 
Vidyasagar College Hostel will probably 
be opened from the next Session. These 
hostels are styled ‘Hindu Hostels’ and an 
unbiassed outsider will probably expect 
that Hindus of all castes have c(|ual rights 
of admission and the right of demanding 
an equable treatment from the hostel « 
authorities. But as a matter of fact, these 
hostels, though constructed at public ex- 


pense, as well as the older hostels, have 
been practically the monopoly of the 
Brahmins, the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, 
and the Nabasaks. The authorities in 
charge of these hostels are under the im- 
pression that students of other castes Tiave 
no right of admission into these hostels.^ 
They arc sometimes admitted into these 
liostds, but this is not as a matter of 
right, but as a matter of grace. If any 
student of the above-mentioned privileged 
communities demurs to their presence in 
their midst, they are forthwith asked to 
leave the hostel, and subjected to other 
insults. Thus though the hostels have 
been constructed for the use of Hindu 
students of all classes, a large proportion 
of Hindu students find no room there. 

“Keference has already been made in 
the columns of the Modern Review to a 
regrelable incident which recently took 
place in the Ripon College Hostel. There, 
at the instance of a few students of the 
orthodox type, students of a certain caste 
were subjected to a series of insults and 
humiliations. It is a fact which is not 
probably known to the public that these 
students went on a ‘regular hunger strike' 
for several successive nights before thev^ 
were reduced to submission. Now, as * 
matter of fact, these students were uncon- 
ditional admitted into the hostel and 
were living in perfect amity for a month 
with the other boys, when a few ‘black 
sheep” conspired against them. And all 
this took place in the College of Mr. Suren- 
dranath Banerjca, the Champion of Indian 
Nationalism. 

“This incident is typical of many other 
similar incidents whicli take ^place every 
year. We are at a loss to understand why 
at hostels built with public money, stu- 
dents of a lew communities should be 
treated like ‘spoilt children* while others 
jirc treated as if they have been picked up 
from the streets. The Government and the 
University should see that equal treat- 
ment is accorded to students of all com- 
munities alike. 

“There is a rumour that the Govern- 
ment contemplates the construction of 
separate commnna/ hostels for removing 
these difficulties. This much is quite cer- 
tain that representatives of certain castes 
have been sounded as to whether they 
would like to have a separate hostel built 
for students of their own community. Wc 
think that this plan is neither feasible nor 
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well-advised. There are at least fifty 
different castes in Hindu Society who do 
not interdine with each other. According 
to the plan of the Government, 50 different 
communal hostels should be constructed. 
^Thereby all the ideals of the residential 
system will be cast to the four winds. If 
students live in separate communal hostels, 
it is not possible for them to reap the 
advantages of a corporate college life 
which is aimed at by the introduction of 
the residential system. Besides, certain 
hostels will remain permanently branded 
with the stigma of an inferior social 
stamp, and the progress of social reform 
will receive a rude check. We think that the 
plan is very ill-advised and uncalled for. 
We think that a much better policy will be 
to insist upon an open declaration of their 
policy of hostel administration from tlie 
college authorities at the outset of each 
academic year. The hostels under the 
direct control of the Government should bi 
freely opened to all Hindu castes, f’eoplc of 
the orthodox type, who find it ‘irreligious* 
to associate with their brethren of other 
castes should not be given any preference, 
^.^it should be asked to construct hostels at 
iReir own expense. If the private colleges 
declare their policies, the students will have 
no difficulty in choosing the institutions 
where they know they will he honourably 
treated, and avoiding those institutions 
where they do not expect any good treat- 
ment. For example, if the Kipon College 
iiuthorities openly declared at the begin- 
ning of this session that their hostel was 
meant onl^’' for Brahmins, Vaidyas, and 
Kayastlias, students of other castes would 
not have sought admission into that col- 
lege. If the authorities of the Vidyasagar 
college openly declare that their hostel is 
not meant for anybody except the Brah- 
mins, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, stu- 
dents of other communities will try to 
avoid it to the best of their power. Other- 
wise the same story will repeat itself. 

“It is to be noticed that in none of the 
missionary hostels the Dundas Hos- 

tel, the Oxford Mission Hostel, the Baptist 
Mission Hostel, etc.), caste disturb inces of 
the kind described above are ever allowed 
to occur. Hindus of all castes freely mingle 
and interdine with each other without the 
least objection from any quarter. This 
shows that the agitation stirred by the 
privileged castes in the hostels managed by 
our own countrymen is wholly artificial 


and hollow. They occur either because the 
authorities are weak-minded or re-action- 
ary, or themselves engineer all the mis- 
chief.** 

Since receiving the above note, we have 
noticed a report of a caste dissension in a 
hostel of the C. M. S. College. 

The matter to which the writer 
draws attention is of great importance. 
His view of it is undoubtedly right. 
Hostels built at public expense cannot be 
allowed to be practically the monopoly of 
anj’' particular castes. Of course, students 
of any caste ought not to be coq;ipelled or 
pressed to dwell or dine with students of 
other castes, if they have any religious 
scruples to do so. But no caste ought to 
be .allowed at public expense the privilege 
of dictating wiiat other castes shall or 
shall not be allowed to reside in attached 
hostels. Colleges ought certainly to declare 
at the commencement of each session 
whether their hostels would be open to all 
castes alike or not. 

The recriulescence of caste bigotry 
amcmg the future citizens of Bengal is an 
ill omen. Some of our politicians would 
phiee social and political matters in 
separate compartments. But while that 
arrangement is convenient for discussion, it 
must never be forgotten that where there 
is social dissension due to social arro- 
gance there can never be real political unity. 
Some of our public men who profess to be 
orthodo.K in social matters quote Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s authority in 
support of their demand of Home Rule and 
in certain other political matters. They 
should hear in mind that Sir Rabindranath 
has said in his '^Nationalism'' that “the 
problem of India is social, not political,’’ 
meaning that the social problem is of 
paramount importance. 

Indian Political Delegation to England. 

There is not the least doubt that Home 
Rule must be won on the soil of India. We 
have to bear the disadvantages and insult 
of foreign rule mainly because of our own 
defects. No foreign people could make us 
really free and united even if they wanted 
to. We must get rid of our shortcomings. 
We must be really united, instead of only 
shouting in the ears of our opponents that 
we are. The self-respect of no community 
must be allowed to be wounded in any of 
our social or other arrangements. We 
must place the interests of the country 
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above otic individual private interests, We 
mast trust one another, and learn the 
lesson of co-operation. And as for love of 
freedom, we should be entitled to claim 
ourselves as liberty loving only then when 
it could be said of us as of Rammohan 

Roy, “He would be free or not be at all 

Love of freedom was perhaps the strongest 
passion of his soul,*— freedom not of action 
merely, but of thought.” These are tru- 
isms, but would bear repetition. 

One who through illness and long dis- 
use has lost the use of his limbs has to be 
inspired >yith eoiifidence in his power of 
walking unaided before he can walk. Vast 
numbers of our countrymen have, owing 
to dependence on others for centuries, lost 
faith in their own power to manage their 
own affairs. The restoration and recovery 
of this lost conlidenoe is a sine qua non of 
self-rule. 

While all this is true, and while in our 
fight for self-rule we must not slacken our 
eftbrts Oil Indian soil, we must not forget 
that our subjection to foreign rule has 
created certain dilKculties which must be 
overcome mainly oif foreign soil. Though 
the British people cannot make us really 
free, they can put obstacles in the way 
of our obtaining freedom, thus putting 
off indefinitely the day when vve should 
be self-ruling. The British people have 
to be convinced that we are fit to 
manage our affairs, that if we obtain 
Home Rule the greatness and prosperity of 
the British Empire would not be impaired, 
and that if Home Rule be not granted there 
is a probability of the British Empire being 
dismembered and weakened. We have to 
fight the prejudices rooted deep in the minds 
of the British people by the reports spread 
for generations by Christian missionaries, 
and we have to light also the calumnies 
assiduously disseminated by those whose 
vested interests are threatened by the pros- 
pect of Home Rule being established in 
India. 

For this purpose a strong Indian politi- 
cal delegation should work in Great Bri- 
tain for a sufficiently long time. For doing 
this sort of work, no special mandate is 
required from the Congress. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that it has been decided 
not to send any Congress delegation for 
the present. The reason at first given for 
arriving at this resolve did not seem to us 
to possess any value. It was said that 
while the Home Rule League delegation 


would prepare the ground and simply 
make a demand for Home Rale and show 
that it was a just practical and timely 
demand, the Congress delegation could go 
only after the publication of the official 
scheme of reforms sanctioned by the British^ 
Cabinet and the pronouncement of an"" 
authoritati\e opinion on it by a special 
session of the Congress, constituting the 
Congress mandate for the delegation. But 
what harm or breach of constitutional 
procedure would there have been if the Con- 
gress delegation went now and co-operated 
with the Ilome Rule L?ague delegation in 
preparing the ground, making a demand 
for self-rule, etc., and if after the holding of 
the special session of the Congress, its man- 
date were sent to them by cable and letter? 
The net result of the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee has been to 
produce an impression on the public mind 
that the Congress is a lethargic body 
taking an academic and lukewarm interest 
even in important matters ; while the ener- 
gy, promptitude and open-handed gcncro- 
sily of the Ilome Rulers has raised them in 
the public esteem. It is true the Home 
Rulers who arc going are also Congress- ^ 
walas; but they are going and have bcc4 
enabled to go not because they are Con- 
gressmen but because they arc Home 
Rulers. 

The reason publicly given by Mrs. 
Besant as to why she gave her casting 
vote in favour of the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee frees her con- 
duct from all imputations of motives of 
jealousy in preventing tlie Congress from 
doing that which she has helped the Home 
Rule Leagues to do. She hafe explained 
that the members who were entrusted 
with the duty of finding out suitable Con- 
gressmen to form the proposed delegation 
made no report, that there was no list 
before the All-India Congress Committee 
of men willing to go to England, and there 
were besides no funds to enable anybody 
to go. Under the circumstances, what w'as 
the good of merely recording a pious reso- 
lution in favour of a Congress delegation 
visiting England ? There is great cpgeney 
in what Mrs. Besant has said. Her expla- 
nation not only exculpates her but shows 
up the efieteness of the Congress organi- 
sation. 

The importance of Home Rule work in 
England should be clearly understood. We 
have already described in sreneral terms 
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the nature of the work our delegates will 
have to do. They will have to create a 
public opinion in favour of Indian self-rule. 
Such public opinion should be of great help. 
For, Mr. Montagu will place his views and 
those of the Viceroy and the provincial 
Rulers of India before the British cabinet. 
Probably before that is done, these views 
will be considered, and perhaps somewhat 
modified, by the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The British ministers will not, it 
may be presumed, accept in toto the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Montagu in con- 
siiltation with the Anglo-Indian bureaucra- 
cy ; they will have their say on it and 
modify it. And as they arc, unlike our 
Anglo-Indian rulers, responsive to public 
opinion in their country, if that opinion 
can be made favourable to us, it must react 
on the individual private opinions of the 
British ministers. It is not at all impro- 
bable that our delegates would also be 
able to influence the opinions of the minis- 
ters directly through the press ami the 
platform and by interviews with them. 
When the British cabinet has formulated 
and sanctioned a scheme of constitutional 
reform, it will he embodied in an Act of 
^ l^'arliamcnt. This Act will come before Parlia- 
ment in the form of a Bill ; and then mem- 
bers of parliament will have the opportu- 
nity to discuss its provisions. If British 
public opinion be in our favour, that opi- 
nion must influence the members of parlia- 
ment also. And our delegates will certain- 
ly try in various ways to influence them 
directly. They cannot be supposed to be 
absolutely impervious to influence. Al- 
ready Labour has declared itself in favour 
of Indian Home Kule and has asked its re- 
presentatives in parliament to support the 
cause of India and this result is due to 
no small extent to the efforts of Mr. 
Baptista, the Bombay Home Ruler, which 
should encourage our other workers pro- 
ceeding to England. 

German War Aims in the Orient. 

Referring to the peace negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk Mr. Lovfit Fraser writes in 
the Daily Mail as follows on German war 
aims in the orient : 

They have an even more gigantic plan deftly 
concealed from view at Brest-Litovsk, by which they 
hope to profit further by the collapse of Russia, it 
is not Often realised that there are twice as many 
Turkish-speaking peoples in Russia as in Turkey. The 
Russian Mahomedans arc showing a tendency to 
break off and to form small independent States. In 
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European Russia, and especially in the great district 
of Kazan, the Mahomedans associate themselves with 
Russian Republicanism. In the Caucasus and in some 
of the Central Asian States, particularly in Bokhara, 
they are more inclined to turn towards the Turks. 

Obsbj^uious Turks. 

The obsequious Turkish tools of Berlin have long 
been waiting for this opportunity. They have 
inaugurated the "Pan-Turanian" movement, based on 
a series of sham theories which suggest that all 
the peoples speaking the tongues collectively known 
as ‘‘Turanian” are akin. They propose by this 
tnovem.mt to link togethar under Turkish leadership 
a string of “Turanian” States, stretching from the 
Bosphorus into the hearts of Asia. The propaganda 
is purely Turkish at present, but at the back of the 
scheme lies the vision of “Germany over all.” The 
Pan-Turanian luuvcaieiit can only succeed by a 
German backing, but in .all these matters “Turkish 
aims mean German aims.” Persia and Germany and 
Chi ne.se Turkestan would be irresistibly drawn to- 
wards siicli a solid block of Mahomedan States 
stretching athwart the Old World, and we should be 
confronted with a new Eastern question infinitely 
iiit^rc fr)rmidahlc than was ever presented by the old 
apprehension of the Russian on the Oxus. 

There you *.iavc, 1 think, the essence of the problem 
niiscd by ilie Paii-Germanic plans in the East. 

The Pan-Turanian Movement. 

The Pan-Turanian movement and its 
bearing on the British Empire in Asia are 
described in an article in the British Em- 
pire Review by an imperialist writer 
named Edward' Salmon. lie has gleaned 
ins information from Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s 
‘‘Great Problems of British vStatesmanship” 
(Murray. lOs. Gd. net.). Mr. Salmon says: 

llow many ])eoi)lc outside the Foreign Oflicc know 
what the Pan-Turaniaii movement is ? It is a 
movement for linking up, under the central control 
of the Turkish Nationalists, all the Turkish-speaking 
races of Asia. Pan-Turanianism was started by the 
Magyars as a philological counter to Pan-Slavism. 
It discovered a link between the Magyars, the 
Turks, and the Turkish-speaking peoples extending 
from the Balkans through Turkey, Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia up to the borders of 
Siberia. The Turkish Nationalists have seized on 
this academic cxcursioii, and converted it into what, 
for Great Britain, may easily become a political 
alarm. At least the Pan-Turanian movement Is one 
not to be overlooked till too late. Roughly, it is 
estimated that there are some 27,000,000 of Turks 
or Turkish-speaking people.^ in the world. Of these 
eight millions arc in the Ottoman Empire ; sixteen 
millions in the Russian Empire, or what, was the 
Russian Empire a few months since ; and three 
millions scattered through Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The underlying motive of the movement 
is sought to be explained in this way 

The Committee of Union and Progress in Con- 
stantinople, realising that Turkey’s day as a Great 
Power in Europe is nearing its end, have been driven 
to look elsewhere for compensatidn. They hope to 
find it among the Turkish speaking peoples who range 
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from Anatolia to the Altai Mountains, and from the 
Pamirs to the very heart of Russia. 

The methods adopted and the mistakes 
made bj the leaders of the movemeat are 
then described. 

^\pj)areiitly the Armenian massacres were part of 
their programme for the Tuikificatiou of Asia .Vlinor. 
Since the Halkan waia they have been busy exter- 
minating the Anncniaiia and handing over Armenian 
bt-longiiigSt to Moslem refugees from Hurope. The 
Young Turks have gone the length ol eliminating 
from their language nil words which have a Persian 
or an Arabic root. Turkish must be pure and 
un defiled by any foreign element, like the race itself! 
As reasonably might the Hriton eliminate every 
•y liable from his language which is derived from 
Greek or Latin. Any other race which elects or is 
permitted to live under the benign dispensation of 
these evangels of union and progress may keep its 
religion hut must surrender its iiiotlier-tunguc. No 
bilingualhnn for Turkey. “The propagation of the 
Turkish language, ’’ the 'Pnrkish Nationalists say. 
“is a sovereign means ot ruling Mohainmcdan 
supremacy and assiinilaling the other clcnicnts.*' 
Happily, these enlightened Young Turks started on 
their Turkilication c.'iinpaign by the perpetration of 
a blunder which olitcndcd even a good many Turks 
themselves. They prop(»sc(l to have a new and 
revised version of the Koran rendered in undiluted 
Turkish. As a preliminary to the procKimation of 
that Holy War which was to g.alvanise the whole 
Arab world into fighting for the Tenton-Tiirkish 
cause it would be hard to bent for ineptitude. Arabs 
who have remained under Turkisli rule are in any 
case not likely to show much enthusiasm for a scheme 
of centralised Turkiiicntion. They are, indeed, if 
given the opportunity, much more likely to f^ollow 
the example of the Grand Shereef of Mecca. Rut there 
are Aralis under the control of Russia, Great Britain, 
Prance and Italy, who, may be caught by Pan- 
Islamism, and may think they see the" Liberator in 
the new order of Turk, who goes to them under the 
veneer of European cnnstitutioualisni, and with the 
catch-words of creed and emancipation on his lips. 

Mr. Salmon proceeds next to discus 
the probabilities of the movement becom- 
ing a menace to the British Empire. 

Pau-lslaniism is, however, probably not a menace 
unless it can be succes^lully joined up with Pan- 
Turanianisni. The chances of Pan-Turauianisin in its 
turn depends upon the attitude the Tatars of Kaxan 
may adopt should Muscovite authority be with- 
drawn. The Tatars of Kazan will be followed bv the 
Tatars of the Caucasn.s and elsewhere, and "their 
gravitation Titrkeywards would be almost a foregone 
conclusion. Russia’s retirement from her sphere of 
influence in Persia would leave the way clear for a 
Turkish appeal to the Turkish-speaking subjects of 
the Shah, and Afghanistan would be placed in a 
position of immense difflculty. Turkish predoniinance 
would mean German suprcuiacy throughout Central 
Asia, and in place of Rcrlin-Kagdad schemes the world 
in general, and the British Empire in particular, 
would have to reckon with Berlin- Bokhara develop- 
ments. Pan-Turanianism would ultimately be Pan- 
Germanism, and in Asia we should have forced the 
authors and abettors of Armenian horrors and all 
the crimes which have marked their conduct of war* 


fare in tliis twentieth century on to interior economic 
lines capable of as remorseless expLAtation as are 
their present interior military lines. Reflections such 
as these serve not merely to show the sort of problem 

jtresem ill the minds of those charged with the 
srifemhiVtlinf* of India, bnt to throw into proper 
relief the importance of the work achieved by Sir 
Perev Sykes in Persia, Sir Stanley Maude in Meso- 
poUiitiia, and Sir H. Allen by in Palestine. 

Will the Turk who intrigued in vain to detach the 
Amir of Afghanistan from his neutrality convince the 
Persian Nationalists that their hopes can be realised 
011I3’ by following in the footsteps of the men euphe- 
mistically desciibed as the Committee of t^iion and 
Progress ? 

He concludes, as was to be expected, by 
urging that Great Britain must keep her 
hold on the countries where her sons nave 
set toot, — they must say ‘*wc have come 
to sta3\’^ 

The success of Pan-Turanicinisin would make it 
more than ever ncccHsary that Hritain should 
strengllien her hold on Egypt, P.ilcstine, Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Persian Gull, and consolidate her 
iiiHuence at* Mecca, Teheran, and Kabul. That 
Mesopotamia and i*alestine slioiilrl revert to the 
Crescent is unthinkable and impossible. Mr. Ellis 
Barker enters a powerful plea for the control of 
Mesopotamia by Great Britain. To India Meso- 
potamia might become a granary and the home of a 
surplus population. Its agricultural p>)tentialilies 
are unlimited. Mr. Lloyd G.*orge says that in the 
view of the Allies Mesopotamia, .Arabia, Armenia, ^ 
Syria, and l*alestine are “entitled to a recognitoin 
of their separate national conditions.” Such recogni- 
tion is not incompatible with a control which would 
ensure that they were not hotbeds of intrigue and 
preparation for future trouble. What their fate is 
10 be the war gods and the Peace Conference will 
decide. The decision will be of inomeiit to the 
British Empire in proportion as the Pan-Turanian 
movement succeeds. It would indeed be the very 
irony of fate if the iio-aiinexationists in Russia were 
to make nnnc.\ations unavoidable in order that 
worse calamities might not befall. 

The sentence “To India Mesopotamia 
might become a granary and the home of 
a surplus population” might as well have 
been omitted. That Knglishmcn would 
ever conquer a country for the benefit of 
India even as one of the minor considera- 
tions, is an idea grotesque in it.s absurdity. 
What is the position ot Indians in British 
East Africa and how are they welcomed 
there, though Indian labour and enter- 
prise have been the making of that colony? 

Of whatever advantage Mesopotamia 
may be to India in future, we do not want 
any country to be conquered and exploited 
for our sake. We know what a blessing it 
is to be exploited. We want only to be 
left free to develop and enjoy what is our 
own. 
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The Panjab Patrol Bai. 

The Anglo-Indian bureaucratic idea of 
Indian citizenship is that an Indian citizen 
ought to have responsibilities though he 
may not have any corresponding rights. 

N-In pursuance of this idea, \vc find, the 
Panjab Government has drafted a bill to 
make all able-bodied male adult inhabi- 
tants of villages (including small towns 
with a population of not more than 
10,000 souls) liable to patrol duty or to 
providing substitutes, though we do not 
find what fresh rights of self-rule the 
villagers are going to have. It is no doubt 
stated in the statement of objects and 
reasons that “a sj^stein of village watch 
and ward known as thikri palira is already 
in force in a number of districts in the 
Punjab and is recognised by ancient 
custom.” But should that which is a 
customary obligation be made a statutory 
one enforceable by a penalty without leav- 
ing the whole thing in the hands of the 
villagers themselves ? The Bill makes the 
village lainbardars and the deputy 
commissioners of the districts the masters 
of the situation. The statement of objects 
^ind reasons contains a paragraph which 
^tells with unconscious humour to what 
extent the “arrangements for carrying 
out the patrolling will be mainly in the 
hands of the villagers themselves.” 

It will be for the Deputy Cdmmissioticr to decide 
whether the liability to patrol duty should he eiitorced 
in any village, but the subsecpient arran •remen ts 
Tor carrying out the patrolling will be mainly in the 
hands of the villagers themselves. Thus the 1am- 
bardars wiVl l)e called upon to suggest the method 
of choosing the p.atrols and the number of persons 
which should be required to be on patrol duty each 
night, and though ihc final decision on these matters 
will rest with the Deputy Commissioner lie will 
doubtless be guided by the 'wishes of the Lamijardars. 
Similarly the preparation of the duty rolls and their 
publication will re.st with the I.ambardars* 

As the most important part of the 
affair is the actual work of patrolling, the 
villagers ought to feel j|jroud that they 
and they alone will be entrusted with this 
most important part, whoever may decide 
and control the rest ! The concluding 
sentence of the statement of objects and 
reasons is another object lesson in uncons- 
cious humour and an illustration of the 
bureaucratic idea of simplifying procedure 
and saving people trouble. 

In the original draft of the Hill it was proposed 
that the fine in the case of un individual should be 
imposed by a Magistrate. This met with consider- 
able criticism on the ground that crimiiinl protredings 


in a court would l)C a hardship and would expose 
both theLaiubardats and the defaulter to a dispropor- 
tionate degree of inconvenience and barasstneaL 
Aocurilingly the Deputy Conitnissioner has been em- 
powered to fine summarily after giving the ^defaulter 
an opportunity of being heard. 

A Free Man Speeks Out and 
His Wife is Glad. 

The Superintendent, Central Bureau for 
the Help of the Muslim Internees, 
Fatehpuri, Delhi, writes : 

.Mrs. Ilazrat Mohaui informs us that the Super- 
iiiLendeut of Police, Meerut, accompanied by an Eu- 
ropean gentleman visited the Central Jail and inter- 
view'cd with .Maolaiia Ilazrat on the 20th Feb., at 
12 o'elock noon. They said . that Government 
wishe.s to release him from jail, ixil on the condition 
that he will have to live as an internee in a bungalow 
set apart for this purpose at Kathor in Metrut dis- 
trict. They also showed him a copy of the conditions 
under which he will be interned. Conveyance was 
also w'aiting outside to take him there, if he agreed. 
But Maolana lluzrat did not consent to it, and he 
gave the following in writing to them. 

still adhere to my declaratina of 191G, and my 
conscience does not allow me even now to obey the 
orders under the Defence of India Act in so far as it 
seeks to punish me for some unknow'n aud unspecified 
ollence which 1 am sure 1 have not committed, and 
that, without giving me any chance of defence or re- 
pudiation. I should like, however, to add that in 
case of iny release being unconditional, I am prepared 
voluntarily to do almost all that the Government 
want me to do or not to do, simply to satisfy the 
whims of ofiicial suspicion. 

2Uth Feb , 18. 

(Sd.) S. Fazlul IIasa.v Hazrat Mohani. 

Mrs. Hazrat, in conclusion, writes that 
she is glatl to know fhat her husband has 
done this. This is just what she expected 
him to do. She says she is exceedingly 
pleased to learn this. 

Worthy wife ofu worthy husband. 

Educational Progress in some Indian 
States- 

The educational statistics of some 
Indian States are very encouraging. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, the 
proportion of the total number of students 
under instruction to the total population 
was 12'2 per cent, in Baroda, 
Travancore, 5*5 in Mysore, 4 in the 
Madras Presidency and 3T in British 
India. Though it has been shown repeatedly 
that to take 15 per cent, of the population 
as the maximum school-going population is 
wrong, and though the Government of 
India Bureau of Education has stated in the 
report on “Indian Education in 1915-16” 
that “In view of the vexed i ature of the 
question of the percentage of the popula- 
tion which should he regarded as of school- 
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going age, the percentages of pupils are 
‘ now shown, not agaiiist 15 per cent, of 
the population, hat against the population 
as a whole,’* yet in the Indian States the 
educational reports continue to take 15 
per eentr of the total population as the 
possible maximum of scholars under in- 
struction. On that supposition, iu Baroda 
92% per cent, of the male school-going 
population (loft's per cent, including male 
scholars who are over-age), Gl’7 'per cent, 
of the female school-going population, and 
^81‘iS per cent, of the total school-going 
population of both .sexes were under in-- 
struction. The corresponding figures for 
Madras Presidency were 43, 10 and 20 6 ; 
for Travaucore 117‘5, 39-5 and iS-5 ; and 
for MjiSSbre 62*4, 13*2 and 38. Of course 
the area of these Indian States is small 
compared with that of British Itidia, but 
still the contrast is striking. The State in 
Baroda spent one-seventh of its total 
revenues on education ; in Travaucore it 
was 15 per cent. ; in Mysore it w^s 11 *4 
per cent. ; the Madras Government spent 
less than 5 per cent, of its revenues on 
education, and the Government of India 
3*5 per cent. 

In the progressive states of Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda special at^ntion is 
bestowed on the education of the^^depress- 
cd” and backward classes. Travancore is 
one of the most caste-ridden and “un- 
touchability”-smitten regions in India. 
Yet here all public educational institutions 
including the Sanskrit College, have been 
thrown open to the backward and “de- 
pressed” castes. The last quinquennium 
has there seen an increase of 160 per cent, 
in the number of pnnchanm or “untouch- 
able” pupils. The increase during that 
period, in the number of pupils belonging 
to one pnnchanm caste, namely, the 
Puliyas, has been phenomenal, as it was 
more than 800 per cent. 

0 Education and the Financial 
Difficulty. 

Though the Education Minister of the ' 
Government of India is now an Indian, it 
could not be ex])ccted that he would be 
able to change the educational policy of the 
Government. So. we find that the financial 
..difficulty has been tro'tted out again as a 
reason why there cannot be free and com- 
pulsory elementjjiry. cditcation in India. 
But it is all wayn, it is a mere imaginary 
difficulty. Whatever project catches the 


fancy of the bureaucracy immediately be- 
comes financially practicable^ Whatever 
expenditure is considered necessary in the 
interests of the bureaucracy is at once 
found possible to incur. In such cases, 
never has any financial difficulty stood in 
the way. During the period of the war up ' 
to 1916 the Government of India thought 
it impossible to make a free gift of 150 
crorcs of rupees to the British Government. 
But when in 1917 the pressure brought to 
bear upon them'could no longer be resisted, 
it w;is found practicable to make that gift. 
What will that donation cost us annually 
for H generation in the shape of interest 
and repayment of the debt incurred ? It 
cannot be le.ss than the highest official esti- 
mate of the annual expenditure required to 
make prinifiry education free and compul- 
sory in Britiish India. Seeing that the sum 
of *150 crorcsftdocs not represent even a 
fortnight’s war expenditure of the British 
Empire, it cpnuot be said that this free gift 
was indispensably necessary to win the 
war and save the Empire. But free and 
compulsory universal education is neces- 
sary for the salvation of India. Why could 
not then the Government of India promise 
to make education free and compulsory, if 
not this year or the next, at least in the 
course of a decade ? 

India and the War. 

The gallant exploits of Indian cavalry in 
France were cabled out to India only a 
few days ago.. The help rendered by In- 
dian troops in Europe during the first 
stages of the war is now ancient history. 
An official report has recently shown that 
the now successful Mesopotamia cam- 
paign was essentially an Indian campaign. 
In Africa, too, Indian troops have fought 
most courageously, overcoming unusual 
difficulties. According to the Bengalee, in 
.'I despatch published, in the London 
Cassette, Lieutcnaiit-Gciicral Hoskins gives 
an account of the operations in British 
East Africa from January 20 to May 30, 
1917, and writes as follows : 

The hardships of the campaign and the brunt of 
the fighting since 1914 have been borne by Indian 
units and by the King's African Rifles. These bad 
also, suffered severely fcj.)ni sickness, especially the 
Indians: but the units were so weak as to make it 
inijuossible to withdraw any of the King's African 
Rifles, and only certain of the Indians wtrt able to be 
sent to healthier ground to recuperate.' ^ 

India has borncdicr own share' of the 
expenses, and besides giv(;n 150 crores to 
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the British Government. On the other 
hand the Dominions have obtained loans 
from their mother-country. This year the 
loans to the latter amount, up to the 9th 
March, to* 108 millions sterling, an in- 
crease of 38 millions on the previous year. 
Mt is also to be remembered that the 
Dominions share ^ in all the rights and 
privileges of British citizenship, which 
India does not. Taking all these facts 
into consideration, if any Britisher here or 
elsewhere tried to minimis^^what India 
ims done for the Empire during the war, 
it would not be in the least unfair to, 
accuse him of dishonesty, ingratitude and 
a predatory spirit. 

Japan, Great Britain and India. 

The Herald of Asia^a Japanese owned 
and edited hnglish weekly published in 
Tokyo, is not satisfied with the bpportuni- 
ties for exploiting India* which Jthe 
Japanese possess in our country. It 
says 

One of our co 'ntrjmen has recently returned from 
India, where he made a provisional business arrange- 
ment by which a certain kind of material, utilized by 
German manufacturers alone until the war broke 
out, is to be imported to Japan and subjected to a 
*^*y-wly invented or improved method of scientific in- 
dustry. He tells us that, although the native 
authorities were most obliging in the matter, the 
British officials were not at all enthusiastic about 
Germany's place In India being taken by their eastern 
allies. 

The reasons for this attitude on the 
part of the British officials are thus 
surmised : 

No wonder, either, he says, because the withdrawal 
of German influence and capital from that great 
country revealed to them, for the first time, the real 
extent of economic conquest that the Teutons had 
made in co-operation with or in the names of the 
Indian people. Perhaps the British in the Indian 
Empire are mure afraid of Japan than Germany, for 
some Japanese and some 'Indians mfiy make better 
triends in the sensational name of Asian ind^endence 
from Europe. Neither arc there lacking cliauvinistic 
elements in both countries wlio talk about the home 
rule of India through Japan's support. 

The Japanese paper then says, in order 
to inspire eoiifideiiec in Jaimu in the minds 
of Britishers : 

But the local Brilisbers should appreciate the fact, 
as, the London Guverniueiit must, that Japan a.s 
f^heir formal Ally and a party in a great world-wide 
cause is not and can not be so treacherous and 
dangerous as our common fije. . 

It does not stem to have occurred to 
Japanese editor that Indians them- 
selves fnight like to develop the resourcevS 
of their own country. For he simply says 


that if the Britishers ‘‘cannot develop 
Indian resources with their own money 
and hands, the next besfr»thing for them 
would be to treat Japanese investers and 
traders with trust and friendliness, which 
will make them truly helpful to bbth the 
Indians and the Britishers in India.’* 

The paper then points out what Japan 
should do to allay suspicion. 

As two sides nre always necessary to nyike a 
quarrel, our responsible authorities, on the other 
hand, should adopt policies and measures which 
will impress the world in general and our British 
allies ill particular that Japan has no intention of 
extending her political influence anywhere against 
the fundamental principle for which her Allies are 
fighting to crush Prussian militarism. 

In what follows, the underlying as- 
sumption seems to be that as Indi& and 
Indians exist merely or mainly for being 
exploited, the only question lo be decided 
is what share different “competent” na- 
tions should have in the work of exploita- 
tion. 

As to ike economic advantages and rewards 
accruing from the world struggle they must be fairly 
distributed among the victorious belligerents in 
accordance with the amounts of their retf^ective 
sacrifices in men and substance. With all that has 
been d«)ne by our Army and Navy and with our 
money for the Allied countries, with all the formal 
exchanges of ^ courtesies and notes, there is still 
much inur(;4flat this country can do for the Allied 
cause, if ft does not led under constant restraint by 
its friends, lest it might overreach them as a side 
issue to its hearty co-operation with them. 

In the opinion of the ’Herald of Asia 
both Japanese and British diplomacy are 
pursuing wrong methods. 

We make this reference to the stale of things in 
India, partly because we wish to let our countrymen 
know that tile Indians themsdves think it safer to be 
under British rule than to be independent with the 
backing of Jopaiiese jingoes, but mainly because the 
case serves as an index to the working at cross 
purposes, trom the very beginning of the War, of the 
J’HJancse and British in rhe regies enclosed in the 
lerins of the Aiiglo-Japaiiese Agreement. One party 
tries to give as little ns possible to the other in these 
regions, making no reservation in acquiring what- 
ever it can ill niher siiheres of its influence. The other 
party, us a euuntcr measuic, essays to iiiaiiitain or 
extend its influence in the Par East with the 
assistance of American money or Kussiaii *forces. 
And the net result of it all is the penetration of the 
Teutonic terrorism through Ivuropcnn Biissia into 
Siberia, to e.xpose to danger all the Allies interested 
in the wdfaie of the Par East. 

11 there was , true statesmanship in British 
diplomacy, it would implicitly trust Its Japanese Ally 
and thus disarm it of sinister intentions, if it hail 
any, . instead of dividing its tftbrts among various 
fronts and cares. If there ,^\vas^ tiue statesmanship 
in Japanese diplomacy, it would convince the official 
and local British, first of all, of its freedom from a 
desire of benefiting itself through the exhaustion ot‘ 
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bath sides in the War, instead of siren j^tlicoiiig such 
suspicion by making arrangeinents with other 
belligerents which can he iiiterprcled as steps for 
extending our influence in China at Ihc expense of our 
British Ally. 

As regards Indians winning indepen- 
dence with the backing of Japanese jingoes, 
we do not think the idea baa even the 
merit of cleverness or plauaibilit}'. Apart 
from the fact that no nation can make 
another nation really independent, we do 
not sec why, if Japanese jingoes can drive 
the British out of India/ they should not 
themselves take possession of the country. 
Therefore the choice would seem to lie 
between “Japanese jingo** rule and British 
rule, not between independence and British 
rule. But this is an unprofitable discus- 
sion ; because there is no positive proof 
that any Japanese jingo ever offered to 
make Indians free or to conquer their 
country for Japan. 

Chemical Industries^ and the Future of 
Nations. 

Dr. T. Takamatsu, professor in the 
Tokyo Imperial University, has contri- 
buted to the February Japan Magazine 
a very instructive article on “Japan as a 
Country of Chemical Industries.** He says 
that the w^ar “has proved of considerable 
benefit to Japan in a scientific and indus- 
trial way.** 

The economic benefit alone is enormous, as much 
gold coming into the country in three 3’enrs as 
ordinarily would take ten yenrs to come in. And 
among the many industries that have been pushed 
forward by war conditions none have made more 
progress than our chemical industries. In fact almost 
the entire progress made in this direction has been 
due to the war. Whether the same rate of develop' 
nient will continue after the war, however, is another 
thing, for it will be no easy matter for Japan to com- 
pete with the great chemical industries of western 
nations. A good deal depends on how well we pre- 
pare for the contest and with what determinatiuii 
we carry on the enterprise. 

For US the most instructive part of the 
article is the account it gives of how Ger- 
many was able to take the lead in the 
manufacture of chemicals. 

It will be reiiieiiibcred by those fuiuiliat with the 
history of Cliemical industry in Germany that pro- 
gress was not realized without immense determina- 
tion and eiVort. Germany underwent great sacrifices 
and expended much energy to overtake Knglnnd in 
chemistry, medicine and tmance. And the power 
which Germany wielded in the world was due largely 
to her chemical and economic advance men t. And this 
she accomplished in the short space of forty years or 
so, since the Franco-Prussiau war. Up to that time 
Germany had sufiered from' French imperialism in a 
political and economic way ; and to get rid of this 
incubus the whole Geiniaii nation disciplined Itself in 


a military sense until able to attain the desired free- 
dom. From that time Germany began to build up a 
powerful empire of finance and politics, with a view 
to making the colossal leap in whieh she is now en- 
gaged. 

What iiiiisL be emphasised is that Germany clearly 
saw that the way of advancement lay through scien- 
tific knowledge, and she applied the Indemnity re- 
ceived from h'rance to the diflusiun of scientific edu- 
cation among her people, making chcini.stry the basis. 
So sound was her principle and so eflicieiit her system 
that no foreign country could compete with her. 
Thus although England was the founder of the 
world's chemical industries, Germany by thorough and 
sysiemalic education assumed the leadership in this 
department of progress. German scientific policy was 
bucked up strongly by such leaders as Bismarck, and 
every attempt was made not only to produce chemicals 
of every description but to produce them cheaper than 
other countries. England has been ahead of Germany 
in producing great scientists and inventers, while 
never suflering the disgrace of using science for nefari- 
ous purposes ; but she fell behind Germany in power 
to unify her people in the direction of universal scienti- 
fic education and knowledge. Germany’s defeat of 
England in the realm of chemistry is what makes it 
somfljcult for England to defeat Germany in a mili- 
tary way nr)w\ If Germany is not to be admired 
in some things, she is certainly to be admired for her 
devotion to chemistry. What the world must come 
to realize, if it is to profit by the example of Germany, 
is that the foundation of that country’s strength 
has been a universal knowledge of chemistry It is an 
example that Japan especially must strive to emulate. 

What are we doing “in the direction^T)} 
universal scientific education,** and to 
develop and start chemical industries ? 
See what Japan has done and intends 
to do. . 

Before the war Japan was dependent on Germany 
for many of her chemicals, and chemical knowledge 
was not much pursued. Comparatively little interest 
was taken in chemical industry, though it was 
making some progress, to be sure. When the war 
broke nut, the industries in Japan which were 
depending on chemistry, were throwm into confusion 
by the stoppage of imports from Europe. Not to be 
thus defeated, our leaders of industry set about 
producing their own chemicals. But Japan was ns 
Gcriijuny was before the Franco-Prussiau war, 
lacking in the necessary knowledge and experience 
for progress in chemistry. Even now, after three 
years of energy and direction, our leaders In cheiiiicHl 
industry are lontli to spend the money necessary to a 
proper knowledge and experimentation in the realm 
of surccssful chemical progress. They allow profits 
to loom more important than knowledge, forgetting 
that in chemistry there can be no progress without 
sound knowledge and constant research. It is true 
that a change in the proper direction is already 
evident, but there is still much need of a more intel 
ligent view (d the situation. Our people will n” 
doubt ill time conic to sec that chemical industries 
arc not matters of profit merely, but the center eit 
gravity in any military struggle our naliuii may 
have to face. 

“Some American Opinions on the 
Indian Empire.” 

This is tlic titk- «>f a two-penny i 
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phlet published by T. Fisher Uuw in, Ltd., 
and sent free to us by some Government 
department, we forget which. The subject 
on which the opinions arc pronounced is 
‘*Great Britain's methods of rule in India." 
As we possess a greater and more intimate 
iThowledge of this subject than any Ameri- 
can, however eminent, can possibly have, 
we have not yet been in a hurry to read 
the booklet, though it is always intere.sting 
to have all sorts of curious information. 

The Laws of the Lives of Peoples. 

Jules D' Auriae says in an article on the 
above subject in Revue Internationale cle 
Sociologic that the life of a nation is deter- 
mined by existence of four conditions : (1) 
common interests, (2) a civilization which 
will enable the nation to be independent 
of others, (3) a common tongue, and (-1?) 
a common religion, liven the existence of 
only one of these four conditions is 
sufficient to give the nation a survival 
power. But tiie abolishing of all the four 
conditions results in the death of the 
nation. All nations may be divided into 
two jjroups : (1) dear, nations, like the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Romans, and (2) 
wnmortal nations, like the Jews, the 
iTrsiaiis, and the Greeks. 

The Egyptians existed for at least six 
thousand years, developed a high civiliza- 
tion, possessed their own tongue and a 
common religion. Even when their civiliza- 
tion was in the period of its decline, one 
thing still kept them alive, and that was 
their religion. But when Constantine put 
an end to their religious ceremonies, an end 
canie also to the life of the Egyptian people. 

Some nations arc endowed with a 
certain degree of immortality. The Jews, 
for instance, have survived" the greatest 
dangers and persecutions, because they 
have been able to retain their religion and 
their common interests. 

France possesses three out of the four 
vital elements : (l)a great industr 3 % (2) 
genius, its own civilization, and 
(3) its own tongue. But France is menaced 
by two perils which may bring about the 
destruction of her people : (1) a low birth- 
rate, and (2) an excessive centralization. 

We are indebted for this summary to the 
^'^crican Journal of Sociology ^ 

Race, Nationality, and Mentality. 

J; L. de Lanessan writes on race, 
nationality and mentality in the same 
French review, and the American journal, 


from which we have quoted above, gives a 
summary of his views, which we quote 
below. 

Races dilVer in intellectual and physical character- 
istics. Piijsical characteristics are determined by 
the cosmic niediiirn ; intellectual, by the anatomical 
and physiological organization of individuals, Ijy 
their political, social, and economic regime, and by 
their education in family and society. Mentality is 
intellectuality as influenced by the cosmic medium. 
The Jews ill the deserts of occidental Asia and North 
Africa divorced themselves from humuuity. In their 
religious, social, and political organization they 
dcvclojjed intolerance, violence, concentration of 
pow0, and sirjuiissiveness. Meanwhile the Oreeks 
and Latins developed democratic institutions, family 
religion, and freedom of thought. They found the 
source of progress iu association, mutual help, love, 
respect for rights of man, and tolerance. They 
evolved the murlern conception of society and civiliza- 
tion, hut they hccanie the object of double invasion 
by the mystic mentality of tiie Jews represented in 
Christianity and the mystic harbarism of the dolicbo- 
blonds of the X irlli. This marked the advent of 
intolerance and the suppression of the Greco-Latin 
scieiititic progress. The Renaissance tended to 
reintroduce the liiieral and (icmooratic ideals of 
(ircccc anti Rome into I'rancc, while the German 
Rcforinaiioii tended to luiiry absolutism, analogous 
witli the theocratic system of the Jews, with the 
nation.alization of the deity.’ France prepared social 
orgaiiiz'ition tounded on the consent ot iudividuals, 
families, and classes : Germany, under the influence of 
the Bible and the Darwinian Lliory, produced a 
retrograde movement ti>ward the social imtred of the 
prophets. Karl Marx inspired the working class 
with a dcsiie to dominate and destroy the other 
classes. Then the (German working class became 
imperialistic and a servant of autocracy. Nationality, 
mentality, nalion.al and si>cial organization, and 
education served the ideal ot force. In this harmoni- 
ous uniforiiiitv they [iroduced a military power 
unknown before, employed to crusii hiimanity. Two 
principles are in tbe struggle: that of individual 
liberty and the principle of inystic absolutism founded 
on brutal force. 

Resolutions Relating to Detenus 
and State Prisoners. 

The following resolutions were to have 
been moved at the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council held on the 28th 
ultimo - 

The flon’iile Babu Kishori Mohan Chuiidluiri 
This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council 
that steps be taken to provide facilities, under proper 
safeguards, to those 'Meteous** who may desire to 
appear at the next University Bxatniuations. 

The llon'ble Bsibn Akhil Chandra Datta This 
Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council the 
issue of an order prohibiting the accommodation in 
solitary or separate cells of any political prisoner 
arrested or imprisoned under the Defence of India 
(Criminal Law Aniendracnt) Act, 1915 or Bengal 
Regulation Hi of 1818. 

This Council recommends to the Governor-in- 
Council that a Medical Board be appointed consisting 
of uflicials and non-officials*— (a) To examine Babu 
Jjotisb Chandra Ghosh who is now under detention 
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under Hengai Regulation m of 1818 in the Rerham- 
pore Lunatic Asylum ; (b) to asertaia whether he is 
insane ; (c) if he is found to be insane, to investigate 
into the causes of his insanity ; (d) to submit a report 
about the present condition of his health ; and (e) 
it necessary, to consider what steps should be taken 
for his treatment. 

Personality the Aim of All Social 
Eugenics. 

Mr. James Ward has said in the Hibhert 
Journal that there has been a ceaseless 
collecting of facts and propounding of 
theories about heredity since the beginqf,ng 
of last century . T wo types of heredity are 
now recognibed : physical and social. 
The physical comes first and consists of the 
natural or inborn qualities with which the 
child begins its separate existence. Where 
physical heredity ends, social heredity be- 
gins. The former is concerned with nature, 
the latter with nurture. Those who 
start with normal human nature may 
either degenerate and accjuire had charac- 
teristics or develop into lioiioralile citizens. 
To prevent degeneration and to promote 
development is the business of social 
eugenics. The formation of character 
should be tlic chief aim ol cducaiion and 
society. The one thing needful is that 
only the men and women who are fit to 
undertake the work of building homes and 
society shall be promoted to the work 
and ennobled. The progress of society 
depends on the nurture of the individuals. 
Invention and initiative are necessary for 
social progress. The true national educa- 
tion at which .all countries, including 
India, should aim is to produce men «and 
women of open mind, intelligent judgment, 
and moral courage. 

About State Prisoner JyotUh Babu. 

In reply to questions asked in the 
Bengal Council by Kai Bahadur Kadlia 
Charan Pal the following official replies 
were received : 

Government arc not prepared to lay the medical 
report (^r continuous history sheet on the table and 
this course would in any* case require the sanction 
of the (lOvernmeht of India. His present weight is 
119 pounds; his weight on admission to the Kaj- 
shahi Jail on 4th deptember, 1917, was 154 pounds. 
The mother of Jyotish Ghosh has petitioned that 
he should be removed to a Calcutta Hospital, but 
Government is advised that specially trained nursing 
and attendance is essential to his recovery, and 
that this can best be provided in the Lunatic Asylum 
At Berbampore where he now is. 

So one of the tests of a satisfactory 
phjsical condition, in which Jyotish Baba 


was said to be by a European member 
of the I. M. S., is losing weight to the ex- 
tent of 35 pounds. 

In answer to a question asked by Baba 
Bhabendra Chandra Ray, Mr. Kerr said 

A petition from the mother of the State prisoner 
Jyotisli Ghosh was forwarded to the Governuienr 
of India on the 26th February 1918. No special 
inquiry was made regarding the statements in the 
petition. 

The mother’s petition contains very 
serious statements, and yet no inquiry has 
been made ! What is the reason ? If even 
such a petition does not lead to any 
inquiry, can the public expect that the 
reports made to Government by the non- 
official. visitors proposed to be appointed 
will lead to any inquiries and the removal 
of grievances ? Have any officials stood 
in the way of an inquiry into Jyotish 
Babu’s case for fear of an exposure ? 

The mother’s petition led “Tie Mah- 
rntta** to observe : 

Jyotish Habu is “malingering*’— that was the ver- 
dict oi the e.\pert medical men even as late as in 
January last I Ft-rhaps these experts still believe him 
lu be feigning insanity I He will be soon feigning 
death, for aught wc know. And for his very persist- 
ence in icigning death, Jyotish llrihu may have to be 
disposed of in the fasinoii ot one who is actiiaUv« 
dead ! % 

Treatment of Detenus. 

TIic exact nature of the concession made 
]>y Government in consequence of a resolu- 
tion re the appointment of an advisory 
committee moved in the Imperial Council 
by Babu Surendranath Banerjea will be 
understood from the following extract 
from the speech of Sir William Vincent, the 
Home Member : 

In view of the feeling on the subject the Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to ask the Local Govern- 
ment to appoint a committee consisting of one 
Indian atfd one English ofheer of judicial experience of 
whom one at least shall be a High Court Judge or an 
officer who has served in that capacity, again to 
make careful investigatic n into each individual case, 
to sift the materials on which the order of restraint 
nr of confinement is based, to consider any memorials 
that are put in on behalf of the prisoners whose cases 
arc under investigation, and to advice the Govern- 
ment whether the orders are justified by the material 
that has been placed before them. Further this body 
will, in the case of persons against whom the evidence 
is satisfactory, inquire, so far as may be possible, 
whether by his subsequent conduct the detenu has 
shown such indication of reform or amendment that 
the removal or mitigation of the restrictions imposed 
upon hjm is possible or whether by reason of any 
other circumstance this course is feasible without 
danger to the public tranquility. For reasons which 
have been fully^ explained to this Council on former 
occasions the inquiries ofthisbodj caopot be made 
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in public and there cun he no question ot fiicaderB 
or advocates appearing before it, liut this will b? the 
leas necessary as every effort will he made to secure 
that the members of the committee arc persons 
well able without extraneous assistance to sift and 
test the value'of the evidence placed before them. The 
powers of this committee will be purely advisory and 
•'Confined to advice, whether the material facts placed 
before it justify the imposition of restrictions on the 
detenu, the nature of those restrictions being deter- 
mined by the Local Government or in the case of 
persons confined under Regulation 3, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

There is one more point in this connection to which 
1 must refer. There are some cases, very few I believe 
and hope, in which the production of any evidence 
against individuals would necessitate the disclosure 
Ilf facts involving foreign relations and matters of 
international importance, cases the investigation 
of which by any committee might involve complica- 
tions with foreign powers or the publication of 
information which we cannot divulge, and the 
Government must reserve the right to decline to 
refer such cases to any advisory board. I do not 
believe myself that' there will be many such cases, 
certainly not under the Defence of India Act, and the 
intention of the Government is that this reservation 
will be used as little as possible. In other provinces 
the number of detenus is comparatively small, but 
we will ask the Local Government if a similar 
procedure cannot be followed. 

Hitherto a single officer (a European), 
qualified to be a High Court Judge, dealt 
tjWitli the cases of the suspects. Now there 
giro to be two officials, one of them being 
rdther a High Court Judge or one who has 
acted as such. Of the two officers one is to 
be an Indian. Of course, these two officers 
will form only an advisory committee ; — 
they will not take the place of Mr. Steven- 
son, the director of internments. Almost 
everything will depend on the kind of per- 
sons chosen. As regards the right to sub- 
mit memorials, the detenus filrcady possess 
that nominal right. It is not clear whe- 
ther they will have the right to appear 
before the committee In person, though not 
by counsel or pleader. It is essential that 
they should have the opportunity to de- 
fend themselves at least in person. How- 
ever, though the concession is not in every 
respect what the public wanted, two heads 
are better than one, and it is a move, 
however slight, in the right direction. 

What Government propose to do to see 
that proper care is taken of the health, 
&c., oi the persons under restraint, was 
thus described by the Home Member : 

The Government of India propose to ask the 
Local Government to appoint for each prison 
locality in which detenus are confined under these 
Acts one or more non-official visitor to visit at short 
and regular intervals the men who are under restraint 
and to ascertain that necessary measures are being 
taken for their health and welfare and to inquire into 


ooinplaiuts made and to ascertain if they are 
reasonable and well founderl. These visitors will 
submit direct to the local Government reports of 
their visits with such recommendations as they may 
think tit. The agency to give etfect to these 
proposals will be selected by the Local Government 
and 1 fear that in some case's there may be difficulty 
in securing a suitable non-official to undertake this 
duty, but in view of the allegations that have been 
made' the Government of India think that it is 
essen tial that measures should be taken to satisfy 
public opinion that the welfare of these prisoners is 
adequately attended to 1 am anxious that the 
views of the Government of India on this matter 
should not he misinterpreted. They have every 
confidence in the work of the officials to whom the 
duty of visiting these men is entrusted and every 
reason to believe that these men are well tended at 
present. The charges made In regard to these 
persons are, as far as the Government can ascertain, 
without any real foundation. They recognise how- 
ever, that there is a considerable amount of public 
feeling in the matter and they think that it is there- 
fore their duty to take such steps as are within their 
power to satisfy all reasonable men that everything 
is being done to secure the health and welfare of 
these persons. 

The public will not be disposed to at- 
tach much importaace to the statement of 
Sir William Vincent that there may have 
j)een only one or two mistakes resulting in 
putting innocent persons under restraint ; 
nor will the eulogistic certificate given by 
him to the official visitors and the officials 
entrusted with the work of looking after 
the health and comforts of detenus and 
state prisoners carry weight with the pub- 
lic. A Government and its spokesman Sir 
William who could speak or the alleged 
arrest of the Sindhubalas three days after 
the Bengal Government had through its 
head openly expressed regret for the arrest 
of the two innocent ladies, may know the 
history of the ancient Egyptians, but they 
cannot be accepted as authorities as re- 
gards contemporary events. 

If the reports to be submitted by the 
non-official visitors were published toge- 
ther with a statement of the action taken 
thereupon, the public would be satisfied 
that the concession about to be made was 
subsj^anlial. 

ij^Oar Attitude Towards Fresh Taxation. 

' We know that India must incur a far 
larger amount of public expenditure before 
she can take rank with the advanced and 
progressive countries of the world. For 
such expenditure fresh taxa^n would be 
necessary. But fresh taxation would be 
oppressive unless the people’s incomes also 
increased. Their incomes could not, how- 
ever, increase unless by sanitary measures 
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tbeir health were improved and thus their 
productive capacity increased, unless they 
* became educated and therefore more intel- 
ligent and thinking producers, and unless 
by agricultural and technological educa- 
tion they are enabled to develop the re- 
sources of the country. Advance along 
these lines again means increased expendi- 
ture. So all this would seem to mean 
a perfect vicious circle. But it is not.- By 
retrenchment, by the increasing substitu- 
tion of indigenous for foreign agency, and 
the recasting and readjustment of the 
heads of .public expenditure very much 
more can be done with our present reve- 
nues than the bureaucracy at present 
do, to directly promote the moral and 
material progress of India. 

As for the most part an increase of 
income, whether as the result of fresh 
taxation or of what is called the normal 
growth of revenue, leads mainly to bureau- 
cratic extravagance, to huge balances 
sent to England to masquerade in part as 
British capital invested in India, to added 
emoluments for European public servants, 
to the creation of new highly paid posts, 
to territorial or district partitions, and to 
increased expenditure on such departments 
as the police, the army, &c., and as we 
cannot control, check or prevent such 
expenditure, we are opposed on principle 
to any fresh taxation, however legitimate 
it may in theory be. That our description 
of how the bureaucracy spend our increas- 
ed public revenues is not unfair and 
unwarranted, will appear from the follow- 
ing passage taken from an article on “Sir 
William Meyer’s Services to India” 
published in New India : 

The main feature of his regime maj' be thus 
described. During tbe five years of liis stewardship, 
the revenues of India have risen by nearly 22 million 
sterling of which about 10 were received by addi- 
tional taxation. That is one reniarkaiile feature. 
The revenues increased by not less than 2o per cent, 
and we find no parallel to Sf) large an increase during 
the tenure of ollice of a single Finance Mcinbi^r during 
British rule. In Indian finance the important point, 
however, is not whether more money has been 
taken from the tax-payer ; but how the money has 
been spent, and in that respect, too. Sir William 
Meyer himself has supplied the answer in his state- 
ment. Ont of these 22, nearly 16 millions have 
been devoured by expenses incurred as a result of 
the War, and of the rest, nearly half is left not ear- 
marked to any department, forming as it does the 
expected surplus for the coming year. Of the remain- 
ing 2V^ millions, the bulk had been spent on Execu- 
tive Departments and not even half a million has 
been given to education during these five years. 
Thus, from oue standpoint out of 22 millions ster- 


litig taken by Sir William Meyer from the poor tax- 
payers of India, not even 2 percent, goes back to 
them as increased grants for any progressive depart- 
meut. Is that the record for which India has to be 
grateful to this retiring official ? We know how in 
other countries, where the exactions of War have 
been far more severe, millions have been given as 
increased grants for education ; but in India wherci; 
the deinauds of the educational or- agricultural or 
sanitary departments are from any standpoint 
far more pressing, the Finance Member has not 
found it possible to give even half a million sterling 
in the course of five years, and that when he has 
raised from the people far mure money than was 
necessary even for War purposes ! 

Taxation of , Agricultural Incomes. 

Holding as we do the views expressed 
above, when we read in the papers that 
there was in the Indian Council a discus- 
sion as to whether agricultural incomes 
ought to be taxed or not, arising out of 
an amendment of a section of the Income 
Tax Bill proposed by Rai Bahadur Sita- 
nath Rai, we thought why should we 
agree at all to place a fresh source of 
revenue at the disposal of the bureau- 
cracy ? Wc can and ought to agree to 
fresh taxation only for our purposes 
and that only when we can complete- 
ly control expenditure. No taxation 
without representation and complei^'^ 
control of expenditure : that ought to b( 
our position, from which we ought not 
to recede an inch. This attitude admits 
of no compromise. It may be true that 
whereas other incomes are taxed, agri- 
cultural incomes are not taxed ; it may 
be that agricultural incomes are taxed in 
other provinces to an extent to which 
they are not taxed in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. But that is not a grievance ; there 
is no wisdom in insisting that because 
some are fleeced, others too ought to be 
fleeced. Nor is it a grievance that iminy 
or most Bengal Zamindars do not make 
the best use of their incomes. Do the 
bureaucracy make the best use of our 
revenues ? "is bureaucratic extravagance 
and selfish expenditure better than the 
extravagance and selfish expenditure of 
the Zamindars ? It is indefensible in both 
cases. 

It was a disingenuous argument which 
the Law Alember used when he said that 
in popular governments the poor tax the 
rich and therefore our popular representa- 
tives ought to support the taxation of the 
landholders. Let us first have popular 
government, let us first have the power 
to control the purse, and it will be then 
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time to think of taxing the rich. ‘‘You 
agree to our taxing the rich and we spend 
the money” : that is a nice game indeed ! 

In the income tax bill, it was not 
proposed to tax agricultural incomes ; 
the proposal was to add this sort of 
^income to other incomes in order to fix the 
scale on which these latter were to be 
taxed. To this Rai Sitanath Rai Bahadur 
objected. As his amendment has been 
carried, we do not propose to notice the 
arguments for and against his amendment. 

The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
only guaranteed that the land revenue 
demand would not be enhanced. As the 
income tax bill did not propose to make 
any such enhancement, it did not propose 
directly to violate any pledge. But as in 
reality if the bill passed in its original 
form the landholders who have other 
sources of income than landed estates 
would have had to pay a higher tax on 
these other incomes than they do, it would 
have been an indirect violation of the 
pledge implied in the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Of course, in theory, agricultural 
incomes are no more entitled to exemp- 
tion from any kind of tax than other 
•w^comes. But in Bengal the exigencies of 
State brought about a permanent assess- 
ment of the land revenue demand,— 
exigencies which we have described 
in a recent number of this Review, When 
Iwe have popular government, we shall 

course discuss whether the Permanent 
Settlement is to be abolished in Bengal, 
or whether it is to be kept and extended 
to the other provinces of India. Anri 
in. this discussion the landholders wdll 
also take part. They are of the people 
and a part of the people. They arc as 
capable of acting in a patriotic manner 
as any other section of the people. 

Abolition of Untouchability.^ 

The Conference recently held in Bombay 
to urge upon the people of India, particu- 
larly the Hindus, the duty of abolishing 
“untouchability,” is of the greatest im- 
portance. H. H.the Gaekwar was elected 
to preside and made a most pow’erful ap- 
peal. We ^ make no apology for making 
the following rather long extract from his 
splendid and illuminating address, printed 
in the Bombay Chronicle, 

Thk Example ok Japam. 

peculiar difficulty in India is that there is no one 
political or religious unit which can decree the aboli- 


tion of a universal social wrong by an imperial enact- 
ment, under the inspiration of a few enlightened 
minds, as was done for example in Japan a generation 
ago. Let me reinined you of the nature of the Japanese 
Reformation of 1868— 71. It was not only political, 
restoring to the rightful sovereign bis ancient prero- 
gatives, which he has chosen to exercise under the 
restrictions of a modernized constitution ; it was also 
economic and social. For the whole fabric of social 
restrictions and hereditary occupations was swept 
overboard in the course of a few years. First the 
lords of the land, the Dairayos, voluntarily surrender- 
ed their feudatory rights to the Crown, and accepted 
in lieu thereof peerages carrying no political power 
beyond that of members of the Upper House in the 
Diet. The Samurai, or fighting men, were constrained 
to give up their hereditary pensions and caste privi- 
leges and to geek for livelihood as farmers, artisans, 
shopkeepers, or professional men ; and to-day the 
sons of the Samurai, once classed at the top of the 
social hierarch 3 ', arc to be found in every walk of life. 
Following close on the heels of the abolition of feuda* 
lism and caste by the Imperial Edict of July 1871, 
came the emancipation of the outcast Eta of Hin-in 
peoples by an Edict of October 1871. There is a 
striking analogy between the old Japanese concept 
Hin-in (not human) and our hin or Atisudra (born 
low). Both arose probably from the superposition of 
a higher culture upon an inferior aboriginal stock, 
combined with infiltration of traitors, criminals and 
outcasted families. Both gave rise to the notion of 
untouebability and of a pariah class once not counted 
in the census, nor permitted to live in the village. In 
both countries the fear of defilement on the part of the 
‘twice born’ overcame every sense of pity or even 
humanity. This parallelism well Illustrates how cog- 
nate were the religious ideas entertained in Japan, 
China and India and how often they flowed in the 
same channels. It may not be out of place here to 
quof^e an exact translation of the pertinent Japanese 
Edict of 1871 

“The designation of Eta and Hin-in are abolished. 
Those who bore them are to be added to the general 
registers of the population, and their social position 
and methods of ffnining a livelihood are to he identical 
with the rest of the people. 

(Sd.) “Cou.NCiL OF State.” 

Thus by a stroke of the pen, the boy Emperor 
being guided by the clear heads of Ito, Okubo and 
other leaders, the pariahs of Japan were emancipated, 
enrolled in the population on terms of legal equality, 
transformed from squatters into landlords, admitted 
to the new citizen army, and guaranteed access 
to all the avenues of promotion formerly closed to 
them. The Edict of 1871 was for Japan what the 
Emancipation Proclamation of Lincoln was for 
America ; and the Ukase of Czar Alexander in 1861 
liberating the serfs was for Russia. It testified that 
civilization consisted in progress from status to 
contract. It removed all legal restraints to the 
fullest Individual freedom, and confirmed in social 
institutions that conception of the worth of all 
humanity upon which modern civilization bases 
itself. This does iKJt mean that social privilege has 
not survived in Japan ; it does survive in the three 
classes— nobles, gentry and commons. But these 
arc classes, not castes, and the humblest citizen can 
and does rise through these fluid social strata to 
the highest position in. the business, professional 
and public services, contingent upon his personal 
iibilitics alone. The social system is as flexible ns 
that of England and Amctica. Is there any ren- 
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sonable doubt that this social polity is in . lar^e 
measure responsible for that abounding energy and 
zeal which enabled Japan, in two generations, to 
rise from obscurity to so large a measure of econo- 
mic and politcal importance in the family of nations ? 

Education, this Sovereign Remedy. 

Now it is not possible in India for a handful of 
foresighted literati to frame and promulgate an 
Imperial Edict removing the disabilities of the 
“Untouchables” and abolishing the concept “Ati- 
sudra” once for all. We must rather appeal to the 
slow processes of education and public enlightenment. 

Both orthodox leaders (including Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, who moved a resolution) and 
social reformers took part in the Confer- 
ence. Mr. V. R. Shinde and his colleagues 
are entitled to the highest praise for the 
great work that they are doing for the 
‘‘d^rcssed classes.” 

' There is no orthodox leader of the Hindus 
in India to-day who has so large and 
earnest a following and who is so scholar- 
ly and patriotic withal as Mr. Bal Ganga- 
dharTiIak. It is, therefore, very encour- 
aging to know that in the cause of the 
abolition of untouchability he is in full 
sympathy with the social reformers, as the 
following summary of his speech published 
in the Bombay Chronicle will show 


There was no basis in the Hindu Shastras for 
untouchability. Untouchability should not come in 
the way of the great national work, which required 
as much man-power, as could possibly be mobilised. 
History told them that on the battlc-helds water 
was carried for drinking In leather pots by the so- 
called untouchables. Proceeding he said that the 
very notion that a certain man was untouchable 
should be done away with, and everything would 
follow this. There was equality in the eyes of God 
for all communities and it was a great sin if anybody 
asserted that there were any untouchable and not 
capable of touch and association by the higher classes. 
It was inevitable and most urgent that the Untouch- 
ablcs and the Depressed should be educated and given 
equal opportunity for the service of the country and 
the sacred cause of the Motherland, lie declared that 
he was never against this movement and fully sym- 
pathised with it. 


Wc commend Mr. Tilak’s speech to 
those orthodox Hindu students in Calcutta 
College hostels (and also to those College 
authorities who side with them) who en- 
gage in arrogant and suicidal caste squab- 


^ There should be no mistake as to what is 
aimed at by the abolition of untouchability. 
As the Gaekwar said : 


What is it that I expect of my countrymen ? Not 
that they will go in for inter-marriage or interdining 
against their convictions, but that they will at least 
remove the taint oiasparsya, 

India cannot hold up her head among 
nations, unless and until every caste and 


community in India is able to hold up ltd 
head. The growth of national self-respect 
is incompatible with the brand of the un- 
touchable indelibly fixed on any caste. 

The Teaching of English and English 
. Literature. 

Lord Ronaldshay, Rector of the Calcutta 
University, dealt with two important ques- 
tions in his convocation speech. One of 
them was the teaching of English and 
English literature. We all know that the 
English language is not taught in our 
schools and colleges as it ought to be and 
wish that better methods were adot)ted. 
We agree that Anglo-saxon and archaic 
English ought not to form part of the 
ordinary syllabus in English prescribed for 
our degree examinations ; these should be 
reserved for those who would make a 
special, historical, and philologically 
technical study of English as a language. 
We also admit that questions such as His 
Excellency quoted in his speech are not of 
the right kind. But we cannot accept all 
his observations as true, nor agree with 
their drift and spirit. 

The reply to my enquiries upon this point was 
generally to the elTect that English literature had 
made a compulsory subject in the curricula for thew 
degrees. 1 confess that 1 was a little surprised. If I 
had been told that English had been made a compul- 
sory subject, 1 should have regarded the course taken 
as the natural and obvious one. but why, 1 asked 
myself, teach English as we teach dead language.^ 
namely through their literature ? It is (|uite true that 
in English schools and Universities wc teach Latin 
and Greek through the literatures of those two 
languages ; but then our object is not to impart a 
working knowledge of a spoken language. Our object 
is an entirely different one. 

^ Wc suppose in English schools and uni- 
versities not only dead languages like 
Latin and Greek, but living ones like 
French and German, are also taught. It 
may be presumed that the methods follow- 
ed there are better than those which are in 
use here in teaching English. But the 
question is, are these modern languages 
taught in England entirely by Pretichmcn 
and Germans conversationally or by other 
means, not using French and German liter- 
ature to any appreciable extent ? Is 
English taught in France, Germany and 
Japan without the use of English liter- 
ature ? We may be considered very ignor- 
ant of educational methods, but we con- 
fess we do not know how a rich living 
language like English can be mastered 
without a study of its literature. Of 
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course, ouly ti^dcrn literature alone may 
be used, but i^dern literature is also liter- 
ature. 

Wedonot forget that His Lordship says: 
‘‘Our object is an entirely diflFerent one.” 
The object can be gathered from the lol- 
w lowing words in his address. “I can ima- 
gine him a few years later employed as a 
clerk, let us say, in a commercial office;” 
“to give an Indian boy a sound knowledge 
of the English which he requires for his 
daily work and life” ; “knowledge of 
modern English which he will require to 
earn a living, let us say, in business or at 
the bar.” None of these objects are utr- 
worthy. But even for these purposes, one 
would require such knowledge of English 
as cannot be acquired without an ac- 
quaintance with modern English literature. 

The object of His Excellency and his 
countrymen in teaching us English may 
be, to put it briefly, to obtain the help of 
Indians in the work of administration 
and exploitation ; but “our object is” 
also a “different one.” English is a 
great, a noble literature. It makes us 
acquainted with, it gives us, the modern 
outlook on life. We want it as a means of 
liberal culture for its thoughts, ideas, 
Ideals, and inspiration. Modern European 
achievement may be, in the main, summed 
up in the two words Science and Citizen- 
ship. As we want to be more than office 
Aam/s and professional men, as we want 
to be citizens, and as English literature is 
instinct with the spirit of self-asserting and 
self-respecting citizenship, if we are at all 
to learn English why should we agree to 
be deprived of a study of English litera- 
ture ? 

At a recent educational conference an 
Indian official was put up to say that for 
the teaching of English, schools should 
have Englishmen as headmasters and some 
Englishwomen to teach English in the 
lower classes. Has His Lordship’s speech 
any bearing on this suggestion ? 

Official and non-official Anglo-Indians 
and their friends in England have never 
liked our reading Burke, Mill, Spencer and 
other authors, because they give us poli- 
tical and other ideas. The extremists 
among them would have tried to put a stop 
to English education altogether, if such 
action did not threaten to deprive them 
of the tools wherewith administration 
and exploitation have to be carried on. 
Therefore two devices have been thought 


of : restricting the number of students 
in high schools and colleges by various 
direct and indirect means, and making 
English language and English literature 
separate subjects of study and discourag- 
ing the latter. The latter^ device has for 
years been sought to be asd^pted in the 
Allahabad University. 

lias Lord Konaldshay been, unconsci- 
ously or subconsciously, affected by the 
Anglo-Indian atmosphere in this matter ? 

The Study of Hindu Philosophy. 

The other topic which H. E. the Gover- 
nor of Bengal dwelt upon in his address 
was the study of Hindu Philosophy. He 
said : 

1 have made some attempt when visiting the 
colleges of Bengal to ascertain which subjects are the 
most popular with the students. The result of such 
limited inquiries as 1 have been able to make seem 
to show that philosophy takes a high place in Hieneral 
favour. 1 am not surprised at that for the genius of 
India has always laid in the direction of abstract 
speculation. What did surprise me was tn learn that 
up to the B.A. degree Indian philosophy finds no 
place in the curriculum, it is western philosophy 
only that is taught. And it is only those who proceed 
with their studies beyond the BA. degree who 
received at the hands of their University a draught 
from those springs of profound philosophic thought 
which have welled up in such rich measure from the 
intellectual soil of their own country. Frankly, that 
strikes me as a stupendous anomaly. All the more 
so because, whereas in the west the spirit of philo- 
sophy is courted by the learned few, she moves 
abroad freely among the people in this country. If 
there is one doctrine which may be said to be held 
universally among Hindu people, it is, surely, the 
doctiine of Karma and rebirth. Indeed, so universal 
is this belief that J remember once reading in a census 
report that it constitutes the sole criterion which need 
be taken to determine whether or nu a man is a 
genuine Hindu in the popular acceptation of the term. 
The Hindu student probably accepts the doctrine ns 
axiomatic. He would understand instinctively the 
connection between it and the whole vast fabric 
of Hindu philosophy. 

He would perceive without effort that in this, 
the familiar doctrine of his own experience, was to be 
found the parent of all the great schools of Indian 
philosophic thought, the central reservoir, so to speak, 
from which have flowed the teaching of Buddha and 
Mahavira no less than that of the six great systems. 
For him the study of the systems would surely be a 
task of love and burning interest— it study of things 
congenial to his national genius. Yet he may leave 
his own University after taking a course of philosophy 
as one of his subjects (and indeed if he pursues his 
studies no further than the B.A. degree will do so) 
without so much as hearing of these things. That 
an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without even 
hearing mention of, shall I say Sankara, the thinker 
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who perhaps has carried idealism further than any 
other thinker of any other age or country, or of the 
subtleties of the Nyaya system which has been handed 
down through immemorial ages and is today the 
pride and glory of the Tols of Navadwip, docs, indeed, 
appear to me to be a profound anomaly. I should 
have expected to find the deep thought of India, 
which has sprui^^, from the genius of the people 
themselves, being discussed and taught ns the normal 
course in an Indian University ; and the speculations 
and systems of other peoples from other lands intro- 
duced to the students at a later stage after he has 
obtained a comprehensive view of the philosophic 
wisdom of his own country. 

There is much in the above passage to 
tickle our vanity. But let us frankly say 
that words used by members of the “ruling 
race” which flatter us should be treated' 
as traps, even when they are not deliber- 
ately laid to catch the foolish and un- 
wary. 

As it is not the business of universities 
to pander to patriotic, racial or sectarian 
pride, but to promote the search of truth, 
we do not think it is a stupendous ano- 
maly that our students do not begin their 
study of philosophy with a perusal of any 
of the Hindu darsanas. Do British students 
learn philosophy, to begin with, as English 
philosophy or Anglican philosophy or 
Christian philosophy ? Do the modern 
Greeks study mainly the philosophy of 
Thales, Pythagoras, &c., neglecting modern 
philosophy ? Probably they learn philosophy 
only as a branch of knowledge. So should 
it be and has it been taught and learnt 
here. Though we have not made a study 
of Indian philosophy,— and for that matter 
the Rector also has not done it, —we do 
not in the least undervalue it ; for we have 
heard very distinguished trathdoving 
Indian scholars speak of it in the highest 
terms. The reason for our remarks will 
appear as we proceed. 

Dr. P. C. Ray has said more than once 
that some of the chemical processes des- 
cribed in ancient Sanskrit works are so 
accurate and scientific that they may with- 
out any alteration be transferred to the 
pages of modern text-books of Chemistry 
without any harm. Similarly the ancient 
Hindus made some progress in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, mechanics, astronomy, 
&c. All these subjects are taught in our 
universities, but not as Indian or Hiadu 
arithmetic, Indian algebra, Indian chemis- 
try, &c. And that for a very good reason. 
Our ancestors did not and could not say 
the last word on these subjects (and for 


that matter no nation can do or has 
done so}; ours has been an arrested 
growth, a development which has stopped 
at a certain stage. If there be the living 
current of creative energy, all imperfections 
can !)e removed and the development con- 
tinued. But we have inherited only the - 
books but not the continuous creative 
energy. If contact with the living intellec- 
tual movements of the world rouse in us 
the dormant creative power, we can have 
living and growing national schools of 
thought and knowledge, which are either 
continuations of the ancient schools and 
systems or independent growths, in the 
meantime, we ought not to learn or teach 
anything simply because it is Indian or 
Hindu. It is no more an anomaly that 
Indian philosophy is not studied for the 
B. A. degree than that Indian chemistry 
or Indian astronom 3 r is not studied. 

But one may object : “Surely Indian 
philosophy reached heights which Indian 
chemistry or astronomy did not ?” Yes. 
But has Indian philosophy in all its 
schools and all its teachings said the last 
word in psychology and metaphysics in 
an unerring manner, and is it still pro- 
gressing, amplifying, perfecting and correct-. , 
ting itself ? The answer which the^ 
majority of our Hindu countrymen would 
be disposed to give to these questions 
would indicate the difficulties and dangers 
in the way of teaching Indian philosophy 
to beginners as philosophy pure and .simple. 

In the orthodox Hindu mind his religion 
and the philosophy of the ancient sages 
are inseparably interlinked. He may 
admit that Indian chemistry or astronomy 
is imperfect and contains errors, but to 
him Hindu philosophy is a finality, a sort 
of revealed or inspired body of thought 
and speculation. We do not say that this 
is the opinion of all thinking Hindus, 
but this is the general trend of belief. 
That being the case, though a Hindu 
University or a Hindu seminary may 
teach Hindu philosophy as something 
infallible, the Calcutta University being a 
mere non-sectarian secular educational 
institution, bound to observe religious 
neutrality, cannot do so, particularly as 
its alumni and students consist of both 
Hindus and non-Hindus. ' It can teach 
Hindu philosophy just in the same way 
as it teaches European philosophy, that 
IS to say, critically, putting everything to 
the test of reason and experience. Now, 
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if Hindu philosQphy is to bs taught in 
thia. way, it must be taught by those who 
have studied it in the original and who 
at the same time are capable, by their 
training and knowledge, to teach •it 
^critically, taking nothing on trust, 
putting everything to the test of reason 
and experience ani accepting only that 
which can stand that test, and even then 
not resting on it as something final. 
Would such professors be available, and, 
if they were available, would there be or 
would there not be a probability of the 
cry of “religion in danger*’ bein raised if 
such professors fearlessly criticiscLl any 
Hindu school of philosophy or any Hindu 
philosophical doctrine ? 

On the whole, we think it would be 
best, as now, to make Hindu philosophy a 
subject of post-graduate study, for students 
whose critical faculty has somewhat ma- 
tured. It may very well come in as a 
chapter in the history of the world’s philo- 
sophy. For the B. A. degree, a student 
studying for honours in philosophy, may 
be allowed to include in his Sanskrit course 
a philosophical text in the original. 

^ The Rector failed perhaps to keep in 
"^niud one aspect of the problem. The Cal- 
cutta University has now become practi- 
cally a University for the Bengali-speaking 
people. Leaving aside small religious 
groups, the Bengalis consist of Hindus and 
Musalmans, the latter outnumbering the 
former. At present students of both sects 
study philosophy purely as a branch of 
learning, and to this there can be no ob- 
jection. But would it be proper, prudent 
or expedient to make it an obligatory 
subject of study for Moslem students ^ 
taking up* philosophy ? May they not 
claim that for them Arabian philosophy 
should be substituted for Hindu philo- 
sophy ? 

Lord Rt)naldshay speaks of “the doc- 
trine of karma and rebirth” and refers to 
the two doctrines more than once as if 
they were one. But that is not so. In the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy Max 
Muller says: “We find a number of ideas 
in all, or nearly all, the systems of Indian 
philosophy which all philosophers seem to 
take simply for granted, ” And he pro- 

ceeds to enumerate and expound them as 
(1) metempsychosis, (2) immortality of 
the soul, (3) pessimism, (4) Karman, (5) 
iufallibility of the Veda, and (6) the three 
gunas. So he takes re-birth and Karmaa 


as two separate ideas. His Lordship has 
expressed the opinion tliat in Karma and 
rc-birth “was to be found the parent of all 
the great schools of Indian philosophic 
thought, the central reservoir, so to speak, 
from which have flowed the teaching of 
Buddha and Mahavira no less than that 
of the six great systems.” Though all or 
nearly all systems of Indian philosophy 
may seem to take these two doctrines for 
granted, it is claiming too much to say 
that they are the parents of all our philo- 
sophy, or the central reservoir from which 
all Indian pliih>sophic thought has flowed. 
As regards the doctrine of re-birth or, as 
Max Muller styles it, metempsychosis or 
samsara, some systems do not even believe 
in it. Max Muller says : 

“It should bi remembered, however, that some 
systems, particularly tiie Samkhya-philosophy, do 
not admit what wc commonly understand by 
Sedeaw.inderuiif^. If we translate the Samkhya 
Purusha by Soul instead of Self, it is not the Purusha 
that Illiterates, but the suksUma-sarira, the subtile 
body.*' 

Plato believed in a pre-natal existence. 
Pythagoras believed in metempsychosis. 
But, for that reason, would it be right to 
lav special emphasis on this doctrine, and 
a lvocate the teaching of old Greek philo- 
sophy particularly on that ground ? 
Wordsworth believed in pre-natal exis- 
tence. But that does not constitute the 
special merit of his poetry. We cite the.se 
names only by way of illustration. We 
do not suggest that the doctrine of pre- 
natal existence played exactly as great a 
pare in the teachings of these authors as 
samsara and karma played in Hindu 
philosophy. 

The Vedanta and some other systems 
of Hindu philosophy lend themselves to a 
variety of interpretations, some tending to 
minimise the value of life and all activities 
and worldly affairs. Therefore though 
Ramiiioliuii Roy himself founded a yedanta 
College, he opposed with all his might the 
teaching of Indian philosophy and other 
branches of Sanskrit learning under die 
auspices of the British Government. In 
his own Vedanta College he could prevent 
any mischievous teaching. But what 
guarantee was there that European 
officials would not encourage and reward 
such interpretations as would be, in- 
’ directly, favourable to the perpetuation 
of their predominance? 

Some Europeans think and some of 
our own countrymen also seem to believe 
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that Hindu philosophical teaching is 
fatalistic, and that the doctrine of Karma, 
teaches resignation to Destiny. Hindu 
philosophical literature is so vast that it 
would not be impossible to pick out some 
fatalistic teachings from it, but it is a 
mistake to think that fatalism is the 
dominant note of our philosophy. There 
are numerous authoritative passages in 
the Aitareya Brgihmana of the Rigveda, 
the Mahabharata, the Yoga-Basishtha, &c., 
teaching rclf-reliance and the mastering of 
fate by manliness. As for the doctrine of 
Karmay far from its being synonymous 
with fatalism, it is the very opposite ot 
fatalism. It is not Karma which is the 
master of man, but it is man who is the 
master of his Karma. Man is master of 
his fate. 

Europeans seem to think that those 
who believe in rebirth must needs be re- 
signed to their lot. But the distinct teach- 
ing of the Sastras is that antecedent 
/iLarma can and ought to be mastered by 
subsequent Karma. Belief in Karma and 
rebirth can never reconcile us to political 
dependence ; its correct interpretation 
rather is that if any kind of previous 
karma has brought about our downfall, 
the opposite kind of karma ought to be 
undertaken to bring about our uplift. 

In a passage in Santi Parva of the 
Mahabharata, beginning with the words 
Daivam tdta na pasydmiy it is said that 
there is nothing like Fate, only that which 
people do bears fruit ; the existence of 
Fate has been imagined only as a sort of 
consolation. The moralist Bhartrihari 
says, “It is only cowardly weaklings 
who say, ‘Fate will ordain.’ Kill Fate 
and do the manly thing by your own 
power. What harm if after endeavour 
there be no fruition ?“ In the Yoga- 
Basishtha in the Mumukshu-Vyavahara- 
prakarana, fourth to ninth chapters, 
there are numerous texts exhorting men 
to manly exertion, holding fatalism 
up to scorn, teaching that all previous 
Karma can and ought to be mastered by 
subsequent Karma, and repeatedly declar- 
ing that Pate is a figment of the brain of 
foolish dullards. In the Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rigveda, in the story of King 
Rohita, there are incitements to progres- 
sive action which are very inspiring. Two 
are quoted below. 


HIT feiOT: i • 

w: ii i 

wsniil H^fer Hfiwww i 

^Rtbtw 2a ws* u i 

\ 

The purport of these Vedic verses is : 

“If a man squats down, his fate also 
squats down. If he sits up, his fortune also 
sits up. If one remains lying prostrate, 
his fate also lies prostrate. With a man 
moving forward his luck also marches 
forward. Therefore, O Rohita, begin the 
journey, begin the journey.” 

“If a man lies prostrate, his Kali Yaga 
never leaves him. It is Dwaparar with him 
who roit.ses himself and sits up. The 
Trcta age arrives for him who stands up. 
The Satya Yaga or Golden Age ever accom- 
panies him who takes to the open road. 
Move forward, therefore, 0 Rohita.” 

Indian Philosophy and the Political 
Dependence of the Hindus. 

The writer of the article on “The Rec- 
tor’s Convocation Speech” sends us the 
following additional note : 

“When a sympathetic student of Hindu 
philosopliy like Dr. Lindsay, author of 
Studies in European Philosophy (Blacky 
wood, 1909), who belongs to the ruling 
race which has everything to gain by the 
political dependence of the Ilindus, says 
that it is the nemesis of the teachings of its 
philosophy *, it behoves us to consider 
whether the charge has not a basis of fact 
to justify it. A study of the pragmatic 
philosophy of the west may supply the 
necessary corrective to the other-worldly 
tendencies of our philosophy. The teach- 
ing of the latest European philosopher, 
th'it the reality of life is essentially free- 
dom, that life is a free activity in an open 
universe, that the universe is not a com- 
pleted reality but is itself becoming, and 
that evolution is always creative is the 
antfthesis to the determinist theory which 
crushes out all individual activity. The 
synergy of the virile and intellectual races 
of the world may lead us to heights now 
unthinkable, and the dream of Comte’s 
perfected humanity pales before the bolder 
vision of his countryman Bergson who 
docs not hesitate to predict that humanity 
may one day be able to beat down every 
resistance of matter and overcome even 
death.” 

* See P. 403, 2ad Colttinn of this number of the 
Review. 
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must not say such tl ^ ^ ^W ^otestcd, 
“or I will never wear your shoes . 

This bcflroom ot 

1 THINK I have come to the verge of un- atmosphere which goes slraignt to y 
derstanding one thing. Man has so heart. I was never aware, as i a • 
4-u^ 4-1,/^ clav how in\^ thirsting heart has D 

semiingoot rootlets clinging rotmd each 
S e«ry fnmiliar object. 
of the main root, I see, is not enough to 
St life free. Even these little slippers serve 
to hold one back. . . , 

llUlliClti BClVllliVsV Xlb AbO OlJAlllV, 0CAJ !• Vlb. My wandering eyes tail on me nicne. 
must break the spell of song and story, of My portKiit there is 'poking the sa . 
blushes,' smiles and tears, whieh it has cast ever, in spite of the _« 

-^n'er us. . . it having been withered 

^ I went into my bedroom this morning, things in the room their greet g “ 

to fetch a book. It is long since I have me as sincere. They arc still 


NlKHll/S Stoky. 

( 1 ) 

THINK I have come to the verge of un- 
derstanding one thing. Man has so 
fanned the flame of the loves of men 
and women, as to make it o'-erpass its 
rightful domain, and now, even in the 
nam.c of humanity itself, he cannot bring 
it back under control. Man’s worship 
has idolised his passion,— but no more ot 
hufflean sacrifice nt its shrine, say I. We 


X IliVVl- IIJi: MliV-VAV,. * . vViiIp OVOtl 

been there in the day time. A pang passed bccirusc it was not felt \ V i , ^ 

through me as I looked round it to-day, in to remove them. enw finrl 

the morning light. On the clothes rack 
was hanging a sari of Bimal’s, crinkled 
ready for wear. On the dressing table 
were her perfumes, her comb, her hair-pins, 
and with them, still, her vcrmillion box !* 

Underneath were her tiny golil-erabroider- 
cd slippers. 

Once, in the old days, when Bimal had 
not yet overcome her objections to shoes, 

I had got these out from Imcknow, to 
tempt her. The first time she was ready 
to drop for very shame, to go in them even 
from the room to the verandah. Since 
then she has worn out many shoes, but 
has treasured up this pair. When first 
showing her the slippers, 1 chalTcd her over 
a curious practice of hers : "I have often 
caught you taking the dust of my feet, 
thinking me asleep ! These are the offer- 


welcome truth: albeit in 8U|:h ^rc and 
sorry garb, and look foward to the time 
wheJ I shail be able to do so unmoved, as 

‘'“"T'SorSSie. Bhnal 'came ™f.om 

behind. I hastily turned my eyes In, m 

the niche to the shelve as I j 

came to get AmiePs ./«'»■”« -Jat 

had I to volunteer an explanation ? ! felt 

like a wrong-doer, a 

nrv into a secret not meant tor me. i 

Sid not look llitnol to the lace, hot 
hurried away. 

( 2 ) 

I h.ad just made the discovery that it 
was useless to keep up a p^ten^ot reading 
in my room outside, and also that was 
equally beyond me to busy myself attend- 


tuiUBtiuu me cxsieeu ; i ueav: uit vuvi- equaiiY ucjfviiv* All 4-U/^ fl««ta 

ings of my worship to ward the dust off jng to anything at all, so that al c ys 
the feet of my wakeful divinity.” “You of my future bid fair to congcM ui o one 


my wakcmi divinity.” “You of my future bia lair "•rT,"': 

solid mass and settle heavily on ray breast 

the I forehead, or at the i-q- gQO(] v^heti Panchu, the tenant ota 
sign of a devoted wife’s Zamindar, came up to me 


* The Vermillion mark on 
parting of the hair, is the ^ 
solicitude for her husband’s weliare. 
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^\ !th a baskctfiiJ of cocoanitts and prr«?ctccl 
me with a profound obeisance. 

“Well ranchu,’* said J. “What is all 
this for 

I l. id / 2 :ot to know R'lnchu through my 
master. He was extremely poor, nor was 
I 111 a position to do anything lor him, so 
1 supposed this present was intended to 
procure a tip to help the poor fellow to 
make both ends meet. I took some money 
from iny purse and held it out towards 
him, but with folded hands he protested : 
“J cannot take that, Sir!” 

“Why, what is the matter ?“ 

“Let me make a clean breast of it. Sir. 
Once, when I was hard pressed, I stole 
some cocoanuts from the garden here. I 
am getting old, and may die any day, so 
I have come to pay them back.” 

AmieVs Journal could not have done 
me any good to-day. But these words of 
Panchu lightened my heart. There are 
more things in life than the union or sepa- 
ration of man and woman. The great 
world stretches far beyond, and one can 
truly measure one’s own joys and sorrows 
when standing in its midst. 

Panchu was devoted to my master. I 
know well enough how he manages to eke 
out a livelihood. lie is up before dawn 
every dajr, and with a basket of pan 
leaves, twists of tobacco, coloured cotton 
yarn, and little combs, looking glasses and 
other trinkets beloved of the village 
women, he wades throucrh the kiice-dcep 
ivater of the marsh and goes over to the 
Namnsudra (piarters. There he barters his 
goods for rice, which fetches him a little 
more than their price in mone\'. If he can 
get back soon enough he goes out again, 
after a hurried meal, to the sweetmeat 
Siller’s where he assists in beating sugar 
for wafers. As soon as he comes home he 
sits at his shell-bangle making, plodding 
on often till midnight. All this cruel toil 
docs not earn a bare two meals a day, for 
himself and his family, for much more than 
half the year. His method of eating is to 
begin with a good filling goblet of water, 
and bis staple food is the cheapest kind of 
seedy banana. And yet the family has to 
go with only one meal a day for the rest 
of the year. 

At one time 1 had an idea of making 
him a charity allowance, “but,” said my 
master, “your gift may destroy the man, 
it cannot destroy the hardship of his lot. 
Mother Bengal has not only this one 


I’anchu. If the milk in her breasts has run 
dry, that cannot be supplied from the out- 
side.” 

These arc thoughts which give one 
pause, and 1 decided to devote myself to 
working it out. That very day I said to 
Bimal : “Let us dedicate our lives to 
remove the root of this sorrow in our 
countrv.” 

“Vou are my Prince Siddharta,* I see,” 
she replied with a smile. “But do not let . 
the torrent of your feelings end by sweep- 
ing wc away, also !” 

“Siddharta took his vows alone, 1 want 
ours to bo a joint arrangement.” 

The idea passed away in talk. The fact 
is, Bimal is at heart what is called a ‘lady.’ 
Though her own people are not well oflf, 
she was born a Rani. She has no doubts 
in her mind that there is a lower unit of 
measure for the trials and troubles of the 
‘lower classes.’ Want is, of course, a per- 
manent feature of their liveSj but does not 
necessarily ni^faii ‘want’ to them. Their 
very smallness protects them, as the banks 
protect the pool; by widening bounds 
only the slime is exposed ! 

The real fact is, Bimal has only come 
into mv home, not into my life. 

♦ 

Bimai.v’s Story. 

( 1 ) 

The thing that was agitating me within 
was merely a variation of the stormy 
passion outside which swept the country 
from one end to the other. The car of the 
wiclder of my dcstin}^ was fast approach- 
ing, and the sound of its wheels reverberat- 
ed in my being. 1 had a constant feeling 
that something extraordinary might 
happen any moment, for which, however, 
the responsibility would not be mine. Was 
1 not removed from the plane in which 
right tind wrong, and the feelings ol 
others, have to be considered ? Had 1 ever 
wanted this, —had I ever been waiting or 
hoping for any such thing ? Look at my 
whole life and tell me) then, if 1 was in any 
way accountable. 

Through all my past I had been consis- 
tent in my devotion,— but when at length 
it came to the boon, a different god ap* 
peared ! And jttst as the awakened coun- 
try, with its Bande Mataram^ thrills in 
salutation to the unrealised future before 
it, so do all my veins and nerves send forth 

* Who eveatually became Buddha. 
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shocks of welcome to the unthought of, the 
unknown, the importunate stranger. 

One night I left my bed and slipped out 
of my room on to the open terrace. Be- 
yond our garden wall arc fields of ripening 
rice. Through the gaps in the village 
groves to the North, glimpses of the river 
are seen. The whole scene slept in the 
darkness like the vague embryo of some 
future creation. 

In that future I saw ray country, a 
woman like myself, standing expectant. 
She has been drawn forth from her home- 
corner by the sudden eall (of some Un- 
known. She has had no time to pause qr 
ponder, or to light herself a torch, as she 
rushed forward into the darkness ahead. 
I know well how her very soul responds 
to the distant flute-strains which call her; 
how her breast rises and falls ; how she 
feels she nears it, nay it is already hers, so 
that it matters not even if she run blind- 
fold. She is no mother. There is no call 
to her of children in their hunger, no home 
to be lighted of an evening, no household 
work to be done. No ; she hies to her tryst, 
for this is the land of the Viiishimvu Poets. 
She has left home, forgotten domestic 
duties; she has nothing but an unfathorn- 
r^ablc yearning which hurries her ou,--by 
what road, to what goal, she recks not. 

I, also, am possessed of just such a year- 
ning. 1 have, likewise, lost my home, and 
also lost ray way. Both the end and the 
means have become equally shadowy to 
me. There remains only the yearning and 
the hurrying on. 0 wretched nighttarer ! 
When the dawn reddens you will see no 
trace of a way to return. But why return? 
Death will serve as well. If the Dark which 
sounded the flute should lead to destruc- 
tion, why trouble about the hereafter ? 
When 1 am merged in its blackness, neither 
I, nor good and bad, nor laughter, nor 
tears, shall be any more ! 

(IJ) 

In Bengal the machinery of time was 
suddenly run at lull pressure, and so things 
which were diflicult became easy, one fol- 
lowing soon after another. Nothing could 

held back any more, ev^n in our corner 
of the country. In the beginning our dis- 
trict was backward, for my husband was 
unwilling to put any outside compulsion on 
the villagers. “Those who make sacrifices 
for their country’s sake are indeed her 
sservants,” he would say, “but those who 


compel others to make them in her name 
are her enemies. They would cut freedom 
at the root to gain it at the top.” 

But when Sandip came and settled here, 
and his lollowers began to move about the 
country, speaking in towms and market- 
places, waves of cxcitemciit came rolling 
up to us as well. A band of young fellows 
of the locality attached themselves to him, 
even some who had been known as a dis- 
grace to the village ! But the glow of 
their genuine enthusiasm lighted them up, 
inside as well as outside. It became quite 
clear that when the pure breezes of a great 
joy and hope sweep through the land, all 
dirt and decay are cleansed away. It is 
hard, indeed, for men to be frank and 
straight and healthy when their country is 
in the throes of dejection. 

Then were all e^'cs turned on my hus- 
band from whose estates, alone, foreign 
sugar and salt and foreign cloths had not 
been banished. Bven the estate olliccrs 
begun to fed awkward and ashamed over 
it. And yet, soiuetinie ago, when my hus- 
band began to import couiitry-madc arti- 
cles into our village, he had been secretly 
and openly twitted lor his folly, by old and 
young alike. When Swudeshi had not yet 
become a boast, vve had despised it with 
all our hearts.' 

AJy husband still sluiiqicns his Indian- 
made pencils with his Indian-made knife, 
does his writing with reed pens, drinks his 
water out of a bell-metal goblet, and 
works at night in the light of an old- 
fashioned castor-oil lamp. But this dull, 
milk-and-watcry Swatksbi of his never 
appealed to us. Rather had wc always felt 
ashamed of the inelegant, unfashionable 
furniture of his reception rooms, especially 
when he had the magistrate or any other 
Buropcaii as his guest. 

My husband used to make light of my 
protests. “Why allow such trifles to up- 
set you ?” he would say with a smile. 

“They will think us barbarians, or at 
all events wanting in polish.” 

“If they do, 1 will jjay them back by 
thinking that their polish does not go 
deeper than their white skins.” 

My husband had an ordinary brass pot 
on his writing table which he used as ^ 
flower vase. It has often happened that 
when I had news of some European guest 
I would steal into his room and put in its 
place a glass vase of European make. 

“Look here, ’pimal,'’ he objected at 
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length. “That brass pot is as unconscious 
of itself as those blossoms arc; but this 
thing protests its purpose so loudly, it is 
only fit for artificial flowers.” 

The Second Kani, alone, pandered to my 
husband’s whims. Once she comes pant- 
ing to say : “Oh, brother, have you heard ? 
Such lovely Indian soaps have come out ! 

days ot luxurjf are gone by, still, if 
they contain no animal fat, I should like 
to try^ some.” 

This sort of thing makes my husband 
beam all over, and the house is deluged 
with Indian scents and soaps. Soaps in- 
deed ! They are more like lumps of c lustic 
soda. And do 1 not know that what mj' 
sistcr-in-law' uses on herself arc the IJiiro- 
pean soaps of old, while these are made 
over to the maids for washing clothes ? 

Another time it is : “Oh, brother dear, 
do get me sonic of these new Indian pen- 
holders.” 

Her ‘brother’ bubbles up as usual, and 
my sister-in-law’s room becomes littered 
with all kinds of awful sticks that go by 
the name of Swadeshi pen-holders. Not 
that it makes any diflerenee to her, for 
reading and writing are out of her line. 
Still, in her writing-case lies the self-same 
ivory .pen-holder, the only one ever 
handled. 

^ The fact is, all this \vas intended as a 
hit at me, because I would not keep my 
husband company in his vagaries. It was 
no good trying to show up my sister-in- 
law’s insincerity ; my husband’s face w’ould 
set so hard, if 1 barely touched on it. One 
only gets into trouble, trying to save such 
people from being imposed upon ! 

The Second Kani loves sewing. One day 
I could not help blurting out : “What a 
humbug you are. Sister ! When your 
‘brother’ is jircsent, your mouth xvaters at 
the very mention of Swadeshi scissors, but 
it is the Knglish-made articles cver^'tiinc, 
when you work.” 

‘ What harm ?” she replied. “Do you 
not sec what pleasure it gives him ? Wc 
have grown up together in this house, 
since he was a boy. I simply cannot bear, 
as you can, the sight of the smile leaving 
his face. Poor dear, he has no amusement 
except this playing at shop-keeping. You 
are his only dissipation, and will yet be 
his ruin I” ^ 

“Whatever you may say, it is not right 
to be double-faced.” 1 retorted. 

My bistet-iu-law laughed out in my 


face. “Oh our artless little Junior Rani I 
—straight as a schoolmaster’s rod, eh ? 
But woman is not built that way. She 
is soft and supple, so she may bend 
without being crooked.” 

I could not forget those words : “You 
are his dissipation, and will be his ruin !”^ 
To-da 3 ' I feel : if a man needs must have 
some intoxicant, let it not be a woman. 

(3) 

Suksar, within our estates, is one of 
the biggest trade centres in the district. 
On one side of a stretch of water there is 
held a daily bazar ; on the other, a weekly 
market. During the Kains when this 
piece of water gets connected with the 
river, and boats can come through, great 
quantities of cotton yarns,* and woollen 
stuffs for the coming winter, are brought 
in for sale. 

At the height of our enthusiasm Sandip 
laid it down that all foreign articles, 
together wdth the demon of foreign 
influence, must be driven out of our 
territory. 

“Of course!” said I, girding myself up 
for a fight. 

“1 have had words with Nikhil about .. 
it,” said Sandip. “He docs not miiiitJ 
speechifying, .says he, but he will not have 
coercion !” 

“I will see to that,” I said, with a 
proud sense of power. I knew how deep 
was my liusbancrs love for me. Had I 
been in my senses I should have allowed 
myself to be torn to pieces rather than 
assert my claim to that^ at such a time. 
But must not Sandip be impressed with 
the full strength of my shakti ? 

Sandip had brought home to me, in his 
irresistible way, how the cosmic Energy 
was rcvealeil for each individual in the 
shape of some special aflinity. And listen- 
ing to his allegories I had forgotten that 
I was plain and simple Bimala. 1 was 
SImkLi ; also an embodiment of Universal 
Joy^ ; nothing could fetter me, nothing was 
i|upossiblc for me ; whfitever I touched 
would gain new life. The world around 
me was a fresh creation of mine ; for 
behold, before my heart’s response had 
touched it, there had not been this wealth 
of gold in the Autumn sky ! And this 
hero, this true servant of the country, 
this devotee of mine,— this flaming intelli- 
gence, this burning (jnergy, this shining 
genius,— him also was 1 creating from 
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moment to moment ; have I not seen how 
my presence pours fresh life into him every 
time ! ' 

The other day Sanclip begged me to 
receive a young lad, an ardent disciple of 
his. In a moment 1 could sec a new light 
^flash out from his eyes, and know that he 
had a vision of Shakti manifest, that my 
creative force had begun its work in his 
blood. “What sorociy is this of yours!” 
exclaimed Sandip next (lay. “That boy is 
a boy no Idngcr, the wick «)f his life is all 
abla/.e. Who can hide your fire under your 
home-roof? Everyone of them must be 
touched up by it, sooner or later, and 
when every lamp is alight what a grand 
carnival of a Dewali we shall have in the 
country?” 

Blinded with the brilliance of my own 
glor}*^ I had decided to grant my devotee 
this boon. 1 was overwceiiingly confident 
that none could balk me of what I really 
wanted. When I returned to my room 
after my talk with Sandip, 1 loosed my 
hair and tied it up over again. Miss Gilby^ 
had taught me a way of brushing it up 
from the neck and piling it in a knot over 
my head. This style was a favorite one of 
A. my husband’s. “It is a pity,” he once said, 
^that providence should have chosen poor 
me, instead of poet Kalidas, for revealing 
all the wonders of a woman’s neck. The 
poet would probabl}' have likened it to a 
flowcr-stcni, but I feci it to be a torch, 
holding aloft the ebony radiance of your 
hair.” With which he , . . but wl^', oh 
why, do 1 go back to all that ? 

I sent for my husband. In the old d.ays 
1 could contrive a hundred and one ex- 
cuses, good or bad, to get him to come to 
me. Now that all this had stopped for 
days I had lost the art of contriving. 

Nikhil’s stouy. 

(31 

Panchu’swife has just died of a lingering 
consumption. I’ancliu must undergo a 
purification ceremony to cleanse himself of 
sill and to propitiate his community. The 
community has calculated and informed 
him that it will cost two thousand, three 
hundredi and fifty rupees ! • 

“How absurd \ ” I cried, highly indig- 
nant. “Don’t submit to this, Panchu. 
What can they do to you ?” 

Raising to me his patient eyes like those 
of a tired-out beast of burden, he said : 
“There is my eldest girl, Sir, she w ill have 


to be married. And my poor old woman’s 
last rites have to be put through.” 

“Even if the sin were yours, Panchu,” I 
mused aloud, “you have surely suffered 
enough for it already.” 

“That is so. Sir,” he naively assented. 
“I had to sell part of my land and mort- 
gage the rest to meet the Doctor’s bills. 
But there is no escape from the offerings I 
have to make the Brahmins.” 

What w-as the use of arguing ? When 
will come the time, I wondered, for the 
purification of the Brahmins who can ac- 
cept such offerings ? 

After his wife’s illness and funeral, 
Panchu who had been, tottering on the 
brink of starvation, went altogether be- 
yond his depth. In a desperate attempt to 
gain consolation of some sort he took to 
sitting at the feet of a wandering ascetic, 
and succeeded in acquiring philosophy 
enough to forget that his children went 
hungry. He kept himself steeped for a time 
in the idea that the world is vanity, and if 
of pleasure' it has none, pain also is a 
delusion. Then, at last, one night he left 
his little ones in their tumble-down hovel, 
and started off wandering on his own 
account. 

I knew nothing of this at the time, for 
then a veritable ocean-churning by gods 
and demons was going on in ray own 
mind. Nor did my master tell me that he 
had taken Panchu’s deserted children 
under his own roof and was caring for 
them, though alone in the house, with his 
school to attend to the whole daj'. 

After a month Panchu came back, his 
ascetic fervour considerably worn off. His 
eldest boy and girl snuggled up to him 
crying : “Where ha\^* you been all this 
time, father ?” His youngest boy filled 
his lap, his second girl leant over his back 
with her arms round his neck, and they all 
wept together. “0 Sir !” sobbed Panchu, 
at length, to my master. “I have not the 
l^ower to give these little ones enough to 
eat,— I am not free to run away from 
them. What has been m^’^ sin that 1 should 
be scourged so, bound hand and foot?” 

In the meantime the thread of Panchu's 
little trade connections had snapped and 
he found he could not resume them. He 
clung on to the shelter of m3r master’s 
roof, which had first received him on his 
return, and said not a word of going back 
home. “Look here, Panchu,” my master 
was at last driven to say. “If you don't 
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take care of your cottage, it will tumble 
down altogether. I will lend you some 
money with wh’ch you can do a bit of 
peddling and return it me little by little.** 
Panchu was not excessively pleased— 
was there then no such thing as charity 
on earth ? And when my master asked 
him to write out an uo.u, for the money, 
he felt that this favour, demanding a 
return, was hardly worth having. My 
master, however, did not care to make an 
outward gift which would leave an inward 
obligation. To destroy self-respect is to 
destroy caste, was his idea. 

After signing the note, Pauchu’s obeis- 
ance to my master fell oil considerably in its 
reverence,— the dust-taking was left out. 
It made my master smile; he asked no- 
thing better than that courtesy should 
stoop less low. ^'Respect given and taken 
truly balances the account between man 
and man,’* was the way he put it, “but 
veneration is over-payment.’* 

Panchu began to buy cloth at the 
market and peddle it about the village, 
lie did not get much of cash payment, it is 
true, but what he could realise in kind, in 
the way ol rice, jute and other field pro- 
duce, went towards settlement of his ac- 
count. I In two month’s time he was able 
to pay back an i;istalmeut of my master’s 
debt, and with it there was a correspond- 
ing reduction in the depth of his bow. He 
must have begun to feel that h5 had been 
revering as saint a mere man who had 
not even risen superior to the lure of 
lucre. 

While Panchu was thus engaged, the full 
shock of the Swadeshi flood fell on him. 

w 

It was vacation time, and many youths 
of our village and its neighbourhood had 
come home from their schools and colleges. 
They attached themselves to Sandip’s 
leadership with enthusiasm, and some, in 
their excess of zeal, gave up their studies 
altogether. Many of the boys had been free 
pupils of my schqol hij^re, and some held my 
college scholarships in Calcutta. They 
came to see me in a body, and demanded 
that I should banish foreign goods from 
my Suksar market. 

I told them I could not do it. 

Thejr were sarcastic: “Why, Maha- 
raja, will the loss be too much for you ?’* 

I took no notice of the insult in their 
tune, and was about to reply that the loss 


would fall on the poor traders and their 
customers, not on me, when my master, 
who was present, interposed. 

“Yes, the loss will be his,— not yours, 
that is clear enough,” he said. 

“But for one’s country . . .** 

“The country does not mean the soil, 
but the men on it,** interrupted my master 
again. “Have you, before, wasted so 
much as a glance on what was happening 
to them ? But now you would dictate 
what salt they shall eat, what clothes the 3 ’' 
shall wear. Why should they put up with 
such tyranny, and why should we let 
them ?’’ 

“But we have taken to Indian salt and 
sugar and cloth ourselves.” 

“You may do as you please to work off 
your irritation, to keep up your fanati- 
cism ; you are well oft*, you need not mind 
the cost. The poor do not want to stand 
in your way, but you insist on their sub- 
mitting to your compulsion. As it is, every 
moment of theirs is a life-and-death strug- 
gle for a bare living ; you cannot even 
imagine the difference a few pice means to 
them,— so little have you in common. You 
have spent your whole past in a superior 
compartment, and now you come down to, 
use them as tools for the wreaking of yoiiir 
wrath. I call it cowardly,” 

Tlicy were all old pupils of my master, 
so they did not venture to be disrespectful, 
though they were quivering with indigna- 
tion. They turned on me, “Will you then 
be the only one, Maharaja, to put ob- 
stacles in the way of what the country 
would achieve ?” 

“Who am I, that I should dare do such 
a thing ? Would I not rather lay down 
my life to help it ?” 

The Ai. A. student smiled a crooked 
smile, as he asked : “May we in((uirc 
what you are actually doing to help ?’* 

“1 have imported Indian mill-made yarn 
and kept it for sale in my Suksar market, 
and also sent bales of it to markets belong- 
ing to neighbouring Zamindars'* 

“But we have been to your market, 
Maharaja,” the same student exclaimed, 
“and found nobody buying this yarn.” 

“That is neither my fault, nor tlic fault 
of my market. It only shows the whole 
country has not taken your vow.” 

“That is not all,” my master went on. 
“It shows that what you have pledged 
yourselves to do is only to pester others. 
You want dealers, who have not taken 
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your vow, to buy that, yarn ; weavers, 
wliQ have not taken your vow, to make it 
up ; and their wares eventually to be 
foisted on to consumers who also have not 
taken your vow. The method ? Your 
clamour, and the Zamindars oppression. 
The result: all righteousness yours, all 
abstemiousness theirs !” 

“And may we venture to ask, further, 
what your share of the abstinence has 
been ?’* pursued a science student. 

“You want to know, do you ?” replied 
my master. “It is Nikhil himself who has 
to buy up that Indian mill yarn ; he has 
had to start a weaving school to get it 
woven ; and to judge by his past brilliant 
business exploits, by the time his cotton 
fabrics leave the loom their cost will be 
that of cloth-of-gold ; so they will only find 
a use, perhaps, as curtains for his drawing 
room, even though their fliinsiness may fail 
to screen him. When you get tired of your 
vow, you will laugh the loudest at their 
artistic effect. And if their workmanship 
is ever truly appreciated at all, it will be 
by foreigners.*' 


I have known my master rvll my lif(?; but 
never seen him so excited, 1 could see that 
the pain had been silently accumulating in 
his heart for some time, because of his 
surpassing love for me, and that his habi- 
tual self-possession had become secretly 
undermined to the breaking point. 

“You a're our ciders,** said the medical 
student. “It is unseemly that we should 
bandy words with you. But tell us, pray, 
finally, are you determined not to oust 
foreign articles from your market ?** 

•T will not,** I slaid, “because they arc 
not mine.** 

“Because that will cause you a loss !*’ 
smiled the m.a. student. 

“Because he, whose is the loss, is the 
best judge,** retorted my master. 

With a shout of Bande Mataram they 
left us. 

(To he continued.) 

Translated by 
SrREXDRAXATII TaGORE. 


DUMOCRACY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Pandit VinursHEKHAKA Bhattacuarya, Sastrt. 


M uch has been said in this Review 
to show that the democratic idea 
in its different phases was sufficient- 
ly developed in ancient India and that it 
ma 3 '' still be found to a considerable 
degree even in our family and social 
matters. It is, however, to be regretted, 
that it has unfortunately begun to dis- 
appear from the families and communities 
over-influenced by western modes' of life. 
English people may or may not admit, it 
doesn’t matter, but it is quite true, that 
democraejr was well ‘rooted in ancient 
Indian soil, as is evident from its authori- 
tative literature. 1 do not wish to enter 
into much detail, nor wish to repeat what 
has been said on this point by other 
writers ; but shall try only to point out, 
referring specially to one or two Buddhist 
Jataka stories, how the democratic idea 
once worked in Indian i^inds. The Vinaya 
Htaka from beginninf to end clearly 


shows how the Buddhist brotherhood 
(^) was governed entirely on demo- 
cratic principles. One should also mark 
here in this connection, the act of 

I. c., putting to the vote and deciding 
by a majority. For giving the reader 
an idea of the particular procedure 
adopted, 1 quote the following passages 
from the Chullavagga as translated into 
English in the Vinaya Texts, Part III, 
(SEE. Vol. XX ) 

"Now at that time the Hhikkhus in Chapter 
(Samp;ha) assembled, since they became violent, 
quarrelsome, and disputatious, and kept on wound- 
ing one another with sharp words, were unable to 
settle the disputed questions (that was brought 
before them). 

They told this matter to the Blessed one. 

*1 allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dispute 
by the vote of the majority, A Bhikkhu who shall be 
possessed of five qualifications shall be appointed os 
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taker of* the voting tickets*— one who does not 
walk in partiality, one who docs not walk in 
malice, one who does not walk in folly, one who 
does not walk in fear,t one who knows what (votes) 
have been taken and what have not been taken. 

*And thus shall he be appointed. 

'First the Bbikklm is to be requested (whether he 
will undertake the ofllce). Then some able and 
discreet Bhikkhu is to bring the matter before the 
Saingha, saying, 

' "Let the venerable Samglia hear me. If the 
time seems ^cct to the Snmgha, let the Samgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such and such a name as taker 
of the voting tickets. 

* "This is the motion. 

‘ "Let the venerable Samgha hear me. The Sangha 
appoints a Bhikkhu of such and such a name as tiikcr 
of the tickets. Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of the Bhikkhu of such and such a iiatnc 
being appointed as taker of the tickets, let him keep 
silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let liitii 
speak. The Bhikkhu of such and such a name is 
appointed by the Samgha as taker of the voting 
tickets. Therefore is it silent. Thus do I under- 
stand.* " (IV. 0). 

‘I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, three ways of 
taking votes, in order to appease such Bhikkhus— 
the secret method, the whispering method, and the 
open method. 

'And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of 
taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of the 
votes is to make the voting tickets of dilferent 
colours, and as each Bhikkhu comes up to him he is 
to say to him thus ; "This is the ticket for the man 
of such an opinion ; this is the ticket for the man of 
such an opinion. Take whichever you like." When 
he has chosen (he is to add), "Don’t show it to any- 
body." If he ascertains that those whose opinion 
is against the Dhamma arc in the majority, he is to 
reject the vote as wrongly taken. If he ascertains 
that those whose opinion is in accordance vvith thc 
Dhamma are in the majority, he is to report the 
vote as well taken. This, O Bhikkhus, is the secret 
method of taking the votes. 

'And how, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of 
the votes is to whisper in each BliiUkhu’s ear, '* This 
is the ticket of those of such an opinioii ; this is the 
ticket of those ol sucli an opinion. Take wliiehcwr yon 
like." When he'h.as chosen (lie i.s to aild), “Don’t 
tell anybody (wliieli you have votedj." If lie ascer- 
tains that those, etc., as above Thus O Bhikkhii.s, 

is the whispering method of taking votes. 

'And how, O Bhikkhus, is the open method of taking 
votes ? If he ascertains (beforehand) that those 
whose opinion is in accordance with the Dhamma 
are in the majority, the vote is to he taken undis- 
guisedly, openly. Thus O Bhikkhus, is the open 
method of taking the votes.” (iv. U. 2d; see also 
iv. 10, and 14. 17). 

Now the story alluded to (UlQka 
J&taka, 270 ; vol. If, p. 353) brielly runs 
as follows?: 

* OVIST, sHW, aay .mall stake or stick ; it 

was made of a slip of wood, bark, bamboo, talipot 
leaf or other similar material. 

t These are the four qualificatious always ascribed 
to one who rightly fills any judicial oilicc. 

t This is chiefly taken from the English translation 
by W. H. D. Rouse, Vol. II, p. 242. 


In the past the people of the first cycle 
of the world {pathamakappika) being as- 
sembled chose for Jheir king a handsome, 
auspicious and commanding person, who 
was perfect in every respect, flie quadru- 
peds also gathered and chose a Lion for 
their king, and the fish, too, in the ocean 
chose a fish, Ananda, as their king. 

Now the birds in the Himalayas seeing 
that the men etc., have chosen their respec- 
tive kings, gathered together and propos- 
ed to chose a king for them thinking that 
they should not live without a king. So 
they searched about him and chose an Owl, 
saying, “We like him.’* 

Then in order to take vote 

lit, ‘taking of opinion’) a bird rose up and 
proclaimed it twice in the gathering and 
just as he was going to proclaim once 
more, (for according to the prevailing 
practice it was to be proclaimed thrice), a 
crow rose up and cried out ‘Stop there !* 
And thinking to himself *If his face looks so 
when he is being consecrated as king, what 
will it look like when he gets angry ? 
Certainly we shall be destroyed like sesame 
seeds thrown upon a hot frying pan, when 
he would look at us in anger,* he said to 
his kinsmen that with their permission hc^ 
would like to say only one thing. And 
when permission w.'is given by them say-, 
ing ‘Well frieiid, say only what is good and 
right with the reason thereof. (You have 
right to speak), for we know there are wise 
and bright ones among the younger birds,* 
he said what he had to say advaneing his 
reason thereof as described above, and an- 
nounced cmplm Lieally his own view— T 
don’t like him ! I don’t like him !’ 

He was heard by the as.scmbly, giving 
up the proposal in favour of the Owl’s con- 
secration. And so then the birds chose a 
golden Goose for their king and dispersed. 

We need not say that thenceforth 
enmity was nursed by the Crow and Owl 
towards each other. 

The story speaks for itself. It is a very 
short one, but reveals a very great thifig, 
m., the belief of the people of India at that 
time ill the strength of the voice of the 
people as regards the consecration of a 
king. It clearly indicates the natural bent 
ot the Indian minds towards the demo- 
cratic idea regarding the government of 
their country. The Jataka story I have 
quoted should not be dismissed as a mere 
fable relating to the lower animals. De* 
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mocratic methods of electing a could 
have been ascribed to the lower animals 
also only by a writer and amon^ a people 
perfectly familiar with such methods in the 
conduct of human ailairs. 

Now see a^ain how this democratic idea 
was once strong even ill social matters in 
those days. The readers arc here referred 
to the ancient Commentary {Athakathn) 
uponajataka story of the same volume 
(Susima jataka, 1G3, vol. II, p. 45). It is 
said that in Savatthi each family individu- 
a\ly used to give alms sometimes to the 
Buddha and his followers and sometimes 
to other religious sects. Sometimes ‘a 
number of people would form a company 
and would thus give alms to them. So 
sometimes the inhabitants of one street or 
sometimes the whole jiopulatioii of the city 
combining themselves together would collect 
voluntary oficringis (I^ali Hindi 


Bengali cf. wt 5T) and present 'lliein to 
religious sects. 

On one occasion all the inhabitants 
formed a body and collected gifts, but then 
divided into two parties one demanding to 
give them to the Iduddha and his followers 
and the other to other sects. Then it was 
proposed by both the parties that vote 

should be taken and then 

it was seen that the ^majority was formed 
of those who were in favour of the Buddha 
wit|i his followers.* And accordingly the 
decision was finally arrived at. 

So these facts strongly support what 
has been said by the Sister Nivedita and 
Mr. Chatterjee, the Editor of this Review, 
about democracy in India in their article 
“India and Democracy” in Towards Home 
Rule, Fart I, 2iul Ed., pp. 52-59. 

WS 'cin?l7 »*’ 


THE FAMILY AS FHE FOI^NDATION OF ^SOCIETY* 

Bv PuoK. K.vDrrAK VM.VL MooKiCRjin:. .m.a., i».r.s. 

Specially Contributed to the Modern Review. 


O NE of the worst injuries the modern 
system of industry has inflicted is the 
breaking up of family life. There is a 
growing tendency to employ women and 
children away from their homes. The 
employment ‘of women destroys their self- 
respect ; as such, this is a menace to the 
virtue and integrity of the family. The 
homes of the labourers are in the slums 
and tenements. Great Britain has her 
infamous slums. On the continent most 
of the larger cities and Berlin especially 
have large barracks or tenements. Every- 
where throughout the cities and c-specinliy 
intrreat Britain the city cellars and garret 
dwellings arc in common use, dark and 
dingy, where the manhood .and vigour of 
the nation are being destroyed. It has 
been estimated that there aVe no fewer 
than 2 V 2 millions of people living in London 
for whom better homes are required^ But 

* The substance of one of a scries of special lectures 
on Indian Economics delivered recently at the 
Punjab University. 

61-2 


the problem is undoubtedly at its worst 
ill New York. There are blocks packed 
close with huge, grimy tenements ; these 
tenements are honeycombed with rooms ; 
these rooms are homes for the people. To 
squeeze in more homes, light and air arc 
slowly shut out. Halls, courts, air-shafts 
arc ail left cramped au(l deep and sunless. 
They are blocks of a thousand homes. 
There is very little privacy. Every loud 
word spoken reaches the cars of a large 
number of iieople. The words of a ribald 
song are Hung out sluimelcssly to all 
witiiiii hearing, whether they choose or 
not. In blocks so congested dissipatioti 
comes easy. Children of botli sexes have 
to sleep with their parents and often with 
strangers, in the same room, often even in 
the same bed. The advantages of domes- 
ticity are lost. It is the bad housing con- 
ditions that are the cause of the increas- 
ing alcoholism, of the break-up of the 
family and of the lack of education for the 
youth. Foul air, darkness, wretched 
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surroundings, these work on the home by 
day and night. Here a thousand homes 
struggle on, while hundreds yield and 
sink ariil so pollute the others. So eome 
squalid homes and wretched meals. So 
come hundreds of others, men and women, 
young and old, drunk, bestial, vile and 
brutal.^ Lastly come the street- walkers, 
both ttien and women, who have no homes, 
and have fallen irrevocably from virtue. 

Health laws, ])olice regulations, housing 
legislation will not be able to remaU" Jhis 
positive danger to civilisation. 

The social conditions associated with 
city life in the west effect the disintegration 
of the home and the monogamous family. 
The communistic urban habits are dis- 
tinctively unfavourable to the principles 
upon which family life is based. Paul 
Gohre has described his experience in a 
German industrial community, where men 
work all day in a common shop, cat their 
luncheon in crowds, seek their entortain- 
jpents ill throngs, travel in a mob, and, 
before marriage, satisfy their sexual 
appetites in a common brothel. The same 
phenomena may be observed in any large 
industrial town in the East or the West. ' 

In cities the cost of living is higher than 
in the country and there is continual 
anxiety as to wages and employment in 
the prescijt, added to a terrible anxiety 
as to existence in the future. It is for this 
reason that there is less desire for offspring 
in cities than in the country side. The 
child insures the integrity of the famil 3 \ 
Families without children under the social 
and industrial conditions of the city are 
less stable than families with offspring in 
the country side. The evil influences of 
city-life upon the population, both in 
weakening the vitality and in diminishing 
the birth-rate are now recognised. Not 
only is the birth-rate smaller hut the 
death-rate in cities is generally higher than 
ill the villages. 

The death-rates in city and country by 
age periods per lOCO population of corres- 
ponding age in the U.S. arc given below : — 



Regis- 

Repfis- 


tration 

tration 


Area. 

Cities. 

Under 1 

105.4 

179.9 

Under 5 

52.1 

57.0 

5 toU 

4.3 

4.7 

15 to 24. 

0.4 

0.7 

25 to 34 

9.0 

9.6 

35 to 44 

11.5 

12.6 

45 to 04 

22.1 

24.8 


Registra- 

tion 

Cities. 

Rural. 

States. 



159.3 ' 

184.7 

117.4 

49.9 

59.7 

34.4 

3.8 

4.3 

32 

5.7 

5.9 

5.3 

8.3 

9.1 

6.8 

10.5 

12.1 

8.0 

20.3 

24.3 

15,7 


In every period of life the death-rate 
in the country is much lower. And this is 
especially true of infancy and very old 
age. 

The death-rate of infants in cities is 
especially marked. The death-rate of 
children from all causes in England and - 
Wales in 1904 was 51. G2 per thousand ; 
G0.G9 in urban counties, and 3S.14 in 
rural counties. The highest death-rate 
among children was Lancashire 67.67 ; 
the next highest was Durham 62.37 ; while 
London come twelfth. The lowest death- 
rate was in the county of Westmoreland 
24.02. The difference between the death- 
rate of an industrial district like Lanca- 
shire (67.7) and thaf of a rural district 
like Westmoreland (24.02) is full of signifi- 
cance. The greater death-rate is due to 
(1) vice, (2) unhealthy occupations, (3) 
fiovcrty, ,4) insanitary homes,— causes 
which arc entangled with one another. In 
Germany, the birth-rate for the entire 
. community is from 4 to 6 p.c. higher than 
for cities. 

In the Punjab the urban death-rate last 
year was 34.98, and the rural rate 30.28 
as against 36.17 and 36. 1 5 respectively 
last year. Lahore and Multan had rates ^ 
of 36.47 and 35. 1^1 and Amritsar 39.94. 
As regard the birth-rates, the provincial 
birth-rate is 45.0 per niille. Amritsar 
had the highest birth-rate 49, Multan 48 
and Lahore only 40. In the Bombay 
presidency the death-rates in 1916 for 
rural and urban areas were 34.75 and 
43.71 against 27.56 and 32.36 in 1915 
respectively. In Bengal the provincial birth- 
rate is 31.89. In Calcutta the rate is only 
20.91. Low birth-rate is also expected in 
the Indian towns which consist largely 
of an immigrant population, of tradesmen 
and litigants who merely resort and do 
not reside with tlieir families. The provin- 
cial death-rate is 27.37. Calcutta gives 
27.2 (or corrected 35). 

Dr. George Newman in his book “Infant 
Mortality” has concluded from his studies 
in Great Britain that 30 p.c. of' infant 
mortality arc due to premature birth. This 
and other aiiti-natal causes he finds largely 
due to economic causes in the increased 
stress of modern life and particularly to 
the increase of woman’s work. Recent 
German medical investigations have also 
shown the intimate connection between 
high infant mortality and woman’s work, 
particularly in mills, working often daring 
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Advance pregnancy and too soon after 
birth. Ignorance in the preparation of 
food, ill- ventilated tenements, and, in 
many cases, unavoidable neglect occasioned 
by mothers being obliged to work away 
from their children, often leaving their 
babes in the care of other children, seem to 
be prime factors in the high mortality 
among children. 

In Bombay presidency the mortality of 
infants was 199.57 per 1000 births in 
1916 as against 172 during the previous 
y^ear. In Bombay city it was 387 per 1000 
live births and in Ahmedabad 353. These 
appalling figures show the need for action. 

Infant Mortality per 1000 births. 

Lctndon 100 Bombay 387- SO 1010 

Birmingham 122 320.21 1013 

Liverpool ItO 385.1 1011 

Manchester 120 378.8 lOll 

In the report of the Executive Health 
Officer it is remarked : “Generally speaking 
these (causes of infant mortality) have 
reference to the social environment and 
economic condition of the parents, as 
regards the home and its surroundings, 
occupation of mothers entailing on the 
mother hard work during pregnancy and 
deletrious influence on the health of the 
, child before and after birth, and aided by 
the unhygienic conditions in which a 
large proportion of infants arc born, to 
swell the number of those who come into 
the world only to die.” In the slum areas 
the rates of infant mortality arc— 

Dhobi Talao 308 

Kamathipura 419 

Nagpada 402.5 

There arc 166,337 one-room tenements 
ill the city, giving an average of 4.47 per- 
sons per room and no less than 76 p. c. of 
the population live in one-room tenements. 
In these one-room tenements the infant 
mortality is 454.4. 

The squalor and the degradation, 
the misery and the disease in the tene- 
ments of Bombay and bustis of Cal- 
cutta need not be described. We have 
heard a great deal of the city slums 
of the West, but few realise that in 
a comparison of the height, the street 
system and the open space, our slums are 
the worst in the world. And there a very 
large population of our labourers dwell or 
are huddled together, and all the attendant 
evils, disease^ vice, and death of infants are 
manifest. 

The following table classifies births by 


the number of tenements occupied by the 
parents as also the numlier of deaths that 
occurred among infants in Bombay City. 

Births and infant mortality by the number of 
rooms occupied in 1916. 



Births. 

Infant 

Infant mor- 
tality per 1000 

1 Room and 
under 

14,320 

mortality. 

6,50.S 

births registered 
in the tenements. 

4.54.4 

2 Rooms 

2,6.39 

1,007 

373.9 

3 Rooms 

817 

188 

230.1 

4 or more 
RrSoms 

743 

177 

238.2 

Road side 

59 

101 

1171.8 

Total Number 
in 1916 

21,1.S() 

8,215 

387.8 


It will be observed from the foregoing 
statement that of Ihe 21,180 live births 
registered during the year, 14,320 or 67.6 
per cent occurred in tenements of one room 
or less and the number of deaths among 
such was 6,508 or 45.4 per cent of the 
births ; this proportion varies inversely 
as the number of rooms occupied ; 37.3 
per cent in the cassc of two-room tenements 
and 23 per cent in the case of three-room 
tenements. 

The lowest i)erccntagc of infant mor- 
tality 9.18 occured among children born in 
hospitals : these figures cannot, however, 
be compared with those of 1915, which 
were for 3 months. 

A high percentage of deaths in infants 
under 1 month may indicate low vitality 
of the infant or unsatisfactory conditions 
attending child-birth. A high rate for 
infants of over 6 months may indicate 
faulty'' surroundings, bad feeding and dirty 
water ; all of which iniluence adversely 
health at every age-period. The following 
table gives the percentages ot deaths 
occurring at different periods during the 
first 3 "car of life tor Bombay city, and for 
the 4 districts in the Southern Registration 


District : 


District I'nder Between 1 & Between 6 & 
1 month 6 months 12 months 


Bclgauin 4.5.10 20.19 2571 

Dharwar 4.5.41 31.0.3 23..56 

Kaiiara 44.76 29.29 25.95 

Bonib.'iv citj’ 34.46 31. .37 34.19 

Vide Fifty-third Annual Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for the Govermnent ol Bombay, 1916, 

The comparison of the death-rates of 
infants in rural districts and in Bombay 
city shows the effects of the squalor and 
the inadequacy of accommodation of our 
slums on the phenomenal slum infant 
mortality. 
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In comparison with the slums whether 
of Calcutta or of Bombay the peasant’s 
dwelling is much more comfortable, 
healthy and accommodating.The following 
is a brief description of a typical cottage 
in an Orissan village. It is divided into 
the outer or Sadr, the central and the back 
or inner divisions. Each of these consists 
of two-rooms, round which verandahs run 
as the outer enclosure. 

The Sadr room is open to all, but the 
rest of the dwelling is private. .There is 
the Thakur ghar or the room for worship. 
Besides these there is also a sitting room, 
two bed-rooms, a room for keeping valu- 
ables, a room with a platform for keeping 
stores and implements, and a cowshed. 
In the centre is an open courtyard, a 
quadrangle. There arc a ttihi-nmnch in 
the middle, and a stock of paddy at a 
corner. 

, Farm life in the country contains all 
the elements that go to the making of a 
strong and vigorous manhood.. In 
Ireland, where the agricultunil population 
is proportionately much larger than in 
Great Britain (44 p. c ; in Great Britain 
only 8 p. c. of the population are epgaged 
in agriculture), the best specimens of 
British manhood are to be seen, although 
the Irish peasantry arc poor and chroni- 
cally under-fed. 

In the country side the moral standard 
Ts much higher than in cities. Vice pros- 
pers in secrecy. In the villages there arc 
no hiding places for vice, which, however, 
can stalk abroad openly in the streets of 
cities where people do not know one 
another. The disproportion between the 
sexes jrr the cities also encourages vice. 
In India in the mill and factorj^ towns the 
males outnumber the females by 2 to 1 . 
In Bombay and Howrah there are only 
530 and 562 females to every 1000 males. 
In villages or in non-manufacturing towns 
the sexes are c(|ually represented, or the 
female element prcdomina'tes a little. 

In the^ country the whole family colla- 
borates in agricultural work. Even the 
children, little boys and girls, have their 
accustomed work. The co-operation in the 
work, which is of common interest and 
which increases the common family income, 
protects the intergrity of the family, and 
strengthens the bonds of family relation- 
ships. In' India the co-operative unity of 
work insures the solidarity of the joint 
family} and makes for the permanence of 


the institution. The joint family is tied 
to the plot of land which is worked in 
common for common interest. Nothing 
can break the joint family so long as agri- 
culture remains unbroken. 

In the beginning of cultivation, as the 
tribe takes possession of laM after having 
cleared it, each family which has taken 
part in tlic enterprise takes a share. The 
land owned in severalty by individual 
families is not only inherited hut is also 
invariably divided, on the occasion of 
separation of property, in strict accordance 
with ancestrfil shares. The members of 
the family often divide the lAnd among 
themselves for convenience ol cultivation 
more ill accordance with the appliances 
at the disposal of each than with the pro- 
prietary shares, just as the common land 
is allotted to the various families on a 
similar scale. But this division is not a 
division of jiropcrty. The family is known 
to consist of sons, grandsons, and great 
grandsons, each of whose ])roportional 
right depends on his birth and place in 
the table of descent. 

* The general custom is that a body of 
agnates" are co-heirs, that the fothcr is 
head while he lives, but that his sons have 
inchoate rights with him from the moment' 
of their birth. The great object is to 
preserve the family property to the 
agnates. Under no cireiimstances can a 
land-owner make a gift of land out of 
the agnate community. 

The Muhainmcdan tribes also follow 
the above custom. Some of them arc 
converts no doubt, but original Musal- 
mans like Pathans and others also 
follow it. 

The obvious reason is that the solida- 
rity both of the family and the community 
bound by natural and tribal ties to the 
soil is essential to successful agriculture. 
A will or bequest, a sale of land to an 
putsidcr is bound in the long run to 
react on agricultural industry and is 
opposed by the agricultural community 
in the interests of self-preservation. 

There is - no doubt that the strict 
Muhammedan law of inheritance, with its 
complicated exclusion of one branch in the 
presence of another and so on, is unsuitable 
for agricultural wealth though it succeed- 
ed well when wealth was chiefly in camels 
and merchandise in a nomadic stage. 

The family and the tribe guard their 
exclusive interests in the soil against out- 
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siders who may jeopardise agriculture. 
The family is tied to the land, and de- 
votes its exclusive attention to land im- 
provement. The members of the family 
help agricultural work directly or indirect- 
ly. The housewife gets up at the dawn of 
day and grinds the iita (flour) for, the 
day’s consumption at the hand-mill, 
chakki. Then she gets out with the scones 
and butter-milk left over from last night’s 
supper for her husband to breakfast on 
before he goes out to his work. Perhaps 
she has to milk the cows and buftaloes ; at 
all events she must warm the milk of the 
morning, and churn the milk of previous^ 
day. She has to fetch water from the' 
village well and sweep her house and 
courtyard, cook her husband’s dinner and 
take it out to him in the field, take a turn 
at the spinning wheel (charki) or do some 
embroidery work ; in the evening, she 
prepares the family supper, and heats the 
evening’s tiiilk. In some classes the women 
work in the fields along with their lius-‘ 
bands, helping them to sow and reap, and 
indeed, in everything except lidding the 
plough. 

The collaboration of the members of the 
^family in the work of its head is, howev^er, 
Vitst seen in the cottage of an artisan like 
the potter and the shoe-maker. Indeed, 
all artisans can do their work cheaply and 
with more case because of this clement of 
co-oi)eration and the moral su])port it 
gives. Work in the midst of the familyds 
always encouraging and can never be 
monotonous. 

In every case the housewife is the queen 
of the garden, of the courtyard, or of the 
apiary. Above all she is the mistress of 
the household and the mother of children. 
This is in striking contrast with the indus- 
trial West where the household duties are 
relegated to a secondary place because 
they bring no wages, and, if not neglected, 
are performed in a perfunctory manner 
which robs it of all value and grace. The 
home in the West is being narrowed into a 
place of hurried meals and sleep and is 
losing its elevating and sweetening cliarac- 
ter. India, true to the ideals of the past, 
is decisive in her judgment that the woman 
is essentially the queen of the household 
and the mother of the race. The instincts 
of motherhood developed in the home will 
deepen and expand and reconstruct society 
on an eu-psychic basis. In India it is often 
that home-works become drudgery and 


does not rise to the height of a noble 
idealism. Women are the natural guar- 
dians of home-life, of the interests of social 
purity, and domestic hygiene, and the 
rights of children. Women are the natural 
guardians of the sick, the incapables and 
the unfortunates. Women arc also the 
natural guardians of the general regula- 
tion of the relations between the sexes in 
society which will weed out rill forms of 
corruption, uncleanliness, immorality, 
brutality and bestiality represented by the 
forces of drink and debauchery. Women 
by their quiet influences will destroy the 
nomadic and the caravan spirit, piracy 
and vagabondage— in one word destroy 
the spell of monetarism and militarism in 
social life. They stand for the softening of 
war and violence among nations, and of 
conflict and strife among industrial classes. 
Women as social legislators as well as 
teachers, as priestesses ot humanity, as 
tenders of the sick and the aged, as guar- 
dians of soeial and indiyidiial purity, will 
serve society as she will serve the home. 
The home will not cease to be the sphere of 
their work, homely duties will not be 
neglected but attract greater attention 
and more anxious solicitude than at pre- 
sent, but at the same time the home will 
expand, till the women sweeten and purify 
the whole of society as they do their 
homes. The methods of their work will be 
consistent with the nature and character 
of the sex, and with their duties to the 
home. Where women have to live un- 
attached and to earn their own livelihood, 
as in every society and every industrial 
stage there will be many, their scheme 
of life and work will necessarily be different. 
It is also true that woijien of special 
talents may find unrestricted scope for 
work and the unarrested realisation of 
their ideals in departments of life and 
activity hitherto monopolised by the other 
sex. In the rearrangement of society and 
the rc-distribution of work between the 
sexes, which is in actual and increasing 
process during the war in Europe, the en- 
vironmental conditions of work for both 
men and women should be suited to their 
physiological, social and psychic endow- 
ment and the special rights and responsi- 
bilities arising therefrom. In all attempts 
at eu-psychic and social reconstruction of 
the future, society must remember that it 
has got to make certain sacrifices of its 
present efficiency for the fullest develop- 
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ment of the natural gifts and equipment of 
man as well as woman, in fact for the 
development of personality of individuals 
of either sex composing society. Even 
greater than the so-called . incontestable 
right of motherhood is the woman’s right 
to the development of her personality, in 
fact the former flows from the latter. 
Similarly, the duty of hearing arms eman- 
ates from man’s* natural capacity and 
special responsibility, though the state is 
bound to tolerate and respect the personal- 
ity of its members in their activities to 
realise their own schemes of values and 
ends as free self-determining agents. In the 
re-arrangement of social and individual 
functions and duties, this will be the ul- 
timate standard, the development of the 
complex and composite personality of each 


member of society. The social value will 
be raised from the end in the biological to 
the ideal in the echo-sociological plane of 
existence. Women, no longer exclusively 
occupied with child-bearing and agricul- 
tural and industrial labour like their pri- 
mitive sisters, will gradually find newer 
and more varied activities for the realisa- 
tion of their complex personality ; while 
men, freed from the intense economic 
struggle, and no longer red in tooth and 
claw, giving up their arms and weapons, 
will find ample leisure and scope for the 
harmonious development of their social 
and ethical life, unarrested by the con- 
stant pressure of military and economic 
responsibilities that prc-occupy them in 
modern civilisation. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By S. V. VlSWANAYHA, M.A. 

II 

General featmes : Subjects : Divisions. 


W E shall now pass on to the consider- 
ation of what classes of States 
were considered to be within the 
bounds of International Law in ancient 
India. Were there any communities in 
India in the case of which •the general rules 
of international conduct as laid down in 
works of literature and in actual observ- 
ance in the various epochs of Ancient 
History did not apply ? Since internation- 
al Law as law in general in India had its 
origin in Dharma, it may be said that all 
the Aryan states in India were bound to 
observe the various rules of Dharma in 
p^ce or war.^ 

In the Rig-Vcdic age certain principles of 
conduct seem to have been observed by the 
tribal communities of the time in their 
dealings with one another. But as the 
Aryas of that age were not much 
advanced in civilisation, we could not ex- 
pect that the intertribal relations would 
be guided by quite lofty and human 
motives. The Aryas are said to have 

1 Manu II. 


used poisoned arrows- to slay their adver- 
saries in battle. Wholpsalc assassination* 
was a thing not quite unknown. One 
hymn of the Rig.\ c‘da may even be inter- 
preted as suggesting that the slaughter 
of pregnant women in battle was not look- 
ed upon with abhorrence.* 

In the Age of the Epics whether the 
nation be Kosala, Magadha, Kambhoja, 
Pandava or Kaurava— all are found to 
accept certain principles of international 
morality which are clearly expressed in 
the literature of the age. In later ages 
also, the same may be held to be true so 
far as the sovereign and independent states 
of India were concerned. But we meet 
with a few cases which to all appearance 
at least might be treated as being excep- 

2 Rig Veda, I, 117. 3. 

3 E. g.. R. V. vii, 18. 11. 

4 R. V. 1, 101. 1. 

barbarities similar to those referred to in the 
above paragraph have been committed by modern 
“civilised*’ European nations. Hence though they are 
undoubtedly acts of savagery, the most “civilised” 
modern peoples arc still capable of them. —Editor, 
^.f, 1%, 
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tions to the general rule (a) The non- 
Aryan tribes especially of the Vedic and 
Epic periods. ^ (b) The vassal, dependent 
or part-sovereign states which were evolved 
consequent on thei formation of the 
Imperial states in the Maury a and, later, 
the Gupta periods. 

(a) In the Vedic age when the Aryas 
arid the Dasyus do not seem to be much 
advanced in the ideas of humanity it could 
not be said that there was fair fighting on 
either side. Both, we arc told, did not 
shrink from the use of objectionable agents, 
instruments and methods of w*ar6ire. 
Both Aryas ^d non-Aryas may be said to 
have been guided by more or less the same 
notions of intertribal morality. In the 
Epic period we notice that Havana, 
Vibhishana, Sugriva, \Mli, Virata and 
various other non-Aryan powers were 
not behind the Aryas in their ideas of 
international duty. To cite only a few 
instances : The conversation^ between 
Vali and Rama reminds us that the 
stealthy bolt of Rama which shot Vali 
dead was an offence against international 
law even as known to the Viinava chief. 
Havana spared the life of Hanuman because 
U ^was pointed out to him that he was an 
ambassador from Rama and that the 
person of an ambassador was sacred and 
inviolable.^ If Ravana’s attempted seduc- 
tion of Sita was an act of war and morally 
reprehensible it ought to be remembered 
that the other side had given to Havana a 
casus belli by mutilating his sister Sfirpa- 
nakha. Kind hearts were not lacking 
among the Kakshasas some of whose 
v,i'omen were the friends of Sita in her 
exile. A sense of moral duty among them 
is proved by the dcst-rtion of Vibhishana 
and the wholesome advice of Kumbha- 
karna and Maricha to Havana. The 
reluctant Maricha had to be driven on 
pain of death to take part in Havana’s 
wicked attempt at the seduction of Sita. 
Kumbhakarna gave a moral discourse" 
on the wicked conduct of Havana when he 
was awakened by the latter to fight 
» against Rama. A *sense of political duty 
is provM by Kiimbhakarna’s adhering to 
Havana’s side and of chivalry by RAvana’s 
refraining from the murder of Sita when 

5 Ramayana, Kishkindhakandam Sec. 17- Vv. 
UflF. 

6 Do. Sundarakanda, Sec. 52. 

7 Do. Yaddhakanda, Sec. 65. Vv. 2-21. 


he found his overtures repeatedly rdccted. 
These show that the non-Aryans were no 
strangers to those rules of political 
morality which it was held were observed 
or at least ought to be observed at the 
time. The Aryan bard may explain away 
the good points of his foes and the weak- 
ness of his own men. Still all this testifies 
.to the advanced character of the non- 
Aryans of the age. 

(h) Next, as regards the imperial states 
of the Maurya and Guptci periods. As 
we advance from the Epic age we find 
there was gradual incorporation one by 
one of the smaller states, once independent 
and sovereign, for the formation of a com- 
posite state made up of a dominant state 
and part-sovereign dependenqies and vassal 
states.^ These latter were certainly states 
in which portions of the power of external 
sovereignty were certainly held by the 
dominant country. They were political 
communities in which the domestic rulers 
possessed only a portion of the sovereign 
pow’ers, the remainder being exercised by 
the head of the ‘Imperial State.’*' But 
these subject states, though they were 
deprived of much of their powers of 
external sovereignty, were recognised as 
being entitled to the same rights and 
under the same obligations in peace or 
war as the dominant state.*® 

The history of Ancient India teenas 
with instances of the attempt at colonisa- 
tion of new lands— specially by the Aryas 
of non- Ary an territory, ^ There are various 
instances of the incursions of the Aryas 
into new tracts of territory and of many a 
hard fight that had to be fought before 
the new lands could be acquired. Examples 
appear in the Epics also of the attempt 
at settlement and colonisation of new 
lands by the Aryans and nOn-Aryans alike. 
Wears were fought for dominion over tljc 
same tract of land* * either uninhabited or 
inhabited by less powerful tribes. In this 
process of expansion of the Aryan realm 
of the north or the non-x\ryan realm of 
Lanka in the south we meet with the 
formation of spheres of influence or pro- 
tectorates, Instances of these may be 

8 See S. V. Venkateswara Ayyar in Ind. Aat, 
1916. 

9 Lawrence Principles of International Law, 
Ch. III. 

10 Indian Antiquary, 1916, op. cit, 

11 B.g., Kishkindha. 
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seen in Kishkiiidlia, the realm of the 
Vatuira tribe ; KhSadavavana inhabited 
by the Nagas and Hidimbavana. These, 
it could not be said, possessed the essential 
characteristics that mark the type in 
modern times. They were not probably 
considered to be on a level with other in- 
dependent or partly independent states 
and do not seem to have been possessed 
of subjeet to the same rights and obliga- 
tions in war and peace. 

Thus among the subjects of Inter- 
national Law in ancient India wc find there 
were two or three kinds or grades of 
states 

(1) Sovereign and independent states 
in each of the ages of the ancient History 
of India.— Tribal as in the age of the 
Mantras ; Territorial as in the age of the 
Epics ; l^olitical as in the age of the 
Buddha ; or Imperial as in the age of* the 
Mauryas or the Guptas. Both Aryan and 
non-Aryan states may be held to have 
been guided by more or less the same 
notions of morality in their dealings with 
one another. 

(2) The part-sovereign, dependent 
states and the vassals of the Alaurya and 
Gupta periods. 

(3) Spheres of influence or protector- 
ates which were for the most part the 
bones of contention between the Aryan 
kingdoms of the north and the non-Aryan 
kingdom of the south. 

Divisions. 

The accepted divisions of modern inter- 
national law are war, peace and neutral- 
ity. In India also it may be held that 
these divisions held good in general. The 
three divisions do not, however, appear 
clearly in all the periods of the ancient 
history of India. 

In the age of the Mantras we find there 
were only two attitudes among the 
tgbal communities in India at the time— 
war and no war. These two divisions arc 
clearly seen especially as regards the re- 
lations of the Aryas and the Dasyus, as 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of India in the 
age were styled. Almost every hymn of 
the Rig Veda Samhita bears evidence to 
the fact that there was constant warfare 
in the Vedic times not only between the 
Aryas and non-Aryas but among the 
Aryas themselves. The Aryan tribes had 

12 Hall : lat Law. Ch. 1. p. 28. 


petty jealousies and quarrels among them- 
selves which often broke out into interne- 
cine wars.' This naturally led the way 
for diplomatic relations of some Aryan 
tribes with the Dasyus against their 
fellow-Aryas, and we find the Aryan bards 
call down the wrath of their deities on 
Aryas and non-Aryas alike. ^ ' In course of 
time such political alliances assumed a 
permanent character. The ‘Battle of Ten 
Kings* was fought between the Tritsus, a 
pure Aryan race under their leader Sudas 
and a confederacy of ten kings of Aryan 
and non-Aryan tribes. We dq iiot find, 
however, rules laid down in the Rig Veda 
regulating the rights and obligations of 
the tribes in peace or war, and in the 
actual conduct with one another, the age 
does not appear to have advanced notions 
of international morality. But the hymns 
disclose to us that among the tribal com- 
munities of the age war, peace and alliance 
for war were the only divisions of inter- 
tribal relations which appear in the Rig- 
Vedic times. 

In the Age of the Epics the Aryas had 
formed into nations or states each with 
territory and organisation of its own. 
Our evidence shows that the Aryas expaiyW 
ed eastward from the Indus to the 
Ganges basin ; southward along the 
Indus to its month and far down to 
Cutch and northward along the foot of 
the Himalayas. But in their advance 
the Aryas had always to meet the bold 
resistance of their non-Aryan brethren. 
The actual relations in war at the time in 
evidence in the Epics were certainly mark- 
ed by a high standard of international 
morality in which the non-Aryas also 
appear to be much advanced. The works 
of literature of the age are seen to codify 
the various rules of conduct which were 
to guide the relations of the time in their 
dealings with one another.' '’’ 

The relations in the Epic age were 
peaceful as well. Instances are by no 
means rare of the alliances between non- 
Aryan and Aryan Kings. The Pandavas 
were in their period of exile very kindly 
received at the court of Virata. The 
league of Rama with the Vdnaras, an 
indi^nous tribe in South India, and the 

13 % V. VIII, 18. 8-17. 

14 E.g., R. V. VI, 33. 3 and X, 83. 1. 

35 Sec Mahabharata, Santi Parva, Rajadharma- 
nusasana Parva. 

10 Mysore Gazetteer, I, 277. 
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re-mstateincnt of Sugrivfi on the throne of 
Kishkindha is another case in point. The 
latter seems to offer to us an instance of 
the creation of a sphere of iulJuence in the 
south of tlie Aryan kingdom in the north. 

. Another division of international rela- 
^tionsthatis clear to us in the age of the 
Epics is Diplomacy . Even in the Rig 
Ycda»‘ we find mention of the ‘envo3'*, 
but an ambassador used in the sense of a 
person accredited by one king or country^ 
to another appears to be a development of 
the Epic age. ^ We meet witli diplomatic 
relations carried on between courts in 
India during times of peace ; and the prin- 
ciples of equity regarding this division of 
international law which guide the nations 
of modern times appear to have been 
largely followed b^'^ the nations of the Epic 
age. The Epics abound in instances which 
illustrate the sacredness and inviolability 
of the person of ambassadors ; the errands 
on which the^" were sent and the treatment 
to be given to them. The literature of the 
age contains elaborate regulations regard- 
ing the subject of ‘diplomacy*. ‘As the 
ambassador is only a mouthpiece ol others 
who send him* and as he advocates not 
his ovyn cause but that of his masters, 
’•eveii if he be armed with weapons he 
should not be slain.* As we advance, 
we find that there was not only inter- 
change of embassies in India but that some 
Indian rulers kept friendly relations also 
with foreign monarchs. 

Instances appear largely in the Epics 
and PuiTinas of neutrnlisntion of persons 
in war. There were elaborate regulatimis 
as regards the noncombatants. To cite 
only one instance : In the Mahahharata* 
we find the following were not to be slain 
in battle. — “Those who arc sleeping, 
thirsty or fatigued, mad or insane ; those 
who are flying or walking Unprepared 
along the road ; those who arc engaged in 
eating or drinking ; those who have been 
mortally'' woundccl or c,\treniely weakened 
bv wounds ; those who are in sorrow or 

17 R. V. II, 127. 0. ‘4Ience undecayiii;? Agui, 
(Sacrifices) wait upon thee, like envoys (upon a 
prince).’* Wilson’^ Trans. 

1 8 s sTi'T’cw 

Ramayana, iiitmL Kami. Sitr. r»2, SI. 19. 

Yaddba Kand. Sar. 23, SI, 20. 

19 Santi, Rajadharma, Sarga 100. 
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skilled in some special art ; and those who 
are camp followers or doing menial ser- 
vjecs. Thus in addition to war two other 
divisions of international relations appear 
in the^ Epic age in particular — Diplomacy 
and Neutralisation. 

Manava and other Dharmasnstras of 
the same stamp reveal to us rights and 
obligatioiivS in war, peace and diplomacy. 
Elaborate rules were framed by these as 
regards the conduct of Indian nations in 
war. Apastamba,-^ for instance, has: “The 
Aryans forbid the slaughter of those that 
had laid dowm their arms, of those that 
beg for mercy with flying hair, joined 
hands and of fugitives.’* Alanu-* speaks 
about the appointment of an ambassador 
thus:— “Appoint one who is learned in all 
sastras, clear, intelligent, and. born of 
noble family, one who has knowledge of 
(si (ns) and (forms).’’ 

Rautilya divides foreign rulers under 
four heads : (a) xifx (enemy), (bj fk9 

(friend), (cj (mediator), (d) 

(neutral', and f^ar are again divided 
by iiim into two heads natural and arth 
iiciaL A king was to consider his imme- 
diate neighbour a natural foe.«* The 
second, fourth and sixth states from a nmn 
are likely to be enemical to him,®^ The 
next king beyond the neighbour whose 
friendship has been inherited from father 
and grand-father was his natural friend. 
Tlie third and fifth states from a arurir are 
likely to be friendly.-*" A king who ‘is 
merely antagonistic and creates enemies’ 
is a factitious enemy. = A king whose aid 
is reciuired by another for temporary pur- 
poses of self-preservation is an ‘acquired* 
friend of the latter.* ' A iT«r*r king is one 

20 M u.iu Vil, 9') 9S ri.iiitiiina XI, IS. 

21 Apiist.'iiiiba, 11, T), 10 ami 11. 

• Y 1 1, ri iwfrrwfntTt? 

Trsamirt^79 n 

22 Arlbasaslra Ilk. VI, Ch. 2. 

24. Ibiil. Vide also Manu, VII. IfiS, 

fVer’ 'ir* « 

25 Arlhastistra, Bk. Vll, Ch. 18. 

26 Ibid Kk. VI. Ch. 2. 

27 Ibid VII, 18. 

28 Ibid VI, 2. 

29 Do. 
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who is c/ipabic. of giving okI to both con- 
teoding parties or resisting one of them 
from invasion."® A ruler who is between 
two enemies, powerful enough to give aid 
to either of them or resist either of them 
or a is neutral But as 

the term implies he was , indi/Tcrent— one 
who was inclined to give help to 
neither side, and not «to involve him- 
self in hostilities. Kautilya says, if a 
Madhjama king be'- on good terms with 
both inimical and friendly states of a king 
that particular ruler should be friendly 
With him ; otherwi.se he should ally himself 
with the enemies."* 

• According 'to Kautilya the divisions"* 
of international relations corresponded 
roughly to his divisions of the rulers. These 

Avere (1) (war), (2) (peace), (3) 

srWT (neutrality). He says ;•'** “Whoever is 
inferior to another shall make peace with 
him ; whoever is superior in power shall 
..wage war; whoever thinks ‘no enemy can 
hurt me, nor am I strong enough to des- 
troy my eiiemy’ shall observe neutrality.” 
To these three divisions Kautilya adds 
three minor ones r""— (alliance), uth 

(preparation for fighting), and (dou- 

ble policy). ^T*r is an attitude that may be 
reasonably expected of Kautilya because 
the foreign policy he formulates is for an 
Imperial State for the safety of which it 
was necessary that the dominant state 
should be ever prepared for war against 
the other less povyerful states which it 
may have incorporated and which there- 
fore might turn out to be insurgents at 
any time and raise up a coalition against 
the motlicB state. Dwaitihhnv.'r’’” has 
been defined by him thus ; “Whoever 
thinks that help is necessary to work out 
an end shall make peace 'with one and 
wage war with another.” This attitude 
shows to us how practical as a statesman 
Kautilya was. It may thus be said that 
rights and obligations regarding war, 

30 Arthasaiitra, Bk. VI, Ch, 2. 

.31 Do. 

32 Ibid VII, Ch. 18. 

3.3 Do. . VH, 1. 

34 VII, See /nd. .Inf. Vol, XX.WIII. p. 303. 

35 Do. 

30 Do. See lad. Aat. Vol. XXXVIII, p, 303 


peace, neutrality, alliance and diplomacy, 
which according to him are to be included 
in peace, were defined during the time of 
Kautilya. 

The accounts, of foreign travellers dis- 
close to us the rights and obligations that 
were actually in existence in times of war. 
They throw some light on the weapons ' 
.and army organisations at the time of 
their visit to India. The Agai Parana’^'' 
lays down rules regarding war and diplo- 
macy. It gives detailed description of the 
instruments and methods of warfare. The 
various qualifications, duties and immuni- 
ties of ambassadors are clearly set forth 
in the work. From the other secular 
works on polity such as Sukraniti and 
Nitiprakasika also may be gleaned all the 
divisions above mentioned— war, peace, 
neutrality and diplomacy. 

From the above account of the divisions 
of International law we find that war and 
peace were conditions prevalent through- 
out. Alliances which were made in peace 
or for purposes of fighting were common 
even from the time of the Rig Veda. This 
division of international law will be dealt 
with under war and peace respectively. 
Diplomacy in the sense of the accrediting 
of envoys from one court to another foir 
political and international purposes is a 
feature that dates only from the Epic age 
and most of the later works clearly in- 
cluded this as one of the divisions of for- 
eign relations. As the system of inter- 
change of ambassadors was generally 
stopped on the eve of two states entering 
into a state of hostilities with each other, 
this subject will be properly dealt with 
in the broader division of i>eacc in which 
it has to be included. It has been noted 
how along with the rules of war and 
peace appear also those of neutralisation 
and neutrality, the latter being specially 
a feature from the age of the Kautiliya. 

Thus we may proceed with the consi- 
deration ol the subject under the broad 
heads, viz 

1 . Rights and obligations in peace, in- 
cluding alliance and diplomacy. 

2. Rights and obligations in war. . 

3. Rights and obligations as regards 
neutralisation and neutrality. 

37 £. g,, Chapter IV. 
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SECOND CHILDISHNESS 


O, if I could from yonder sky 
But pluck the little crescent moon, 

I’d gather roses red and white 
And weave two pretty garlands soon. 

On either horn of the crescent moon 
One end of the garlands I would tie, 
The other ends I’d hook them on 
To the mango branches leaning high. 


And lying in the crescent moon 
I’d sing, and swing beneath the* trees, 

And stars on high shall wink and smile 
While blows the gentle southern breeze. 

And swinging thus, I’d dream and dream 
And dreaming, fall into an amber swoon, 
And so forget my cares and woes 
While swinging in the crescent moon. 

ALANJVoT nAf.AKRISirNAX XaMIUAR. 


CASTE CONFERENCES " 

By L. Iwala I’rasau, ii.a., c. k. 


E very one knows that, classification of 
human beings into various occupa- 
tions is as necessary for their progress 
?is that of material substances for the ad- 
vancement of material science. Even in 
countries which pride themselves on the 
absence of a rigid caste system, there exists 
a more or less stable division of human 
beings by virtue of the occupations they 
follow. The (luestion then ari.ses as to why 
this rigidity of caste system has arisen in 
this ancient land of Bharat ? Unique 
things always arise from unique circum- 
stances. India as a country is in many 
respects different from other countries aiul 
Hinduism as a religion is different from 
others in its spiritual pliilosojjhy. Accord- 
ing to the tenets of other religions the 
measure ol progress is based on the possi- 
bilities of a single span of life and termin- 
ates at the death of each person. In the 
case of Hinduism births and deaths arc but 
stages in human progress and consequently 
the specialization in the various branches 
of industry, trade and other professions 
which in other countries was limited to 
one span of life leaped beyond the gate of 
death in the case of our country. This 
system of specialisation was carried so far 

* Presidential address of the 24<lh Session of the 
Vaish Conference held at Etawah on the l^Jrd, If frlh 
and 25th of December lUlT. 


as to ensure the birth, through the prac- 
tices of eugenics and spiritual invqca,tion, 
of most specialised $ouls possessing the 
evolutionary results of their successive 
births in bodies specially prepared for 
them. Just picture* this idea of the 
spiritually economical distribution of pro- 
fessions and compare it vvith the present 
caste system and you will feel as to what 
your caste system once was and to what 
depths it has now fallen. Not to talk of 
preparing special bodies for the develop- 
ment of any particular specialisation, wc 
cannot utilise to full advantage the special- 
ities ot body which arc so far our in- 
heritance. Verily our condition i.s exactly 
the same as that of those unworthy sons 
who cannot even rcjiair the houses in- 
herited from their forefathers biit have to 
live upon tlic sale of their building 
inatcrlals. Nothing is dearer to any 
liunian being than his Hie or his eliildrcn 
and it is significant that even now the 
members of one community are differentiat- 
ed from those of another community by 
having complete freedom of interdining 
and intermarriage, thus testifying to the 
great affection and identity of injterjests 
between the members of each community. 
Alas ! wc find now no traces of real affec- 
tion and of identity of interests amongst 
the members of any community which 
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would have been the life-spring of those 
outward symbols. The spiritual portion 
of Varna Byawastha has now practically 
vanished from this country, but the phy~ 
sical portion to a considerable extent yet 
remains, although some of the latter has 
also been lost or developed by some of the 
members of other communities through 
constant practice and will power. 

I believe that to in.spire true life in the 
material of the physical bodies of the Vaish 
community, to utilise it lor the benefit of 
the world and to revive the lost portion as 
also to create sincere afiection, mutual 
love, intermarriage and complete organised 
co-operation for the service of mankind is 
the supreme object of this conference. If 
this opinion is even partially correct, I must 
strongly request you all sincerely to take 
this work in hand and to complete it with 
your labour of love. The work to be done 
IS really heavy, but however the cowards 
might lose heart in getting (jver the 
lethargy of centuries, the dark prejudices 
and individual impulses, Ido not believe 
that the enterprising members of my 
community shall ever desist from this 
dharmic duty. The silver lining of which 
I can catch but a glimpse like that of 
Sumeru hill will enable them to cheerfully 
get over the dark clouds. If we fail to do 
this obvious duty the present Varna 
Byawastha or classification shall disin- 
tegrate, shall be replaced by some new 
classification and all the miseries and 
troubles which usually accompany such 
important and deep changes in the social 
fabric of a country shall have to be borne 
by us and our children. 

Before I further dwell on this subject 1 
wish to say something about an objection 
that is sometimes raised against caste 
conferences, which is that such con- 
ferences, instead of producing union among 
different castes, breed mutual friction. In 
my opinion the foundation of this objec- 
tion is very shallow and weak, based as it 
is on human weaknesses, and docs not lie 
in the principles and objects of the caste 
conferences. Distribution and specialisa- 
tion of work do not mean separation and 
hatred but mean mutual affection and 
complete organisation resulting in maxi- 
mum effectiveness of society. 'And the 
utilisation of existing defective caste 
material for perfecting the Varna Byawas- 
tba, on truly dharmic lines, in preference to 
letting this material disintegrate and to 


creating fresh units of distribution in- 
dicates the practical wisdom and common 
sense of the people. Hence all that is 
necessary is tliat the various caste con- 
ferences should improve their communities 
on truly dharmic lines and just as each 
and every particle of this material earth 
as well as its largest mountains are at- 
tracted towards its centre, in the same 
way all human beings and communities, 
while continuously reforming and improving 
themselves, should consider the true pro- 
gress of their country and the world as the 
focus of their activities, and just as in the 
material world every portion of matter 
attracts every other portion according to 
its mass, in the same way every human 
being and every group of human beings 
must lovingly co-operate with every other 
to the extent of its capacity ; and the 
entire strength of society should be fully 
utilised ill improving the moral clianicter 
fsadachar) and in effecting entire social 
purity of nicii and their groujis. The 
customs and tisagc> having no foundation 
in Dharnia and the prejudices separating 
groups of human beings from one another 
should be obliterated b 3 '^ the force of 
mutual love. The progress of large groups 
of humanity depends on the progress of 
smaller ones and that of the latter on the 
progress of individuals. I do not, therc- 
fpre, see why this problem of social reform 
Which requires considerable exertion 
should not be attacked from all sides and 
why all the available existing forces should 
not be utilised in bringing the social condi- 
tions to better perfection. 

In order further to strike at the root of 
this objection I am of opinion that all the 
caste conferences of India should annuall^’^ 
elect delegates for the All India Social 
Conference who should submit the reports 
and proceedings of their individual con- 
ferences to that general body. The prin- 
ciples on which the mutual relations of 
the various caste conferences arc to be 
based should be discussed and co-ordinat- 
ed by the . All India Social Conference. 
The social condition of our country is very 
pitiable and shall not be rectified without 
completely organised and mutual Work, 
solid union and frequent heavy individual 
sacrifices. Without this social regeneration 
we shall never be nappy. If the social condi- 
tion of the Hindus be reformed according to. 
their religious principles, the solution of the 
various problems of mutual relations of 
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various clashes in other countries which 
their statesmen find it very difficult to 
solve, will, I am sure, be greatly facilitated, 
and instead of the material struggles for 
e^^istcnce and the mutual hatred arising 
from selfishness, the bright rays of spiri- 
tual happiness and mutual social service 
'^will remove the darkness ot constant ex- 
isting friction among human beings. 

In a way, the object of the conference 
has been more or less, continually achieved 
by the year after year speeches, res<jlutions 
and by the intermittent service of the 
office bearers, but it is just like an effort 
to sweeten the water of the sea by a lump 
of sugar. So long as this, conference does 
not establish an organisation in which 
every individual of the community feels 
direct or representative responsibility and 
co-operates to the extent of his capacity, no 
general wave of improvement and reform 
will rise amongst the members and the 
conference will fail in achieving its object. 
Hence it is necessary that some practical 
measures should be adopted to attract the 
hearts of the great majority of the Yaish 
community. Experience shows that the best 
way to secure the co-operation and con- 
fidence of an individual is to love and serve 
‘ f|nm and this iiK^ividual experience gives ns 
a clue to the measures that arc to be 
adopted to secure the interest of our 
brethren. 

1 shall point out a few such methods 
later on, but, before 1 do so, it is necessary 
to state that the greatest requisites and the 
most essential priiieiides of social improve- 
ment of a eoiumuuity are the interest dis- 
played by the great majority ol its 
constituents, the responsibility of each 
member direct or by representation, mutu- 
al help and co-operation and effective organ- 
isation in which every individual is hon- 
oured in proportion to the extent of hi^ 
individual sacrifice and in which all the 
units are to work partly on the co-opera- 
tive system and partly on the principles ot 
mutual help based on the original dharmic 
ideas of joint Hindu family system. 

To give any human being a chance to 
improve himself, the least that is necessary 
is to give him the key of that treasure of 
knowledge in which the selfless people of a 
country have left their valuable experiences 
for the benefit of the human race. The 
society is resj)onsiblc for the sin of abso- 
lutely blocking the progress of those 
''^uldren of its units to whom it has not 


secured the benefit of reading and writing 
even in one language, namely their mother 
tongue, and of limiting the development of 
the talents of such children to their own 
direct experience in life. Is it credible that 
in this Vaish Community which boasts of 
many millionaires and which is proud of 
its charities should not have the power or 
the will to liberate the children of their 
brethren from this cattle prison of ignor- 
ance, although it might mean life-long 
misery even to sbme of the daughters of 
the highest families on account of perforce 
unsuitable marriages ? 1 do not know how 
many of these children who are thus shut, 
up in the prison of forced ignorance might 
have turned into useful and philanthropic 
members of the community and the society 
and what incalculable good they might 
have rendered to the world. If the Vaish 
conference were to start this work, the 
question of its organisation will receive 
considerable strength. 1 do not of course 
mean that primary schools should be 
opened where they are not required but 
that full advantages should be taken of 
the existing primary schools by securing 
the education of ever^' child of the commu- 
nity and where new primary schools may 
be opened by the Vaish community the 
children of other communities should also 
be permitted to prolit by them. 

.Alter or apart from primary education 
as may be desirable in each case the 
children ought to be educated in the 
various technical trades so that the great- 
est results may bp achieved from the ap- 
plication of their intelligence. This re- 
quires capital and organisation. But 
taking the Vaish community as a whole 
the total output of its capital will be 
greatly increased by the technical educa- 
tion of its children. The trading members 
of the Yaish community can open pro- 
bationary schools, the manufacturers can 
keep apprentice students and the zamin- 
dars can increase their income by opening 
agricultural demonstration farms and 
giving object lessons to the children of 
their community in the art of agriculture. 
If you but love the children of the brethren 
of your community as you love even the 
children of your menial servants, I think it 
would not be difficult to raise necessary 
capital and to achieve effective organisa- 
tion. 

If the intelligent young persons of the 
Vaish community’ who are fit for higher 
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education and have no means to obtain 
the same go uneducated and we all conti- 
nue to spend our money on useless or even 
injurious luxuries, 1 would ask, if a life of 
this description is at all worth living. I 
would suggest that those principles which 
formed the basis of the grant of scholar- 
ships for foreign education by the Yaish 
Maha Sabha, should, either wholly or in a 
modified form, also form the basis of the 
grant of the scholarships to numerous 
poor students of the com'munity desirous 
of education in this country. I hope these 
students will not be so slack in returning 
the money as the others tried so far. To 
effect such help, an educational society 
was opened some 3 ^cars ago at Meerut, a 
copy of the rules of which was sent by me 
to that great benefactor ot his community, 
the lAte Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. If 
the Vaish Conference thinks it desirable to 
arrange for the education of its young 
members, these rules might be helpful. 

There arc some useful institutions in the 
country for Higher Technical Education, 
where young persons should be sent for 
education. It is also intended to impart 
education in trade, industry, agriculture 
and commerce in the scheme of the Bena- 
res Hindu Univcrsit 3 ^ There is no reason 
why the members of the Vaish community 
should not take special interest in these 
branches of learning and should not exert 
themselves in opening and developing 
these faculties, thus taking their full share 
and exerting their best in the development 
of . the whole Hindu Nation. The Yaish 
community will receive a great impulse in 
its improvement and progress by the open- 
ing of such institutions. 

I have said before that vvithout Pri- 
mary Education, every child of man is 
kept blocked from learning from the expe- 
riences of others, but without female edu- 
cation, the development of a child’s brain 
it^lf is nipped in the bud. The impulses of 
children are the results of those of their 
mothers. Hence for the progress of the 
community, religious education of its girls 
is the first rung in the ladder of improve- 
ment. This progress in female education 
can be greatly accelerated by the help of 
energetic and enterprising members of the 
community, for the education of the girls 
largely depends on the will of their mo- 
thers, and in this country ladies usually 
mix with the ladies of their own commu- 
nity and have consequently more confi- 


dence in institutions of female education 
started or managed by its members. 

But all this progress in education can 
not be perfected without a healthy condi- 
tion of the body to spoil which the Vaish 
community has left practically^ nothing 
undone. 

The Vaish community considers 18" 
years in the case of boys and 14 jears in 
the case of girls as suitable marriageable 
age and this is the high ideal of a piper 
resolution. You all very well know the 
ratio between actual practice and the texts 
of resolutions. A great leader of the Vaish 
community told me the other day that 
these were the maximum ages prescribed 
by the Conference and that if a boy of 16 
years of age were betrothed to a girl of 14 
years, the marriage ought to take place at 
once and that the Conference could have no 
objection to such practice. If such self- 
deception could but be an actual antedote 
against the evils of early marriage and the 
consequent deterioration of the race, it 
would not have mattered. But alas !. the 
laws of nature do not indulge in human 
worship. Is it impossible lor this confer- 
ence to pass that, according to the sound 
princifilcs of oiir religions, the standard 
minimum marriageable ages for bo^^s anc4 
girls are 25 and 10 respectively ? If com-' 
pliance with the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence were compulsory for each member of 
the Vaish community, it would not have 
mattered to permit marriages at the ages 
of 18 and 14 as permissible 3rd class mar- 
riages. 

The subject of child-widows is closely 
connected with that of early marriage. 
Those who in order to please themselves 
think it proper to marry their children at 
an early age must support child widow 
remarriage, otherwise they arc held res- 
ponsible for having a hand in causing the 
various miseries of life from which such 
widows suffer. If early marriage were not 
in vogue, the question of the condition of 
the widows in this country would not 
have achieved so heart-rending an aspect 
as it has. Those who consider even the 
marriage of child-widows improper are in 
any case bound in duty to give them suffi- 
cient religious education so that' they may 
become useful members of the community 
instead pt only adding to its liiiserics. 

In spite of marriages being performed 
at so early an age complaints are heard, 
that some of the boys lose their Brahmal*, 
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charya even before they are married, and 
many persons put this forward as an 
argument in favour of early marriage. 
With great respect and meekness I would 
ask such worthy gentlemen if they have 
ever thought what hand their own pro- 
clivities and practices had in the formation 
^of such ideas and consequent early spoiling 
of the character of their boys. How ex- 
cellent it would have been if parents had 
all along kept up the ideal of a minimum 
age of 25 years for Brahmacharya con- 
stantly before their ipind and would have 
thus avoided such pitfalls ! .It is pro- 
bable that boys kept under such environ- 
ments would have refused being married 
before 23 years of age. 

But the observance of Brahmacharya 
does not end with marriage. If the tenets 
of our religion be properly taught to our 
children and principles of practice based 
on them be thoroughly ingrained in their 
hearts, the physical bodies will remain 
sound, the race will improve and the 
aspersion that is usually made that the 
Hindu intelligence deteriorates after forty 
shall be removed. Besides their personal 
supervision, the parents should consult 
^ Vaidyas, pliysicians and doctors with rc- 
jjfard to the health of their children before 
the disease actually shows itself. Would 
not the doctors, physicians and vaidyas of 
the Vaish conimunit^'^ consider it proper 
to earn the blessings of God and the love 
of their fellow-brethren by doing this use- 
ful and charitable work in their leisure 
hours. 

So long as marriage and other ceremo- 
nies are not completely based on pure re- 
ligion and divested of all pressure of 
customs and usages, our poor brethren 
who need relief most shall not be freed 
from the temptation to emulate their more 
wealthy brethren and shall not be rescued 
from ruinous extravagance. 

Before I conclude, I wish to dwell on 
some necessary attributes of the Vaish com- 
munity. In all undertakings of the Vaish 
community, it is absolutely essential that 
complete veracity in thought, word and 
deed nfust be scrupulously observed. The 
entire transactions of the world depend 


upon mutual confidence which can never 
take root without perfect straightforward- 
ness. Hence the proverb—^The Vaish is 
famous for his stamp of reliability,** for 
without it no trade is possible. Any out- 
turn below the fixed standard must never 
receive the stamp of the factory and the 
customer must be informed of the true 
qualities' of each material. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to impress upon the 
nascent minds of the children of the Vaish 
community the great value of veracity so 
that it might bloom later on in great busi- 
ness transactions. The second necessary 
attribute of the members of the Vaish 

community is the evenness of mind ( > 

and they should never be subject to anger. 
Ill whatsoever peculiar frame of mind the 
customer might be, the traders . must 
always speak gently and sweetly. Their 
work entirely rests on mutual love and not 
on hatred. The intellect is clouded by 
anger and gross mistakes at such times 
arc committed in business. Consequently 
the young persons of the Vaish community 
should be trained to con([ucr the tempta- 
tion to anger. The professional activities 
of the Vaish community depend upon 
public safety and the implicit following of 
law and order. They are, therefore, natur- 
ally peaceful, law-abiding and loyal. But 
the existing methods of litigation oBer 
them a grcind field for the play of their 
suppressed tendencies in these directions 
and many of them fall victim to this temp- 
tation. Does this large and mighty Vaish 
community not contain within its fold a 
sufficient number of straightforward and 
reliable gentlemen in whom brother liti- 
gants may repose complete confidence and 
get their cases lovingly and economically 
settled or are such gentlemen .not prepared 
to take this trouble to save their brothers 
from wreck and ruin. No, by no means. 
The fact appears to be that one brother 
does not know or recognize another and 
one therefore cannot serve another. All 
this is due to want of organization. If the 
savings eflected by the obliteration of liti- 
gation were utilized in primary education, 
I think we shall have more funds than we 
require. 
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) THE FEAST OF YOUTH 

By Harindranath CirATTgrADHYAY. 


Lo ! over the mountains in the silver-grey, 
Enchanted distance, breaks a burning day ! 
Long clouds of faery-flaming fire 
Bloom on the heaven-looming mountain- 

tops ; 

And everywhere warm, silver fountain drops 
Scatter the music of desire ! 

The old stars dance enkindled with divine, 
Ecstatic sparks.. .The sea is foaming wine. 
The moon, a luscious-ripened grape, 
O’erfloods the Cup of Youth. ..The ocean- 

shells 

Transform themselves for rapture, into bells 
For Youth’s bright feet of faery shape ! 


Thrilled by the scented breath of Youth, 

the wind 

Shapes earth into a rich, creative Mind.... 
It threshes out the sleeping snow 
Into an active dream Of joy. . . The world, 
A secret flower, its petals hath uncurled 
Like visible hints of godly glow ! 

0 ! I .shall (Iraw the blue out of the skies 
And offer it like wine of Paradise 
To drunken Youth, and pluck the sun 
Like a rich fruit to set before his mouth... 
To satisfy his hunger and his drouth 
After the moment of our Union ! 


EXPANSION 


OF VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMEN T AS A REMEDY 


FOR POLICE INEFFICIENCY 




By a Retired Executive Officer. 


S TATEMENT A, part I, of the Police 
Administration Report for 1916 shows 
the work done hyr the Police in connec- 
tion with detection of crime in that year. 
The results shown there are exactly similar 
to those shown in the same statement for 
some preceding years. The cases dealt 
with by the police are shown under 43 
serials. The first 39 serials cover offences 
under .the penal code, and the rcmaiuitig 4 
serials cover nuisance cases (most of whienT 
come under section 34 of* the I’olice Act V 
of 1861) and cases iindor special and local 
laws. Nuisance cases require no investiga- 
tion, the Police constables on duty simply 
seizing persons found to commit these 
offences and handing them over to the 
officer in charge of the thana for sending 
them up to the Magistrate for trial, and 
cases under special and local laws are 
simple in nature and do not require much 
investigating capacity. Nuisance cases 
reported in 1916 were. 13,159 and cases 
under special and local laws were 4,188. 


True special and local laws cases were 
3,872 against 4,450 magistrate’s true 
cases. ^ 

2. The penal code offences reported to 
the police in 1916 were 82,918 out of which 
73,079 were returned as true, and this 
only was the amount ot crime among a 
population of 41', 453, 180 in the Heugal 
Presidency, exclusive of the town of 
Calcutta for which a separate report is 
submitted l)y the Police Department. 

3. Out of 82,918 penal code offences 
reported, serial 29 (burglary) accounts for 
41,911 cases and serial 34 (theft) accounts 
for 26,595 cases, 7 c., these two items alone 
cover 68,506 cases or 83 per cent, of the 
whole, and therefore these cases may be 
estimated to occupy more than 4-5ths of 
the time of the police, and this without 
credit but apparent discredit to the police, 
and without benefit to the people concerned 
but with immense troubles ana harassment 
to them. It may be observed incidentally 
that the main cause of these crimes, which 
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constitute the vast majority of crimes in 
Bengal, is the poverty of the people, and 
therefore the most effective remedy would 
be the improvement of the material condi- 
tion of the people. On account of the 
peculiar nature of these cases, it is impos- 
sible to detect them, and this impossibility 
is shown by the result of police investiga- 
tion. Knowing all this well, people are 
not willing to report these cases at the 
thana, barring of course a few exceptional 
cases. However, since the enormous in- 
crease in the police strength has begun, the 
police has begun to hunt out these cases 
and put-pressure on the people and so they 
have begun to report all these cases, 
whether trivial or serious, and whether 
they like or dislike police investigation 
4. Burglary cases mostly fall under 
section 457 I.F.C. 41,911 cases were 
reported and 40,25(5 cases arc shown as 
true. Out of the true cases 1,309 cases or 
3 per cent only ended in conviction, while 
28,947 cases, or 97 per cent could not be 
detected. Theft cases reported were 26,595 
and true cases arc shown as 23,484 of 
which 5,120 or 22 per cent ended in convic- 
tion and 18,304 or 78 per cent could not 
.be detected. The most insignificant success 
111 burglary cases if it can be called success, 
and the small success in theft cases, are 
mostly due to the ability of the complain- 
ant to seize and produce the culprits at the 
thana, or to give their names ; and where 
the complainant fails in this, police failure 
follows. Cases iu which the complainant 
seizes or knows the culprit ought generally 
to go to the magistrate directly. The very 
large number of burglary and theft cases 
which supply most of the materials for the 
high police superstructure throws unneces- 
sarily heavy and wasteful work on the 
police, both in the amount of investigation 
work and in the amount of clerical work 
involved. The amount of clerical work 
involved may be imagined from the fact 
that when a complaint is made, the police 
officer receiving it has to prepare, it is 
sjiid, live copies of it, viz., one copy for the 
thana and four copies for submission to 
diftcrent authorities, and when a case is 
taken up for enquiry, the officer concerned 
has to prepare, it is said, three copies of 
his diary. ^ Thus, the work involved, both 
investigation and clerical, is most tremend- 
ous indeed. There can be no doubt that 
the present state of things must be stopped, 
n>nd the question is how this can be done, 
63--4 


The best means that suggests itself is the 
revival of tlie old village Panchayat, with 
necessary modifications. The entire police 
work can certainly not be done by the paid 
agency alone, however large it may be, 
and people’s participation in this work 
must be an important factor. Unpaid 
agency should certainly be employed as far 
as possible in preference to paid agency. 
If the village Panchayat be composed of 
five to nine members, rightly chosen, there 
is no reason why they should not as a 
body do better work than the paid agency 
under existing conditions. Most of the 
burglary and theft •^cases a^e of a trivial 
nature and the offenders arc generally local 
men, and so, the members of the Panchayat 
are in a far better position than the police 
to find out the cases in which detection is 
possible. Of course, a very large number 
of cases must, as now, go undetected. So, 
all the burglary and theft cases should in 
the first instance be riported to the head- 
man of the village Panchayat who will 
report every case to the magistrate as the 
police now does. Cases where detection is 
desired and possible, the headman with 
some members will enquire into and submit 
the final report to the magistrate as is 
now done by the police, and \yhcre police 
investigation is desirable, the Panchayat 
will refer the case to the police. Thus, the 
present unnecessarily heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the police will largely 
diminish and they will be in a right posi- 
tion to pay proper attention to the in- 
vestigation of serious offences which show 
so very bad results, and at the same time, 
people would be saved the troubles and 
liarassmcnts involved under the present, 
arrangement. Until the formation of the 
village Panchayat, the work may be done 
by tlie e.xistiiig Cliaukidari union Pan- 
chayat on the same principle. Under any 
circumstances the reporting of every burg- 
lary' or theft case to the police ought to 
cease. 

5. Serial 18 (grievous hurt) and serial 
20 (hurt) show 2,583 cases reported ; 
2067 cases were investigated and out of 
these, 893 cases or 43 per cent are shown 
as “due to mistake of law or fact or de- 
clared non-cognizable”. 546 cases are 
shown as “otherwise disposed of', which 
is not intelligible. Of the 1116 police true 
cases, in 509 or 45 per cent, there was 
conviction and 607 cases or 55 per cent 
could not be detected. The 893 cases 
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returned as due to mistake of law, &c., 
were evirlcntly cases of simple hurt under 
section 323 I.P.C. In cases of hurt, the 
injured preson ^cncrall.y appears at the 
thana find the police officer n*ceiving the 
complaint can very well understand whe- 
ther he should take cognizance or not, 
and therefore it does not seem creditable 
to the police to report so many cases as 
non-cognizablc, after the process of in- 
vestigation only. In hurt cases, the culprits 
and witnesses being generally known, 
the high percentage of non-detection of 
true cases .is unintelligible. Hurt cases 
hardly require local enquiry. Then once 
police enquiry and next a trial before the 
magistrate involves great hardship to the 
parties and their witnesses and great 
delay in the final disposal of the cases. 
Then, again, when the police reports a 
case as non-cognizable, the magistrate 
passes an order to that effect, find if the 
aggrieved person sflll thinks of redress, 
he has to begin anew with a petition of 
complaint before the magistrate and his 
troubles begin afresh ; and when he is not 
satisfied with a police report otherwise 
unfavourable to him, i.e., when the police 
reports a case as false or as due to mistake 
ot law or fact and does not send up the 
accused, he has to move the magistrate 
and prove his case before him if he still 
persists in thinking of redress. The result is 
that in most of such cases, the complainant 
curses the system of administration and 
also his own lot, and remains silent. Under 
the existing law people are net bound 
to report these cases to the authotities. 
An injured man may or may not complain 
at all, and when he has comx)laincd he may 
compound the case/ It appears that a good 
number of these cases go directly to the 
magistrate, the magistrate’s true cases be- 
ing 938 against 1116 police true cases, and 
so there is no harm if the cases now report- 
ed to the police went up to the magistrate 
directly. Then, the nature of the hurt cases 
is such and the connected sections of the 
penal code are so capable of different appli- 
cations, that if a police officer is dishonestly 
inclined, he can turn what is really a hurt 
case into one of simple hurt and vice versa^ 
whatever the final result before the magis- 
trate may be, and considering the features 
furnished by the above figures, the public 
cannot be blamed, if they happen to 
d^ubt the honesty of the police in connect 
tion with hurt cases. Howev^, the ag- 


grieved person in exceptional cases might 
seek the help of the proposed village 
panchayat who might at once send infor- 
mation to the magistrate and then hold 
an enquiry and submit a final report, and 
for the present this might be done by the 
existing chaukidari union panchayat. ' 
This proposal will give great relief to the 
people and also some relief to the police 
and will further save the latter from the 
temptation offered by these cases and from 
suspicion of misconduct. 

6. Serial 38 (criminal or house trespass). 
These cases mostly come under section 
44*7 I.P.C. 1459 cases were reported. 936 
cases are shown as true and 381 or 42 
percent cases resulted iu conviction and 
555 or 58 per cent could not be detected. 
263 cases arc shown as “disposed of other- 
wise”. In these cases the culprits are 
known and no local enquiry is generally 
necessary. The magistrate’s true cases 
were 4,693 or 83 per cent of the total true 
cases, and the number of cases reported 
to the magistrate must have been larger. 
People are not bound to report these cases 
to the authorities and these arc also 
compoundablc. Thus all these cases ought 
•‘to go to the magistrate directly. Thij. '' 
magistrate may in particular cases order 
a local enquiry by any person and for 
particular reasons, cases the proposed 
village panchayat’, may take up particularly, 
and after the enquiry report the result in 
the usual way to the magistrate, the 
present chaukidari union panchciyfit doing 
the work now. The pancliayc'it being near 
at hand, they arc the best persons to take 
prompt steps, where this is necessary. 

7. Serial 9 (rioting and unlawful assem- 
bly) shows 14J4S cases reported. 1270 
cases were investigated. 550 cases arc 
shown as “due to mistake of law or fact 
or declared n on-cognizable” which is 
unintelligible : as from their nature these 
cases ought to be cither true or false. G47 
cases arc shown as true, there being convic- 
tion in 433 cases, and 214 cases remaining 
undetected, which is also not intelligible. 
Magistrate’s true cases were 440 or 43 per 
cent of the entire true cases. These arc 
cases in which prompt steps are needed for 
prevention or detection, and these are also 
cases in which, under existing conditions, 
it is easy to mix up innocent persons with 
the guilty and this is done in a good many 
cases, and it is impossible for the poliw, 
even if honestly inclined, and also for the 
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magistrate, however intelligent and 
capable he may be, to separate the one 
from the other. Then the police being 
generally at a distance from the scene of 
the occurrence is not in a position to take 
preventive measures in time. For all these 
reasons, the proposed village panchayat is 
the best agency for the work. They arc in 
a position to know timely any likelihood 
of a breach of the peace and to prevent it, 
and when a rioting has already taken 
place, they are the best persons to find out 
the real offenders, as it is useless to 
implicate wrong persons before them ; and 
in due course they will send up the case to 
the magistrate. This will be some relief to 
the police and will better fulfil the object 
of the law. 

8. Serial 11 (murder) shows 509 cases 
reported. 38 cases are shown as “due to 
mistake of law or fact, &c.“ 439 cases 
are shown as true. There was conviction 
in 68 cases or 16 per cent. 372 cases could 
not be detected. 23 cases are shown as 
disposed of otherwise, which is not 
intelligible. 

9. Serial 12 (attempt at murder) shows 
47 cases reported. 30 cases arc shown as 
true ; and 10 cases only ended in 
>)conviction, 

10. Serial 13 (culpable homicide) shows 
294 cases reported. 59 cases arc shown 
as due to mistake of law, &c. 210 cases 
arc shown as true and in 103 cases there 
was conviction and 107 cases remained 
undetected. 

11. Serial 21 (kidnapping) shows 32G 
cases reported. 146 cases are shown as 
due to mistake of law, &c. 151 cases are 
returned as true. There was conviction in 
58 cases or 38 yjcr cent., and in 93 cases or 
62 per cent, there was no detection. 

12. Serial 25 (dakaiti) shows 592 
cases reported. 544 cases are shown as 
true. There was conviction in 83 cases or 
15 per cent., and 461 cases or 85 per cent, 
could not be detected. 

13. Serial 26 (robbery) shows 471 
cases reported. 94 cases or 20 per cent, arc 
shown as due to mistake of law, &c. 325 
eases are shown as true. 74* cases or 23 
per cent, ended in conviction and 251 
cases or 77 per cent, could not be detected. 

14. Serial 27 (serious mischief) shows 
886 -gases reported. 756 cases are shown 
as true. There was conviction in 24 cases 
only and 732 cases or 97 per cent, went 
undetected. 


15. Serial 28 (mischief by killing &c., 
animals) shows 655 cases reported. 109 
cases are shown as due to mistake of law 
&c. 527 cases were true. There was 
conviction in 109 cases, while 418 cases or 
79 per cent, could not be detected. 

16. Thus, non-dctection of serious 
offences under the principal heads was as 
follows : — 


Offence 

True cases 

Percentage of 

Murder 

439 

nondetection. 

84 

Attempt at murder 

30 

66 

Culpable homicide 

210 

50 

(rrievous hurt & hurt. 

l.llG 

55 

Kidnapping 

151 

62 

Dakaiti 

.544 

85 

Robbery 

325 

77 

Serious Mischief 

756 

97 

Mischief by killing 
&c. animals 

527 

79 


17. Excluding nuisance cases under 
section 34 of Act V of 1861, which as 
noted above, require no investigation, 
true police cases under all serials and 
convictions therein were as follows for five 
years 

Year True cases Cases convicted Percentage of convic- 



(column 14) 

(column 11) 

tioiis to true cases. 

1916 

76,955 

13,733 

18 

1915 

76,218 

14,289 

19 

1914 

60,853 

12,123 

19 

1913 

61,067 

13,010 

21 

1912 

57,766 

9,971 

17 


18. Statement G of the Police Reports 
for live 3rears shows the following percen- 
tage of detected to true cases of serious 
nature. 


1916 

16-6 

1915 

15*3 

1914 

19-9 

1913 

2()T 

1912 

20-2 


19. Statement C of the Police Reports 
for five years shows value of property 
stolen and recovered as follows 

Year Value of Value of Percentaj?e of value of 
property property property recovered to 
•stolen. recovered value of property stolen 


Ks. Ks. Ks. 

iDir. 2,02 , oTs or, 

lOlfi :U),21,r)l5 2, 03, 23*1, S7 

10 U 27.12,211 2.75,632 1005 

1013 2 Mi3,01O 2,37.001 0 r, 

.‘^7 V{>0 lU'tt 


And in 1904 just before the Police strength 
began to increase on the rceoinmeiidation 
of the police commission, the percentage 
of recovery was Rs. 13‘1. 

20, ‘ The costs' of the civil police as 
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shown in statement D of the Police Reports 
for five years is as follows ; 

Rs. 

1916 02,62,793 

1915 86,09,769 

lOll .S2,2S,634 

1913 74.,76.456 

1912 66,04,552 

Thus the cost is increasing every year 
by lakhs. 

21. According to statement D, the 
following police stafi was entertained in 
1916. 

Superior staff 

Scale of pay Approximate annual 
(Vide civil list } cost of salaries 
Rs. Rs. 

1. Inspector General and Dy. » 

Inspector General 0 1500\o 3000 133,200 

2. Superintendent 42 700 to 1200 428,400 

3. Asstt. Do. 48 300 to 500 238,800 

JMi 800,400 

4 . Dy. Supdt. 23 250 to 500 100,200 

000,000 

Subordinate staff 

1. Inspector 240 

2. Sub-Inspector 1599 

3. Sergeant 43 Figures not 

4 Head constable 2,283 available* 

6. Constable 16,900 


21,074 

22. On the whole, statement A, Part I, 
shows very bad police work so far as 
detection of crime is concerned ; and this 
not only for 1916 but this statement A 
for several preceding years also shows 
similar features. Statement G of the 
Police Report (figures reproduced ii) 
paragraph 18) and the tabic in paragraph 

16 shows very bad percentage of detection 
of serious offences. The table in paragraph 

17 shows very low percentage of convic- 
tions to total true cases. Statement C 
shows very bad work in connection with 
recovery of stolen property. The table in 
paragraph 20 shows the enormous cost * of 
the police and the cost is gradually swell- 
ing by lakhs every year. The table in 
paragraph 21 shows the entertainment 
of a large police establishment, both 
European and Indian. The police strength 
and police stations have been on the 
increase .and this apparently not with 
reference to the amount of crime to be 
detected, but with reference to the area 
of the Districts, as if the whole population 
were so many criminals always addicted 
to commission of offences of all kinds, 


though in fact there is little crime in 
proportion to the population. Burglary 
and theft cases being excluded, the penal 
code true police cases were only 9,339. 

23. The present police department was 
created by Act Y of 1861, and the object 
was, as the preamble shows, to make 
tho police “an efficient instrument for 
the prevention and detection of crime.” 
Before the police act came into force, the 
police work used to be done by the Indian 
darogas directly under the district officer. 
There is now no means for comparing 
their work with the work of the new 
police, and so it is impossible to say 
whether the old police was better or the 
new police is better, but there is the fact 
that the present day police work is most 
unsatisfactory, inspite of the police act 
and of the large police establishment, 
which has been gradually incrcaised to the 
present point and of the consequent 
enormous expenditure of mone 3 ^ 

24, The most unsatisfactory features 
of the police work may, at first sight, 
be ascribed to the so-called inefficiency of 
the poor subordinate police, but their 
work is supervised by highly paid superior 
European officers arid Indian deput 3 r 
superintendents, and this rectifies the efieef' 
of the shortcomings, if any, of the subordi- 
nate police. In fact, among the sub- 
ordinate police, there arc a good many able 
officers, best fitted to do investigation 
work independently of supervision by and 
instructions from the officers of the superior 
staff. The European officers do not know 
the vernacular and the manners and 
customs of the people and if some of them 
may know the vernacular, their knowledge 
is too limited for purposes of investi- 
gation work and so they cannot make 
good investigation officers. Tliose who 
cannot themselves make good investi- 
gation officers are certainly not fit to guide 
and supervise investigation work done by 
others. Wc find that when a European 
officer goes out in connection with a case, 
he has invariably with him the deputy 
superintendent, the inspector and the sub- 
inspector or some of them, in order to help 
him. Instructions from European officers in 
investigation work cannot be helpful to the 
native officer actually employed on investi- 
gation and such supervision and instruc- 
tions rather often hamper the work. The 
police staff, both European and Indian, 
might be increased to any extent and yet 
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under existing conditions, matters would 
remain the same as now. It is shown above 
that the time spent in the investigation 
of burglary and theft cases, which are 83 
per cent of* the total oflenccs, is rather so 
much waste ; and that in hurt cases, the 
police is not a very useful agenev-, nor in 
respect to criminal trespass and " cases of 
rioting and unlawful assembly, and this 
for reasons for which they are not respon- 
sible. Thus, the police .fail not only in 
the above cases, but also in cases of more 
serious nature for want of time. In fact, 
it is not the police but the present system 
under which they have to work which is 
responsible for the bad work shown by 
police statistics. 

25. There must be a change in the 
system, and the people througli the Yillr4,gc 
panchayet must have a participation in 
the police work. If under section 17 of 
the police Act V of 1S61, villagers could 
be appointed police officers and given 
police powers, there is no reason why the 
village panchayat should not be revived and 
given police powers. If this is done, the 
police and the panchayat will have con- 
current jurisdiction, the latter acting in 
subordination to the district officer. The 
panchayat as a body will take up all cases 
arising within their circle and cases where 
they fail and some cases for other special 


reasons will be sent to the police. In this 
way the police will be relieved of much 
of their present useless work and will be 
in a position to show l)rilliant results 
in important cases and other cases which 
may go to them, the investigation work 
being done by native .agency, and the 
officers being all “self-contained** men, able 
to rely on tlieir own personal resources for 
success. Thus, the police work will be 
divided between paid agency and unpaid 
agency and the system will give a right 
sort of village administration, so tir as the 
])olice work is concerned, and this work 
coming in contact with the daily life of the 
people, the system will be popular. 

2(i. Until tlic formation of the village 
panchayat much help may be had from the 
existing cliaukidari union panchayat, if 
burglary and theft cases are reported to 
them, instead of to the police and the work 
is done on .the lines suggested above. 

27. This arrangement will make* 
possible a large reduction in the present 
police staff and in the police cost, and will 
enable the authorities to allow sufficiently 
attractive pay to the investigating officers, 
who should be posted at selected central 
places in the district, and thus it will be 
possible to reduce the number of police 
stations instead of increasing them as now. 


CO-OPERATiVE HOUSING IN BOMBAY 


A n aspect of the co-operative movement 
generally unknown to people outside 
Bombay is the important part it 
seems destined to play in the solution of 
the bousing problem. The conditions of 
modern civilization have made it necessary 
for people in villages to migrate from 
their native places and to crowd together 
in cities. In Bombay especially the pro- 
blem is most pressing and has been ren- 
dered all the more so by the activities of 
the Improvement Tnist which while de- 
stroying old slums has done nothing to 
build up new dwellings and has. thus in- 
creased the density of the population. As 
the Hon’ble Mr. Orr, the President of 
the Improvement Trust, himself told the 


members of the Bombay Co-operative 
Housing .\ssociation, “the average density 
of tlie population ot the whole of London 
is 6J; to the acre. Modern economists con- 
sider this very heavy and would like to 
reduce it to 42. They would no doubt 
like to do the same with Bombay where 
the average density of the population (67 
to the acre) is slightly greater than that of 
London. They would be horrified to hear 
that there is in the heart of Bombay an 
area of 994 acres with a population of 391 
to the acre.** Co-operation has come in 
to help iu the solution of the problem, 
thus forming an illustration of what Rao 
Bahadur S. S. TaJmaki remarked in the 
course of an article to the Social Service 
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Quarterly. “A rich man can undertake any 
enterprise for his benefit with his own 
I'esources. But the poor who individually 
lack such resources need not yet despair. 
Where one man cannot lift a load, several 
can by joint efiort. That combination is 
strength was known to the world long 
before yEsop explained the principle by the 
parable of the bundle of sticks. Co-opera- 
tors have attempted to apply it to econo- 
mic purposes. In co-operation a number 
of individuals of small means put together 
their resources for some mutual economic 
advantage, carrying on the management 
by common consent and sharing the 
benefit in an equitable manner.” 

Setting aside for the time the more 
important question of the housing of the 
proletariat, let us see what two or three 
co-operative bodies are doing for the 
solution of this question so far as it 
affects the middle classes. 

The Act of 1912 opened the way for 
other forms of co-operation than that 
represented by the Credit Society. Only 
three Co-operative Housing Societies have 
been formed in Bombay in these five years 
and ‘only one is in full working order. 
The first of these Societies is the Mangalo- 
rian Garden Homes Societ}^ the object 
of which is to purchase land near Bombay 
and to parcel it out into plots, the mem- 
bers building houses individually at their 
own expense. 

The second and perhaps the most 
ambitious of these Societies is thfe Bombay 
Catholic Co-partnership Housing Society. 
About a year ago a few Roman Catholic 
' gentlemen purchased some land at Santa 
Cruz, a suburb of Bombay and oflered to 
sell it at cost price to a Co-operative 
Society if one could be formed in four 
months. Near this land there was also 
plenty of other land—Municipal, Govern- 
ment and private— likely to be secured for 
the Society. So a Society was formed 
and was registered on March 31st, 1917. 
Government readily promised to make 
over to the Society halt of their land in 
the vicinity measuring about 5V^ acres. 

“The first section of the scheme which 
has now been put in hand embraced an 
area of about 17 acres and is intended to 
include 40 upper-storied cottages, each 
housing two families, a church, school, 
co-operative store, Common Hall for the 
tenants with a central garden and tennis 
courts, dispensary, dairy and poultry farms. 


while land has been reserved for a post 
olllcc and other public purposes.” 

In November last the Society comipenced 
six cottages inspite of the abnormal itlcrease 
in the cost of building materials. It is pro- 
posed to complete these about the month 
of May, 1918. The Society is also step by 
step taking in hand the construction of 
other cottages, the school and the other 
buildings mentioned above. In this way 
it proposes to construct for the use of 
its members spacious cottages on payment 
of a monthly rent varying from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 34, “inclusive of all taxes, the use 
of the compound and the benefit of the 
amenities provided by the Society.” 

“The Society is planned on the tenant 
co-partnership system. But to satisfy 
those who desire to possess houses of their 
own, it is prepared to let plots of land, 
fully laid out and connected for water, 
drainage, &c., on lcas 2 for 999 years on 
terms which ensure bona fide building 
and not speculation. The principal fea- 
tures of this plan arc that the land should 
be built upon within a minimum period, 
that houses should be according to plans 
approved by the Society and that they 
should be kept in repair and insured. The ^ 
Society itsclt undertakes to build cottage^ 
for lessees at cost price, to keep them in 
repair and to rebuild them at the end of 
their life on payment of a trifling contri- 
bution for repairs and sinking fund. The 
owner is at liberty *to sell and keep the 
profits for himself after five years, but may 
only sell to a Roman Catholic. On the other 
hand, in the event of his not finding a 
buyer, the Society guarantees to purchase 
the cottage at cost price after ten years. 

The third Society, alluded to above as 
the only one in full working order, is the 
earliest Housing Society and is known as 
the Bombay SarUswat Housing Co opera- 
tive Society. The success of this Society is 
mainly due to the ability and earQestness 
of Kao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki. The 
capital of this Society is Rs. 1,33,201. 

It has leased neighbouring plots from the 
ImproYcnt Trust on whidi it has built 
five three-storied houses giving accommo- 
dation to 42 families on separate tene- 
ments. During the last official year the 
Society built two more three-storied 
houses at a cost of Rs. 72,000, to accom- 
modate 24 families at rqnts varying from 
Rs. 21 to Rs. 28 per suite. 

The propagandist work of “The 
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Bombay Co-operative . Housing Associa- 
tion” requires special mention. Last year 
working under the presidency of the 
Hon’ble Sir P. D. Pattani greatly helped 
by the Hoh’ble Mr. Orr, it arranged about 
11 meetings at which addresses on co- 
operative housing and allied subjects were 
delivered by such authorities on the sub- 
ject as Mr. Mirams, Kao Bahadur Talniaki, 
‘Mr. Bwbank and Mr. Orr himself. Only 
recently it organised a lecture by Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersay. It is also helping 
energetically the movement by such means 
as drafting special representations tp 
Government on the question of State Aid 
for housing and by examining the schemes' 
of co-operative housing societies and get- 
ting them approved by the Registrar. 


All this no doubt is only a beginning 
and is insignificant compared with the 
vastness of the problem. Yet, the move- 
ment is bound to spread and in the direc- 
tion of its work seems to lie the solution of 
the housing question. The (|uestion is 
important not only from the economic 
but also from the sanitaly and the social 
point of view ; one cannot expect good 
citizens to evolve from insufiicient and 
insanitary dwellings. In the advance- 
ment of the co-operative movement on 
proper lines lies the solution of many of 
the.problcms forced upon us by modern 
industrialism and the present condition of 
society and it behoves every educated man 
to study the movement closely. 

K. S. Abiiyankar. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



r. POMTICAE Reconsiruction in India : hy 
Dt*, T, M, Nair, jLidnis : Ttte Justice Priiitiii/if 
]Vorl!s, j. Position of the Native States in the 
Empire : The Kaniai.ik Office^ Bangalore City, j. 
India s Case : by Jogmi Chatterji, Hastings 
Street^ Calcutta. 

Dr. Nair criticises the menioraiidum of the 
"nineteen” and considers it an inipracticahle .scheme. 
He (juotc^ lar<^cly from Lord Isliiif^toirs Oxford 
speech in which he warns Indian reformers against 
extreme measures, and points to the anarchy in 
Russia as an ohjcci lesson. Personally we think 
that the Russian pro de could not have pot rid of 
Tsardoiii if they had f)referred ^^radual and moderate 
steps' as advoc'ted by Lord Islington and also 
that the state of things in Russia has been very 
much misrepresented by interested parties. When 
the war is over, we are confulent that it will be 
found that in acting as she has done, Russia has 
been actuated by generous humanitarian motives, 
and also in the best interests of her own people. 
As to the reforms suggested i>y Dr. Nair, if they do 
not amount to a grant of immediate Home Rule, 
to which Dr. Nair objects, they are at least a very 
substantial advance in that direction, and we have 
little fault to find with his scheme. The memo- 
randum of the 'nineteen' has done the best possible 
service to the country by focussing attention on 
what is immediately practicable and necessary, and 
Hr. Nair’s scheme, as well all other schemes now 
being formulated, must have derived considerable 
assistance * from it. The Bangalore pamphlet is 
drawn up in the shape of a memorial to Mr. 
Montagu, who, by the way, is staying longer in India 
in bureaucratic surroundings than may be good for 


his liberal principles. Mr. Chatterji puts India's case 
very strongly in terse and well-reaSoned language, 
and his ably written pamphlet amply repays perusal. 

4. Static Edl’Cation in America : by Fritz 
Kunz , late Principal , Anamiii ColltgCt Colombo . 

This is a lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Ceylon Social Service League. There is a prefa- 
tory note by Sir P. Arunachalam, Kt., m.a. (Cantab), 
Chairman of the League. The preface is as deserving 
of study as the lecture itself. The illiteracy in Ceylon 
is ten times as great as that in America with a popu- 
lation twenty-four times smaller. Every word of the 
preface applies, inutatis mutandis, to India. The 
objections raised by the Ceylon Government to mass 
education have been ably disposed of by Principal 
Kunz. The pamphlet is neatly printed and deserves 
to be widely circulated in India. 

5. Reforms in India : by 5. K . Lahiri Naba ^ 
Siu man . 

0. Tub Jury System in Maharashtra : Dlntlia 

( Bombay ) jgjj. 

This is a reprint of an ably written article in the 
Poona Sarvnjanik Sabha Quarterly, in which it has 
been proved hy authentic evidence that the Jury sys- 
tem is an indigenous institution inMaharashtra. 

7. The Pragtic vt. PamriFT Es of Efficiency : 
by H. N, Pherwani /.. MJi. Karachi, igiS. 

This nicely-printed and handsomely bound book of 
nearly 100 pages is an inspiring yadt mecum for those 
who want to live strenuous lives, and desire to 
accomplish the utmost they are capable of in the 
minimum of time. It contains some very useful 
maxims as to ho^ 16 utilise our talents to the best 
advantage and save wasted effort. The value ol time 
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and of a well-ordered life is so little understood in 
India, that the book may be strongly recommended 
to all our countrymen, whose happy-go-lucky 
methods and want of organisation in ordering 'their 
individual lives are responsible for our national in- 
efficiency. 

8. Essays and Lrctl'Rks : by Pramathmuith 
P. Sc. (F.ond.)^ Second Edition^ fQH' Neivmaii 

Co,, Calcnfia, Price Rs, j. 

This neatly printed book of over t\>jo hundred 
pages contains some of the speeches and magazine 
articles of Mr. P. N. Bose, delivered .and written bet- 
ween the years lSSO-1917. It is divided into two 
sections, industrial and sociological. In the indus- 
trial lectures, Mr. Bose contends against the views 
propounded by Mr. llavell and Dr. Cootnaraswaniy 
in favour of cottage industries. ‘The d.*iy of mere 
manual skill is gone by, and rest assured, will never 
return.* *A nation of half-starved clerks and coolies 
and cultivators will never make any sound pro- 
gress.... substantial progress there will be none until 
we are in a prisition to make railway’s and work 
mines and mills on a large scale.’ Everywhere Mr. 
Bose cries out against the evils of the caste system 
‘which has lain like an incubus on the Hindu social 
structure for so many centuries.’ and to it is due that 
‘divorce of intellect from art and manufacture’ which 
‘is to no small extent responsible for the ilcc.adencc of 
our industries.’ ‘Asiatics have no choice. They 
must march with the western progress or perish. 
Japan is the only country in the East which has 
clearly perceived this, and that has been her saving.* 
‘The Asiatics must either sulTer tlicm.selves to be ex- 
ploited and to be gradually reduced to a condition of 
extreme poverty, if not of national slavery, or adopt 
the industrial methods of the West with their con- 
comitant evils which, however, 1 am happy to say, 
are never likely to be so serious in the East as they 
are in the West.’ ‘The good old times have passed 
away. We may sigh tor them, but they will never 
return. We must move with the times, or perish.’ 
‘We wish to retain what we have gained from the 
West. That is false patriotism which would exalt 
and uphold whatever is national, irrespective of its 
merits, and deny and discard whatever is foreign.* 
In his kectorial address at the Bengal National Coun- 
cil in 1911 he said : “If it [the National Council] 
succeeds in carrying out its object of incorporating 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought, the 
best assimilable ideals of the West, and in harmon- 
ising even imperfectly the ancient ideals of spiritual 
culture and of plain living and high thinking with the 
modern ideal of material development, the ancient 
spirit of renunciation and othcr-woiidliiicss with the 
modern spirit of attacluiicnt and this-worldliiiess, it 
will have accomplished a very important work, n<jt 
only for India, but 1 venture to say for the whole 
world.’’ So far we are all agreed with Mr. Bose. 
But in 1915, after the war broke oht, he devclope(>a 
‘negative method’ of industrial development where 
he, while admitting that 'a higher standard of living 
is a necessary concomitant of advance in civilisation’, 
passes a wholesale condemnation against European 
luxuries, such as socks and stockings, refined sugar 
and the like, and urges us to accumulate the large 
capital necessary for industrial development by pre- 
venting it from being wasted in foreign ‘futilities, 
inutilities, or superfluities’, and by and by drifts into 
a position where it seems that industrialisation is, 
in his opinion, hardly desirable at all. This is the 
view, born of a patriotic despondency, which is con- 


tra4]cted by his own ^rlier and, in our opinion, 
sounder views. In social matters also, Mr. Bose, in 
his ‘Illusions of New India’ takes his stand deflnitcly 
with the reactionaries, and these views have been 
further developed in his pamphlet ‘Give the people 
bzick their own’ which we had occasion to review in a 
recent numl)er of this magazine. 

The second part of the book deals with the origin 
and history of the Caste System in India, and Hindr, * 
civilisatiou under Moslem rule. The lecture on Caste 
was delivered at Bristol in ISSO, but it still amply 
repay^s perusal, for is a masterly review of the 
systems from its inception down to its crystallisation 
in Mahonimedan times. The point which Mr. Bose 
essays to make and succeeds in making, is that caste 
has hardly ever had a hereditary professional basis. 
He also draws a luminous picture of the decay of the 
Hindu intellect and of Hindu civilisation in both these 
essays, and does not hesitate to give Mahoiiiedans 
due praise for their numerous good f-iualities. These 
essays reveal Mr. Bose as a profound scholar, having 
a thorough acquaintance with the manifold aspects 
of Hindu culture and of Indian history. Pew Indians 
can c({ual Mr. Bose in simplicity, gracefulness and 
frlicity of style and we heartily commend the book to 
tJie public. 

Q. 

Speficmes AND Writings of Sarojini Naidu: 
Published by Messrs. C, A. .\oicsan Co, of Madras. 
Pp, j fS. Price-- Rupee One, 

Messrs. Natesan & Co. have to be congratulated 
for the publication of this neatly printed volume con- 
taining a collection of thirty-nine speeches and 
writings from the felicitous pen of India’s gifted^ 
daughter in which matters social, educational, p(#y>-' 
tical and literary have all been dealt with in SarojiniS 
usual beautiful style. A nicely c.\ccuted picture of the 
authoress forms the frontispiece of the volume under 
notice. 

Spek.chics and Writings of Baiiu Surf.ndra 
Natii Hankkika : Published by Messrs. G, .'1. 
Natesan C-' Co, of Madras, * Pp. 7'//V ivith an 

appendix, an index and a portrait of the author. 
Price — Rupees Th ree. 

This well-bound and well-printed volume contain- 
ing n c(dlection oi thirty speeches .and writings of 
Bengal’s greatest orator is sure to be welcomed by 
Mr. Baiierjca's many admirers. 

Spi:Ec:ni<’.s and Writings of Sir Dinshaw 
Kdim.ji WaCHA : Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan 

Co. of Madras. Pp. 4 ij 6 + 4 ./ + iv ivith an appendix, 
an index and a portrait of the anthur. Price — Rupees 
Three. 

This is a collection of seventeen speeches and 
writings of Sir Dinshaw Edulji \^cha who has been 
a prominent public man of Bombay for a long time. 
Such books are necessary to all public workers fur 
reference and help as they arc the products of mature 
thinking and long experience. 

Sa 

Drug Manufacture, wh.vt it mkans— 

*J. C. Ghosh, B.Sc, (Manchester), F. C, S,, Phar- 
maceutial Chemist, Government Medical Stores 
Department. Pp. yo, igi8. Madras, Price 4 as. 

In this pamphlet the author very briefly outlines 
the principles of Drug Manufacture, or “Manu- 
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facturing Pharniacy, ' describing tlie mttniifaetiire 
of tinctures, pills, tablets, .and jlisiufccLants. Accord- 
ing to the author, here there is *'aiuple room for the 
development of valuable industries which could well 
be taken up. by educated Indians supported by 
capitalists.” The author concludes by saying that 
“in all technical subjects there should be close co- 
opration between universities and factories by 
*£flowing University teachers to do factory work and 
the factory chemists to take up university teaching.” 

P. C. ClIATTOI»AUlIYAY, M A , F C.S. 

Manual of a Mystic, hkim: a Tk ansf.xjion 

I ROAJ THKPaLI AIID.S1NIIALK.sk XVOkK KN Tl I LKD TllK 
VOGAVACMARA’S M \NUA 1 .. by K L. ll'ooikvttn/, M.A. 
(CaitfabJ, Priucipal of Alahiinlit /itMliisl Coile^^i’^ 
Ciylon^ Kdihui 'with Inlnuiuriory b'ssoy^ by Min. 
I\bys Davids. f.nndnn, I*vblished joy the Pali Te.\t 
Socte/y by Jlumphrey Alit/ord, ()\foyd U niversity Pecss 
WtjyehfliisPt Ante// Con/er, P. (\ Pp. .\.v// 1-/59. 

Twenty-two years ago (ISOG) Prof. Rh vs Davids 
edited in the series of the Pali Text Suciety a book 
entitled the ‘Yogavacharri’s Manual of Indian Mysti- 
cism as Practised by iluddhists.' The manuscript, 
the discovery of which is to be credited to the Aiia- 
garika il. Dbarmapala and from which that edition 
was prepared, nowhere bore the actual name of the 
work, and so the Editor hiniself chose the above 
name considering its contents. The original is in 
Pali and Sinhalese, the descriptive passages being in 
the latter. The book belongs to the eighteenth 
century and deals with the means and methods of 
Jhntms and Samadlm as then practised by the 
Ihiddhiat YogavneharnH or Yogis in Ceylon. The” term, 
\M’iigavncliara, found several times in tlie book, literally 
m'£ins ‘one who goes down to (the bottom of) Yoga,’ 
/.e., one wh>^’ deeply practises Yoga. Now tlie word 
‘Yoga’, as the contents of the work shows, can 
safely, vve think, be taken in the sense conveyed by it 
as regards the various practices prescribed in the 
Yoga-shastras or the Yoga system expounded by 
Pataiijali and his followers— altluiugh there are in the 
former many peculiar Jhnwm or Sumadhh which are 
not to be found in the latter. The w ork in (juestiou 
evidently show's liiat the Huddhist system of Yoga 
though essentially identical with the Pralimanical 
one, was devehjped difleretitly to a considerable 
<iegree. The didiculty of the subject dealt with in 
tlie book has indeed been removed to some e.xtent 
by Mr. Woodward's translation under notice as well 
as by the introduction by Prof. Rhys Davids to his 
edition of the text. 

On p. 9(3, note, the name should be corrected as 
Mr. Raiiindranath Tagore instead of Kajcndraiiath 
Tagore, as printed. liniUtna or Hnxbmun should also 
be read on the following liiic and not Prnitina as 
printed. 

VlDIirSHFKlIAKA niI.\TTACH.\KV.\. 

Pali. 

Simon HrWAVITaRNB IjKQITKST. Bhadantacariya 
Dhammapala Thera's Paramnttha Pipatii or the Com- 
vientary of the Pefavafthn of the Kh add aha Nikayoy 
^ottapitaka. Edited by Siri Dhatnmarama Tissa 
^iiyaka Thera, Vidyabandhu Parivetia, I\irimcfiya/ia, 
find Mapalagama Chandajoti Thera, Assistant to the 
t rind pal of the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo, 
finally revised by Mahagoda Siri Naniasara Thera, 
yfPitaka-'wagisvjaracharya, etc,. Principal, Vidyo- 
daya Oriental CollegCt Colombo, Published by the 
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Traafees Dr. Charles Alwis licnutvitarnc, and Srinaih 
Kumardas .Utwncsingha, Esq. The Tripifaka Publica- 
tion Press, Sarnswnti Ilafl, Pet hah, Colombo (Ceylon), 
B.E, 24 fjr by C.E. Jf)ry, Pp. 25 /. 

The late Air. Simon Alexander Ilewavitarne was 
the third son of Mudaliyar Don Carolhs Uewavitarne 
Wijayagoonaratna and a younger brother of the 
Aiiagarika II. Dharmapala. In 1015 when a riot 
broke out at Kandy between the Mahomedans and 
the lluddhists he was unfortunately charged with 
treason and looting of a shop and found guilty 
and condemned to penal servitude for life. He was, 
however, to have been released v.’hen he died at the 
Civil Hospital, Jafhia, at the 40th year of his age. 
His moral greatness and keen adherence to the Hud- 
dhist faitli are evident from a bi(|uc*st left by him by a 
will executed in 1919 making provision for printing 
the Pali Texts of ihe Attluikaihas, i.e., cornixentaries 
and bringing out a neat edition (jf the Tripitaka. It 
is to be much regretted that he could not live to 
see his noble scheme worked out. The duty of carrying 
out the wf)rk now rests i>n his brother. Dr. C. A. 
Uewavitarne, am! we are leally glad to see, judging 
from the first publication betore us, that it has been 
taken up bv nn able hand. We learn from the 
Publisher’s Note that eightetfn AtthnkathnH and the 
Visnddhimnggn of Eiuidhaghosa have been under- 
taken and the printing of some of them has 
advanced. 

in preparing the edition of the book under review, 
which is in Singhalese character, four MSS. in Ceylon 
and one proceured from Burma and the printed edi- 
tion by Prof. U. Ilnrdy (1894) in the series of the 
Pali Text Society, have been used. So far ns we 
have examined it, preferable readings have been put 
in the body of the text, the other variants being given 
as iVmtnotes. The printing is accurate and the get- 
up excellent, 

Pvtnvnithu forms a part of this Khaddnkatiikaya 
in SuLtiipiiakn and us its name implies it contains a 
number of gat/m.s believed as sayings of departed 
souls. Its Atthakatha explains tile text narrating 
storie.s a.s tu it.*; c»rigin, i.c., who where and under 
what circumstances said it. These stories like those 
of tlie Jaiakas are of great importance in various 
respects. 

Yl U n LSII KK II A K A BlI ATTAC tl A K Y A, 

Sanskrit. 

Gai-kxyad’s Okii;.\tal Siinius— lidited under the 
supervision of tl»c Curator ol the Slate Libraries, 
Maroda, and Piiljlishcd under the .authority of the 
(iovernmciiL of His Highne.ss the Maharaja Oaekwad 
ofbnroda. Wurks in tliis series can be had at the 
Central Library, Uaroda. 

We li.'id occasion to review the first two volumes 
of this scries and now we have received three other 
volumes and are glad to notice them below. 

No. III. 

Tarkasangr xhx Anandajnana, Edited with 
[ntrodaction by T, M, Tripathi, B,A, Pp. ,r.v// 

/6 + S. Price-^Rs, 2, 

This work should not be confounded with the one 
under the same name by Annambbatta. Here the 
author, Anandajnnna, who has been idenliGed by the 
learned editor in his very iiiformimr Introduction with 
Aiiaiidagiri, the well-known commentator of some of 
the works of Sankaracharya, has critically examined 
and systematically refuted the system of Vaiseshika 
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philosophy, anil incidentally Naiyayika philosophy, 
too, in order to establish the principle of advaita, 
*non-duality,’ of Parainatinan, other thin/irs beiu;' 
mere appearance or manifestation of ajnaaa, *ijvnor- 
ance’ (p. 141). And it has been effected exactly in 
the same way as has been adopted in the K band ana- 
Khanda’Khadya by Sriharsha, who, to achieve the 
same object has thorou;;hh' and mercilessly refut- 
ed the system of Naiyayikas. l^ovcrs of Advaita 
philosophy should read these two works. But it 
requires a considerable amount of knowledge in 
Hindu logic to understand it. 

No. IV. 

Partiiaparakramv VVAYOfiA, of Paramfim 
Vraldadau adeva^ Kdifcd hy Chinuti I). Dalnl, M.A, 
'^o, l*n'cc—As. (), 

The Prahlfidanuileva was a royal prince of 
medieval Oiijrat. Uis present work, Pnrihaparn- 
krutna, i.e., the Heroism of l*arthu (Arjuna) is a little 
drama pf a single act styled Vynyoji^/i according to 
the Sanskrit rhetoricians, the siibject-iiiatter being 
the recovering of the cows In*^ Partlia with the prince 
IJttara from the Kauravas as described in the Virata- 
parvan of Mahabharata. There is nothing commend- 
able in it. The poet’s diction is not good, nor are 
the words he uses wcll-chosen. For instance, we may 

quote, (p. :i) ‘a house’, (P- 7) Tight,* 

"^ean Drona, ^VT(p. = 

infhfT *a mountain’, etc. There are also grammatic- 
al inaccuracies as, (p. 13) for 

(P‘ 7) for The fourth line of the 

verse 17 begins with the word but it should not 

be so. The second line o? the verse 32 docs not appear 
to give the correct reading as regards the word 

which gives no sense, the reading 

may be suggested here. In the same line 

*9 a faulty reading, or if it is actually the 

original one, the poet himself has committed a mis- 
take here using it in the sense of qjiff 
in this case cannot be made. The editor seems 

not to have carefully examined the readings of the 
text. In the Prakrit.! passage in page G (Uttara’s 
.speech) we expect here to have at least if not 
‘mother,’ but in noway as printed, which 
means in Prakrita ‘mango’ ; and so if not 

not as in print. Thus the readings 

of the MSS. on which the present edition is based arc 
not all reliable, or it may be the shortcoming of the 
poet himself. 

No. V. 

Rasiitraudhavamka Mahakavya ok Rudra- 
KAVI, Edited by Embar Krishnamacharya, Adhyaksha^ 

' Sanskrita Pathnsala^ Vaital,. with an Introduction by 
C. D, Dalai, M.A. Pp, xxiv\^iiS-\‘S^ Price— Re, J~i2, 

This is a historical poem containing the history of 
the Bagulas of Mayuragiri (Mulher) from the origin- 
ator of the dynasty, Rashtraudha (Rathod), king of 


Kauouj to the reign of Narayana Shah, ruler of 
Mayuragiri and the patron of the author. It was 
composed under the order of this Narayana Shah in 
1596 A. D. It is divided into twenty cantos and 
follows the general rules laid down regarding a 
Mahakavya. As regards the merit of the book it will 
suincc to say, that we, with our friends, in one sitting 
read a number of cantos and yet did not feel tired 
nor wished to stop there. '' 

The title of the book appears to be Rasbtrodha 
and not Rasbtrandha 

VmilUSHRKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 

Gujarati. 

IV lit ten by Bhikxhu Akhandanand^ printed at the 
Diamond yiibilec Printiny^ PresSf Ahmcdabad^ 
Cloth bound, pp, Price— As. 8. (rtjrS). 

This book embodies the progressive record of the 
\i'ork done by the Society for the Bricourageiucnt of 
Cheap Literatures in l^ujarati. it is called the “Ori- 
gin, I’resent State and Future of the Society.'* The 
Society owes its existence and progress to' the energy 
of a single man, Bhikshu Akhaiidanand. The volume 
is not a mere record of figures and financial assist- 
ance. It is an interesting history of a literary 
institution which has now widely become known all 
over Gujarat and outside where (rujaratis congregate. 
It shows the difficulties which the Bhikshu had to 
surmount in the beginning and it sketches a pro- 
gramme of further utility in the future. The foresight, 
and the single-minded devotion of one man has 
riccomplislied a most welcome feat and we trust that/ 
the work so well begun would continue in the same 
admirable way. 

SWAHGA XI Samagri 

gWif) by Rana Dolatsingh Sisodia^ printed at the 
jiiamond Jubilee Printing Press ^ Ahniedabad, 
Cloth bounds pp, 55 and So. Price— As. 8, f/9/;). 

It is a translation of James Allen’s A.s a Man 
Thinketh. There is a very well written biograph}: of 
James Allen. We wonder whether there is room in 
Gujarati for two translations of this book. 

SwADKSii (JiTA.MRiT collected by 

Kantilal Am ulakhrau printed at the Bhagyodaya 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Pp. 76. Paper Cov<r. 
Price -As. ./. (njr8)^ 

It is a collection of verse^ poems and songs in 
(jiijarati concerned with patriotism, and devotion to 
one’s province and love for it Some well known and 
sonic obscure lines find a place in it, but on the whole 
it is a collection well worth keeping in une*s library. 

K. M.J. 

We have received three Reports, (1) of the Second 
Gujarati Kclavani Parishad held at Broach, (2) of the 
Dadabhai Naoroji Library and Free Reading Room at 
Ahmedabad, (3) of the Saiuast Gujarat Paisa Fund of 
Ahmedabad. We do not review such reports ; and in 
future they should not be sent to us. 

Hindi. 

SwARAjYA Ki JOGYATA, by Mr, Nandkishore 
Dwivedi, B,A,^ and published hy the Hindi- 
Gaurav- Grant hffiala OJJice, Hirabaght Girgaon, 
Bombay, Crown 8 vo, pp, 212, Price — Re, 1-4-0, 
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This is a full Hindi translation of "Towards Home 
Kule/’ The book must be considered as a f^rand 
production^ and should have very wide circulation. 
The rendering is good. However, in some places there 
arc defects of too literal and hasty translation. As 
for instance, '"yah chandraina kai liyai anurodh hai** 
on p. 142. This we would not call a good transla- 
tion. We would rather have the sense of a passage, 

literal idiomatic rendering cannot be done by a 
particular writer. In other respects, the book is 
certainly excellent and will be very opportune. The 
get-up leaves nothing to be desired and the enterpris- 
ing publishers are certainly to he congratulated on 
the immense good they are doing to tlie cause of the 
Hindi literature by means of the many popular pub- 
lications issued by them. 

Kishoravastha h Bahii Gopal Xarayan Sen 
Singh, B.A,t and published by the Ganga Pustak'a- 
mala Office, j6 La Touche Road, Lucknow, 
Crown Svo, pp, Price as. S. 

Such books will be welcome in the hands of young 
men and they will find them very useful. Many 
people feci shy of pointing out certain truths to 
youngsters and children. But experience has shown 
that this is not always a good safeguard. The book 
under review is very nicely got-up and will be an ex- 
cellent manual for those entering into the "slippery 
paths of youth." We repeat that we cannot but 
admire the excellent get-up and style of the book. 

Dagi-maIi, bjf Mr. Basude 7 .ui and published by 
the Manager, Maryada-Pusiak-Rhandar, Allahabad, 
Crown Hvo. pp. lo;. Prue--As. 6. 

^ We cannot say how far such books arc in good 
U^te. We rcview’cd another book of this scries long 
ago. In this book the author has shown the misery 
of females who fall into the grip of their husbands 
who have venereal diseases. The book ma}’ have its 
special use and is a novelty .so far as it is an adap- 
tation from Brieux’s Damaged Goods, Again, the 
publishers are well-known tor their taking up the 
cause of national prosocrity and wc may take tbe 
book as having much utility at least on that score. 

Srisiiti-Vigyan, by d\[r. Alam Ram and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jaidev f*' Bros., Karllhagh, 
Baroaa. Demy Svo. pp. jyi. Price-— Rs j. 

This is an elaborate criticism of Darwin's theory of 
evolution. The author has taken the help of many 
English books as also of our ancient Sanskrit liter- 
ature. There arc some very apt ({uotatiuns and the 
author's reasonings arc often very convincing. The 
book certainly requires perusal. Its theories are more 
suited to the Indian standpoint than Darwin’s theory 
which must be considered to be antiquated in its way 
by this time. 

Grantha-Paikoha Paut I II, by Babu 
Jugaikishore and published by the Jain Rainakar 
Office, Girgaon, Bombay. Crown Svo. pp. inj. 
Price— as, ^ 6. 

These are detailed reviews of sonic well-known 
.laiua books, and selections from others. "Bbadra- 
bahu-Saiuhita" has been reviewed very satisfactorily. 
^^cmn 8 t say tbe publications have been quite satis- 
factory. The get-up is excellent. 

I. Shiksha-ka-Auaksh, 2nd Edition, Priic 
— J. 


2. Amric.v-kai-Vidyartiii, jrd Edition, Price 
— as. By Swami Saiyadeva and published by 

the Salyagranthamala Office, Prayag. 

Wc reviewed the first editions of these books. There 
has been some improvement in the get-up in the 
editions under review. 

Sanskrit ka swavam-shikshak, Parts i & 2 
by Shreepad Damodar Satavalaikar and published 
by Mr. Raj pa I, Manager, Saraszvaii Ashram, 
Lahore. Crown Svo. pp. 3^7 3/2. Price Rs. 
1-4 each. 

We had books which could prepare the way of 
those who knew Hindi to a knowledge of English, 
but there was the lack of a hook written on the same 
lines ior Sanskrit students. The author has gtasped 
the practical dillicultics of the students and met them 
very satisiactorily. The book is fit for introduction 
in Toh, where much tpnc is wasted in old-fashioned 
ways. An improvement in their S3'stem of teaching 
is necessary and the book will be found very suitable 
for the purpose. 

SiiKEEMATi Annie Bksant, by Pandit Jadu- 
nandan Prasad, B.A., and published by the Onkar 
Press, Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 122, Price — 
as. 6. 

This is an excellent life in Hindi of our last Presi- 
dent oi the Indian Xational Congress. Many of the 
foolish theories of them who take pleasure in finding 
fault with the august lady have been successfully 
combated. The book gives a true picture of Mrs. 
Besant and will certainly repay perusal. It is a 
timely publication. 

Daisii-diiakti Sai Dono Lok by Mr, Badri 
Sail, Pleader, Almora. Crown Svo. pp, 21), Price 
as. 1%. 

The title of the book tells us its subject. The 
language is rather slid, but the book is certainly very 
useful. 

SWARAJYA KI patrata, by. Pandit Rameshivar 
Palhak and published by Air. Gangadhar Hori 
Khanvalkar, Secretary, Granlhd’Prakashak-Sam Hi, 
Benares. Crown Svo. pp. jj. Price — as. 3. 

This is a Hindi translation of the first article in 
"Towards Home Kulc.” The original book has made 
its fame and the publication under review certainly 
givc.s sonic necessary infurinatiuns rc((uircd at present. 
The book reiiuircs cncouragcincnl. The reu'leriug is 
corTcct and the style good. 

Vaid-Bhasy.v-Samiksiia, by Pandit Saniaram, 
Manager, Mangal A ushadhalaya. Moga {PunjabJ 
and published by him. Crown Svo. pp. 23. Price 
— as. yjj. 

The book shews the mistake of interpreting the 
Vedas in accordance with the meanings given to Sans- 
krit words these days. 

M.S. 

Tamil. 

An Ap.riijgei) Edition op Bala Kan dam of 
Kamha Ramayanam (Tamil), Edited with Intro- 
duction, Xoies and Glossary, by Mr. V. V.S. Aiyer, 
with a Foreword by the llonbk Justice T. F. 
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Ses/iagiri Aiycr. Price Ps. j-6-o. Cloth hound. 
Published by Mr. V, V. S, Aiyct'y ^Kamba 
Nilayanis Pondicherry, y 

It is a pity that the great poet Kamban should be 
quite unknown outside the Tamil-knowing class in 
India even though his name is familiar to every Tamil 
child. In the Tamil country where he is called the 
“Kavi Cliakravartty’* ami the "Greatest Literary 
Genius”, it is to he regretted that only very few people 
can he found who have studied his works fully. 

There is no religious quarrel now h;tween the 
Saivas and the Yaishiiavas, but still every Tamil 
scholar of the Pundit class studies only such hooks as 
are traditionally suitable to his rcligiotfs persuasion. 
In this class the study of Literature is carried on 
more as n matter ot tradition than for the sake of 
Literature itself. Many Pundits of Saiva persuasion 
though they might have studied Kamban in their 
earlier days would scarcely think ot enjoying the 
beauties contained therein in later years. Lven the 
Vaishnavas who very religiously learn by heart their 
Prabandas hardly think of reading this great poet’s 
works. Apart from these two classes there are for- 
tunately some who either for the sake of love of 
literature or for the sake of family tradition continue 
to read and cherish the beauties of Kamhan’s works. 
The next class of people who read his works is the 
modern college students. 

In the highest college classes, the students who 
study the literature <»f their own mother tongue, do 
so just like a student of Anatomy studies his subject. 
Any enthusiasm that they have is w»asted in the 
philological study of the language without paving 
much attention to the living beauties of the works 
in it. In this they vie with their Hnglish and (ierinan 
masters and they feel greatly .satisfied if they can 
adduce one or two arguments to move the date.s of 
certain works one or two centuries l)ackwur(is or 
forwards and thereby prove their erudition. Their 
whole energy is devoted more to win some recogni- 
tion from European scholars in comparativclv sterile 
matter of fixing the age of a work than in enjoying 


its beauties themselves and in making tbeir kith and 
kin do the same. 

These modern scholars do nothing more than what 
the old Pundits were doing while they vied with one 
another in putting impossible interpretations on 
certain stanzas to prove more their ingenuity than to 
find out the "Kavi Ilridaya.” The Modern Tamil 
School says, "Kamban is doubtless a great poet, but 
wbat about his date and the various interpollations.”.^ 
The edd Pundit exclaims, "Oh bow great is Kamban 
and how many extraordinary meanings his stanzas 
bear." between these two the Literature is going to 
wreck and ruin nowada 3 'S. 

My statements here might look somewhat over- 
coloured but it is none the less true. So much so that 
Kamban’s stanzas arc popularly known as Kamba 
sutrams . containing tangled ideas, and the cleverness 
of the reader depends upon the number of ways he 
can unriddle them. 1 must here mention that it is 
only a popular notion fostered by the intellectual 
gAMimasts and Kamban does not in the least sin in 
this resjicct as anvljody that reads Mr. V. V. S. 
Aider’s ICditioii of Kainhan can easily sec. 

I need not dwell upon the greatness of Kamban 
and write a long dissertation on iiis poetic genius ; 
for to those who do not knf)w the language my 
arguments will be of no use, an J to those who know* 
the lauguage it is better to try and understand the 
greatness of the work firsthand by going through it 
than to get it secondhand from a small dissertation. 

Mr. Aiyer has tried his best to render Kamban’s 
great work, the Kaniayanani, easily understandable, 
lie has rendered a great service in trying to remove 
the diiiiculties found in an agglutinative language 
where the snndliis alTord a rich ground for all sorts 
of word-splitting. By introducing the modern signs 
of punctuation he has made it possible for studcnl^ 
to confine their whole attention to the beauties of 
the work which are usually lost sight of in the 
struggle for tiic various ways of separating the words. 
The Tamil public will grcatlv appreciate this signal 
service on the part of Mr. Aiyer. 

S. S. Acliarya. 


THE MUSIC OF LIFE 

There is a cca.scless music of the earth, 

Tender and deep, for those who have ears to hear, 

In mountains lone, and woods, and murmuring trees. 
And in the sky at midnight, where the star.*?, 

Chant, without sound, the song of all the spheres. 

There is a ceaseless music among men, 

Still deeper fraught with unheard melody, 

In crowded towns, and peaceful village homes, 

Where human hearts are beating with the lile, 

That fills the whole round world with dance and song. 

And, as the lark, in the full morning sun, 
lAiavcs its own rest and mounts on upward wing, 

So may we also rise above the clouds, 

And hear the spiritual music, silently, 

Lost in the light of God’s eternal love. 

J. E. Andrews. 

1 Wiilteii sbi)rtly before bis death on March 1*7 th 1018 —Ed. M.R.] 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The late Sir Sunderlal. 

I am simply surprised that you should write of 
Sir Sunderlal as a very conspicuous example of plain 
living; and high thinking. What do you mean by high 
thinking in his case ? (1) Perhaps that he took good 
care to rigidly keep himself aloof from all questions 
afiecting the welfare of his country. (2) You say he 
was a great lawyer. Yes, he was a great lawyer; 
for he was a compendium of legal precedents, never 
daring or attempting to expound the principles of 
law. (Jl) He devoted a much grciitcr portion of Ins 
very busy life [of money-making] to the cause of edu- 
cation and to other public duties than others who 
have inucli less work to do. Is it so really ? He did 
his level best to ruin education in these provinces. 
As Vice-Chancellor he did his best to injure the cause 
of education. He did much harm to the students and 
the public by his retrograde measures. He was ever 


ready to thwart all liberal measures. It was because, 
he was so slavishly useful to the powers that be that 
Sir James Meston complimented him on his; “sweet 
reasonableness” — eupheniisiii for flattery ? 1 dare say 
he would not have been knighted, had he not been 
so subservient. He was thrice nominated Vice- 
‘(yhaticcllor for betraying the interests of his country. 
His even character and unfailing courtesy indeed 
helped him to a large practice. Y'ou are pleased to 
say he was a patriot and a philanthropist. A 
patriot indeed ! He never voted— -except on one un- 
important occasion— against the oflicial party ; on 
some oceasir>ns he cleverly abstained from voting. 
See the back issues of the Leader to know the truth. 
A patriot forsootli I Such is the man who has been 
lauded to the skies by so astute and eminent a 
journalist as Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee ! O tem- 
pora ! O mores ! what are wc coming to ? 

A CmzEx OF Allahabad. 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 

LnXKEASEI) FoOD-rRODlJCTIDN FROM SOIL. 


I. 

I T sceiils that the fundamental key note 
of the international crisis today is the 
food-problem. Military stratepsts, 
practical politicians and statesmen all 
realise the importance of increasing the 
production of crops, and their qxqs are 
now beginning to be opened to the true 
significance of scientific agriculture. Not 
long ago I read a remark made by an 
eminent strategist that the recent collapse 
of the Italian army was largely due to the 
lack of food supplies, the harvest of the 
year 1910 having been far below the 
normal. Thus it becomes clear that all the 
machinery of war, explosives and great 
skill in army nian(x;uvrc are of no avail if 
the food supply is inadequate. 

The agricultural preparedness of Eng- 
land began soon after the war broke 
out. Since the British nation was depend- 
ent for its food on the ‘‘outside,” the agri- 
culture of the country was much neglected. 
As to what extent the “outside” supplied 
her with daily food, the illustration of a 
grocer’s shop in London might prove to be 


convincing. The results of such neglect 
have been deplorable. 

Since the war broke out, England has 
been concentrating her attention on rescu- 
ing her much neglected agriculture. No 
time has been lost in niobili^ring the 
farmers of the country with a view to 
“speed the procfuction of food-crops.” But 
the character of the agricultural organisa- 
tions was such that ,quick response from 
the farming population could not be 
expected. Government had then to resort 
to legislation, but mere legislation with- 
out cffectivo rural organisations could not 
have achieved the desired end. As late as 
1916, August, a Committee was formed 
“with the object of reporting on the 
methods of eflectiiig increased production 
of food-supplies.” Every possible pressure 
is brought to bear on intensive methods 
of cultivation ; the available sources of 
manures arc zealously guarded, the large 
areas of waste land are being reclaimed, 
and the cultivators are supplied with 
seeds, machinery and necessary artificials. 
It is reported that “the number of tractors 
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placed by the food production Department 
at the disposal of the farmers of England 
and Wales now approaches two thou- 
sands. Every day the demand is in- 
creasing and the authorities attempt to 
meet the demand as best as they can. 

Selection of pure stock of seeds is vitally 
important to ensure success in increased 
production. For the next year’s harvest 
the Board of Agriculture is distributing 
wheat among the cultivators. To meet 
the problem of the shortage of seed 
potatoes, tubers for planting were cut into 
small sections and placed in boxes for 
sprouting. Several experiments were, con- 
ducted with a view to economise the use 
of seeds. 

The noticeable fact in the awakening of 
Great Britain to promote her agriculture 
is the willing co-operatioii of every large 
landholder. In his estate he has now 
formed a food-production Society and 
through suitable agencies he disseminates 
agricultural knowledge among his tenants 
and impresses them with the vital import- 
ance of increasing the yield of crops. To 
familiarise the cultivators with advanced 
scientific farming and to investigate into 
the local agricultural problems, he has a 
demonstration farm. Better farm imple- 
ments arjj introduced, selection of seed and 
economy in its use arc taught and ar- 
rangements are made for the purchase and 
distribution of manures. The British 
farmers know the art of agriculture as well 
as any farmer in the continent ; the farm 
implements employed by them are better 
constructed than those used by conti- 
nental cultivators ; they can produce the 
best specimens of breeds of live stock ; 
they are not unfamiliar with the farming 
methods of the present century ; yet in 
England the production of food from the 
soil has decreased and her agricultural 
position is no longer satisfactory. Why 
this is the case, 1 have dealt with in a 
separate article, r but 1 wish to emphasise 
here jthe fact that in the course of the 
-present struggle, England discovered her 
unstable economic conditions and realised 
that the negligence on the part of the 
Government in the matter of food produc- 
tion would lead a whole people to disaster 

• Journal of the Hoard of Agriculture, Great 
Britain. 

t Lessons from British Agriculture. The Modern 
Review J017. 


however prodigious the growth of indus- 
try there might be. 

1 now turn to Germany. She was well 
prepared to face the food problem that 
might arise in case of war, for “the chief 
industry of Germany,” Mirabeau said a 
century ago, “is making war.” Her ^ 
statesmen advocated such an economic " 
policy as would effect steady increase in 
the productivity of the German soil. With- 
out further comments I take the liberty of 
quoting the views of Von Bulow as ex- 
pressed in his book, ‘Imperial Germany.’ * 

I was persuaded that vigorous agriculture is 
necessary for us from the economic, hut, above all, 
from the national and social points of view. • • • 

As ill time of war, industry is dependent on the 
buying power of agriculture, the productive power of 
agriculture is a vital question for the whole nation. 
There are parties and groups representing certain 
economic interests which demand that the Govern- 
ment shall place a very small duty on agricultural 
products from abroad, or even let them in duty free, 
so that the price of comestibles, under the pressure of 
foreign competition, may be kept low, aiul thus the 
industrial workman’s expenses of living may be re- 
duced. They want to base all economic policy on an 
imajiinary permanent place. 

Until late in the nineteenth century, 
German economists could not make up 
their mind as to the nature of the agricul- 
tural policy Germany should adopt. lUit\ 
she was determined to assist agriculture 
and aim at a large increase in food produc- 
tion. It was vitally important in her case, 
for, as Count Von Schwerin-Lowitss, the 
president of the German Agricultural 
Council put it : 

“Our position in the heart of Uurope surrounded 
by envious enemies would have been exactly parallel 
to that of a fortress reduced by hunger, or of a fort- 
ress which, in spite of all military power, was certain 
to be reduced by hunger in the end.” * ^ 

The position of the German agricultur- 
ist about 181)4 was very unsatisfactory, 
but the determined effort of German 
scientists and public spirited men removed 
the diificultics which faced economic farm- 
ing, and to-day^ based on a better scientific 
understanding of the laws of nature and 
on effective co-operation of science and 
practice, German agriculture may well 
pride itself on the fact of its great achieve- 
ment. I am tempted to quote Lord 
Selborne, the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, 
who, in a prefatory note to a Parliament- 
ary t report of German agriculture, said 

* (Sec ‘imperial Germany” by Prince You Bulow, 
1014.) 

t Ed. 8305. - 
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“If agriculture had made no more progress in 
Germany than ft has in the United Kingdom during 
the period 1805 to 1015, the German Empire would 
have been at the end of its food resources long before 
the end of the second year of the war, and that, as a 
matter of fact, the war was being fought by it just 
as much on an agricultural as on a military organi- 
sation of the nation.” 

Let US, now, review the position of 
German agriculture during war. Germany 
foresaw that in case of war her enemies 
would attempt a “tight blocadc” and 
therefore success in the struggle depended 
largely upon the fact of being able to 
make the country self-contained with 
respect to all the essentifil requisites of 
life. 

Germany consumes a very large quantity 
of combined nitrogen in her agriculture, 
in 1913 the consumption amounted to 
750,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, 35,000 
tons of Norwegian nitrate, 40,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate and 30,000 tons 
of Cyanannide. 

Now, the fertility of the soil is, broadly 
speaking, estimated by the measure of 
nitrogen it contains. Plants require 
nitrogen for their nourishment, which they 
obtain from the nitrogenous constituents 
of the soil. The soil is supplied with 
^A'ombincd nitrogen partly from decaying 
vegetable matter and partly from the waste 
products of animals, such as, dung, urine, 
etc., the rest has to be added either in the 
shape of oilcakes or in that of chemical 
manures, especially sodium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate. The chief cause of 
the increased productivity of the German 
Soil is the increase in the use of artificial 
manures, and in case of war if the supply 
were stopped, the production of crops 
would also be considerably reduced. 
Therefore in her preparation for war, she 
made every eftort to lay in a large stock 
of nitrate. 

But war was not to end soon and the 
stock was exhausted within a year. The 
manner in which the difficulty has been 
overcome and the danger of ^it^ogen- 
starvation averted is described by Prof. 
Camille Matignon in the Revue General dcs 
Sciences. His article* shows ejuite clearly 
that Chemistr}” has saved Germany from a 
great disaster. Her chemists were at 
work to find out the methods of syntheti- 
sing nitric acid, and under Government 

* [See Nature, 8th March 1917-For abstrac tion 
ace Agricultural Journal of India XII- 3.] 
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stimulus a large number of factories was 
started within a short time. I draw 
largely upon the article of Prof. Matignon 
in making the following extracts. 

Soon after the battle of the Marne, the 
production of artificial nitrates and of 
ammonium sulphate was much encouraged 
by the German Government and it subsi- 
dized the well-known chemical firms— Tie 
Jiadischc Aniline Company and Bayer & 
Co.,— to the extent of 30,000,000 marks for 
the installation of factories to convert 
ammonia into nitric acid. In peace time 
550,000 tons of ammonium sulphate were 
produced annually in Germany, but the 
amount was greatly reduced under the 
war-conditions, the annual output now 
being about 250,000 tons. 

In the meantime, eminent German 
chemists were at work to find out a 
solution of the problem of converting tfie 
ammonium sulphate into nitric acid. A 
French chemist, Kuhlmann, had discovered 
that ammonia is oxidized to nitrogen 
peroxide when mixed with air and passed 
over warm, finely divided platinum. 
The reaction was employed on a com- 
mercial scale by a certain chemical firm. 
The noticeable fact is that by the end of 
1915 the Anhaltische Maschinenbau 
Society of Berlin established thirty installa- 
tions for the purpose of producing nitric 
acid and these had a capacity of more 
than 100,000 tons of nitric acid per month. 
Besides these, the Germans have established 
a factory where nitric acid is being 
prepared" by the direct oxidation of 
nitrogen iirtbc electric flame (the process 
is a modification of that of Birkeland and 
Eydc) and this has an annual output of 
0,000 tons. The third principal method 
adopted for the preparation of combined 
nitrogen was the direct synthesis of 
ammonia. A celebrated German firm has 
established a factory with an annual 
output of 30,000 tons of synthetic am- 
monium sulphate. In April 1914, the 
company increased its capital in order to 
raise the output to 130,000 tons, and 
after the battle of the Marne when the 
Germans realised that the war was likely 
to be prolonged, it was subsidized by the 
German Government to increase the 
production to 300,000 tons. 

Before the war the production of 
Cyananiidc in Germany was comparatively 
small, but it hiis increased largely under 
Government stimulus. 
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*‘ln tlie direction of the manufacture of manures, 
it was necessary to economize sulphuric acid, so 
ammonia was neutralized with nitre cake and the 
resulting mixture of sodium and ammonium 
sulphates was mixed with superphosphate which 
was found to absorb gaseous ammonia, and although 
the calcium acid phosj^hate is thereby converted into 
the insoluble tricalcic phosphate, it is formed in an 
easily assimilable condition, and the product is 
found by experience to act both as a nitrogen and 
phosphorus manure/* 

Then, Germany has enormous quantity 
of potash salts which greatly benefit the 
vast tract of light soils of Germany. 

Of course the extensive use of artificial 
manures in Germany has been possible 
because of her well organised system of 
scientific education in Agriculture, and 
with what results let ps sec. 

^'In spite of the rapid increase in population from 
48 Millions in 1SS8 and 51 millions inlS95to(i7 
millions in 1918, the percentage of the total food 
supply grown within the countr^*^ has not altered 
materially in recent years/’* 

It has been estimated that on each 
hundred acres of cultivated land in 
Germany seventy-five persons can be 
properly fed. But Science alone could not 
have done all this in so short a time. The 
most characteristic feature of German 
agriculture during the last few decades has 
been the formation of efiectiyc agricultural 
organisations and such suitable agencies 
as would bring science into the actual 
practice of the farmer. As an illustration 
of German efficiency, Lord Northclifle 
writes : ‘‘German organisation is so carc- 
fhl that if there were only One potato left 
in Germany, each man, woman and child 
would get a seventy millionth part of itt” 
That is S0.9 Even during war her agricul- 
tural organisations are bringing to 
cultivation each acre of land which may 
happen to come within her grasp. The 
following extracts from the Atlantic 
Monthly^ November, 1917, would speak 
for itself, 

‘The food control in Germany has led Ilcrlin to 
proceed with the greatest lic'iste toward utilizing the 
rich farming districts which the fortunes of war 
have put within her grasp. Hundreds of experts with 
thousands of agricultural implements have been sent 
to Roumania, Servia, and Asia Minor. In this latter 
country two cultural centres in particular have re- 
ceived attention. In the province of Adana cotton- 
growing is being developed; on the plains of Anatolia 
the intensive cultivation of grain is in progress. 
These energetic effectors have had a two-fold result : 
the Turks will not revolt against Germanic domina- 
tion because of starvation, if for no other reasons ; 

* See Parliamentary Report. ‘Ed. 8305. 

t World’s Work. Sept. 1917. 


and by reason of the increasing yield of Servian, 
Kouiiiaiiian, and Turkish lands, more of which arc 
continually being brought into service, the food- 
supply of the Central Einpise becomes more and more 
completely assured.” 

Look at Belgium. Here the Huns have 
destrojrcd everything under their iron grip, 
but they have not interfered with the 
Belgium Peasant’s League (The Boeren- 
bonti). It is a very powerful agricultural 
organisation and has contributed much 
towards the expansion and development 
of Belgian agriculture. Germans very 
soon realised how much helpful it would 
be to guanl the interests of agriculture in 
Belgiutn. They co-operated, therefore, si- 
muliancously with their occupation of 
Belgium, with the Bocrenbond to increase 
the productiveness of Belgian agriculture. 
The substance of the report of the General 
Secretary of the League for the year 1915 
has been given in the International Review 
of Agricnhitrnl Economics, The Review 
says : 

“Speaking generally it is true that everything 
founded by the Boerenbond before the war has sur- 
vived, and moreover new plans have been realized. 
Thus, the general secretary's report notes the organi- 
zation of two new agricultural guilds, one in the 
province of Antwerp, two in Brabant and one in East 
I'landers. Means of communication had hardly bceii\ 
reestablished, in the last months of 1014, when the 
league’s inspectors began once more to travel about 
the country in order to visit the rural associations 
and to cooperate, in the words of the report, “in 
reviving social aii»l economic life in tile rural dis- 
tricts.” They were entrusted at the same time with 
the additional duly of collecting information and 
noting the most urgent needs in order to enable a 
directing ei;mmiltee to organize committees for relief 
and nourishment everywhere. Further, us soon as it 
was possible, the Boerenbond, in agreement with 
some iiiiluential personages in the agricultural world, 
undertook the defense of the interests of tillers of the 
sf>il and participated in the formation of an agricul- 
tural section of the national coiiimitlee for relief and 
nourishment which came into being at the end of 
December, 1914. Two of its administrators are mem- 
bers of this section and have taken a large part in all 
its work. The coopeiaiivc society. Agricultural 
Assistance, which aims at buying food for livestock 
and all supplies indispensable to agriculture, was 
fuunderl towards the end of February, and a delegate 
of the Boerenbond is on its administrative council. 

Until the Agricultural assistance should be able to 
maintain agriculture with foodstuffs, manures and 
primary material of every kind, the Boerenbond itself 
undertook to f^ulfil this task and to reduce to the 
minimum the diiliculLies which the agricultural world 
had to meet. 

The Bocrenbond— or more accurately its counter 
for sale and purchase— bought in the first place, for 
the provinces ut Antwerp and Brabant, the food for 
livestock which the German civil administration 
granted, at the first distribution, to agriculture in 
these two provinces, and remitted the food to the 
agricultural sections. Had there been opportunity it 
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Poliah women are taken as farm labourers in Germany. Our {jliotograpli shows 
them at work in harvcstinfr season. 


would have been equally zealous tu render this service 
to the other provinces. Soon afterwards it took over 
from the German civil administration a sufficiently 
important quantity of oilcakes of which it afterwards 
made grants in accordance with the instiuctions of 
the national agricultural section.” 

The League has taken a leading part in reconstruc- 
tion work ; aiding the peasants with small loans, and 
advising them as to methods of building. A special 
feature of this undertaking was the effort made to 
ensure the construction of more comfortable and 
^rnore sanitary homes than the rural population has 
]i(iliierally heretofore possessed. 

commission was nomiiinted and it prepared in 
ihe two languages, French and Flemish, a stnall 
pamphlet, which was .•specially the work of Messrs. J. 
(jiele, and G. Van den Abeele, and is called Construc- 
tion (le Phahitation ramie cl tic scs ticpe/u/ances 
( Construction of a Rural Dwelling and its Dependen- 
cies) • This is a collection, as concise as possible, of 
explanations and practical advice on the choice and 
use of materials, dimensions, the distribution of space, 
airing and ventilation, the means of obtaining good 
drinking water, of guarding against damp, etc. The 
pamphlet is written very simply so as to be within 
the comprehension of all.”' 

The problem of feeding the people was dealt with 
(^specially, through a branch of the association known 
as the Farmwives* League. Pamphlets were distri- 
buted, and numerous lectures given throughout the 
country on the economical use of foodstuffs. 

*'One of the association’s most active branches has 
l)een indisputably the Central Credit Fund. The year 
UU5. was one of the most important years it has had 
since its foundation. Not only was the number of 
affiliated local funds increased by forty-four, but the 
savings deposits were more numerous than ever, and 
hundrede of new small loans were made to culti- 
va^rs in needy cfrcuinstanccs. Of 821 rural funds 
easting in Belgium at the end of 11 ) 15 , 437 were 
affiliated to the central fund. At this date the num- 
ber -of the latter’s subscribed shares was 8987 , 
having increased by 420 since the preceding year. 
The capital in shares was thus brought up to 
*^»987^000 francs. The funds circfulated in the year 
amounted to 63 , 009,921 francs, thus considerably 
surpassing their ordinary level. "Twenty-one new 
cr^it accoants were opened for affiliated funds, the 
lotal credit thus accorded being for 363,550 francs, 


(Photo by Sj. Kathindranath Tagore.) 

which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
December 31, 1915, to 4,904,450 francs. The total of 
the savings dcp«>sits was 22,723,8 tl franc.s, having 
increased by <>,202,311 francs since 1914 and by 
0,613,4(59 since 1913, the last normal year. This 
considerable increase in the nmotinl «)f savings de- 
posits in the second year of the w»ar is partly explain- 
ed by the fact that cultivators have had partially to 
realize their invested capital.**' 

Another great agricultural country that 
was finally dragged into the horrible mess 
of the European struggle is the United 
States of America. The country was at 
peace and enormous wealth was flowing 
into her lap through war trade and com- 
merce. She has been for many years the 
reserve granary of the world ; nations in 
emergency look to her for food. Therefore, 
when she had to plunge into the arena of 
world-wide conllict, the problem of in- 
creasing farm-production became a war- 
necessity. The nation looked for guidance 
primarily to tlic federal Department of 
agriculture which made a strong appeal 
to the farnieis of the country’. The Govern- 
ment, press, schools and every public agen- 
cy in the I’nited States are now^ engaged 
in campaigning for increased productivity 
of land. 

Thanks tc^ the ingenious character of 
the national agricultural organisations,— 
within a short time the farmers of the 
nation generously responded to the ap- 
peals for increased food -production 
“Without any kind of delay,” says Mr. 
Carl Yroomai), Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, “on the very day that war 

• 1 take tlie above extracts and comments from 
the Awerienn Review ot Reviews in which the report 
of the Secretary of the League has been noted 

—author, 
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German farmer at the plou^^li. Notice the beautiful 
country road passing through the fnrni. 

(Photo by Sj. Rathindranath Tagore.) 

was declared, an army of 6,000,000 farm- 
ers was mobilized. Two weeks after Ame- 
rica’s declaration of war, the Department 
of Agriculture had organised the farming 
forces of the entire country for a concerted 
drive towards greater food-production.” 

Congress conceived and devised a pro- 
gram of legislation, the essential part of 
which has now been enacted into law. A 
vast sum of money has been appropriated 
to increase the efficiency of the Department 
of Agriculture. A brief summary of the 
Act referred to above may be interesting 
to the readers. 

An Agricultural Act providing for the 
national security and defence, by stimulat- 
ing agriculture and facilitating the distri- 
bution of agricultural products, was 
approved by Congress on lOth August, 
1917. The Act authorises the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the approval of the Pre- 
sident, to ascertain all facts relating to the 
supply, consumption, cost and prices, 
manufacture and distribution of all food- 
materials, fertilisers, seeds, agricultural 
implements and machinery, and requires 
that any person interrogated by the Sec- 
retary or by one of his agents, on any 
matter relating thereto, shall within 30 
days furnish to the best of his ability the 
information required, by producing all 
relevant books and documents in his pos- 
^ssion, under penalty of a fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or one year’s imprisonment. 

The Act further authorises the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in case of any special need 
for seeds suitable for the production of 


food or feed crops, to purchase or contract 
with persons to grow such seeds, to store 
them, and to furnish them to farmers for 
cash, at cost, including the expense of 
packing and transportation. The Presi- 
dent is authorised to direct any agency or 
organisation of the Governments to co^ 
operate with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act 
and to co-ordinate their activities so as to 
avoid any preventahte loss or duplication 
of work. Further, for the purposes of the 
Act, until June 1918, the following sums of 
money have been appropriated - 

For the prevention, control and eradica- 
tion of the diseases and pests of live-stock, 
enlargement of live-stock production, and 
the conservation and utilisation of poul- 
try, dairy and other animal products, 
$886,000, (i.e. about twenty-seven lacs of 
Rupees). For procuring, storing and 
furnishing seeds, $2,500,000 (that is, more 
than seventy-five lacs). 

For the prevention, control and eradica- 
tion of insects and plant diseases injurious 
to agriculture, and the conservation and 
utilisation of plant products, $441,000 
(that is, thirteen and half lacs). 

For increasing food-production and^ 
eliminating waste and promoting conscV- 
vation of food by educational and demon- 
st rational methods, through county, dis- 
trict, and urban agents and others, 
$4,348,000 (more than one crore and 
thirty lacs). 

For gathering authoritative informa- 
tion in connection with the demand for, 
and the production, supply, distribution, 
and utilization of food, extending and en- 
larging the market news service, and pre- 
venting waste of food in storage, in tran- 
sit, or held for sale, advice concerning the 
market movement or distribution of perish- 
able products, etc., $2,522,000 (that is 
about seventy-six lacs). 

For miscellaneous items, such as special 
work in crops estimating, aiding agencies 
in the various States in supplying farm 
labour ; enlarging the informational work 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
printing and distributing emergency 
leaflets, posters, and other publications re- 
quiring quick issue or large editions, 
$650,000 (that is about twenty^ lacs). 
The degree of success alrcadjr attained by 
the farmers in their determined efiort to 
bring about increase in the production of 
staple crops and live-«tock is beyond: 
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expectations. The* yields in 1917 are as 
follows : 

*‘3,191,000,000 bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of 
wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 201,659,000 of barley, 

56.000. 000 of rye. - 16,813,000 of buck wheat, 
33,256,000 of rice, 73,380.000 of kafir, 4.39,686,000 
of potatoes, 84, 727, 000 of sweet potatoes, 15,957,000 

jOf commercial beans, 42.606,000 of peaches, 
pears, 177,733,000 of apples, and 

7.621.000, tons of sujo^ar beets.’* 

These figures, in some cases, are in ex- 
cess of the average crop, and there is every 
reason to believe that the United States 
Department of Agriculture will succeed 
in doubling the present jield of staple 
crops. She is following the footsteps of 
Germany with regard to the use of Nitro- 
gen, and it has been calculated that if she 
apply Nitrogen upon the German scale to 
American Soil, (equivalent to about 

10.000. 000 tons of Chilean Saltpetre year- 
ly) the value of the total crops would be 
increased to $1,000,000,000, that is, more 
than three hundred crores of Rupees. 
Factories are being established to ensure 
supply of Nitrogen, and potash for which 
America had to depend on Germany is now 
being manufactured in the country. In 
California, Searlcs Lake covering 25,000 
acres, according to official record, will 
ydeld ample supply of potash. In 1916 
the total output was 36,000 tons. 

While her manufacturing chemists arc 
at work to investigate into the available 
sources of artificial manures without which 


intensive agriculture c.annot be carried on, 
the Department of Agriculture is taking 
every precaution so that there may be no 
serious drain on the fertility of the soil 
through “high-pressure farming.” Fhc 
farmers arc encouraged to increase the 
number of live-stock and to practise strict 
economy in the care and use of farmyard 
manure. 


This is, then, the brief account of the 
organised efforts of three of the most pro- 
minent nations ot the world to increase 
productivity of their soils. Are there no 
lesson which the Government and the 
people of India may derive from this cam- 
paign of increased food-production ? Or 
is the yield of cereal crops of India destined 
to average eleven bushels only to the acre 
and not more ? 

The lessons to be learnt from the present 
agitation among the foremost nations 
of the ' world for producing “more food” 
are many. The war has taught us that no 


• Science, Vol XLVI. No. 1199. 



nation can afford to neglect her peasantry 
and indigenous agriculture. The secret of 
national strength lies in effective agricul- 
tural organisations. If a high standard of 
intelligent cultivation is to be attained it 
is the foremost duty ot the State to pursue 
a well-organised agricultural policy ; the 
State must educate the cultivator and offer 
him encouragement to utilij?i his know- 
ledge in actual practice ; the state must 
protect him against the usurer and furnish 
him with organised credit. 

If England had pursued such a policy 
she would have had no anxiety to-day for 
her food supply. The resources of the 
Empire are vast and the agricultural con- 
dition of India leaves room for ample im- 
provement. No service is of greater im- 
portance to this country at present than 
the attempt to improve her agriculture. 
Rural life in India shows symptoms of 
decay and ruin, and before that evil as- 
sumes a gigantic form, let the Government 
and the people take steps to avert the im- 
pending danger, for, as an Irishman re- 
marked, the best way to prevent wbat haa 
hnpi^ncd is to stop it heiore it begins. 

Nagexdranath Ganguleb. 
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MR. D. G. PHALkE AND HIS ‘HINDUSTHAN CINEMA FILMS’ 

By S. B. Artb, m.a. 


M r. I’balke belonfjfs to that small band 
of men in India (alas so very small !) 
who dare leave the beaten traeU of 
rotting on a miserable pittance of a minor 
clerkship and strike out a line for them- 
selves by establishing new industries and 
venturinier into the uiich.'irted seas of 
commercial exploration. Instead of giving 
long lectures on how India should develop 
her industries he has bared his arms and 



Mr. U. G. Phsilke. 

set his shoulders to carve out his fortune 
from one of the latest industries— that of 
icture play production. However Phalke 
as not an easy time of it— not a bit. As 
the first cinema-film manufacturer in India 
he has to contend against great odds but 
he is not the least bit daunted by it. He 
has great faith in himself and on his power 
to make the world yield him his fortune 
out of picture play production. And it 
seems that his faith is justified by the 
results of his untiring activity uj) to now. 
He has produced over twenty first class 
plays which stand comparison with simi- 
lar productions of Europe and America 


and draw spontaneous bursts of admira- 
tion from cine-goers. Not a small feat this 
for any one who has to establish a pioneer 
industry in India with limited funds and 
without the splendid appurtenances and 
accessories that modern up-to-date, built 
to order, palatial studios embody and 
which are at the disposal of American and 
European t)icturc-play producers, ^e 
what ‘The Bioscope,’ a journal devoted to 
the cinetna trade exclusively, writes about 
two of his films in one of its issues : 

These two films, which are entitled riispcctively 
^Bliasinasur-Moliini' niul ‘Savitri’ are both adapta? 
tions from well-known Indian legends, and each is 
characterised by the simple charm of conception, the 
/i/I//’ natural huinoiir and the poetical imagination 
which mark so strongly most of the literature of 
that wonderful country. The pictures arc full of 
beauty and interest merely as stories, and the fact 
that tliey have been acted by native players amidst 
natural surroundings lends the productions an 
additional and uniijue charm. In fact, as intima^A* 
and vivid studies ot Indian life and thought, the 
films have no match.*’ (The Bioscope, Oct. 2yth, 
IDM-). 

Such praise I’rotn a technical journal 
is praise indeed ! 

There arc great possibilities for picture- 
play production trade in India and Mr. 
riialkc hopes to develop it with all his 
splendid faculties. The number of cinema 
the.'itrcs and their patrons is steadily 
increasing in India and up to now all the 
picture-plays come from the studios of 
Europe and America. These picture-plays 
though they arc splendid and exciting deal 
with the home life, manners and customs 
of aliens— ot races about whose every-day 
life the Indian audience has very little 
information, and whom it classes 
under the nondescript name of ‘Sab-log.’ 
Or they deal with intricate plots of 
adventure and romance which it is very 
difficult for the average illiterate Indian to 
follow on account of the explanations of 
incidents being in English. Such cinema 
serials as ‘The Million Dollar Mystery/ 
‘The Perils of Pauline’ or ‘The Clutching 
Hand* cannot be fully understood 
by those not knowing English. The 
scientific appliances made use of in the 
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Craig Kennedy serials are beyond their 
comprehension, hut if picture-plays arc 
put before audiences in India composed of 
any class^ literate or illiterate, which deal 
with life as lived by their fellow-brethren 
would there be a question which would 
appeal more to their tastes ? And in 
addition if picture-plays arc exhibited 
which incorporate the legendary lore 
of India, the story of Ilarishciiandra, 



Transformation scene in the photo play of Savitn- 
vStttyavaiiu: While the body of Sabitri is crying over 
\jic death of her husband, her spirit follows Pcath 
supplicating' and bc;'.ui»i« to restore her 
husband to life. 

of xMohiiii-Bliasmasnra, of Satyavana- 
Savitri, would there be a (luestioii whether 
these picture-plays would draw audiences 
in india—where these stories from the 
Puranas are familiar to all and are recited 
throughout its length and breadth ? Such 
films are now being put on the screen in 
Bombay by x\Jr. I’halkc and there is no 
question of their popularity. The Bombay 
theatres are packed to the full whenever 
these films form the chief item of their 
programmes. They always prove a mag- 
net to draw huge crowds to the theatre 

Phalkc’s first film ‘Ilarishchaiulra’ deals 
with the well-known beautiful story of the 
severe test to which llarislichandra was 
put by the sage Vishwamitra. 

This story of the film delineates very 
well, the vindictive character of the sage 
Vishwamitra as given in the Puranas and 
the Vishvamitra of the film is always in 
bad graces with the Indian audience at 
his unmeaning persceutioii of the king. As 
the scenes .arc thrown on the screen before 
the audience it is moved to anger against 



llariscliandra leaving his palace with his wife and 

son at the behest of the sage Viswamitra. 

Vishvamitra. No greater praise for 
Phalke’s development of the plot could be 
given. He has of course depicted this 
characler as portrayed in the Puranas. 
The Puranas mention the enmity between 
Vasistha and VivShwamitra and how the 
latter seized every opportunity to ruin 
Vasistha. Ilarishchaiulra was Inita disciple 
of Vasistha. 

That this story should he produced by 
an Indian and the theme should be so ably 
and fascinatingly luindled is very remark- 
able. TJic ‘Indii-Prakash’ wrote at the 
time : 

“Mr. Pli.'dke has shown the true artist's eye in the 
sticction of the scenes and the getting up of the 
dramatic combination.” 

Large number of people thronged the 
theatre every night when this film was 
first exhibited in April lyi.-l at the 
Bombay cinema theatres. This film achiev- 
ed instant popularity and ran for nearly 
two months— a record achieved by no 
other single film in Bombay. Wrote ‘The 
Briton,’ an Anglo-Indian journal about 
this film : 

“The Alexandra had a bumper house last night. 
I doubt that this well-known theatre has ever had so 
many people between its walls since its opening as 

it had last evening livcry night during the past 

week, four extra shows were given during the week in 

every case to a full house The three houses last 

night were packed to the very doors.” 

The ‘‘Times of India” said : 

“Already it has had an uncommonly long run to 
large and often cniwdcd h.ausc.s.” 

And “The Bombay Chronicle" ; 

•‘t)n Saturdays and Sundays bumper houses wit- 
nessed the programme'” 
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This film has brought in to Mr. Phalke 
more than Ks. 70,000 as revenue tip to 
now and still more demands for the hire of 
this film are pouring in from all parts of 
India which he is unable to meet all at 
once. Whenever his films have been exhibi- 
ted the receipts at the box-office have 
always averaged Rs. 800-900. His ‘Hindu- 
sthan Cinema Films’ have been exhibited 
at Colombo, Goa, Bhavnagar, Ahmeda- 
bad, Nagpur, Indore, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Amritsar, Jamkhindi, I'ooiia, Oundh, 
Surat, Sola pur and very many other 
places. Several film-liiring agencies 
are ready to pay from Rs. 12,000 to 
60,000, as rent per year for a single film 
of Phaike’s. In Bomb ly these films have 
been exhibited more than a thousand 
times. Ilis new film, the* Burning of Lanka*, 
is running at the “West-Bnd Cinema” in 
Bombay and the public arc loud in their 
appreciation. The story of the burning of 
Lanka by Hanuman is cleverly put on the 
screen and this film has entailed heavy 
expenses on Mr. Phalke in its production. 
In order to put this scene on the screen 
actual houses had to be erected to order 
and burnt and this alone cost a pretty 
sum. A whole staff of builders, masons, 
artists, were busy for several months car- 
rying Phaike’s behests into execution. The 
work of the man who f)Iayed the roll of 
the Monkcv-(jod Hanuman in this film is 



Hanuman passing tlircjugh sky during his leap 
over the Sea. 

SO realistic, that as he was performing his 
part in the scenes in a jungle at Xasik 
before the camera, he had to l)e rescued 
from the attacks of several monkeys who 
infested the jungle and who took him for 
one of themselves. 


This film, like Phaike’s previous films, 
has already become immensely popular 
with the cine-goers. The West End Cinema 
had to give seven demonstrations a day 
and still crowds were to be found clamour- 
ing for admittance. 1 hear it said that the 
management of the West-End Cinema 
must have cleared between 12,000 to 
15,000 during the week. In Poona eight 
demonstrations had to he given every 
night to full houses but still the demand 
could not be met. At last the next day 
Mr. Exhibitor screened the film at half 
past eight in the piorning— a veritable 
inatind-* programme indeed ! 

Both the Bombay and the Poona exhi- 
bitors marked their appreciation of Phaike’s 
wonderful mastery of the difficult art of 
cinematography as shown in ‘Lanka 
Aflame’ by presenting him with gold 
medals. 

Mr. Phalke shows the true artistic gift 
in the development of the stories he 
abstracts from the Puranas. It requires 
more than the average imagination to 
ransack our Puranas for film-plots as the 
way he seizes the possibilities of the diffe- 
rent stories of the Puranas will shew. The 
art of arranging a picture drama for the 
cinema is a difficult art and not many^ 
succeed in it. The story of a picture drama 
humorous or dramatic must be very clear 
and easily followed. A simple line of pro- 
gressive action through a scries of scenes 
must be maintained until the climax is 
reached, each scene having a definite con- 
nection with the story. The story must 
run connectedly from the first picture to 
the last so that the man watching is never 
puzzled for an instant by a meaningless 
action. Any one who has seen Phaike’s 
first film ‘Harischandra’ will know how 
remarkably well the story of the film holds 
together and what dramatic situations 
arc put in. 

Mr. Phalke has had a remarkable career 
and that more than anything else explains 
his success as the first Indian picture-play 
producer. In 1886 he passed his examina- 
tion in drawing from the Kalabhavan at 
Baroda. Then he turned his attention to 
painting and as a scenic artist did some 
scenes for use in theatres. At this time he 
gathered inside knowledge about the 
actor’s profession, grasped the art of act- 
ing and learned stage-craft which he now 
turns to such valuable account in the set- 
tings of his scenarios. From 1890 photo^ 
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graphy attracted his attention 
and he soon became an expert 
photographer. But he soon 
wandered off to, fresh fields and 
pastures new and mastered photo 
mechanical process, half-tone, 
photo-litho, collotype, photo- 
gravure and the three-colour pro- 
cesses. With’ this equipment he 
started an art press in which 
anything in the way of fine 
printing, engraving and illus- 
tration in colours or in mono- 
chrome was executed. He con- 
ducted this business with great 
success. For his work in this line 
he has received many medals 
and the London and New York 
technical papers have spoken in 
warm terms of the work turned 
out by his press. Thus Mr. 

Phalke brings to bear on the 
cinema-film industry all the quali- 
fications and ripe experience requisite in a 
pioneer, obtained in a varied career. And 
thus he has been enabled to cope single- 
handed with the production of a picture- 
play from developing the negative to put- 
. ting it on the market and issuing posters 
And booklets about it. 

There are great possibilities hidden in 
these picture-plays of the Furanas. As a 


populariser the cinematograph is hard to 
beat and thus through this instrument the 
beautiful legends of our L’uranas may be 
scattered all over the world. These pic- 
ture-plays may serve to make the East 
known more widely in the West and thus 
help to bring about the rapprochement 
between the two. 


GLEANINGS 


Cities Whik you Wait. 

"Rome was not built in a day.” Tluit is where the 
American new "emergency cities,” to house her 
National Army, have the adv.mtage over ilie so- 
called "Imperial City.” They may not l)e (juite so 
solid as ancient Rome, or so imposing architecturally, 
but they are probably more sanitary, and there were 
no public libraries or Y. M. C. A. hiiis in the older 
municipality. And the inhabitants with their modem 
implements of war could doubtless wipe the earth, 
on short notice, with the legions of Pompey or Ciesar. 
The rapid construction ol these sixteen cities hns been 
{Something to marvel at. It has meant not only 
building houses for 35,000 to 45.000 men to live in, 
but the instalment of water-supply and sewerage 
systems, electric wiring and power, with governing 
(organization, police, and transportation. ^ The 
solution was found in standardization. Hvery 
stick and board, every type *»f building, every 
ventilator and window-sash was turned out to the 
same measurements. Add the enormous driving- 


power of modcTn engineering, working under con- 
tract, and the reinarkahle ciioperation of the rail- 
roads, and forces were generated e(|u?il to surinount- 
ing all obstacles. 

Several of the camps were completed in sixty days, 
and ali of them within three moiitiis from the 
beginning of operations. 

“From 5,000 to 10,000 workmen were employed in 
the creatiiui of each of these emergency cities, and 
each cantonment contractor handled about .5,000 car- 
loads of material. For each camp there were required 
on the avera.ge 25,000,000 feet ol lumber. 1,700,000 
S(|iiarc feet of wall board, 37,000 window sashes, 
.32,000 square feet of prepared roofing, 37.000 square 
feet ol wire screen, (3,500 s<did h<iard doors, and 
nearly 2,700 kegs of nails. For the w itcr-supply 
85,000 feet of pipe, ranging in diameter from on? to 
twelve inches, had to be secured and laid, for the 
sewers over 100,000 feet of pipe of various sizes. 

“The water-supply and sewerage of each of tlie.se 
cantonments were carefully studied by well-known 
engineers, and every precaution has been taken to 
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A CITY FOR 4-8.000 SOLDIKKS— IIUILT IX JUST KHiHT WKUKS. 

This tjpic*!! national army cantonnient at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Washiuj^ton, 
consists (4' 1,400 buildings, and cost $5,000,000. 


secure a safe water-supply and to dispose of the 
sewage in such a way as to eliminate entirely all 
dangers or nuisance therefrom as would be the case 
with a permanent city of the highest type, lii most 
cases the water is obtained by wells driven especially 
for the purpose ; while vitrified pipe sewers arc laid 
throughout the camps, and the sewage is treated by 
septic tanks, sprinkling filters, intermittent filters, or 
other of the most modern sewage-treatment methods, 
or else discharged at a distance from the camp into 
flowing streams where this is possible "without 
creating nuisance 

“The camp-sites were chosen with a view to 
natural drainage^, many of them having sandy or 
gravelly soil into which the rain-water will soak 
quickly, and this also will, of course, be of great 
assistance in maintaining the men in good, healthy 
condition. With the reputation which American Army 
ofHcers have already made for improving the sanitary 
conditions of camps and cities in Cuba and Panama, 
there is no room for doubt that the camps will be 
maintained in the most sanitary conditions possible, 
and there is every reason to believe that the men will 
really be maintained in a better physical condition 
than they would have been in their own homes. 

“The average number of buildings to a camp is 
1,200. They include, besides the barracks, kitchens, 
shower-bath, and sanitary units, hospital and ad- 
ministration offices, laundries, coinrnissary stores, 
motion-picture theaters, etc. Kvery regiment has 
its assembly-hall, where writing material, books, 
and other reading matter are provided. ^ Here also 
educational classes under competent instructors are 
conducted, and entertainments such as lectures and 
motion-pictures given. In the great division audit- 
orium, entertainment is ollered on a larger scale. A 
number of the best-known theatrical managers in 
the country have arranged to add the soldier cities 
to their circuits and will present the type of plays 
best suited to such unusual audiences, (.'lean sport 
of all kinds will be fostered, the outiloor games being 
under the supervision of men prominent in athletic 
affairs. 

“Roughly speaking, the main plan of each canton- 
ment is an immense U, with the commander-iii-chiers 
headquarters at a central point whence he can survey 
the entire camp. ... In the middle of the U is a 
parade-ground for close-order drilling, and in the 
immediate vicinity are rifle, machine-gun, and field- 
artillery ranges, with terranc for extended-order 
drilling, trenching, and the other modern aspects of 
warfare. 

“The regular Army type of barrack has but one 
story; and that type was originally adopted for the 


National Army cantonments. The necessity ’ of eco- 
nomy in space and cost, together with the increase 
in men to the company, occasioned a change. The 
barracks for all the larger units have two stones. 
A standard houss for an infantry company is 120 
feet long by 43 feet wide. A large hall, which the 
men can use as a lounging-rootn, divides it in the 
middle of the ground floor. At one end is the mess- 
hall with kitchen in an extension. At the other end 
are dormitories. The entire second floor is taken 
up with sleeping rjutirters. Kvery 'man has his own 
iron cot and locker. Ample hot and cold-water baths 
arc provided in outside lavatories. The barracks 
are electrically lighted, and in the cold months will 
be heated by steam or stoves, depending on their 
l(K*ation in the Northern or Southern States. Regi- 
mental hospitals are complete in themselves, but 
their work will be supplemented by the great divisioii 
hospitals, which have a capacity of at least one 
thousand cases. 

“The work involved in the constrnction of each 
cantonment was, of course, not confined to the area 
covered by it. In most cases new railroad spurs 
had to be built, heavy rails substituted for the 
lighter ones in use in existing tracks, sidings built 
in the vicinity, highways built or improved to 
provide for trucking, and every po.ssible provision 
made for handling the enormous amounts of 
materials without loss of time. 

*Tt is worthy of note that the cantonments have 
in all instances been built on waste land, land that 
had not in any way been devoted to agriculture or 
the raising of crops. The cantonments have cost 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 each, and not far 
from .$100,000,000 altogether,”— -^Vic Literary 

Darkneu— the X«w Anesthetic. 

Hcineinbcr, in the old days when mother had a 
headache, how she used to go into her room and pull 
down all the shades ? There was a scientifk founda- 
tion for that action, according to Dr. William H. 
Bates of NV*w York. Darkness, under certain condi- 
tions, may be a real anesthetic : a patient may, in 
other words, reduce the keenness of his pain by reso- 
lutely “thinking Block.” 

Let one who would seek relief by this method first 
of all close his eyes and press his palms over them, so 
to exclude all light. Then let him concentrate his 
mind on the thought of darkness : he may before 
closing his eyes, if he cares to, gaze steadily At a black 
fountain pen or his black shoes— the thing is, to fix 
the thought of total blackness so flrmly in the mind 
that it excludes all other thoughts. 
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Dr. Bates has applied this treatment in the relief of 
nciiralfvic pains : under the anesthesia induced liy it, 
he has seen teeth extracted and minor sur^^ical opera- 
tions performed He believes that a wounded soldier 


Spoil the Rod and Spare the Child. 

liven the committees and boards of education are 
learning that education is more play than it is work. 


lying in No Man’s 
Land could, by its 
use, shut out the 
horrors about him, 
and by concentrat- 
ing on the thought 
of blackness obtain 
some nervous let- 
down and some 
*^bef from pain. 

costs nothing, 
and it’s worth try- 
ing, anyway. With 
your next hard 

headache, or your 
lit of nervous tired- 
ness, close your eyes, pi 
and “remember black ' 



.\ Class-room for bovs in a Carv School. 


:)ur palms across thei 
—I:vcrv Wcet 



A Machine class in a Gary School. 


In the Gary schools 
boys and girls learn 
to want to learn be- 
fore they get the 
chance to do it. The 
girls in the sewing 
classes don’t spend 
their days doing 
hems by the mile. 
They make dusting 
caps and hug-me- 
tights and slip-ons 
that they can take 

vs in a (iai V Svhool. their prond 

mothers and fathers. 
And when she has liiiishcd her stitching, our hero- 
ine can play squat tag in a back yard plenty large 
enough now be c-ausc under the new system the chil- 
dren use it in turns. 

Why not introduce tliis convenience into some of 
the large downtown olliccs ? Voii can stand even 
arithmetic when you can wash it away after each 
class. As only one sixth of the children are outdoors 
at a lime, the playgrounds are never congested. And 
when a bov flunks, he doesn't stay after school ; he 
gives up his gymnasium nr his auditorium w»ork, and 
enters an extra class in the difficult subject. 

You used to begin school singing a robin song or 
reciting a memory gem, and end it with a half hour’s 
tough cramming. Now, in the new Bronx Gary 
schools, you often start the day acting a scene from 
the French Revolution— which isn't at all like learning 
sonic dates about it. And you end the day reading 
•what you want in the library. The children may talk 
in all classes except the 3 Rs. 

The Gary system knows that the ordinary child is 
a chattering bundle of twist and squirm and wriggle. 
He must not be too rigidly suppressed. In the 
natural science classes the children bring their own 
animals to school— even Mary’s lamb would be wel- 
come. And when one boy sneaked iuto school one 
morning after playing hockey all the day before, the . 
teacher didn’t stick him in the corner. She said : 
“We’ll all do it to-mOrrow.” Next day the whole 
class rode out to a stream— and learned how tad- 
poles turn into frogs. 
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A Class-room for girls in a Onrv School, 


her fltudj was the suggestion that 
a bookshop for the children be 
opened, inasmuch as the oppor- 
tunity to read' good books meant 
infinitely more culturally to the 
child than the opportunity to see 
plays. 

the response to Adiss Mahoney’s 
suggestions was immediate, and in' 
October, 1916, the shop was opened 
under her direction, on Roylston 
street,~in a long, well-lighted room 
overlooking the Public Gardens. 
The shop has the air of a com- 
fortable living-room rather than 
that of a place where books are 
sold. Sunshine streams in at the 
windows. Low bookcases, speci* 
ally fitted tables and shelves, 
bright pictures, bits of tapestry, 
cheerful hanging's and growing 
geraniums and ivies give it a home- 
like and inviting atmosphere. At 
one end is a small mahogany chest 
filled with Mother Goose stories and 
fairy tales for the '’littlest folks” 
to examine at their leisure. On 
the mantel over the fire-place is 
"Alice Heidi,” the Bookshop Doll, 
'who presi des over juvenile councils. 


Bob wanted to be a machinist 
—and he wasn’t going to waste his 
life over the third reader. Hut he 
consented to try out one of the 
Gary schools in upper New York, 
entering the machine class. But 
he discovered that he could not 
be a macliinisl unless he learned 
about patterns, and so he entcMcd 
the class in technical drawing. 
Then he found he had to learn 
enough English to denioiistrate his 
theories. By the lime he is I went v- 
one he will have gone through 
enough courses to qualify him for 
the presidency. 

They print their ov n books in 
the Gary schools. One volume of 
verse all written by the children 
was got together and put through 
their own presses. Sonic of the 
schools have their own weekly 
papers, too. The plan is not to 
teach trades directly, but to let 
each child try many trades until 
be finds the one for which lie is 
especially adapted. Soon we shall 
hear papa say to little Willy : “If 
you’re not a good boy to-day 
ril keep you home from your 
Gary school.”— £rcry Week. 



Printing Class in a Gary School. 


A Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 

It was Rotisseaii who said : “Childhood has tt.s 
own ways of thinking, seeing and feeling.” In .<>yn- 
thesis, this is the slogan of the most successful experi- 
ments in education, and it is the underlying idea of 
the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, opened by the 
Woman s Industrial Union of Boston. A few years 
ago Miss Bertha B. Mahoney undertook fur the 
Union a special study of children in connection with 
their presentation of juvenile plays. The result of 


Miss Mahoney says in an article in the Pttblisbers' 
Weekly that the Bookshop exists not. simply to sell 
gi>od books to children, but to increase their love for 
books. The members of the Industrial Union believe 
that good books are so important as to be an essen- 
tial' part of life. Also they wish to get the idea of 
bookshops fur children bemre the public in order that 
like service may be rendered children in other com- 
munities. 

One aspect of the Bookshop in particular must not 
be overlooked. It serves as a kind of club for 



\ GLIMI'SE OV TIIK CHILDREN'S n )OKSIlOI» 

("Alice Heidi," the b;)okslio|) doll, may be seen on tlie mantel over the iirepliicc.) 


Rfowing boys and ^drls. They may wander about at 
will and read (juicily at the long tables. They may 
exercise their <jwii judgment in regard lo h )oks, 
compare, critieixe, and get ideas of the range of vari- 
ous groups. A scries of story hours with expert 
story-tellers is given for liltlc children from time to 
time and is attended regularlv b^' the same group of 
children. 

Art exhibitions arc freijucntly held in the nooU- 
shop. One of these exhibitions was of the work ol 
women sculptors whose wmk has a particular appeal 
to children. 

‘What makes w'ork in the bookshop for IKys and 
Girls so thrilling is that we feel we arc working witli 
something worth while. We take the greatest pica 
sure in helping those who arc interested lo find books 
written by persons of vision. This doesn’t mean 
‘‘high-brow books" and it doesn't mean exceptional 
children. We’ve found some verv average children 
with unspoiled reading taste, who just naturally like 
history. One day when 1 was in the Children's Room 
at the Boston Public Library, two boys came to the 
desk and one said, ".Miss Jordan, have you a book 
on the ’rigination of man ?" Tiiese two boys had for 
several 3 ’ears been reading history almost entirely. 
And last summer they started Lo write a history of 
the world for 3,000 years. One was writing the 
uucient, the other the modern part, and the latter 
hoped to bring it down to President Wilson's udini- 
uistrutiou and to get in something about the war. 
They "thought it would make a book of a thousand 
pages." Along toward September the huge size of 
their task began to dawn upon them— well, their 


hij-lory has not yet gone to press. Another pleasant 
fcaiurc of ibis .story is that these boys were American 
boys— very average ones.’ 

—American Review of Reviewn, 

Luminous Paint in' War. 

Articles of various kinds, coated with a "luminous 
puinf’ made of radium and zinc suliid, arc being 
turned out in ijuantity by an Hnglish iirm for use in 
the .Army and Navy, ^iuc sullid has long been known 
lor its ability to "store” light, fixposine to sunlight 
will cause il to glow feebly lor some time in the 
dark. By mingling with it an almost intiuitesimal 
(juaiitity of ladiuni, tiie c.xcitiiig luiictioii ol the 
Miiiliglit is leiuieied iiiiiiecessary and the ghiW' is 
reiideieti practic.'dly peiiuaiicnt. 

‘‘()\er marching conijiasM-s arc in daily 

use by the Allied armies, each litto<l with a luminous 
radium dial re liable at .any time, even on the darkest 
night. .Xcroplaiies skiiu along tliroiigh the night, 
the aviators guided by radiuiii-bedialed compasses. 

"At sea, the doughty little ‘sub* destroyers shout 
hither and thither with never a light to be seen — 
the radium-lighted compass-dial answers the 
question. The man using it can see the dial all the 
time, but you can not. 

"Pig. 1 illustrates a clever use for ‘luminous-paint’ 
collars. These linen tabs present a luminous surface 
ot ten Sijuare inches, and arc for attuchineul to 
the back of the tunic, so that when the tirst Hue 
of men go over the tup, they will not be mistaken 
for enemies in the dark by the second Hue ol men who 
follow. 
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Kadiulii paint in use al the Front. 


“The illustration, h’i^r. 2 , shows a most useful 
beacon provided with a spike to be drivcMi in the 
ground. They are also made in the .shape of large 
buttons, the luminous painted lop being covered 
with transparent celluloid, and .surmounted on a 
small steel spike '0* inch long, which, by pushing, 
enters into any woodwork, and when aflixt to the 
top of short stakes driven into the ground and placed 
ten yards apart, afibrd a guide to relief-parties going 
and returning in the dark. One hundred of thc.se, ten 
yards apart, will serve 1,000 yards, the stakes being 
placed in the day on chosen lairly level ground. 

“One of the most useful articl.s for dark-night 
operations is ‘luminous tape.’ This tape, if placed 
on the ground and sjcured by stakes, metal rods, or 
stones, is prevented from being shifted by the wind. 
The 'tape-layer* places the tape in position during the 
day, choosing a safe path across the country, and 
diverting from the straight path according to the 
condition of the ground. The path should be wide 


enough for men i6 
march four abreast 
up one side of the 
tape and returning 
the other side, say, 
ill all, aixiut twelve 
feet wide. Where 
this is not possible 
the t a p e 1 a y e r 
makes a break in 
the tape every few 
3 'ards, and starts 
again contiiiiiously 
when the path is 
wider. Any obstacle 
in the way, such as 
tree or post, 
could have a small 
leng^i of tape tied 
around it (sec Fig, 

a). 

"Should a ditch 
come across the 
path lie would lay 
sliort pieces of the 
tape at right angles 
on either side of 
the ditch. In case 
of the ditch being 
over four feet deep, 
the mail should 
have a luminous 
beacon with him 
and write on it the 
depth of the ditch, 
also the width, 
with a special peii*( 
cil, and place it by 
tlie tape, when near 
the ditch. 

“It is readily 
jiossible to- form 
large letters out of 
this tape by nail- 
ing it up with /.itie 
nails. Such signs 
as ‘Fii email,’ ‘Doc- 
tor,’ etc., also di- 
rection a r 1 o w s 
prove c.\trcniely 
serviceable. S e c 
F'K- 

“The luminous 
tape als very useful for the work of the 
medical eo'ps the tape-layer by ihiy-light choos- 
ing fairly level ground to guide the stretcher- 
bearers— thus saving their labor in the dark, 
with less jfdti og to the wounded. Moreover, lamps 
afford a mark for the enemy— whereas the tape can 
only be seen by those immediately over it— enabling 
work to be diiiie silently in the dark, the darker the 
better. 

‘’Signaling in the fruntdine trenches al nighty is 
always a precarious unde>'taking. imminous paint 
beacons have been used very successfully for signaling 
.silently by iiighl. They are specially useful in tren- 
ches which are in close proximity to the enemy, savjug 
the need of whispering the words of command, which 
causes a liushiiig sound, when complete silence is 
rcf|uired fur listening to the enemies’ iiiuveiucnts. 
These luminous beacons will carry a message ii dis- 
laiiec of twenty yards or sixty feet, sufficient for all 
average requirements. . The signaling can be either 
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done with the Morse code or by describing large Engineers uf the English Army are said to have been 

capital letters of the alphabet the reverse way, and the first to use these novel, yet wonderful, signaling 

by the hand waving them in the air. The Royal devices.”— The Literary Digest. 


HINDU ACHlEVliMBNT IN liXACl SCIIiNCIv 

By Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.a. 


Historical riiRsuKCTiYi:. 

NVESTIGATIONS in radio-activity since 
1896 have effected a marvellous revo- 
lution in our knowledge of Energy. The 
ultimate atoms of matter are now believed 
to possess “sufficient potential energy to 
supply the uttermost ambitions of the 
race for cosniieal epochs of time.” 

Speaking of the new discoveries in con- 
nection with radio-activit 3 % Professor 
Soddy remarks in liis“Malter and Energy”: 

“It is |i(js.siblc t(» bjok forward to a time, which 
may await the \v(»rM when this grimy age of fuel 
will seem as truly a beginning <it tlie nuistery of 
energy as the rude stone age of palaeolithic man ikjw 
^appears as the beginning of the mastery of matter.” 

^ This optimism seems almost to out- 
Bacoii Bacon’s prophecy in the “Novum 
Organum” (1621) relating to the wonder- 
ful achievements he expected from a “new 
birth of science.” It was, be declared, 
inevitable “if any one of ripe age, unim- 
paired senses, and well-purged mind, 
apply himself anew to experience and 
particulars.” 

Beccjuv*rcr>s discovery of radio-active 
substances is thus a little under three 
hundred years from Bacon’s first advocacy 
of experimental and inductive methods. 
The long and barren period between the 
scientific activity of ancient Greece and 
that of modern Europe, described by 
VYhewell as the “stationary period of 
science” was drawing to a close in Bacon’s 
time. The age was, however, yet “dark” 
enough to be condemned b 3 ^ him in the 
following words : 


made up uf much credulity and much accident, aud 
also of childish notions which wc at first imbibed.’' 

Positive science is but three hundred 
years old. It is necessary to remember 


this picture of the intellectual condition of 
Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in every historical survey of the 
“exact” sciences ( whether deductive- 
mathematical or induct! ve-physical),‘ as 
well as in every comparative estimate of 
the credit for their growth and develop- 
ment due to the different nations of the 
world. 

Hindu investigations in exact science, 
as briclly summarized here, come down to 
about 1200 A. I). Strictly speaking, they 
cover the period from the “Atharva Veda” 

( c 800 B. C.), one of the Hindu Scriptures, 
to Bhaskaracharya ( c 1150), the mathe- 
matician ; or rather to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, represented by Madha- 
vacharya, the compiler of “The Sixteen 
Systems of Philosophy” (1331),Gunaratna 
(1350), the logician, “Kasa-ratnasamu- 
chchaya,” the work on chemistry, and 
Madiinapala, the author of materia medica 
(IBT-l) named after himself. 

We arc living today in the midst of the 
discoveries and inventions of the last few 
years of the twentieth century", e.g., those 
described in Cressy^’s volume. To moderns, 
therefore, the whole Hindu science exhi- 
bited here belongs to what may be truly 
called the pre-scicntific epoch of the history 
of science. Its worth should, however, 
be estimated in the light of the parallel 
developments among their contemporaries, 
the Greeks, the Chinese, the Graeeo- 
Koinans, the Saracens, and mediaeval 
Europeans. 

Wliewell, according to whom the scien- 
tific inquiries of the ancients and medi- 
aevals “led to no truths of real or perma- 
nent value,” passes the following summary 
and sweeping judgment on all these 
nations : 

"Aimost the whole career of the Greek schools of 
philosophy, of the schoolmen uf Europe in the Middle 
Ages, of the Arabian and Indian philosophers, shows 
that wc may have extreme ingenuity and subtlety, 
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invention and connexion, demonstration and method ; 
and 3’et out of these no physical science may be 
developed. We may obtain by such means logic and 
metaphysics, even geometry and algebra ; but out 
of such materials we shall never iorm optics and 
mechanics, chemistiy and physiology.” 

Further, 

“The whole mass of Greek philosophy shrinks into 
an almost impereeptible compass, when viewed with 
reference to the progress of physical knowledge.” 
• • • • “Xiie sequel oi the ambitious hopes, the vast 
schemes, the confident undertakings of the philoso- 
phers of ancient Greece was an entire failure in the 
physical knowledge.” (History of the Inductive 
Science). 

While accepting for general guidance 
the above estimate of Whewell regarding 
the ancients and mediaevals, the student 
of Comparative Culture would find the 
following noteworthy points in a survey 
of world’s positive sciences from the 
Hindu angle : 

1. The “pure” mathematics of the 
Hindus was on the whole, not only in 
advance of that of the Greeks, but antici- 
pated in some remarkable instances the 
European discoveries of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
That mathematics is the basis of the 
mathematical science known to modern 
mankind. 

2. Like the other races, the Hindus 
also may be taken to have failed to make 
any epoch-making discoveries of funda- 
mental “laws”--planetary, inorganic, or 
organic, if judged by the generalisations 
of today. But some of their investigations 
were solid achievements in positive know- 
ledge, e.g., in materia mcdica. therapeutics, 
anatomy, embryology, metallurgy, chemis- 
try, physics and descriptive zoology. And 
in these also, generally speaking, Hindu 
inquiries were not less, if not more defi- 
nite, exact and fruitful than the Greek 
and medieval European. 

3. Hindu investigations helped forward 
the scientific development of mankind 
through China (and Japan) on the east and 
the Saracens on the west of India, and 
this both in theoretical inquiries and indus- 
trial arts. 

4. Since the publication of Gibbon’s 
monumental history, the historians of 
the sciences have given credit to the 
Saracens for their services in the develop- 
ment of European thought. Much of this 
credit, however, is really due to the 
Hindus. Saracen mathematics, chemistry, 
and medicine were mostly direct borrow- 
ings from Hindu masters. The Greek 


factor in Saracen culture is known to every 
modern scholar ; the Hindu factor remains 
yet to be generally recognized. That 
recognition would at once establish Indians 
contributions to Europe. 

r>. Every attempt on the part of modern 
scholars to trace the Hellenic or Hellenistic, 
sources of Hindu learning has been practi-* 
cally a failure. The trend of recent scholar- 
ship is rather to detect the Hindu sources 
of Greek science. 

6. But, like every other race, the Hindus 
also got their art of writing from the 
Phoenicians. Besides, the Hindus may 
have derived some inspiration from Greece 
in astronomy as admitted by their own 
scientists, e.g., by Varahamihira (587 
A. D.) India’s indebtedness to foreign 
peoples for the main body of her culture is 
practically nil. 

7. The Hindu intellect has thus in- 
dependently appreciated the dignity of 
objective facts, devised the methods of 
observation and experiment, elaborated 
the machinery of logical analysis and truth 
investigation, attacked the external 
universe as a system of secrets to be 
unravelled, and wrung out of Nature the 
knowledge which constitutes the founda- - 
tion of science. 

8. The claims of the Hindus to be 
regarded as pioneers of science and contri- 
butors to exact, positive, and material 
culture rest, therefore, in all respects, on the 
same footing as those of the Greeks, in 
quality, quantity and variety. An absolute 
superiority cannot be claimed for either, 
nor can any fundamental difference in 
mental outlook or angle of vision be 
demonstrated between the two races. 

It has been remarked above that the age 
of experimental and inductive science is 
about three hundred years. It is this period 
that has established the cultural superiority 
of the Occident over the Orient. But this 
epoch of “superiority” need be analyzed a 
little more closely. 

Neither the laws of motion and gravita- 
tion (of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century), nor the birth of the sciences of 
modern chemistry and electricity during the 
latter half of the eighteenth, could or did 
produce the superiority in any significant 
sense. There was hardly any difference 
between Europe and Asia at the time of the 
French Revolution (1780). The real and 
only cause of the parting of ways between 
the East and the West, nay, between the 
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madiaeval and the modern, was the dis- 
covery of steam, or rather its application 
to production and transportation. The 
steam engine pfiected an industrial revolu- 
tion during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. It is this revolution 
-which has ushered in the “modernism” of 
the modern world in social institutions, 
science, and philosophy, as well as brought 
about the supremacy of Bur-Amcrica over 
Asia. 

The year 1815 may be conveniently 
taken to be the year 1 of this modernism, 
as with the fall of Napoleon it marks also 
the beginning of a new era in world-politics, 
practically the era in which we still live. 
The difierence between the Hindu and the 
Eur-American, or between the East and the 
West, is a real difference to-day. But it is 
not a difference in mentality or ideals or 
so-called race-genius. It is a difference of 
one century, the “wonderful century” in a 
more comprehensive sense than Wallace 
means by it. 

I. Aritumhtic. 

A general idea of the achievements of the 
Hindu brain may be had from the following 
^i^mcarks of Cajori in his “History of 
Mathematics” : 

“It is remarkable to what extent Indian mathenin- 
tics enters into the science of our time. Both the form 
and the spirit of the arithmetic and algebra of modern 
times are essentially Indian and not Grecian. Think 
of that most peifcct of mathematical symbolisms, the 
Hindu notation, think of the Indian arithmetical 
operations nearly as perfect as our own, think of their 
elegant algebraic methods, and then judge whether 
the Brahmins on the banks of the Ganges are not 
entitled to some credit. Unfortunately some of the 
most brilliant of the Hindu discoveries in iridetermi' 
natc analysis reached Europe too late to exert the 
influence they would have exerted, hail they come two 
or three centuries earlier.'* 

The Hindus were the greatest calculators 
of antiquity. The}" could raise the numbers 
to various powers. The extraction of 
square or cube root was a child's play to 
them. As De Morgan admits, “Hindu 
arithmetic is greatly superior to any which 

the Greeks had Indian arithmetic is that 

which we now use.” 

The two foundations of arithmetic were 
discovered by the Hindus : (1) the symbols 
of numbers, or numerals as they are called, 
and (2) the decimal system of notation. 

Numerals have been in use in India since 
at least the third century B. C. They were 
employed in the Minor Rock Edicts of 
Asoka the Great (B. C. 256). In modern 


times the numerals are wrongly known as 
“Arabic”, because the European nations 
got them from their Saracen (Arab) 
teachers. 

The decimal system was known to 
Aryabhata (476 A. D.) and Brahmagupta 
(A. D. 598-660) and fully described by 
Hhaskaracuaryya (1114). In “Yyasa- 
bhasya”, also, ihe system is referred to. 
The translornution or substance in chemi- 
cal fusion through the “unequal distribu- 
tion of forces” is illustrated by the 
author by a mathematical analogy : 
“Even as the same figure ‘1* stands for 
a hundred in the place of hundred, for 
ten in the place cf ten, and for a unit in 
the place of unit.” Brajendranath Seal 
thinks that the “Vyasa-bhasya” can- 
not have been composed later than the 
sixth century A.D. The decimal system 
was therefore known to the Hindus “cen- 
turies before its appearance in the writings 
of Arabs or Graeco-Syrian intermediaries.” 

The Saracens learnt from the Hindus 
both the system of numeration and the 
method of computation. Even in the time 
of Caliph Walk! (705-15) the Saracens had 
to depend on alphabetical symbols. They 
had no figures for numbers yet. A Hindu 
scientific mission reached Mansur's court 
from Sindh in 773. This introduced the 
Moslems to Hindu astronomical tables. 
The Saracen astronomical work thus com- 
piled was abridged by Musa, the Librarian 
of Caliph Mamun (813-33). “And he 
studied and communicated to his country- 
men the Indian compendious method of 
computation, i.e., their arithmetic, and 
their analytic calculus.” (Colebrooke). 

This was the first introduction of the 
decimal system among the Saracens (830). 
They have ever since acknowledged their 
debt to the Hindus. Alberuni (1033) 
wrote : “The numeral signs which wc use 
are derived from the finest forms of the 
Hindu signs.” 

It was probably in the twelfth century 
that the Europeans learnt Hindu science 
from their Saracen masters. Leonardo of 
Pisa, an Italian merchant, was educated 
in Barbary, and thus became acquainted 
with the so-called Arabic numerals and 
Musa’s work on algebra based on the 
Sanskrit. In 1202 was published his “Liber 
Abaci”. This was the beginning of modern 
arithmetic in Europe. The pioneering 
work may have been done by Gerbert, the 
Frenchman, who learnt the Hindu system 
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from the Mohammedan teachers at Cor- 
dova in Spain (c 970-80). (T. Thomson). 
Musa, the first distinguished Moslem ma- 
thematician, was the connecting link bet- 
ween the algebra and arithmetic of the 
Hindus and mediaeval European mathe- 
matics. 

At the commencement ol the Christian 
era, the Chinese “adopted the decimal 
system of notation introduced by the Bud- 
dhists, and changed their ancient custom 
of writing figures from top to bottom for 
the Indian custom of from left to right” 
(“Chinese Sociology^ compiled b^' Werner, 
who reproduces this extract from William- 
son’s Journeys in N. China). 

II. Aloehka. 

Algebra is a Hindu science inspite of the 
Arabic name. Cajori suspects that Dio- 
phantus (A.D. 360), the first Greek algeb- 
raist got the first glimpses of algebraic 
knowledge from India. According to 
Heath, the Europeans were anticipated by 
the Hindus in the symbolic form of algebra. 
According to De Morgan, the work of 
Diophantus is hardly algebraic in the sense 
in which that term can be applied to the 
science of India. According to Ilankel, 
the Hindus arc the real inventors of 
algebra if we define algebra “as the appli- 
cation of arithmetical operations to both 
rational and irrational numbers or magni- 
tudes.” 

The mathematician who systematized 
the earlier algebraic knowledge of the 
Hindus and thus became the founder of a 
new science is Aryabhata, born A.D. 4-76 
at Pataliputra on the Ganges in Eastern 
India. He was thus over a century later 
than Diophantus ; but Smith proves that 
neither in methods nor in achievements 
could the Greek be the inspirer of the 
Hindu. 

The points in which the Hindu algebra 
appears particularly distinguished from the 
Greek are thus enumerated by Colcbrooke: 

1. A better and more comprehensive 
algorithm. 

2. The management of equations in- 
volving more than one unknown term. 
(This adds to the two classes noticed by 
the Saracens, viz., simple and compound). 

3. The resolution of equations of a 
higher order, in which if they achieved 
little, they had at least “the merit of the 
attempt”, and anticipated a modern dis- 
covery in the solution of biquadratics. 


4. .General methods for the solution of 
indeterminate problems of 1st and 2nd 
degrees, in which they went “far beyond 
Diophantus” and anticipated discoveries 
of modern algebraists. 

5. Application of algebra to astrono- 
niical investigation and geometrical de- 
monstration, in which also they hit upon 
some methods which have been “rc-invent- 
cd in later times.” 

It was thus not a “primitive” algebra 
that the Hindus developed. The achieve- 
ments of Indian algebra from fifth to 
twelfth century A.D. have in some cases 
anticipated the discoveries of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe. 
Modern algebraists have thus only re- 
discovered the already known truths. 

The Hindu algebra of this period was 
the principal feeder of Saracen algebra 
through Yakub and Musa, and indirectly 
influenced to a certain extent mediaeval 
European mathematics. It may have fos- 
tered the development of mathematics in 
China also, and through that, of Japan. 
According to Williams, the Hindu processes 
in algebra were known to the mathema- 
ticians of the Chinese Empire, “and are 
still studied in the Middle Kingdom,’!^ 
though all intellectual intercourse between 
the two countries has long ceased. 

The progress of Hindu algebra (mainly 
in Southern India) after Bhaskara (twelfth 
century) was, as Seal suggests, parallel to 
the developments in China and Japan. 
But that IS a subject that awaits further 
research. ^ 

The Hindu discoveries in algebra may 
be thus summarized from the recent inves- 
tigations of Nalinbehari Mitra : 

1. The idea of an absolutely negative 
quantity. 

2. The first exposition of the complete 
solution of the quadratic equation (Brah- 
magupta 598-660 A.D.). 

3. Rules for finding permutations and 
combinations (Bhaskara, born 1114). 
These were unknown to the Greeks. 

4. Indeterminate equations : “The 
glorjr of having invented general methods 
in this most subtle branch of mathematics 
belongs to the Indians.” (Cajori). 

5. Indeterminate equations of the 
second degree. 

In the light of Comparative Chronology 
these discoveries are remarkable evidences 
of the fecundity of the Hindu brain in 
“exact” science. The three great anticipa- 
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tions of jiK) Icrii ulf^ebra arc enumerate^! 
and appreciated by Colebrooke in tbc 
following terms : 

1. The demonstration of the noted 
proposition of Pythagoras concerning the 
square of the base of a rectangular 
triangle, equal to the squares of the two 

♦ legs containing a right angle. The de- 
monstration is given in two ways in Bhas- 
kara’s algebra (twelfth century). The 
first of them is the same which is delivered 
by Wallis (1G16-1703) in his treatise on 
angular sections, and as far as appears, 
then given for the first time. 

2. The general solution of indeter- 
minate problems of the first degree. It 
was first given among moderns by Bachet 
de Meziriac in 1G24. 

3. Solution of indeterminate problems 

of the 2nd degree a discovery which 

among the moderns was reserved for 
Euler (1707-83). To him among the 
moderns wc owe the remark : “Which the 
Hindus had made more than a thousand 
\"jj;ars ago, that the problem was requisite 
to find all the possible solutions of equa- 
tions of this sort.’* 

Bhaskara invented the art of placing 
* the numerator over the denominator in a 
%action. He invented also the yf (the 
radical sign). This was not known in 
Europe before ChiKiuet and Rudolffinthe 
sixteenth century. 

Bhaskara also proved the following ' 

r ; 0 ^ ^0 \ ; x r 0 =s 

III. CiEOMKTRV. 

The earliest geometry of the Hindus is 
to be found in the “Sulvasutras” of Bau- 
dhayana and Apastamba. In these 
treatises, which form parts ol the most 
ancient Yedic literature, wc get the applica- 
tion of mathematical knowledge to the 
exigences of religious life, sacrifices, rituals, 
construction of altars, etc. 

At this stage Hindu geometry was 
quite independent of Greek influence. The 
following are some of the problems, 
which, according to Mitrn, were solved by 
the mathematicians of the Vedic cycle : 

1. The so-called Pythagorean theorem : 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides. 

2. Construction of squares equal to the 
sum or difference of two squares. 

3. Conversion of oblongs into squares, 
and vice versa. 

67-8 


1*. Drawing of a perpendicular to a 
giv va straight line at a given point of it. 

5. Construction of lengths equal to 
quadratic surds : the approximate value 
of V2. 

G. Circling of squares. 

7. Squaring of circles,— “that rock 
upon which so many reputations have 
been destroyed’* both in the East and the 
West. The earliest Hindus got 7r = 3»004*‘i. 

8. Construction of successive larger 
squares from smaller ones by addition. 

9. Determination of the area of a 
trapezium, of an isosceles trapezium at 
any rate, when the lengths of its parallel 
sides and distance between them are 
known. 

The oldest geometrical efforts of the 
Hindus were not entirely empiric. They 
doubtless “reasoned out all or most of 
their discoveries” (Cajori). These could 
not have been inspired by the Greeks 
(Heath). 

Wc find Aryabhata (476 A.D.) solving 
the following among other problems, viz., 
the determination of— 

1. Area of a triangle, 

2. Area of a circle, 

3. Area of a trapezium, 

4. The distance of the point of inter- 
section of the diagonals ot a trapezium 
from cither of the parallel sides, 

5. The length of the radius of a circle. 

Aryabhata gave also the accurate value 

of TT ‘ind the area of the circle as 

Trr^. The Saracens learnt this from the 
Hindus. Probably Yakub (eighth century) 
was the first to get it when the astronomi- 
cal tables were imported to Bagdad from 
India, The correct value of tt was not 
known in Europe before Purbach (1423-61). 

At this stage also Hindu geometricians 
were not indebted to the (rreeks. Their 
independence is thus argued by Mitra : 

“Euclid and his school never meddled 
with logistics which was practically 
abandoned as hopeless after the time of 
Apollonius, while the Indian mathe- 
matician’s turn of mind was nothing if it 
was not directed to practical computa- 
tions. The fact that the Indians took the 
chord of a small circular arc as equivalent 
in length to the arc— a step which no sane 
Greek mathematician with a free con- 
science would have even dreamt of taking- 
ought to settle once for all the question 
of the dependence ot Indian geometry on 
Greek geometry.” 
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Fresh contributions to /jfcoinctry were 
made by Brahmagupta (598-G6P), viz., 
those relating to 

1. The construction of right-angled 
triangles with rational sides. 

2. Various properties of right-angled 
triangles. 

3. The area of a cyclic quadrilateral. 

‘i. Properties of isosceles trapezium. 

5. Properties of cyclic quadrilateral. 

6. Properties of circles ; Brahmagupta 
gave the rules (1) for finding the diameter 
of a circle when the height and chord of a 
segment of it are given, and (2) for find- 
ing the area of a segment of a circle. The 
first rule in the form given by the Hindu 
was not known in Greece. Musa (830) 
learnt both these rules from Brahma- 
gupta’s works. 

7. Volume of a cone as one-third the 
volume of the c^dinder. 

S. Volume of a pyramid as onc-third 
the volume of the prism. 

9. Volume of a cavity of uniform bore 
(prismatic or cylindrical). 

Bhaskara (1114) summarized and me- 
thodized the results of all previous investi- 
gators, c.g., Lata, Aryabhata, Lalla (499), 
Varahamihira (505), Brahmagupta, Shri- 
dhara(853), Alahavira (850), Aryabhata 
the Younger (970), and Utpala (970). 

Bhaskara took care to explain that 
though Aryabhata and others knew the 
exact value of t, yet some later mathema- 
ticians took approximate values onl 3 '^ for 
convenience of calculation. “It is not that 
they did not know.” Thus Brahmagupta 
took TT =5 3 roughly (or /lO closely) “for 
lessening the labour of calculation.” 

Among Bhaskara’s original contribu- 
tions may be mentioned the fact that he 
gave two proofs of the so-called Pythago- 
rean theorem. One of them was “unknown 
in Europe till Wallis (1610-1703) re- 
discovered it” (Cajori). 

It must be admitted that though Hindu 
geometricians achieved the same results as 
the Greek, the\" did not attain the excel- 
lence of Euclid (c 306-283 B. C.) in method 
and system. 

1 V .—Trigonometry. 

Hindu trigonometry was in advance of 
the Greek in certain particulars. The 
Hindus anticipated also modern trigono- 
metry in a few points. 

The mathematicians of India devised (1) 
the table of sines, and (2) the .table of 


versed sines. The term “sine” is an Arabic 
corruption from Sanskrit “Shiujiiii.” 

The use of sines was unknown to the 
Greeks. They calculated by the help of the 
chords. 

The Hindu table of sines exhibits them 
to every twent^r-fourth part of the quad- 
rant, the table of versed sines does the 
same. In each, the sine or versed sine is 
expressed in minutes of the circumference, 
neglecting fractions. 

The rule for the computation of the 
sines indicates a method of computing a 
“table by means of their second ^ differ- 
ences, — a considerable refinement in cal- 
culation, and first priictised by the Eng- 
lish mathematician Briggs (155G-1631).” 
(Wallace). 

The astronomical tables of the Hindus 
prove that they were acejuainted with the 
principal theorems of spherical trigono- 
metry. 

\\— Co-ordinate Geo.metrv. 

Yachaspati (850 A. D.), the Doctor of 
Nyaya (logic), anticipated in a rudimen- 
tary way the foundations of co-ordinate 
(solid) geometry eight centuries before 
Descartes (1596-1050). 

Vachaspati’s claims arc thus presentedi. 
by Seal : 

“To conceive position in space, Yachaspati takes 
three axes, one pr«»cccding iioin the point of sunrise 
in the horizon to that of sunset, on any particular 
day (roughly speaking, from the cast to the west); 
a second bisecting this line at right^ angles on the 
horizontal plane (roughly .speaking, Iroin the north 
to the south); and the third proceeding from the 
point of their section uf) to the meridian position of 
the sun on that day (roughly speaking, up and down). 
The position of any point in space, relatively to an- 
other point,may now be given by measuring distances 
along these three directions, i e., by arranging in a 
numerical series the intervening points of contact, 
the lesser distance being that which comes earlier in 
this series, and the greater which comes later. The 
position of any single atom in space with rclcrfence 
to anc/thcr may be indicated in this way with refer- 
ence to the three axes. 

But this gives only a geometrical analysis ol the 
conception of tbree-dimensioned space, though it 
must be admitted in all fairness that by dint ot 
clear thinking it anticipates in a rudimentary manner 
the foundations of solid (co-ordinate) geometry. 

\T.— Differential Calculus. 

Bhaskaracharyya ( 1114 ) anticipated 
Newton (164,2-1727) by five hundred years 
(1) on the discovery of the. principle ot 
Differential Calculus, and (2) in its appli- 
cation to astronomical problems and com- 
putations. 
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According to Spottiswoode, the formula 
established by Bhaskara and “the method 
of establishing it bear a strong analogy to 
the corresponding process in modern 
mathematical astronomy,” viz., the deter- 
mination of the differential of the planet’s 
magnitude. 

According to Bapudeva Shastri, Bhas- 
kara’s conception of instantaneous motion 
and the method of determining it indicate 
that he was acquainted with the principle 
of Differential Calculus. 

According to Seal, Bhaskara’s claim is 
indeed far stronger than Archimedes’ to 
the conception of a rudimentary process of 
integration. 

Bhaskara’s process is thus described by 
Seal : 

“Bhaskara, in coinpulin^ the instantaneous mo- 
tion of a planet compares its successive positions, and 
regards its motion as constant during the interval 
(which of course cannot be greater than a Truti of 
time, i.c., l-3375th part of a second, though it may 
be infinitely less).” 

This process is not only “analogous to 
but virtually identical with that of the 
Differential Calculus.” As Spottiswoode 
remarks, mathematicians in Europe will 
be surprised to hear of the existence of such 

process in the age of Bhaskara (twelfth 
century). 

Seal’s claim for BhasJeara is, however, 
limited to the historically imperfect form 
of the Calculus. Bhaskara docs not spe- 
cifically state that the method of the Cal- 
culus is only approximative. But, urges 
Seal, it must be remembered that the con- 
ception of limit and the computation of 
errors came late in the history of the Cal- 
culi of Fluxions and Infinitesimals. For 
the rest, Bhaskara introduces his compu- 
tation expressly as a “correction” of Brah- 
magupta’s rough simplification. 

Further, as Seal points out, Bhaskara’s 
formula for the computation of a table of 
sines also implies his use of the principle 
of Differential Calculus. 

VH. Kr.Nimes. 

The Hindus analysed the concept ot 
motion from terrestrial and planetary 
observations. To a certain extent they 
approached, though, strictly speaking, 
they did not anticipate, modern mechanics. 

(1) Gravity : In astronomical works, 
e.g., of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and 
Bhaskara, the movement of a falling body 
is known to be caused by gravity”. They 
ascribed gravity to the attracliuii ex- 


ercised by the earth on a material body. 
But Nev^ton’s “law” of gravitation was 
not anticipated. 

(2) Acceleration : Alotion was con- 
ceived as a change of place in a particle 
and inenpablc of producing another 
motion ; but “the prcvssure, impact, or 
other force which produces the first motion 
produces through that motion a samskara 
or persistent tendency to motion (vega), 
which is the cause of continued motion in 
a straight line, i.c., in the direction of the 
first motion.” (Seal). A scries of samskaras, 
each gcncniting the one, that succeeded it, 
was also conceived. Acceleration is thus 
logically implied in the writings of UJyo- 
takara, the Doctor of Xyaya (logic). 

(3) Law of Motion : The force of sams- 
kara (or persistent tendency to motion, 
i.e., vega) was known to diminish by doing 
work against a counteracting force, and 
when the samskara is in this way entirely 
dcstro 3 ’’cd, the moving body was known 
to come to a rest. Thus “vega corres- 
ponds to inertia in some respects, and to 
momentum (impressed motion) in others. 
This is the nearest approach to Newton’s 
First Law of Motion.’' (Seal). In the writ- 
ings of Sliamkara Mishra, th^* Doctor of 
Vaishesika (atomistic, Democritean) phi- 
losophy. 

(i) Accelerated motion of falling 
bodies : Frashastapada (fourth century 
A.D.), the Doctor of Vaishesika philosophy, 
believed that in the case of a falling body 
there is the composition of gravity with 
vega (momentum) acting in the same direc- 
tion from the second instant onwards. It 
is as if the two motions coalesced and re- 
sulted in one. “Here is a good foundation 
laid for the explanation of the accelerated 
motion of falling bodies; but Galileo’s dis- 
cover}' was not anticipated, as Gtilileo's 
observations and measurements of motion 
arc wanting.” (Seal). 

Scientifically considered, Hindu ideas 
on statics do not seem to have made much 
progress. It is interesting to observe that 
among the Greeks statics was more deve- 
loped than dynamics. This is the exact 
opposite ot the state of investigation in 
India where motion was understood better 
than rest. 

Thus the Hindus did not appear to have 
discovered the two e:!lel)rated principles of 
Archimedes (B.C. 287-212), viz.,— ■ 

(i) that relating to equilibrium of 
bodies and centre of gravity as determined 
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by the balance,— the first principle ot 
Statics : 

Those bodies are of equal weight which 
balance each other at ctjual arms of a 
straight lever. 

(ii) that relating to the lloatiiig of 
bodies on liquids and the determination of 


specific gravity,— the first principle of Hy* 
drostatics : 

A solid body, when immersed in a liquid, 
l(\scs a portion of ifs weight equal to the 
weight of the li([uid it displaces. 

(To be continued). 
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Till;: 

T he rituals of tlie Vdjapeya, performed, 
according to the Satapafha, by an 
emperor fur installation to his imperial 
position, or by a Bialimana for inauguration 
to his supreme position as such, are identical 
with those of the Agnishtoina with certain 
additions. The legend upon which this sac- 
rifice is based is that once upon a time, the 
gods, and the asuras, both children of Praja- 
pati (the lord of creatures) tried to be 
supreme. Each asnra in his arrogance 
thought himself supreme and, as he recog- 
nised none superior to him, made offerings in 
his own mouth as the token of his presump- 
tion, l^ach god on the other hand made 
ofiferings to his fellows. L’rajapati for U’i.^ 
reason sided with the gods and the universe 
became theirs. But a rivalry set in among 
the gods each of whom wanted to have 
Prajapati or the universe all to himself. To 
set it at rest, they ran\ a race in which 
Brihaspati impelled by Savitri became the 
winner. This race furnished nucleus of a 
sacrifice, namely, the Vijjapcju by which 
Indra sacrificed and became supreme. As 
Brihaspati was the purohita of tlic gods and 
Indra a divine kshattriya, both brahmana 
and kshattriya are eligible for the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice.* 

Gk.mias. 

After some preparatory riles for some 
days, the rituaks of the first four days of 
the Agnishtoina- are celebrated on as many 

I S. V, I, I, i-if. 

% Tor (lescnpiion of- tlic An/t/s/difOM, bce llic 
porliuii ul Uic sCLlion uii Uie Kajitsuy^i. 


days followed by the performances of the 
fifth day among which are found these addi- 
tions or differences. With the morning 
pre.ssing of j^v/^a-plants are drawn the Ams'u 
graha, Agnishtoina grahas up to Agrayana, 
three Prishthya, the Shodasin, five Vajapeya, 
seventeen Soma and Sura, and the Madhu- 
graha, Ukthya and iJhruva grahas for 
various objects such as long life, superiority, 
winning the worlds, truth, prosperity an<;|[ 
light. With tlie exception of the Soma, 
Sura, and Madhu grahas which are used at 
the mid-day jr>wfl-feast, the rest are offered 
and drunk along with the evening ccrc- 
munie.s.* 

ViCI IM . 

The principal animal victims are four to 
which are added eighteen subsidiary ones, 
namely, a sptoted sterile cow (the earth 
piebald with vegetation) offered to the 
Maruts representing the peasants, for ensur- 
ing the supply of food in the kingdom^ and 
.seventeen goats of a jiarticular description 
offered to Prajapati fur the .same purpose.- 

At mid-day before the Mahendra cup is 
drawn, takes place the chariot-race, the 
.sacrificer competing with sixteen rivals. 
The sacrificer’s chariot is taken from its 
stand to the north-eastern part of the 
Mahavedi, four horses to be harnessed to il 
are sprinkled with water accompanied with 
niaufras in order that they might win the 
race for their master. A rice-pap is prepared 
fur Brihaspati, the winner of the first race 
of this kind, and taken to the horses to lx; 

I Br., V, I, 2. 

1 /ohf., V, I, 
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smelled by them for the same purpose. 
The Brahman stands on a cart-wheel fixed 
to a post and sings a Sdman to gain for his 
client the air-world, the terrestrial world 
being left to be won by the chariot-race. 
Seventeen drums put in a row from the 
«i\gnidhra hearth westwards are beaten for 
making an auspicious sound favourable to the 
sacrificcr’s purpose. A post is fixed at the 
end of seventeen arrows’ range to indicate the 
farthest limit of the race-course. The sacri- 
ficer prays to Savitri for impulsion and 
mounts his chariot as also his sixteen rivals. 
During the race the Ad/ivarj'U utters mantras 
addressed to the horses of the sacrificer’s 
chariot. The cars run up to the post round 
which they turn and come back in such a 
way that the sacrificer happens to be the first 
to reach the altar. It is this winning of the 
chariot race by the sacrificer as an cmperor(or 
by a Brahinana recognised as supreme by vir- 
tue of his (lualities inborn and accjuired) that 
formally proclaims and iiistals him to the 
high position that has been already his by 
general consent. The horses are made to 
smell again the ESrhaspatya rice-pap with 
.the thoughts that the establishment of the 
^>'^crificer’s superiorit}' upon the territorial 
world is now an accomplished fact. The 
Adhvavyu and the sacrificer next put the 
Miidhu-grdha previously mentioned in the 
hand of a Vaisya or Kshattriya competitor in 
the race, who in turn makes it over to the 
Bra/imany while the \ishii i (an assistant of 
Adhvayyti) a sura (litjuor) cup in the hand of 
the same person. By the former rite, the 
recepient gets long life and other benefits, 
and by the latter the sacrificer is imbued with 
‘^truth, prosperity and light,’’ leaving with 
the Kshattriya or V#aisya “untruth, misery 
and darkness but enjoyment of all bencfits’^* 
It is supposed by some authorities that 
the Vajapeya sacrifice grew very probably out 
of the ‘‘chariot racing transformed into a 
ceremony which by sympathetic magic 
secures the success of the sacrificer”. ^ 

After twelve Apti and six Klripti offerings 
on the dhavaniya fire for procuring for the 
sacrificer all that the twelve months of the 
year and the six sca.sons can bestow, the 
sacrificer climbs up a ladder put against the 
post at the end of the race-course followed by 

S. nr., V, I, 4 r 
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his wife who has been led up to the place 
by the Neshtri, The company of the wife is 
intended to make the sacrificer complete by 
addition to him one of his own self. A lump 
of wheaten dough fixed on the post as its 
head-piece is then touched by him with the 
matiira *we have gone to the light, O ye 
gods’, the touching of the dough symbolizing 
the obtainmeiit of food and drink that give 
him the strength to reach the supreme goal. 
He then rises over the post by the measure 
of his head saying ‘we have become immortal, 
whereby he wins the celestial world. Then 
he adds ‘Ours be your power, ours your man- 
hood and intelligence, ours be your energies’, 
for by the Vdjapeya, the celebrant obtains 
Prajapati who is everything here. Seventeen 
packets of Asvattfia leaves containing salt 
are thrown up to him by the vaisyas to indi- 
cate that they would never fail as agents for 
supply of food. Homage is then made by 
him to the mother Earth in order that she 
might not shake him off. A goat’s skin with 
a gold coin o!i it is spread by the adhvaryu 
for the sacrificer to step upon after descend- 
ing from the ladder. Gold being the symbol 
of immortality, the sacrificer is supposed to 
take his stand on immortal life by this 
ritual.^ 

SruiNKLixr., 

A throne of udumbara wood is placed 
behind the dhavaniya fire in front of the cart- 
shed and a goat’s skin is spread on it.’- The 
sacrificer is seated on the throne with this 
mantra uttered by the adhvaryu ‘Thou art 
the ruler, the ruling lord ! Thou art firm, 
and steadfast [ (I seat) Thee for the tilling ! 
— Thee for peaceful dwelling f — Thee for 
wealth ! — Thee for thrift !’*^ The Barhas- 
patya paj) is now given to Brihaspati but its 
Svisthakrit is left to be offered later on after 
the ujjiti oblations. Several kinds of food 
are brought to the sacrificer to be tested by 
him and those that are not brought arc to be 
eschewed by him through life.* Out of these 
articles are offered with formulas seven Vdja- 
prasavaniya oblations to increase hi.s 
strength. The remnants are sprinkled on 
the sacrificer with a mantra which declares 
his supremacy and entrusts him to the pro- 

t .S. Br., V, 2 , I, I -21. 

2 Ibid., V, 2, I, 22-24. 

3 Ibid., (S.B.E.), V, 2, 1,25. 

■1 AiUliorilics dilTcr as to this point. 
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tection of the deities. This is followed by 
the ujjiti oblations which are supposed to 
give him control upon life, men, three worlds, 
cattle, five regions, six seasons, seven kinds 
of domestic animals, &c., in short Prappati 
himself. After one or two other rites, the 
MaJiendra cup is drawn and while the 
Prishtha-Stotra is chanted to be followed by 
the recitation of its Sastra, the sacrificer 
comes down from the throne and attends to 
the chanting and recitation.' 

Brihaspatisavan, 

OlJJKCTIVES AND EIJGIBILITV. 

The objectives for the performance of the 
sacrifice are : — (i) The installation of a 
qualified BrShmana to the office of the royal 
priest.® (2) The formal declaration of the 
supremacy of a Brahmana who is regarded 
as fit for such a position by the kings and 
Brahmanas.=5 (3) The acquisition of strength 
and spiritual^ lustre by a Brahmana.^ (4) 
The attainment of prosperity by a Vaisya 
Recording to one of the siUras,^ ( 5) The 
installation of a Sthapati (Governor of a 
district)® to his office.^ 

In some of the texts, as already pointed 
out, the Vdjapeya is mentioned as an adjunct 
to the Bfihaspadsavay^ the Satapatha^ 

1 .s. Br., V, 2, 2. 

2 Taittiriya-Brahmana, II, 7, i, 2, 
Panchavimsa-Brahtuana, xvii, ii, 4 & 5. 

3 Latyayana-Sraula-Sutra, viii, 7, 4. 

4 Sankhayana>Srauta*Sutra, xv, 4, f 2. 

5 Apastamba-Srauta-Sutra, xxii, 25, i. 

6 According to Monier Williams* Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary. 

7 Panchavimsa-Brabmana, wii, ii, 6. 

Apastamba-Srauta-Sulra, xxii, 7, 6. 

The Br&hmana here mentioned calls it Sthapati- 
sava in view of its particular purpose on the occasion. 

8 Sankhayana*Srauta-Siitra, xv, 4. i. 

Asvalayana-Sraula-Sutra, ix, 9, i. 

9 Satapatha- Brahmana, v, 2, z, 19. 


merging the latter in the former. The 
S/itra^ of the Satapatha does not follow it 
in this respect, prescribing that the Brihas^ 
patisava is performed a fortnight before and 
after the Vdjapeya. 

Principal ritual. 

The sava as usual lasts only for a day,' 
its principal ritual being the sprinkling of 
the performer with ghee (symbol of strength) 
while seated on the skin of a black antelope.® 

Vriihhava, 

The Prithisava takes its name from its 
first performer, Prithi, son of Vena. The 
object achieved by this sava is the attainment 
of supremacy upon all beings including men. 
A few rituals of the rdjasnya compose this 
sacrifice. 

Rad-yiijna , ' 

The celebration of the Rad-yajna^ was 
intended to restore' a deposed king to his 
kingdom, or procure the allegiance of the 
refractory subjects to a reigning king. The 
noteworthy ritual of this ceremony is the 
abhisheka in which the celebrant is surroun- 
ded by the eight Vitas and sprinkled, the 
Vtras being (i) king*s brother, (2) kii\£;H\ 
(3) royal priest, (4) queen, (3) sula 
(charioteer), (6) grdmanl (village headman), 
(7) kshattra (gate-keeper according to 
Sayana), and (8) samgrahitri (collector- 
general). 

1 K»lyayana-Srauta-Sutra, xiv, 2. 

2 Taittiriya-Brahmana, II, 7, 34. 

3 Ibid., II, 7, 5, with Sayana 's comnienUry. 

4 Panchavimsa- Brahmana, xix, 7, i-4. 

5 Hymn III, 3 of the Alharva-Veda, which is. 
Ubcd with the one next fojlowing, has also for its 
object the restoration of a king. Hymns vi, tSy, 88 of 
the same Veda are directed towards cstablishin*; a 
king in sovereignty. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 

H ONCERNING J olin ’s Indian Affairs” London, and is full of interesting matter, 

is a book published in 1872 by both social and political. It deals with 
Robert H. Elliot, who was a events which happened about the year 
planter in Mysore. The.book was brought 1870, and therefore carries us back nearly 
out by the firm of Chapman and Hall, fifty yeatvS in point of time. A perusal of 
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the book reminds one of Lord AJorley’s 
observation in one of his Indian speeches^ 
viz., that there is very little that is new 
in the modern suggestions for the better 
Government of India, for all that is sound 
and important in them was urged long 
ago by political thinkers and administra* 
^ors. But the pity of it is that though 
the suggestions themselves are so old, they 
have seldom been given effeet to, and so 
in a sense they have never lost their 
novelty. This is our excuse for reverting 
to them now, with a view to show that 
most of the reforms advocated by the 
politicians of today were admitted to be 
necessary fifty years ago, not by pestilen- 
tial Indian agitators alone, but also by 
solDcr Englishmen who wished well by 
their country. 

Fifty years ago, opium formed an 
important item of revenue, when we used 
to say to the Chinese, ‘take ours opium 
or we will cut your throats, as we have 
done before’ (page vii). But the author 
repeatedly warns the Government not to 
rely too much on this source of income, 
as the Chinese had begun to grow their 
own opium. Evidently the other alterna- 
tive of the abstinence of the Chinese from 
\bjs deadly drug was not even suspected 
in those times, for the celestials were 
supposed to be incapable of such heroic 
self-sacrifice. But that nation of opium- 
eaters has since revealed a reserve of 
hidden moral strength which augurs well 
of its future. 

The author repeatedly adverts to the 
spread of discontent in India. At the very 
outset he quotes Sir uonald Macleod who 
says : 

“There is a vast amount of discontent spreading: 
from year to year, owin^ to the unsyinpathizing 
character of 'our administration, and the absence 
ot all really cirective endeavours to ascertain the 
I'oclings and wants <»f the native commuuit}*, or to 
give them a voice in their alYairs.” 

“English and native societies,” says 
Mr. Elliot, “instead of approaching each 
other, are daily becoming more divergent. 

England is near to India, and the road is cheap 
and easy. The Anglo-Indian mind will therefore 
incline homewards more than ever." 

In a book on the Indian Mussalinans 
published in the same year by Sir William 
Hunter, the same note is struck in the 
very first page : “The chronic evil which 
environs the British power in India is the 
?^ap between the Rulers and the Ruled.” 
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The Muhammadans were then very much 
in bad odour, owing to the Wahabi rebelli- 
ons on the western frontier and the 
murder of Lord Mayo and Chief Justice 
Norman, but Mr. Elliot says that their 
discontent is not to be wondered at. 

“To declare that a people can be supplanted, 
kicked downhill, and oppressed by a superior race, 
without feeling a wish to turn and rend their con- 
(|uerors, is tantamount to declaring that the 
conc|uercd race is made up of a mass of miserable, 
spiritless slaves.’* 

But the Mussalmans have well stood 
the test laid down by Mr. Elliot himself : 

‘‘tVhen a real temptatinn arises — when the day 
arrives when Indian discontents are at their height, 
while our hands are full to overflowing in Europe— 
it will then remain to be seen whether the Mussal- 
mans of India will not strike one blow for freedom.*' 

The immediate cause of the discontent 
which was rife appears to lie in the fact 
that the country was ‘dangerously over- 
taxed,’ the income-tax being converted 
into an ‘intolerable engine of oppression.’ 
It would appear that at one time it was 
seriously proposed to tax marriages, and 
feasts where the host invited more than 
a certain number of guests. Comparing 
‘the incidence of taxation in India and 
England, and taking into account the 
income of each country, we shall find that 
the taxation of the former country is twice 
as much as that of the latter.’ “To go 
on adding to the taxation as your agents 
are doing now, anti have been doing for 
sometime, is simply an act of the grossest 
barbarity.” The English, according to 
Mr. Elliot, had founded in India “an 
empire which has destroyed the liberties 
of the people, reduced them to a political 
slavery complete in all its parts, and 
imposed on them taxes which arc hateful 
because they are both new and burden- 
some, and because out of their collection 
there have arisen intolerable oppressions.” 
Mr. Elliot says that the Government had 
got back to the days oi Warren Hastings 
when the cry was, “Govern leniently, but 
get more money,” in other words, be at 
once the father and oppressor of the 
people. 

Things had come to a sadder pass 
owing to the indiscriminate borrowings of 
capital to lay out on reproductive works, 
such as railways, military barracks, costly 
bridges, &c., resulting in a reckless waste 
of public money. And in this connection 
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the author lays flown a maxim which is 
as true to-day as when he enunciated it. 

**No human beings as yet discovered in the world 
are fit to be entrusted with the expenditure of public 
money where neither watch nor control is kept on 
the expenditure by the representatives of the people.*’ 

He returns to this charge again and 
again, and illustrates it by instances of 
the reckless extravagance of the Public 
Works Department in jerry-built and 
costly barracks which came down or had 
to be abandoned as soon as built, in this 
contrasting so markedly with the public 
edifices of the Rajas of Mysore and the 
Moghuls, and their ’magnificent irrigation 
works, tanks and channels, works many 
of which had been constructed hundreds 
of years ago,’ 

The author is on very debatable ground 
when he says : 

**We can no longer, as I have said, conceal from 
the x^cople that we can be inHuenced by assassination 
and conspiracy ; and as little cun vve conceal fruni 
them that we have already yielded to both in the 
case of people close to our own doors. All the 
educated Indians, all the influential classes of the 
community,— we might almost say all those who have 
cars to hear and eyes to see— arc perfectly well aware 
that the Irish Land Bill and Church Hill followed 
only after a long course of landlord-shooting and 
Fenianism, and they will not be slow to conclude 
from the juxtaposition of these circumstances that 
the surest way to be heard is a bloody one.** 

This is a reading of history which has 
led to much misery among some misguided 
youths of Bengal, whose patriotic in- 
stincts have thereby been perverted to 
criminal uses. But all will readily agree 
with what follows : 

**lf, on the other hand, we resolve to let the people 
alone for the future, keep far within our income, 
remit obnoxious and oppressive taxes, admit the 
upper classes to a fair share of employment in the 
public services, and show the people of India that we 
are starting them on the high road to eventually 
governing themselves— we may then dismiss from our 
minds the idea that any serious consequences are 
likely to arise out of this sad catastrophe (the murder 
of Lord Mayo).'* 

We now come to the reforms suggested 
by Mr. Elliot. Comparing India to a 
Zemindari, and addressing John Bull, he 
says : 

**You should at once prepare to reduce the number 
of higbiy-paid English officials. To do this, John, you 
must harden your heart [a thing which Government 
has not yet been able to do, as the Report of the 
Public Services Commission and the debate thereon 
Sn the Imperial Council show]. Your Indian agents 
[i. e. the civilian bureaucracy] will shout out to you 
to beware of the gulf of retrogression ; but do you 
go on your way rejoicing, and retort upon them that ^ 
it is far more important to beware of the gulf of^ 
bankruptcy.” 


Meeting the common official charge of 
native corruption, which by the way is no 
longer applicable, he says : 

’Tt seems almost superfluous to add, that ft is 
much' better for India to have a corrupt native 
agency than a pure European one. The first, it is 
true, would rob the people. But the second, it must 
be borne in mind, would rob them far more effectually 
by simply deporting a large proportion of the profits 
of the soil to England ; while the peculations of a 
native agency would be sure, in the end, to be spent 
in useful works, in employing labour of various kinds, 
and in adding to the general wealth of the country. 
But at present the Indians have all the evils of a 
European agency, and are very little the better. The 
European ageiic]^ is not extensive enough to do away 
with the peculations of the petty officials who have 
to be brilied as much as, and in many instances even 
more, than they ever were before.” 

We should also mention in this connec- 
tion that Mr. Elliot does not seem to have 
been much impressed by the high claims of 
‘John’s Indian agents’ to moral integrity 
and efliciency. He is never tired of repeat- 
ing that “whenever politicians, statesmen, 
or by whatever name we may choose to 
call tlie governors of men, are left to 
follow their own devices, they invariably 
prove a very mischievous class of persons.” 
Even in his time ‘‘any officer who ventures 
to report unpalatable facts does so at the 
peril of his advancement in the public 
service.” Referring to the misappropria- 
tion of the Mosheen Fund, he says : 

*‘A meaner piece of pillage was never perpetrated 
by the Indian or any other government, and the 
maintenance of such a wrong emphatically gives the 
lie to those boasts of public integrity we have heard 
so much of.” 

Successful despots like Runjit Singh, 
Hyder Ali, Dost Mahamad, Mchemet Ali, 
Malcolm, Munro, Elphinstoiie, Mctcalt 
governetl well because ‘‘all these men were 
largely controlled by the opinion and wishes 
of the natives, and took very good care 
cautiously to feel the pulse of the popula- 
tions they ruled over before venturing on 
any line of policy they might be doubtful 
on.” Besides, ‘‘in the ordinary course of 
afiairs there are many checks on a despot— 
the check of his own interests mainly 
which causes him to consult the wishes of 
the people as much as possible— and when 
the worst comes to the worst, they can 
generally manage to cut off his head in 
order to encourage his successors.” But 
you cannot similarly get rid of ‘‘the never- 
ending succession of money-squandering 
despotic officials.” 

**ln fact, such an amount of harm as we have done 
in India never could have been done by selfish men 
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under similar circumstances. If these last do harm 
when invested with irresponsible power, ^oo:l men 
invariably do ten times more. Narrow-minded, 
selfish men would have worked the country cheaply, 
let the people alone, and turned on plenty of water 
[i. c. started irrigation works] to add to the revenues. 
They would thus have had few famines, a full ex- 
chcfjiier, and a contented peofile. What a series of 
famines and financial dilficulties, and what boundless 
discontent, have our good men succeeded in produ- 
cing !” 

The theory of the Mraiii’ was as preval- 
ent then as now, as will appear Iroiii the 
following ohscrvfitions of Mr. Elliot, 
where, addressing John 15ull, he says ol his 
Indian Estates : 

“So far from capital being accumulated in the 
hands of the inhabitants of your Indian estates, it 
was steadily being drained away, and to an extent 
that must always keep the property poor, and totally 
unable to bear any but the lightest taxation, and the 
very cheapest of administrations.” 

As to “the exact method by which so 
much of the soil ol India is so steadily 
carried over to supply top-dressing for 
fields at home*’ he explains : 

“Though they [the Indian people] got paid for 
their produce, they had to take a good deal of 
money and hand it over to your iinmcious agents, 
who either returned home with a large proportion 
of the money and spent it all over luu‘(ipe, or sent 
large (piantities Injiiic regularly to be spent by their 
“ f/fcmilics, or the parts ot families they were obliged 

to keep in England the profits made by planters, 

engineers, railway olUcials, lawyers, barristers and 
liankcrs, instead of remaining in India to be employed 
in developing the resources of the country, and so 
adding to its general wealth, were carried over here 
as fast as possible, to be spent in such a wav that 
hardly any return was made to India in any shape 

whatever T What the whole amount of capital 

annually deponed from 3'our Indian to enrich 3’^our 
home estates actualb' amount to, it is of course 
impossible to sa3', but we may put it down as at 
least twelve millions a year, which does not return to 
India in an3' shape that caii pussiblv .add to llic 
general wealth id' the property.” 

The author is emphatically opposed to 
grandiose schemes of railway extension, 
as the natives of India ‘have to pav tlie 
enormous loss tliat is represented ))y the 
difference between the guaranteed interest 
and the railway earnings.’ He is for 
suspending ‘the execution of these magni- 
ficent schemes until we sec our way more 
clearly, or at least until the railways 
already made pay their way, and cease 
to be a burden on the resources of your 
poverty-stricken Indian Empire.’ Referring 
to the interest guanintced out of the 
revenues of India to capitalist investors 
in England, he says : 

“Allow me to remark on the extreme ingenuity 
by vfhich the burdens of these works have been 
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shifted Iroin the l-mglish shareholders on to the 
backs of the unfortunate natives. Talk of Asiatic 
art ! Why this is really a masterpiece.” 

Mr. Elliot’s advice, to which he re- 
peatedly adverts in this book, and which 
he also pressed before the Indian Finance 
Committee which called him as a witness, 
is “that the country should be watered 
first and railed afterwards, seeing that 
there is no money to do both at once.* 

“if the linaiicicr comes to me, 1 tdl him that tlic 
Key of fiiiaiice is population, to pa3' pltriitv of taxes ; 
that the Kev of population is ample and certain 
loud ; aud that the onl3' key to ample and regular 
fool] is to be found in water. If the general politician 
comes to me, 1 say to him that if we wish to hold 
our own in India this can best be done by rendering 
her people rich and contented ; that this can only 
be done by developing the resources of the soil, and 
that this again can only be done by cheap and 
abundant water. If Manchester comes to me 1 say 
that India can onl3' become an active purchaser of 
her wares by being enriched ; and here again we get 
to the one, the only answer.” 

Irrigation, in his opinion, is the remedy 
for putting a stop to famines— ‘these 
awfully fretjuent calamities’— and till 
schemes of irrigation are taken in hand 
and produce the desired result, ‘there 
seems to be no immediate way of £i verting 
famines except by keeping stores of grain 
in the country.’ To the objection that 
the setting up of granaries would interfere 
with the laws of supply and demand, Mr. 
Elliot answers : 

“You don’t allow people to perish by thousands 
l)v the roadsides, in order to encourage habits of 
lureLliought amongst the lower classes, aud much 
less do you let them die b3' millions. You recognise 
the duty of saving life, add take the chance of 
being able to teach habits of forethought by 
educating and improving the people, instead of 
letting them improve themselves oil the face of the 
earth.” 

• On this point Mr. Elliot feels very 
strongly indeed, and speaks of “the 
hundreds of thousands of lives ruthlessly 
aud barbarously sacrificed to a culpable 
neglect of remedies which could have been 
easily and readily applied,” and supports 
his position by quoting a letter which 
appeared in the London AshUic, in which 
it was shown that at the time of the great 
Orissa famine over thirty ships were load- 
ing rice for export in the harbour of 
Chittagong, only three days’ sail from 
Baiasore. No wonder that Mr. Elliot 
thinks that “the tendency of railways 
was to increase the risks of famine,” 
and we find that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
in his Awakening o/'7iJc//Vf, is of the same 
opinion, for he says : 
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“In one way railways have atljlerl to the dilficiilLy, 
and have widcnod the apparent I'aniinc area. Thcv 
are, in the first place, the means by which the export 
oF Indian ^rain is carried on. No one who has not 
been in India and has seen nothing oi' the working of 
the system from the great granaries at Karachec 
to the agencies in cv- ry little village which has a 
surplus of anytliiiig that can be sent awav, can 
grasp the colossal nature of tiiis export organisation. 
One linn alone sucks the sap ol Indian life like a 
tropical sun, leaving dust and Iiarieiinesh behind. 
A week m* two afu-r harvest India’s siirpliis wheat 
and rice have passed into llie hainls ul derileis, ami 
when tile next intnisoon I'aiU sin* stai ves.” 

The truth of these obserentions has been 
specially brou^jlit Iioino to the compiler of 
this article who lives in a district where 
in spite of the prices havinig "one up all 
round owin^ to the war, rice is remark- 
ably cheap and the cultivator is free from 
the grip of famine which stared him in the 
face only a few years ago, and this is due 
to the fact that the export trade is lan- 
guishing owing to the deficiency of ton- 
nage caused by the war. 

The English moneyed classes arc ‘dying 
to develop the resources of India, or in 
other words, to find a larger market in 
India than they have hitherto met with.* 
Then, as now, Indians are sought to be 
governed ‘without in any way consulting 
their wishes, or attempting to ascertain 
their opinions. The very axioms of govern- 
ment have thus been violated.** Mr. Elliot 
[iropounds his own scheme as follows : 

“You have heard, my dear John, of the old Indian 
village system with its village councils. Well, in the 
first place it is proposed to revive these old councils, 
and empower them to discuss local matters anci 
local works. In the next jilace it is proposed that 
these councils should send delegates tf) the head- 
fpiarters of their country tr) loriii cnuntrv-conncils ; 
and these are in turn t«j send delegates fo the proviri' 
cial councils.” 

But Mr. Elliot could not think that: 
“considering their pre.sent ignorance, the 
people of India can possibly" fit themselves 
for such a system of Government under a 
period of at least fifty years from this 
time.*’ We have very nearly come to the 
end of the period fixed by him, and mean- 
while wc are still crying for the system of 
compulsory ‘political and material (by 
which the author meant industrial) educa- 
tion* by which he intended to train the 
people for self-government. We are also 
very far from the ‘consultative couiieils* of 
which every country or district was to 
have one, which was to meet once a mouth 
or more, and was ‘to act as a channel of 
communication between the government 
and the people, and to be consulted by the 


collectors regarding all matters of internal 
administration*. Without the advice of 
these councils, no fresh taxes were to be 
levied, except in the case of war. These 
councils, Mr. h^lliot clearly foresaw, might 
be turned into potent instruments for 
social uplift in regard to matters on which 
a foreign government would hardly dare 
to act. Air. Elliot’s penetrating vision did 
not overlook the niiscliief wliieli English 
law had done ])y depriving Indians of the 
power of modilyiug their eustams. 

‘This has lietMi doriv simply by seizing on the 
existing ousLiiins ;is wc Ibiirni them, writing them 
ilowii, and lurnitig ihem into laws which the people 

iiave no power to alter in any way the results of 

this entire deprivation of free action are altogether 
deadly and iiestructive to the vciy existence of the 
most valuable |)f)vveis of man.” 

To restore to their customs the elasticity 
which they had lost under British rule, Mr. 
Elliot sa3rs : 

“Why should not your consultfitive councils | the 
Advisory Hoards of Mr. K. C. Dutt and other modern 
politicians] act after the manner of synods, at least 
to the extent, in the first instance, of endeavouring to 
modify social customs which arc now uiisuited to 
many' members of the coinmiinity ? And here atten- 
tion might' be directed especially to a relaxation of 
the laws of caste as regards those who wished to 
travel, jjr to depart in trifling particulars from the 
usages of their forefathers. Popular opinion wouh^ 
readily find expression through the medium (if the 
ooincils, and facilities lie given for the carrying out 
tifehanges wherever it might seem desirable. And 
seeing that the Hindoos have no ceclcsiastical coun- 
cils, in the course of time the reach of these councils 
would naturally and gradually extend to all religious 
m.atters wbalsjxrver....” 

This would be possible, according to the 
author, as the Hindoos ‘with a masterly 
ingenuity, which the disciples of Lo^'ola 
must always have contemplated with envy, 
contrived by degrees to mould in their reli- 
gious system the whole orgiinisatioii of 
society. In other wf^rds, they contrived to 
impart a religious stamj) to all the habits 
and customs of life, and made social duties 
and religions exchangeable terms.* 

India, according to Air. Elliot is ‘a poor 
hund-tu-mouth country’, ‘the poorest and 
most heavily-taxed country in the world* ; 
and whatever special grievances the 
Aluhammcdans sutler from, ‘the great and 
crying wrongs* arc suffered in common by 
all the foremost races in India. 

“These wrongs are simply that the peoples of 
India have not only no share, or even the smallest 
voice, in the administration, but that they are de- 
barred from rising to honourable posts in the mili- 
tary and civil services of the State. These arc indeed 
the crying wrongs that Hindoo and Musalman alike 
Buder from, and alike feel; and it reciuires but a very 
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small amount of rLllecliuii to perceive that if you 
provide the peoples of India with an advanced educa- 
tion, and do not take tiicasuics to satisfy the desires 
that education naturallv brings along with it, the 
end of these people will be worse than what it is at 
present, for the simple reason that lliey will be more 
conscious of their lhr{ildoni than ever they were 
before.'* 

Amon;^ other remedies proposed by the 
author; arc the following:' : ( 1 ) Appeals to 
be made direct to the Secretary of Slate 
for India on any matter of g^eiicral im- 
portance, as for instance, in the ease of a 
governor acting in opposition to the eoii- 
stitiition of the State. (2) N(j new laws to 
be m^ide for the future unless initiated by 
petition from the people. (JJ) Half of the 
building expenses of the India Ollice in 
Bng1an(l to be returned to the Indian ex- 
chequer in India. (4) The Indian Council, 
and all superfluous oUlcials, to be paid oO. 
(o) All army and civil stores and stationery 
to b.e directly purchased by the local 
ofiicials without the intervention of the 
India Ollice. (G)The Revenue Boards .should 
be abolished. (7) The accounts between 
India and Ivngland to be carefully examin- 
ed and all sums unjustly extorted from the 
natives of India to be refunded. Finall 3 '', 
Mr. Blliot concludes : 

f *‘Kcfurm the administration, and you ina^' lead 
the people with a single thread of silk.’ The Hindoos 
arc the most reasonable and easily governable people 
ill the wtirld, and il you will only treat them fairly 
and frankly, yi>u may govern them safely for an in- 

delinitc period the llindoos will keep (|uict if you 

let them alone, beeause they are a very goveruablc 
people, and all the respeetable elasses of the 
Maiioincdatis.. . -.will keep ijuiet because, if they gut 
rid of us, they don’t exaelly see their way to being 
able to assert their niicieiit supremacy. Jhit the 
llindoos and Maliomedaus alike feel that they have 
u right to be cMiisiilleJ, and to have stji'ie shaie in 
the administration ut alfairs, and a larger i liarc tjf 
guverument employment : and il you want to hold 
India us alone you can safely and honestly hold il, 
bv the free consent of the people, you iiiust make up 
your mind to reform your GovL'inmeiit in some siiuli 
way as I have indicated, and show the people, in 
.short, that you ate leading tbeui on to that self- 
government which we ourselves enioy, and which 
alone can insure the lasting happiness and wclfaie of 
the peoples of India.” 

The Hilulus 1ki\c ftlways been prai^tul 
for being the most ea^ly govermible people 
in the worhl. But this is only praise- 
worthy ill the sense of lliiidus being so 
well-disciplined as to give their willing 
allegiance to the properly constituted 
authorities. To he *govenial)le’ in any 
other sense, in tlie sense, for instance, in 
which an aiiiniul is governable, is not 
noble, but humiliating to the manhood hi 
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us. Ivvery man should be his own master, 
and no man should jiermit himself 'to be 
eoiitrollerl like an animal. If Mr. lilliot 
thought that Hindus weTe governable in 
this latter sense, .the sooner the Hindus 
recover their manhood and self-respect and 
make it impossible to permit the use of 
such epithets in regard to themselves, the 
better it will be for them. We do not of 
course mean to say that they should 
develoj) a rebellions attitude, but they 
should be able to face the world like men, 
and though they sliould not be aggressive, 
tlie.v slioiild certainly stand up for tlieir 
rights. 

Mr. Blliot is an expert on liiianee and 
has a statesmanlike grasp of [)olitieal 
(juestions ; hut he also shines in his re- 
ligious and Social dissertations as a 
Christian of the most catholic turn of 
mind, having an extensive knowledge ot 
Church history'' and missionary methods, 
find of the social reform movements in 
India, and particularly of the Hrahino 
Samaj. He has sympathy for the good 
points of the caste system, and his des- 
cription of Ilinclnism and Buddhism shows 
that he has a correct understanding of the 
fundamental principles of those religious. 
The divisions and sectarian jealousies 
among the various Christian missions in 
India arc dwelt upon, and while in perfect 
sympathy with the pure Theism of the 
Brahiiio Samaj, he seems to. he of opinion 
that the world is not yet advanced enough 
t')tlo without nicilia tor or go-betweens, 
and ‘a i)ure Theism can never satisfy the 
religious wants of mankind as at present 
eoiistitiued.’ He is an equally keen critic 
ul the superstitions and absurdities in 
which all religions, as popularly l)elicved, 
aboiuul. Mr. Blliot was present at scvciad 
of the lectures delivcied by Kesliab 
ChaiidiaSeii iji Biiglaml. The impres.Mon 
he niaile on Mr. Klliol may be gathered 
iVoni the following : 

•'Balmu Kct-Iiab Cliaudi.i Sen is a man ofiuiiJdlu 
liciKbt, si|uriif build, ami, lor a native i»f liidin, if \vk 
fvcopl the very lowest easlcs, cxtrcnidy dark. He 
appears to be about thirty years old, aud his 
cuuutciiancc is pleasing and iiitclligeut. His com- 
mand of liiiglisli is wondcilul, aud his pr6iiuiidaLiou 

cxcdlcut His voice is pijwerlul, and liis delivery 

fluent. Alti>gcLher he iiiav be said to have the 
capabilities of a popular preacher.” 

Kcshnl) drew ;i sliarp <li:iliiielioa ia lii)i 
sjieeches belweea the tipiril ol C.lirisl, iiad 
the various doctrines, eereinonies :iiul 
rituals existiay atuonjj the Christians. The 
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first he would accept without hesitation, 
but not the last. He seemed to have drawn 
too rose-coloured a portrait of Ivnj[;lish 
administration in India, and Mr, Elliot 
contradicts him in detail in regard to these 
matters. The spread of the vice of drink 
amoii" educated Indians filled Mr. Elliot 
with sorrow, and made him S3'’ni[)athise 
with caste which liad made wine an 
abomination to high caste Hindus. He 
quotes from Keshab’s farewell speech in 
England in which he said : 

“1 w.'is also pained to noliet* an insLiLiition I did 
not expect tn Hnd in lliis country — I mean caste. 
Vour ricli people arc really Brahmins, and your poor 
people Sudras. I thought caste peculiar to India. 
Certainlv, in a religious sense it is; hut ns a social 
institution it perpetrates pro<ligi(nis. havoc in this 
country.” 

In passing the extreme sentence of the 
law on Yahya Ali, the spiritual director of 
the Wahabis in India with head-tpiarters 
at Patna, the Judge, Sir Herbert Ed wardes, 
said as fallows 

“He is a highly educated man, who can plead 
no excuse of ignorance. What he has done, he 
has done with forethought, resolution, and the 

bitterest treason He aspired to the merit of a 

religious reformer ; hut instead of ajipealing to 
reason and to conscience, like hi.s Hindu fdlow- 
countrynicn in Bengal, of the Brail iiio Saiiin j, he seeks 
bis end in political revolution, and matlly plots 
against the Government, which proliahly saved the 
Muhammadans of India froni e.xtinction', and certain- 
ly brought in religious freedom.” (Hunter’.s Tiic 
Indian Mu.ssalmans, Second Edition, pages Uo-O t). 

Mr. Elliot, proeetMling to analyze the 
spirit which laid to the establishment of 
tlie Brahnio Saniaj, alludes to the Puritans 
of England and the Sceptics of France, and 
says that religious eu(|uiry is naturally 
followed by an enciuiry into the policy of 
the state. The spirit which has resulted 
in the Brahmo Sainaj “is an inquisitorial 
and sceptical spirit. 

Its iirst step has been to march to the attack of 
Hindoo religious institutions, its second will he to 
march f)n to a con.siileration of the justice of our 
Government in India.” “To a suficriicia] f)hscrvcr 
our most formidable enemies in India appear to he 
the Wahabis and Mahommerlaiis, hut in reality these 
people .are as clialf compare! to that spirit of which 


the new Theism is the living fruit When £lie spirit 

which produced the Brahmo Samaj turns its atten- 
tion to the affairs of the state — when its members, 
amply educated and entirely unprovided for, spread 
amongst the people and communicate to them the 
intelligence of the freedom enjoyed in Engl.and— -when 
they point tf> the fact that tlie I'lidian has no share 
or voice in the administration, nor the smallest con- 
trol of the public purse, and that the honourable 
oIluVcs of Government are devoured by foreigners, to 
the exclusion of the natives of the country—when 
they point out that India is annualb' undergoing an 
enormous depletion of solid money, which is taken 
from the soil to be spent in England— when they point 
to the fact that the people arc taxed inore heavily 
than .any pcof)le in the world — when, linallx', they 
sliow th.'it this is only nccc.ss.ary because the country 
is obliged to support fin enoriiuins foreign army .and 
an expensive alien I'lOYeriimciit-— when all these 
things are mafic known, as one day they assuredly 
will he, there will .arise a deep-seated feeling of uni- 
versal hatred, which will surely make itself felt.” 

For the rest, Mr. Ivlliot ([notes from 
practical farmers and agricultural experts 
to show that the Indian agricultural im- 
plements, considering tlie smallness of the 
holdings and the small cost of such imple- 
ments and their suitability to present cir- 
cumstances; cannot usefully be supplanted 
by foreign tools. Regarding the vernacu- 
lars, he says : 

“The principal tiling to attend to is the creation 
of a vernacular literature on useful subjects. If yo*A 
encourage the best of the people to take to ICnglish; 
it will Jiavc the same ill crtccLs that ensued from the 
adfiption of b'reiicli by tlie upper classes in Kussia. 
The heads c)f the society will end by writing in 
English and addressing one another, iriste.ail of 
writing in the veriiaciilar and addressing the multi- 
tudes of their ignor.ant countryiMcii.” 

Filially'’, we shall take leave of Mr. 
Elliot and his most interesting book with 
one more extract with regard to a subject 
we have adverted to more than cnee al- 
ready, because we want it to be laid to 
heart by every well-wisher of India. 

‘‘Xo class of the human animal .as yet discovered 
is fit to be entrusted with the outlay of large sums 
of money, where the money is not watched and 

controlleil by the representatives of the pcfjplc ; 

the only cheek you can have on the w.astc of public 
money in India, is by limiting the stock of money 
to be wasted.” 

BlllUoEHlElC. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


riie March numhci of An a contains an 
article on the 

Style and Substance of Poetry 

Irom the pen of Aurobindo Ghose in which 
occurs the following 


While flic first ;iim of prose sf yie is to diliiK? and 
fix an object, fact, feeling, thought befiire the appre- 
■iating intelligence with whatever c.lcariicHS, power, 
richness or other beauty of presentation inav b' 
added to that esHcntial aim, the first .aim of poetic 
btylc is to make the tiling presented living to the 
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imafl;inalivc vision, the spinLiinl sense, the soul-feelin*; 
and soul-sight. 

Poetry, like the kitii|rc(l ai’ts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, appeals to the sjiirit of man through 
signiticant images, *ind it makes no essential dilfer- 
ence that in this case the image is mental and verbal 
and not material. The essential power of the poetic 
word is to make us see, not to make us think or feel ; 
^thought and feeling must arise out of or rather be 
included in the sight, but sight is the primary conse- 
quence and power of poetic speech. Fur the poet has 
to make us live in the soul and in the inner mind 
what is ordinarily lived in the outer niiinl and the 
senses, and for that he must first make us see by the 
soul, in the light and with its deeper vision what vve 
ordinarily see in a more limited^ and halting fashion 
by the senses and the iiiLelligenee. lit; is, as the 
ancients knew, a sircr and not mcrclv .a iii.'iker <if 
rhymes, not merely a jongleur, rliansodist or tron'ia- 
(h>iir, and not merely a thinker in lilies and stanzas. 
He sees beyond the sight ol the surface mind and 
finds the revealing word, not inerclv the adequate 
and effective, but ilie illumined and ilhiiuiiiating, the 
inspired ami inevilable wiird, wliicli compels us to 
sec also. To arrive at that word is the whole en- 
deavour of poetic style. 

The aim of poetry, as of all true art, is neither a 
photographic or otherwise realistic imitation of 
Nature, nor a. romantic furbishing and painting or 
idealistic improvement of her image, but an interpre- 
tation 1)3' the images she herself affoids us not on 
one, but on many planes of her cre.ation, of that 
which she conceals from us, but is rea<l3’, when right- 
ly approached, to reveal. 

Free Secondary Education for Mysore. 

While in Calcutta, the premier city oi’ 
Ikiigal, some of our City Fathers are iry- 
int^ their best to knock the bottom out of 
the rcsoiutioii for the introduction of free 
primary education ; in Alysore, not only 
compulsory and free primar\' education is 
in full swin.i^, but an attempt is being made 
to have the fees abolished in second nry 
schools also. 

V. Subrahmania lycr, writing in the 
Mysore Economic Jouninl lor February, 
says : 

In every kind of struggle for existence, it is the men 
without brains that iiitimately go to the wall and 
that of national as well as of individual assets the 
most reliable and the most permanent are mens iii- 
tellcetiiHl rcsourees. The cry everywhere is mr 
tllicicncy : cvcr3' nation wants not^ only elhcient 
thinkers but also cllioicnt workers.^ Ivdiicatioii b-niig 
the onl3' universal high road t«) clVieic’nc3', today the 
training of the citizen is become a foremost concern 
ol all civilised States. And everv citizen in thciii 
claims education as a “liii lhi ight”. 1 hs war cry in 
ihe daily struggle is “bic and npial cducalioiial 
opportunities." , ^ 

If education is of interest not nicrclv lo Ibc 
uidividual but alsi' to the state or the community. 
il education is io be recognised as the best means 
ol developing the most valuable of iiational resources 
sod so justities the l3.igcst stale iuvestinciits unit, 


if it is not to be worked on the principle of Dimini- 
siiiiig returns, if it is necessary that all the individuals 
should be educated that the conimunit\' nia3' not 
rlie out, it education is to be recognised as the ‘Itirtli- 
right’ of e very citizen, and above all. if it is not to be 
iniipiitous in its disp.;nsations to the rich and the 
poor, can it be otherwise than "i'rce" ? 

The value of education has ri.scii so high and the 
need lor it so keenly felt, that it is deemed perfectly 
right oiT the part of the stfitc, not only to compel 
its citizens to be educated but also to relieve them, 
not in part, but in entirety, of their obligation to 
purchnse it. I'or, it is further realised that it is not 
merely the general rise in the level of intelligence 
that pays the coniniunit3' the best dividends b3' 
raising tli-: standard i»f eflicieucy all round. The 
prolltiction of even a single leader of iridnstr3', of 
commerce, or of science, is often actually fouml to 
be a gre.'iter return lor the investments made. 

WiiliiiuL l)elitllii]g Uic importance of rrimary 
!■' Iiicatidii, as a factor of nrit i.nial progress, it may 
be observeil that Secondary i.diicalion iias a higliec 
value aiul tlicrciore dcinamls more urgent 
aitenlioii. Tliougli l*riiiiary !•! Incatioii is concerned 
with the largest mr.iiber, yet as it deals onW with 
that part fit the commiinit\' that is bedow the age 
of ten, whose Character is y’ct to form, who are 
iiiadei|uat(‘ly ef|uipped MS workers and breadwinners, 
or with adults whose understanding is little develop- 
ed, its inllucncc on current national life is not 
appreciable. On the other hand, Seeondar3' Ivduca- 
tion deals with voutlis in tlie heyday of their 
ciitimsiasni and spirits, at :x stage in which their 
character is be.st moulded, when their mind is most 
imprcs.sioiial)le, and therefore most responsive to 
apjieals for service of every kind. 

Tiilikc other countries, Mysore has more State 
institutions tli.'ui Ibiv.'ite. All the girls\schools being 
practicallv free, they may be left out here. There 
are abonl :10 1 Sccoiuhiry schools for boys, of which 
about 200 arc State ami about loi) Private or 
Aided. Whether these private or aided institutions 
should conliime to levy fees or should cease to do 
so is ;i matter for the schools themselves to decide. 

In .Mvsorc, past experience sliows that ‘Free' 
schools do not kill fee-paying schools. The strength 
in the Priinarv private institutions whie’i levy fees 
has not fallen though the State schools of that grade 
have been free for several vears past. 

At the last meeting of the Repre.seiitative .Assembly', 
the members expressed their readiness to vote the 
amount required for making Secondary ICducatioii 
free, out of the Incoinc-tax proposed to be levied. 
Put as this new impost will draw upon the resources 
of only n section of the eommunity ami as the benefits 
offrcc education are participated by the entire body 
ofcitizeiis, the additional expenditure must, in all 
fairness, be met out of the general resources, i.e., the 
Provincial Kcveiiucs, the I.ociil or ^’iIlage funds and 
the Municipal fiincls. 

India is the firU country known lo History, which, 
not onlv evolved a system of ‘Compulsory’ Educa- 
tion but also laid down and adopted in pracl ice the 
principle thal eilncalion sliould nol be .so/d. bin. 
should be a// cr gift. ICvcn t.i this day, nlicr thtm- 
Ihc expression ‘l/V/ya iKiwi' -not 
'V'ntvu 1 /Xt.m r/’-- continues to be used. .But the 
Kiiiril tif it is al;n«»st Ami it is nolhing strange 

tliat ill the verv land id' its birth, the idea is become 
an utter slr.inger 1 
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Dyspepsia in Bengal Students. 

A. C. Banerjee writiii;;*: in a recent niiin- 
ber of Incluui Education says ([iiite correct- 
ly that “a j^reatcr part of the educated 
and professional men of Bcnj^al suficr from 
one form of indij^cstion or other. The per- 
cciitaf^e of dyspeptic j^entlemcn in Bengal 
will be much more than 50 per cent. It 
cannot also be ignored that the seed of 
this disease is sown in student-life.” 

Ill distribution of meals ; Taking the 
morning meal just after bath ; Smoking and 
general use of ten or coffee— these are men- 
tioned as some of the main causes of dys- 
pepsia from which Bengali students suffer. 

The following suggestions will be useful 
to sufferers : 

(1) Avf)i(l inediriiii'S ns niucli as possihlc. 

(2) D(j mil cat when _v(ui are under tlio iiilluciuc 
of any passion or severe eAeiLciiient. Occasional 
fasting will do you good. 

(IJ) Take things that agree and scrupulously 
avoid those that disagree. Keincinbtr “Wlutt is lood 
lo one may he poison to another.” 

So also regulate the (piautity of food by experience. 
l;rr on the side of less tn>L more. 

(1) When you are in doubt as lo whether you will 
cat or not, do not eat. 

(5) Avoid late hours in the night, “liarly to bed 
and early to rise” is very beneficial for dyspeptics. 

(0) .Never eat when you are not liungry. 

(7) Be sparing in the use of sweets and w'litcr. 
Don’t drink copiously with inculs. 


(S) Do not take food or drink too hot or l.m 
colli ; avoid iced water on hot days, 

(ii) Do not take food which is utterly distasteful 
to you, because it is recomiucnded as healthful by 
f)lhers. • 


The problem of 

Sanitary Housing in Villages 

forms the subject of a short but thought- 
ful article penned by S. Srinivasa Murti 
in a recent number of the Mysore Eco- 
nomic Jonrnal. Says the writer : 

The (pie.<5tinii of .s-anitarv housing in villages is 
closely bound up with that of conslruetioii of out- 
houscs ftn* the picUetiiig of cattle and the allottnont 
»)f sites for the storage of niaiuire. llousc.s in villages 
seem to be constructed more for the housing of cattle 
than of human beings and this is because the wealth 
of the ryot is in his cattle and he loves them ;is the 
apple of his eye. But it need hardly be said that 
so long as eattfc and sheep are tied inside the dwel- 
ling house where people also live, as is generally 
the rule in villages, no matter wliat itnprovemetus 
may be elfectcd in the structure of the house, the 
health of human beings cannot be secured. The 
provision of separate cattle sheds and sheep pens 
is absolutely necessary in the interests of the sanita- 
tion of the village. If sites are allotted to the vil- 
lagers, they themselves will construct out houses. 
The picketing of cattle inside human habitati.^Ds* 
must be made penal as otherwise the time immemorial 
habit of the ryot cannot easily be broken. 
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The Civil Waf of the Human Race. 

The XctLiun liiis a very Llioughtlul and 
well written itrtiele Iruiii the pen eff 
llaveluck Jvlli:i in the euurse ut whieli we 
read : 

Three waves at least ol human jiopul.ilioiis have 
left superitn]ioi.ed strata in our ualioual geology 
througliont ICuiope. They arc, as we know, the 
dark loiig-hcails (rom the S«)Uth ; the tall, fair long- 
heads Iruni the North ; the louud-heads from ihc Uast. 
These pircc waves have washed Ihcir scdinicutaiy 
deposits all over Iviirojic, .'«o that there is no country 
in which some elements of all thicc caiiiiut be traced, 
while in many, .'ind notably our own, all three arc 
clearly and eiiiphaticully reprc.sentcd. We know how 
perplexing a ptohlem may be eunditioiied by the mere 
lliix find rcHux i.l liaiion.'dity, so that, foi fxuiii|i1c, 
tiic .Msaliaii haij at !:.itmc |)ciiod;i Ijceii a I'rcnchiimii. 
and at others a German, always *a rather i'rcileli 
Germau or a rather German rreiiehuiuii, uuue Ihc 


wuisc. piobalilv the b'jtt-.r, oil that aeLount. Bui 
furiiioic intricate and profound arc the icsidtsid 
tlic du.x and rellus of tliesc three great stocks which 
arc ijo nmcli deeper Lli.iii iiationalitv. 

It must be distrcfehing for a patriotic Gi tiiian, acois 
toiiicd to worsliip the large and robust goddess ‘‘Cier- 
inania,'’to realize that the divine maiden bears a naiiK? 
wliicli far Ironi being cdiL tk'ulscli, has a meaning 
which no one is ijuite sure about, e\cepl that it seems 
in any case tiivial, and was certainly imposed by those 
anccstois oi Ihc traitorous Italians who lirst present- 
ed ti> the world the tribes they vaguely called 
’‘Germans.” But the French patriot is in no better 
rase. It is dilliciilt for a f lioughthillv patriotic 
Frciichiiiart even to cry “Vive la France I’’ when 
lie reflects that the i'raiiks, after all, were incrclv ?» 
liordc of liarbarous Bodies, whose proper home lay 
beyond the l^hine, though he may seek his rcvaticht 
ill the tact, that that sacred (iermaii river bears a 
name wlndi is not (icrinaii at all, but, as s^oiiic 
ticiniuii seholais themselves admit, perhaps Celtic. 
Diliicullies arc by no means over when wc cruS3 
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the Channel to that countrr which so far our patriot 
permit ns to rail by the atrociously Teutonic name 
of “Knglaiui.” 

It has been said that the war of today is the great 
civil war ot the hutnan race. If it is meant that 
this is a war fought by people who share the same 
blood and the same traditions, people who have 
been accustomed to live together in amity under 
'^he same or similar social rules, then we may well 
accept the statement It thus diOers from those 
wars of the past which, though they may have some- 
times been conditioned by concealed ecoiiomie 
pressure, were ofleii merely the struggles nt rival 
dynasties for great pri/.es, a sort of perilous game 
engineered bv high-spiriteil rulers content to operate 
with small bands (d' t)rofessional troops or mere 
mercenaries. We always seem to imjily however, 
that a civil war is a particularly deplorable kind of 
war. Vet, s(» long as we retain war at all— ^or it is 
clearly possible to foresee a better way— civil wal- 
ls, if we consider the matter, the only almost inevi- 
table and really noble kind of war. For it is civil 
war^ that is most likely to be fought from ideal 
motives and for the sake of great principles. 

Men die, but the ideas they died for live on. It is 
true. Vet under what strange disguises ! In the 
struggle around Charles II, Sliakesjieare’s world 
fought against Milton’s world and was dashed to 
pieces, yet Milton's world never replaced it. and 
instead a few elements of each were combined to 
make another, more mediocre than cither, yet better 
suited to the men who made it. Sfj, also, in the 
Civil War ot America, men fought, for the great ide.a 
oi the abolition of slavery, and at all events succeeded 
in substituting new slaveries, economic and social— 
Luat to mention that local segregation of the colored 
pv^pulation attempted even today— which suited 
them better, and, it may well be,' are better. Sc) 
that humanity is not merely marking time. The 
optimist is entitled to believe that the dance of 
Man may, after all, be like that slow and sacred 
folk-dance of I'urry Day Ihrougli the main street of 
llelston, two step^ liackwanl and three steps for- 
ward, so that in the end the dance is done. It is 
even so in the [latterri of the cosmic sphere of which 
.\1 an is part, and the planets that circle like kittens 
pursuing their n vii tails are still dancing forward 
through s[iaee, nil the path of I'rogress, to an un- 
known end. 


The Shadow of Yeard- 

The IVbniarv tniinber of the C/i.s/s-, 
which, by the way, is the IMitor’s Jubilee 
Number, contains entertainin*? rcniiiiisccn- 
ces of the Editor W. E. H. Du Hoi.s, penned 
by himself. We make a few extraets : 

1 was horn by a golden river .iiul in the sli.ulow 
of two great hills, live years alter the laiianeipalion 
Froelamalion. The house was (piaint, with clap- 
hoards running up and down, neatly trimnicd, and 
there were five rooms, a tiny porch, a ri>sy front 
yard, and unbelievably delicious strawberrie.s in (he 
rear. A South Carolinian owned all this— tall, thin, 
and black, with golden earrings, and given to 
religious trances. My own people were poor. I 
never remember being cold or liungry, hut I do 
remember that shoes and coni ami flour caused 
*nothcr moments of anxious thought in 'winter ; a 
suit was an event. 




Mother was dark shining luonze, with a tiny 
ripple in her black liair ; black-cyod, with a heavy, 
kind face. She gave one the impression of infinite 
patience, but a curious determination was couccalcd 
ill her soltness. 

Allied, my father, must have seemed a splendid 
vision ill tliat little valley under the shelter of those 
mighty hills, lie was small and beautiful of face 
and feature, just tinted with the sun, his curly hair 
cliielly I'eveaiiiig his kinship to Africa, lii nature he 
was a ilreaiii'jr, ruinantic, indolent, kiud, unieliuble. 
Hr* had in liiin the in.-iking of a ])Oct, an adventurer, 
or ;i hflu\ < m 1 \ .igalj- nil], aeeordiiig in the life that 
closed round him. 

\’«‘ry gr.i'ln.'illy I began to feel myself apart from 
mv jdavfellov.-:. w il h a speeial \vf)rk, a speeinl race, 
'file • re.-ilizaiif)!! e.'imc slowly-— altlioilgh at times 
there were suddi?!! revelations. Curious enough, 
however, 1 ;il\vavs lidt myself the superior, not the 
inferior, and any advantages whieh they had were, 

I was sure, ijiiit e ;i>*eidental. 1 had only to mobilize 
my il reams— then they would see I 

M)' re.'d life-work was done at Atlanta for thirteen 
years, from my i wenly-iiinth to my forty-second 
birthday- They were years of great spiritual up- 
turning, of the making and unmaking of ideals, oi 
hanl work and hard play. Hera I found myself. I 
lost most of my mannerisms. 1 became more broadly 
human, made uiy closest and iinist liolv fiicndships, 
and sLudieil human lieiiigs. 

1 became widely acr|uaintc(l witli tlu* real condition 
of my ]KM>|)le. 1 leali/ed the terrific odds which faced 

them. I’roin captious criiii ism 1 ehaiigcd to cold 
science; then to hot, indignant ilefensr. I saw the 
race-hatred of t lie white.s, nako 1 and unashamed. I 
held back more hardly each day the mounting intlig 
nation against injustice and niisreprcsentation. I 
faccl with streaming eyes the awful paradox of death 
and birth— in fine, I emerged a man, scarred, partially 
disillusioned, and yet, grim with determination. 

At last, ff^rbear and waver as I would, I faced the 
gre.at Decision. My life's last and greatest door 
stood ajar. What with all my dreaming was i going 
to do ill this iicrec light? Against all my natural 
reticemv and haired of forwardness, contrary to my 
dream of racial unity and iny deep desire to serve and 
follow and think, r.athcr than to lead and inspire and 
il«*eide, I found myself siiildenly the leader of a great 
wing of mv pcnpli*. lighting against another .and 
great r w'ing. I h.-iled the role I'or t he first time I 
i.'iced ‘ritieisin and rnred. J;verv ideal and hahit ot 
iiiyliJ'was crnelly misjudged. I, w'ho had always 
over ‘triveii to give credit foe gtmd work, wlio had 
iirver coiisciiiiii-U slooped to envy, was accused hy 
luiiics' cidored people ol evicv sort ot small and 
petty jealuusy ; and white people said I was ashamed 
of inV race and wanted to be white I 1 realized the 
real tnigcily of life. The caiitivity ot ray soul was 
liukccl to the bloudy and bowed head. Yet, there 
was no pomp ul sacriticc, no place for appeal fui 
syiiipatliY. \Ve simply had doggedly to insist, ex- 
plain, tight and fight again until, at last, slowly, 
grudgingly \\c S5iw» the world turn slightly to listen. 
.My Age lit Mir.ivle.s returned again I 

My cause grew, and w’ith it I wa.s pushed into a 
larger field. 1 felt more and more that Atlanta mu.st 
stand w'cll with philanthropist.s, while iny larger 
duly was to speak clearly and forcefully for ray i)eo- 
ple, despite pow'ers and principalities. 1 was invited 
to come to Xcw' York and take charge of one part of 
a nevv organization. I came in 11)10. ft was an 
experiment. My salary even for a year was not 
assured, aud 1 gave up a life position. 1 insisted on 
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starting The Crisis as the main part of 1113’ work and 
this, after hesitation, was approved. The Crisis sue* 
ceeded, and here 1 am on 1113’ iifticlli liirtluhw. 


In the course of a short article contri- 
buted to the New Witness, G. K. Chester- 
ton ably expounds the philosoj)hy of* 

Nonsense for Nothing. 

“ The problem of tlie patriot’s holiday 
at present,’^ saystlic writer, “is to preserve 
the old extrava^anee of spirit without 
the old extra vagfance of expenditure.” 

1 have been accused of standing on 1113* head (I 
mean in theory) and certainly I should alwa3's think 
it less foolish 10 stand on niy head than to stand on 
my dignil\'. Hut even standing on one’s head, not in 
theory but in practice, would at least be an economi- 
cal, because a self-sidliciug and perhaps even a soli- 
tary amusement ; at any rate the clubs formed for it 
would probably be few and select. No one could 
accuse it of an unpatriotic proiligacy of expenditure ; 
it migliL even l)e maintained to involve a saving in 
boots. Hut although 1 ma3' appear t(j express iny- 
self with a certain plavlulness niv intention is entireW 
serious. It is too little realized that fun as well as 
philosophy is a mental and nut a material thing; that 
the comparative independence c»f externals, which is 
admittedb’ a part of the stoic, can also be a part ot 
the comic spiiit. It is thought natural that the poti, 
contemplating the exaltation of the skylark, should 
speak of its scorn of all the entanglements of earth ; 
but it is too little underst(jod that the same thing can 
occur ill the human habit of skylarking. It is assum- 
ed that the sage maN' stick to plain living and high 
thinking ; it is forgotten that there is a parallel 
possibility of combining plain living with high 
jinks. 

For the truth is that gaietv' is the very o])posite 
of thoughtlessness. At its best it makes a great 
demand on thought ; and therefore is far from incon- 
sistent with a considerable demand on thrift. And 
there is no better example of it than the mosi unique 
and typical of the old winter games and ceremonies. 
The best of these had one essential m:irk which im- 
plies the very opposite of idleness ; thev were home- 
made. And home-ijiadc tilings can have one qualilv 
which is almost cntirelv ab.seiit from the apparatus «jf 
sport or plc.'tsiiie which the ]mbiic has hitherto pur- 
cliaseil ill shops. The uniciue sign uf such dmiicsticil v 
is originalit,v. As I 1 am entirely scnoiis ; and I 
seriously suggest that, in the conjunction of this sea- 
son with this cf)Och, we shtjuld pride ourselves pri- 
marily on making things rather than buying them. 
If we can do little, let ns at least do it, and not pa,v 
factories and shops to do it ; and let us, if iiecessarv, 
be glad of the grotesf|Me character ot the result. I.et 
us learn to make anything out of anytliiiig, cspeeially 
out of anything useless. Presents arc ollcii called 
rubbish ; and in this case we must be proud of pro- 
ducing them from rubbish, jokes arc ollcii called 
rubbish, and in this ease the rubbish will be the joke. 
If we can produce us much nonsense as po.ssib]c, we 
shall still have combined pleasure and dut3'. 


Can a Snail Learn ? 

J. Arthur Thomson writing? in the 
New SLntcsnian informs us that the 
educability of a snail has been satisfac- 
torily proved by a series of exceedingly 
careful experiments made by Miss Elizabeth 
Lockwood Thomson. The admirably con- 
ducted investigation is thus set forth : 

.Miss Thonips'on ob.served that when the iiiunediafe 
neighborhood of the snail’s iiiotitli was touched witii 
a little piece ol food, such as lettuce, there followed .'i 
iitiniber— about four was coiiiiiioii— of rapid niouth- 
/noveiiicnts, opening and closing in fact. The next 
step was to iind a practicable secondary stimulus, 
and that used was pressure on the snail's foot or 
creeping sole with a clean glass rod. This docs not 
nurmally evoke anv moiitli-iiiovcment, except in rare 
cases, wliicli arc readi^^ explained. The next step 
was to apply simultaneously the two stimulations, 
the touch of food near the mouth and the pressure of 
the glass rod. on the foot. To this for a time no 
answer at all was given. It was not till the snails 
had been tried sixty to one hundred and ten times 
that they began to answer, but after the Kubicon 
w.as cro.sscd the\' answered back all the rest of the 
total of two hundred and lifty Irial.s. It was uote- 
wortlu’, however, that the number of moiitli-move- 
ments in a single response did not reach so high an 
average as was exhibited when the foorl stimulus was 
used by itself. The snails that gave the normal 
answer back to the two stimuli applied .simultane- 
ously were icganled as “trained,” and ;wcre readv 
lor the next and crucial step in the cxpcrime.'jt. 
Forty eigk.L hour.s alter the completion of theV 
training tlie snails were tried with the foot-pressure 
stimulus by itself. The dii.x of the class gave the 
proper ni(;uth-nioving answer the lirst seven trials 
right away ; two-other answers were given ninety-six 
hours after the end of the training. Other members 
of the class behaved in a similar wa3', but be3’’und 
the limit of ninet,v-six hours no answer could be 
wrung out of any of them. There was a sudden and 
final declinature to answer, which further experi- 
mentation showed to have no necessary eonnectiou 
with fatigue. In some ol the nianv sets of experi- 
ments, the punctilious carefulness of which deserves 
high firaire, there was an interesting waning in the 
number of inoiilh-movements in any one ;inswer. 
iMillowiiig a inaximiim number of nionth-movements 
in a response towards the middle of the series of 
trials, llie nuniber graduallv diminished to the end 
of till* series . 'fliis indicated that ihe snails were 
becoming adajited to a stininlns which was not being 
followed by any reward. Snails which gave n«» 
mouth response to ]iressurc riii the foot were so 
atiVeted bv llie simultaneous application of pi‘c.ssure to 
the foot and food to the mouth that thc3’ then gave 
Ihe mouth answer to pressure on the foot. The elfect 
f>f training with the siinultaiieous .stimuli persi.sted 
for iiiiietv-six hoiiis after the training stopped. 
The snail learned its lesson, but (he registration 
of eX])crience, memory in psychological language, 
was short-lived. 

Those who have some nc(|uaiiitance with fresh- 
water snails know what captured specimens very 
gcnerall.v do on the slightest provocation— even 
jarring the a(|uariuni a little— is to expel the air 
from their breathing chamber, retract into their 
shell, anil drop to the bottom, where they way 
sulk for an hour. Realizing that this nervousness 
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would make experimcntiiii^ iiuposnililo, Miss Tlioinp- 
sou began by “taming” her ca|)Lives. They wcmv 
taken in the liaiul at intervals and nutvcd aiioitl 
under water ; they were held till they protruded 
from the shell ; they were abundantly handled, till 
they became so accustomed to it that they could be 
touched by the observer, or moved from one dish 
to another, without retracting their body or cApel- 
^ling the air from their lung. This “taming” is a 
further evidence of adaptabilit.v. 

Very interesting data as ‘to the educability of 
animals have been obtained by using simple laby- 
rinths in which the creatures arc placed at repeated 
intervals to see whether they learn to get out more 
c|Uickly In the course of experience. It has been 
found useful in many cases to reward, say with for)d, 
a rapidly successful solution of the lahyriruii, uikI to 
punish, say with a slight electric shoe'k, the taking 
of the wrong road. Most of these experiments have 
been made with iinimals of high degree like cats 
and mice ; Miss Thompson has spent much time and 
ingenuity in iiuintriiig whether the labyrinth OKperi- 
iiicnl can be adjnstecl so as lo apply to fresh-water 
snails. In one form of the experiment a V-sliapcd 
cylindrical glass tube was anchored to the lli>or of 
the ai|nariuni. (btc arm was ma<le rongli intcrnallv, 
and at its upper end tlie ‘Jfriil rec«.‘iv' d an electiic 


TUI* mrRi-: 

A REI-TER’S cal^lcjirain ,L>[ivof? tlio lol- 
lowing summary ot some portions of 
an article on the British war eflort in 
the Westininstcv Gtixcite : 

If ever there was another such war, we should 
begin by commandeering the services of all citi/ens and 
making those who were not fighting perform other 
state services for wages fixed on a scale that would 
suspend profits or reduce them lo a minimum. This 
complete collectivism of national eOort is the logical 
conclusion of modern wars. Men between forty and 
fifty have discovered suddenly that the service they 
thought rpiitc natural and proper for their juniors is 
also required pf them while men between fifty .and 
sixty see themselves not far removed from liability 
which never entered the wildest imaginalioiis four 
years ago. , 

Taxes will be imposed which four years ago we 
vyould have thought impossible to pa}'. People, who 
live in big houses, will have to let or leave them and 
take smaller ones. Homes will have to be broken up 
and furniture stored. As regards domestic servants 
the Munitions Department has already taken half and 
the Women’s Array Auxiliary Corps will w'ant a good 
many of the remainder. Moreover by a big compul- 
sory cutting down of light and coal houses are being 
desolated ; hence middle-class England has seriously 
to face a new way of life and many thousands more 
will have to face it after the coming budget. 

The ** Westminster Gazette” mentions these things 
without the slightest complaint and concludes : “We 
now have to realise that the whole of our lives will 


shock, <if which llic rong lines-; was meant to he the 
“warning.” Tlic siiiootli arm of the tnlie led to the 
surface of the water, where fresh air is obtained— 
sullieietiL reward in itself. The experiiiictiL consisted 
in prcs.siiig the air from the snail’s lung and then 
placing it at the base of the so-called labyrinth. It 
is of value to the snail to get its lung filled as soon as 
possible ; this is attained by creeping up the smooth 
arm, it is missed by creeping up tlie rough one; and 
tile failure is emphasised by a mild punishment, the 
slight electric shock. Hut the result of the pretty 
experiment was to show a complete incapacity to 
profit by exp;rienee to the extent of srilving the pro- 
l)lciii. in one iriterestir.g set of experiments a power 
of lonniiig associations was displayed, but it was not 
s> to speak, followed up. Both arms were smooth, 
but the wrong road has as its warning notice-board 
an irriiaiing hair which was made to touch the 
snail's horns and lh‘* hick of its head. Immediately 
on the heels ot the warning, if the snail persisted on 
its wrong eoiirse, came the punishment of a shock. 
.Now, in lo.i) [lerccnt. out of a hital of nine humlred 
;unl thirty trials, the snails changed their course 
from the wrong lo the right path after contact with 
the warning stimnliis, but liefon; the shock or punish- 
ment was received. Tins w;t^ Utldcuthtedlv profiting 
bv exj crt'Micc 
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have to he ralioiu'd and that there is no sacrilice of 
comfort or convciiicnee which the State is not en- 
titled to demand of us.” 

But it is not merely the sacrifice of com- 
fort or convenience that the continuation 
of a state of war or the predominance of 
militarism involves. Militarism leads to 
the moral and spiritual degeneration of 
the pcoj)Ics who arc subject to its sway. 
It ])lunts all humane feelings and sensibi- 
lities an i digs the grave of civilisation. One 
or two illustrations will sullicc. It was at 
lirst only the Oermans who used poisonous 
gas anil bombed non-combatants like 
women, children and other members of the 
civil population. But now other belli- 
gerents have to use gas in self-defence and 
to raid villages and towns in the enemy 
country by way of reprisal. The starva- 
tion of tlie civilian population is also now 
a recognised method of warfare. 

As regards the new interpretation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ which the war 
has brought about, wc have, to quote 
only one example, the following testimony 
of Mr. Outhwaite, speaking in the IIou.se 
of Commons 
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“Tlic Venerable Archdeacon Wilherl'orcc, who read 
the prayers in the House, preaching in St. Margaret's 
Church at the beginning of the war, said : * Fo kill 
Germans is a divine service in the fullest acceptation 

of the term.’ A leading minister in his division 

had said that if Christ came to the world to-day he 
would expect to see Him using a bayonet.” (Quoted 
from Hansard of January 20, 1916, in Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson’s ‘TAe Choice Before p. 32.) 

In the book just named above, which 
was written before the Russian revolution 
and the declaration of war by the United 
States, Mr. Dickinson describes briefly" the 
prospect before the world, if the armed 
international anarchy is to coiitiuuc, and 
to be extended and exasperated, after the 
war. lie analyses and discusses the pre- 
suppositions which underlie Militarism. 
And having argfiicd both that internation- 
.al war as it will be cnniluctcd in the future 
implies the min of civili/ation, and that it 
is not “inevitable,’* he sketches the kind of 
reorganisation that is botli ])ossiblc and 
essential if war is not to destroy mankind. 
Wc shall summarise the author’s views as 
to the future of militarism. 

He has not discussed the origin or justi- 
fication of the present war, nor the parti- 
cipation in it of Great Britain. As a 
matter of fact, he agrees with the general 
view that, after the invasion of Belgium, 
it would have been neither right nor wise 
for the British people to abstain. His 
view is that whatever may" be thought of 
the immediate origin of the war, it cannot 
be dissociated from all the deeper causes 
which have led to wars in the past and 
may lead to them in the future ; and it is 
these with which lie deals. He argues that 
war proceeds from wrong ideas and 
wrong policies ; that in these ideas and 
policies all nations have been implicated ; 
and that this war will have been fought 
in vain unless it leads to a change of atti- 
tude in all governments and all peoples. 
This change, the author agrees, is most 
required in Germany, and may" be most 
difficult to effect there. But there are, he 
holds, in all countries, traditions, interests, 
prejudices and illusions making for war, 
and it is thCvSC that he has endeavoured to 
expose. 

Our own conviction is that no kind of 
international understandings and arrange- 
ments, like a League of Nations, Interna- 
tional Laws, etc., will be of any avail to 

* The Choice Before as, by G. Lowes Dickinson, 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 6s. net. 


prevent iuturc wars on a titanic scale, 
unless there is a change of heart, and 
unless the conviction is rooted in the minds 
of men that things of the spirit are of far 
greater value than accumulation of materi* 
al wealth and luxuries. The peoples of the 
worlds must be convinced that love and 
co-operation arc greater than hate and 
murderous competition and that, the salva- 
tion of mankina will be brought about by 
the former, not by the latter. The highest 
ethical standard so far reached in civilised 
countries, to which the individual is 
expected to conform, must also exactly be 
the standard to which nations must cou- 
form ill their dealings with other nations 
particular! V with weak, dependent, unor- 
gani'^od. backward, or “coloured” peoples, 
it must be coiisidcml as liciiion.s a crime 
to rob or enslave a people as it is to rob 
or enslave an individual. The lies ol 
(liploiiiats and all “patriotie” forgeries, 
breaches of promise, and fraud should be 
considered as reprehensible as they are in 
the ease of private individuals. The idea 
must cease to obsess the minds of “civilis- 
ed” and “strong” peoples that other 
peoples of the world arc their lawful prey. 
It is then and then only that internationah 
agreements and arrangements, like those 
suggested by the author, can produce the 
results desired. 

Militarism, according to the author, 
is at once a state of mind and a military 
and political system. 

“On the one hand, it is a belief that war is both 
inevitable and wholesome— the notion that it is 
wholesome fostering the notion that it is inevitable, 
and vice versa. On the other hand, it is a system 
whereby every citi/.en is compelled to military service, 
whereby a large and powerful class of military 
ofTicers influences or dominates policy^ and whereby 
education is directed by the State to a glorification of 
war. So conceived, it is clear that Militarism is more 
perfectly developed in Germany than anywhere else. 
Hut in other countries, too, it is both {Martially a fact 
and potentially a danger.” 

And the author argues that nothing but 
a complete and radical reform in inter- 
national relations can prevent the danger 
from becoming a reality. 

“I»or Militarism does not arise without cause. 
Its main cause is the menace of war. And that 
menace grows continually more terrible as prepara- 
tion for war, in all States, becomes more effective. 
Nations do not choose Militarism. It is forced upon 
them. And if, when this war is over, the conditions 
that led up to it are to be perpetuated, Militarism is 
likely not only to be maintained and exasperated on 
the Continent, but to be introduced into the ynlted 
Kingdom, the United States, and China [“into 
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India, too,” we may add. Ed. 21/, R ]. In Japan it 
already prevails. The fact that men have died by 
millions to destroy it will have no cft'ect on this 
result, unless in all countries, those who have leisure 
and knowledge deliberate! v plan and work for a 
durable peace.” 

It will not, the author hopes, be inferred 
that because he condemns war uneonipro- 
misingly, he therefore condemns those who 
take part in it. 

”i\othinK can be further fnmi luy thou;<ht. Too 
many of tny own friends have fonghl and died, or arc 
yet to die, in this war. I do not praise them, hir J 
have no ri^ht to iTraisc what is above praise. 1 have 
wished to do better than praise. 1 have wished to 
contribute to a future in which such saeriliees as 
theirs shall never aj'aiii be rcijuired. 1 have w'ishtd 
to destroy the errors which perpetuate error. And if 
1 have succeeded, in any smallest measure, in that, 1 
shall have helped the youn;^ men I have hived and 
admired to the purpose for which they have fouj^ht 
aud died.” 

The author says that the political rela- 
tions of the European States have con- 
sisted for centuries past of war and pre- 
paration for war. 

"In the present war, this practice has culminated 
in a catastrophe which, it inij^ht seem, must lead to a 
reaction Perhaps it may. But it certainly wdl not 
do so, unless it be by a dclibenilc aud conscious 
chan;;(c in the ideas and the wills of men. Meantime 
people already talk of the 'next war.’ It is therefore 
important to make sonic forecast of what kind of a 
war that is likely to be, and, more generally, what 
kind of a future the cuntinuatiou and exteusion of 
militarism would prepare for mankind.” 

Mr. Dickinson then summarises the 
Russian general Skugarewski's forecast of 
the next war, which was reproduced from 
Riisskoc SIovo in the Russian Supplement 
to the Times of July 29, 19 IG. Russia 
was not then disiiicmberetl aud reduced to 
anarcli}-. Wliat, therefore, llic general 
said reganliiig the preparations that 
might be iXMpiircd to lie made liy Russia 
lor the next war, would not now be true ol 
that country, but they would still furnish 
an idea of what must take place in all 
powerful countries under a militarist 
regime. 

The Russian general anticipates the 
next war in ten or twenty years, if 
Germany is not “conclusively conquered,” 

He starts by remarking that every war he can 
remember, begitiiiiug from the Crimean War, was an 
unprecedented war ; and his moral is that "humanity 
must at last learn how to prepare for war.” “in the 
future struggle of nations all men capable of bearing 
arms will be taken into the ranks of the nation’s 
armies, and for them everything will be ready in 
peace-time.” This will mean that Russia will have 
an army of forty millions aud Germany ot twenty 
inillioiis. For an army of forty million men three 
bundi'ed thunsdud ufficet;;) will be required. To bveure 


them ”it will be necessary to introduce conscription 
for ullicers ; all youug wen who have received not 
even complete middle-school education will be obliged 
to serve as oftieers.” Further, it will be necessary to 
replace, so far as possible, by women the men who 
under existing urrungcments’arc kept in the rear by 
iion-eombutant duties. Perhaps therefore ‘‘it will be 
necessary to inlroduec conseription for girls and 
childless widows, so that more men can be sent to the 
front." As to armaments, "there will be required for 
such an army one hundred thousand guns, a million 
ma.\ims, tens of thousands of motor-cars, armoured, 
freight, and light curs. By the beginning of the war 
at least lifty million gun- projee Liles must be prepared, 
and live tlKiiisaiid inillioii rifle cartridges. Besides 
iiiaehiiie gun detaebiiicuts, each company of a 
regiment will have its poi table uiachiue guns on 
light stands " Aviation, of course, "will receive 
special development.” "It is clear that in ten to 
twenty years every state will reekun the number 
ul its dirigibles ill tliuusaiids aud the number of its 
aeroplanes in tens, if not liiiiulrcds ut tlnmsands. 
The ilrupping of shells from above on to large 
stretches of country will be extensively practised. And 
if the laws of war permit the application of iiiilam- 
inable materials and substances tor the development 
of poisonous gases, then the raids of aerial fiutillas 
will instantly convert large districts of several sijuarc 
versts into complete deserts where every vestige of 
animal aud vegetable life will be slain and where 
large units of armies will be annihilated to a single 
man.” The range of guns will be enormously increas- 
ed and "perhaps Dover will be shelled froni Calais.” 
The general pri>ccecJs to estimate the cost of such a 
war at twenty !nillion.s j thirty crores of rupees] a 
day. The peace cstablislmicnt of Russia w'ill cost a 
hundred millions a year. 

‘’Besides the existing material conscriptions, it 
may perhaps be necessary to introduce conscription 
for grain, meat, and fodder. All industrial establish- 
ments— mills, factories, workshops, even handicrafts- 
men— jii (leelaralion of war will have to work for 
the army in uccordanec with a special plan of 
iiiobilixritioii " in short, "expedients fur the ex- 
termination of humanity will be of such a ualurc 
that everything of which we hear nowadays will 
pale ill comparison. The iniimhcr of killed will be 
reckuucd ’jy iiiillioii.^, of wounded by tens of millions.” 

Mr. Dirkiiismi :issiircs liis ivadcrs tlial 
lip! .ilimr is ijnl a ri.MuaiPc by Mr. II. G. 
Wells. It i Iiv: a viriy r tlcsi lip- 

tiou, certainly nut uverdrawu, ul what is 
likely to occur in that “next war” to 
which so iiiatu' people arc already looking 
forward. The author then proceeds to 
give his forecast as to the probable 
methods of future warfare. 

It is as probable as anything can be that these 
will be of a kind which will make the worst that has 
been done in this war seem by comparison like 
humanity and kindness. Not only will every weapon 
that has been used in this war be employed in the 
next, except those that have ^bcen rendered obsolete 
by the invention of worse ones, but science will have 
discovered new and far more destructive means of 
murder. We have, long applied chemistry to war ; 
but we have not begun to apply bacteriology. In 
the future, the deliberate spread of lethal diseases 
aiuuug the eueiuy is likely f-'J be a piiucipal and 
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recognized mclliod of destruction. Furtherp the war 
will be waged, without any restriction, on tion-com> 
batnnts. Already a Gerniau professor has written a 
book to show that this is permitted by the *‘new** 
law of nations, created by the experiences of this war. 
And, of course, the logic of war is in favour of it. 
For a munition-worker, or a producer of any kind, is 
just as much helping the ciicniy to win the' war as a 
spldier tit the front. 

We must therefore expect that in any future war 
any and every weapon of extermination will be used 
freely against non-combatants as well as combatants. 
Rules of war may be drawn up to prevent this. Bui 
the issues of a modern war arc so Ireniendoiis, that 
such rules are likely to break at the first tension put 
upon them. One combatant succumbs to otic tempta- 
tion, another to another. Bach breach of the law by 
one is followed by breaches by the others, under guise 
of reprisals. Neither religion, morals, nor humanity 
have availed to arrest this process in the present war. 
\Vhy should we suppose they will be more potent in 
the future ? 

Mr. Dickinson rightly^ points out that 
destruction by Wear docs not end with the 
lives of the immediate sulTcrcrs ; every man 
of sound stock who is killed childless extin- 
guishes with himself whole generations. 
And it is the sound that are killed in war 
and the unsound preserved, for it iS the 
sound that arc selected to go to the front. 
But the havoc that is wrought is not 
wrought Ijy killing alone. AiiiGng the 
surviving men and women, the conditions 
of war tend to disseminate over wider and 
wider areas venereal and other diseases, 
and this again reacts upon the stock. “So 
that, whoever wins or loses the war, win- 
ners and losers alike have impaired irreme- 
diably the strength of their nation. War 
may preserve liberty for posterity, but it 
is a posterity weakened and enfeebled that 
will enjoy it.’* 

War, then, hiCcLD.s iitji merely the dcsttueliun of 
the best among the living, but un irreparable im- 
poverishment of the race : and that on a scale propor- 
tional to the scale of the war. But the scale of 
modern wars is world-wide. So, therefore, is the 
impoverishment. War is a way of racial suicide. 
Soldiers and statesmen do not think of such remote 
effects ; but they do not cease to happen because they 
are not th ought of. And ia comparison with them 
victory or defeat, and the other results of war, are 
negligible in the balance. 

The author now turns from the biologi- 
cal to the social elTeets of war. When in 
any country, there is no reign of law, but 
brute force is in the ascendant and conse- 
quently plunder, rapine and murder prevail 
wc call it anarchy.^ Similarly”, when, as at 
present, in international relations might 
is considered to constitute right, one is 
justified in calling it, as* flic author docs, 
international anarchy. • And he observes 
that war implies [)reparaii()n fur war, and 


if the international anarchy is to continue 
so that states are compelled to arm against 
one another, each driving on each to ever 
more tremendous efforts, there can be no 
pause in the process and no limit to it. He 
therefore thinks that wc have no right to 
dismiss as improbable, still less as impossi- 
ble, any extremity that lies in the logic of 
the movement. lienee he develops that 
logic to the full without shrinking. 

In doing so, he says : 

First, univcrsfil service will be in traduced as a 
permanent institution inio the countries that have 
hitherto escaped it, and it is probable that it will be 
organized on the complete Prussian model 

Secondly, whatever, organization be adopted for 
<aii army, however short the period to be spent in 
barracks, however democratic the method of recruit- 
ing and promotion, it docs not seem possible that a 
force on the modern scale of numbers and cflicieucy 
could be maintained without the aid of a very large 
class of professional oHicers, and without giving to 
these a large measure of social prestige and political 
iutlaenec. The British tradition whereby the oiliccr 
rarely appears in uniform, and is not ftlt in time of 
peace as an clement in society or in politics, must dis- 
appear, it would seem, with the perinaiicoL adoption 
of universal service. The more numerous, highly 
trained, and intelligent the ofiicer caste, the more 
iulluential they will become. And as they will be 
trained exclusively for war, and will regard war both 
as Llieir own sole business and as the sole business of 
the nation, they arc not likely to abstain from bring- 
ing their inllueiicc to bear upon foreign policy. BA 
such political influence of an oiliccr caste is precisely 
one of the most important elements in militarism. 
And the moment ollicers begin to wear uniforms in 
time of peace will l e the moment when militarism 
starts to run its course in Bnglaud. 

The aiillior c.xpresses the o|)inioii that 
whatever lorni of military organization 
be aclopted, we shall have everywhere uni- 
versal ser\ iee ; tiiul that, "as Genera! 
Skugarewski foresees, on a sealc liitherto 
unknown in history. Every man between 
the ages of 17 and 50 will be liable to mili- 
tary service. Boys under 17 will liave 
compulsory “preliminary training*’ as boy 
scouts, in bflicers* training corps, and the 
like. Women and girls will be enrolled for 
the various non-combatant services— unless 
indeed, which is quite possible, it be decid- 
ed to raise combatant corps of amazons. 

In any case, the i|ucstion of the fitness of people for 
military service, in character or temperament or con- 
victiou, will not enter into consideration. In the 
past, in pagan societies— ancient India, for example, 
or japan— men were selected as soldiers by their own 
choice or by liereditary aptitude. In the twentieth 
century of' Him who came to bring peace among 
mankind, we do not hesitate to compel all men 
into the army without reference to their aptitude or 
choice, and in defiance ot their moral, religious, or 
political scruples. Tbits as couscriptioii extends so 
dots the uecesaity of peiJsecutiuu. Aud if Intel- 
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iialional war is to conlitiue, pcrseculion will be estab- 
lished as au Htoiitution in all countries. 

After the men (and the women it may 
be) have been forced into the army, the 
next thing will be to train them. The object 
oi military training was once summed up 
as follows by a military olliccr: 

" “The one object of a military system is to over- 
come a man's natural reluctance to kill and to be 
killed. To accomplish this wc have three devices. 
The iirst is to make the soldier more afraid of his 
own oflicers than he is of the enemy. The second is 
to convert him into, an automaton by perpetual 
drill, so that he obeys instinctively every order 
triven without any intervention of hfs own choice or 
will. The third device is a just cause.” 

Politicians can easily iind or invent just 
causes, as they have hitherto done. 

For making a nation efficient for war, 
their religious and moral training will 
be much more important than conscripting 
the whole population, training them in 
the use of any and every weapon, and 
destroying the reluctance to kill and to 
be killed as also any s(iueamislmess as to 
methods of killing. “The soul as well as 
the body of a good soldier must be mili- 
tarized,” and for this purpose a new 
direction must be given to the religion or 
religions of the people. 

^ “The real religion of the future, if war is to cou- 
linuc, will be the religion of the God-Stute ; for the 
essential requirement will be an un(]uesttoniiig 
submission to the will of the State. It is this that 
has given such moral strength to the Oermans in the 
present war ; and the fact will be noted and its lesson 
applied by other nations. 

"The essence of this religion, stated without 
compromise or (|ualifieation, is as follows : The 
Slate is the purpose and cud for which individuals 
conic into existence. It is a god, and, like other gods, 
it is mysterious. Its nature is unknowable and 

undell nable The State is something supernatural- 

It is not the sum of its members. It is not their 
trend, their purpose, or their impulse. It works 
through governmental agents, who may be called 
its priests. But it is not they. It works upon the 
people, but it is not they. Neither their happiness nor 
their well-being, nor even the well-being of the 
Government, Is its purpose. Its purpose is Its own 
Being and Powe*". It has, in lact, one point ut 
contact with its worshippers : it demands their 
sacrifice to itself. A sacriticc complete, unreserved, 
umjucstiuuing ; a sacrifice nut onb' of their lives 
(that is little) but of their must profound instincts, 
their must passionate feelings, their deepest convic- 
tions. They nitist have no conscience but its, no 
cause but its. They must be its slaves, not body only, 
but mind and soul. They are nothing ; It is all.” 

Mr. Dickinson says that he is aware 
that this expression of the militarist 
theory of the State will be repudiated, 
even by Germans. But though they do 
nut so express it, they imply, he asserts, 


all that has been expressed here, though 
they may be unaware of the implications. 
“Not only so, but much that is said and 
thought in other countries, not excluding 
England, really involves the same presup- 
positions. If the process of militarizing 
the world continues, this religion of the 
State will more and more drive out every 
other, (jthcr countries, in this respect, 
will follow the lead of Germany. And 
the philosophy wc have been repudiating 
as devilish because Germany was our 
enemy, wc shall end by adopting ourselves 
in order to be the better prepared to fight 
her.” Wc may expect that, in a militarist 
future, this doctrine of the God-State, in 
essence if not in set terms, will be taught 
in every school, college, university, and 
pulpit. 

“Tims, both before and after the period of actual 
military training, the citizen will be prepared 
and confirmed for his main business in life by 
every form of spiritual exhortation. Education 
will mean training for war. The chort to teach men 
to think and judge for themselves will be eliminated. 
For nothing could be mure directly opposed than 
this to the cult of the State and of war. That cult 
re(]uires what is rather a discipline than an education. 
The student must be taught dogmatically what the 
purposes of life are ; not permitted, still less eucour- 
aged, to examine the i|UCstion fot himself. He must 
be taught from infancy up, that he came into the 
world to sacrifice himsell in war ; that the reason 
of this is a mystery ; and that into that mystery it 
is blasphemy and pride for the human reason to pry.” 

After this Mr. Dickinson proceeds to 
observe that in a militarist countrjy the 
religion of the God-State will retpiirc a 
difi'erent code of morals to that which has 
hitherto been professed by Christians. 
“Pity, gentleness, charity, must not merely 
not be practised, they m"ust be branded as 
crimes against the social order ; the 
practical lessons in brutality which will 
form the main part of military training 
must be reinforced by preaching, teaching 
and example at every stage of life : and for 
the cult of humanity which has increas- 
ingly prevailed in democratic societies we 
must substitute the Nietzsehean formula 
•Be hard.* ** 

In the militarist age the new religion 
and the new ethics must be accompanied 
by a new development of scientific teach- 
ing. For science will be more necessary 
than ever in the strenuous competition 
that lies before us. It will be necessary for 
industry, and, above all, it will be 
necessary for war. The nation, we shall be 
told, thiit is most successful in inventing 
new methods of ilesl ruction will be the 
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nation that will ''survive.” In the militar- 
ist age and countries, whenever there 
emerges, in any generous young soul, the 
passion for truth and the "genius for dis- 
covery, he will be -seized upon by society 
and urged, nay compelled, to devote his 
idealism not to the perfecting but to the 
destruction of human life. The perversion 
of the intellect will follow from the per- 
version of the soul. And reason, distorted 
from its trend to comprehend truth and 
serve mankind, will become more devilish 
than ever mere bestiality could be, and 
make of man something as infinitely lower 
than the brutes as he had it in him to 
be infinitely higher. 

Militarism, it allowed to prevail, will 
transform not only religion, ethics and 
education, but political institutions also. 
Democracy is a bad medium for war, and 
that for various reasons. Democracy is 
hard to discipline, and without discipline 
there cannot be military eftieicncy. Demo- 
cracy is averse from, and perhaps incap- 
able of, policies looking far ahead ; but 
war, and the policies war subserves, 
require long views. It is not without 


reason that, even in democratic countries, 
foreign policy, and the military and naval 
policy which is its handmaid, hare been 
withdrawn as far as possible from popular 
control. But even that has not sufficed. 
The democracies have not been able to 
prepare for war with the deliberation apd 
thoroughness of the autocracies. How 
immense has been and is the technical 
superiority of the autocracies ! 

“fhe counexiou- between war and autocracy is 
essential. Wc see it i untied lately when \vc arc 
actually at war. Thus, during the last two years 
wc have abandoned to the Uxecutivc liberty of person 
and of speech. We have sat still and watched while 
a Government department abolished the Habeas 
Corpus Act. We have rc-intrudaced religious 
persecution, and condemned young men to death 
and sent them to penal servitude for obeying their 
consciences ; and wc have permitted the military 
authorities to take charge not only of the polici ig 
of the country, but of the expression and formation 
of opinion. Democrats no doubt (latter themselves 
that they will recover their liberties and their consti- 
tution after the war. Rut whether they will or no 
the international anarchy is to continue. If it is, 
the nation will lie cajoled and bullied to sacrifice its 
political liberty to the need of national defence.” 
'*Lct the international anarchy and International war 
continue, and there is an end of political liberty.” 


NOTES 


^^Divide ek impera'] and National 
Unification. 

Ill Ikurik lbscu'?i Pretenders, Iwij rival 
ilaimauts to the lliruue, Ilaukiiu aud 
Skule, fight with each other. But beiurc 
they do so, they meet, and the following 
conversation takes place : 

Skalc : If the king is to have power in his hands, 
one party must be opposed to another, their claims 
must be conflicting, each section of the country 
must be striving against the others. Uvery commu- 
nity, every family, must either stand in need of the 
king’s help, or be afraid of him. Remove all dissen- 
sion, and yon will find you have robbed yourself of 
power by that very act. 

Haakon: And you want to be king— you, who 
can bold such an opinion as that ? Vou might have 
made a useful chieftain In Brliug Skakki’s day ; but 
times have changed since then, and you cannot per- 
ceive it 1 mean to give my country consecration ; 

Norway has been a kingdom ; it shall be a nation / 
Tbe Tronder heretofore has fought with the man 
of Viken, the man of Agde with the mao of HOrdaland,. 
the Uaaloguluuder with the mau uf Sogu, hrcrcafter 


all shall be one, and all shall be conscious of it and 
know that they arc one ! That is the task tfod has 
laid upon iiiy*slioulder.s : that is the work Lliut lies 
beloie Nnrwiiv'h King 

^kiili’ f hy lit:3 \\uitl>) . To uniU*-.-' 

I'liite the 'fioudei and the man \ikcii-iill 
Norway ”? ( lucrcduloubly J it is impracLicablc. 
Never was such a thing heard of in Norway’s saga. 

Haakon : Impracticable for you, because you could 
do nothing but repeat what has been done before, but 
for me it is easy -as easy as for a falcon to pierce 
the clouds. 

Skulc ( uneasily ): To unite the whole oi the people 
—awaken in them the consciousness that they are 
one ! Whence did so strange a thought come to you ? 

It is like ICC and fire in my veins (later on) 

’’Norway has been a kingdom ; it shall be a nation. 
All shall be one, and all shall be conscious of it and 
know that they arc one !” Ever since Haakon spoke 
these mad words, he has stood before my eves as 
the rightful king. ( Looks anxiously around mm and 
whispers.) How if those strange words reflected 
the voice of God ?— if God had baa this in His mind 
heretofore, and now purposed to strew It abroad'— 
and had chosen Haakon as his sower ? 

lutbccud, Skttlc allows liimself to be 
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murdered by the populace in order to leave 
the path free to Haakon, to carry out his 
^great kingly thought.' 

The Real Task for Leaders of Public 
Opinion. 

In Ibsen’s Rosincrsholm, Kroll, the 
headmaster of a public school, and his 
brother-in-law Kosmer, a scholar oi inde- 
pendent means, belong to rival schools ot 
thought. Kroll is a conservative, and 
declaims against 'the spirit of the age,* 
‘this. appalling, destructive, disorganising 
tendency’ and complains to his brother- 
in-law that ‘the Radicals have become 
distressingly powerful,* and that ‘the 
spirit of revolt has spread even info my 
school*. lie adds : - 

“Pon’i you think that it is a nice sort of inldlcc- 
tiial pahulum lor future public servants? Out ilic 
saddest part of it is that it is all the most promising; 
boys in the class that have conspired topfcther and 
hatched this plot against me. It is only the dulVers 
and dunces that have held aloof from it.” 

Later on the following conversation 
takes place between them : 

Kosmer : It is just for that reason that I have 
made up my mind as to what should be the real task 
.public opinion. 
f KroU : What task ? 

Kosmer ; The task of making oil our fellow-coun- 
trymen into men of nobility. 

KroU ; All our fellow-countrymen—! 

Kosmer i As many as possible, at all events. 

Kroll : By what means ? , -r 

Kosmer .* By emancipating their ideas and purify- 
ing their aspirations, it seems to me. 

The Value of Imperialism. 

The chapter on Foreign and Imperial 
Affairs in the little book on Conservatism 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, M. P., in the Home 
University Library Series, is lull ot lessons 
lor us Indians, as it shows the true British 
attitude on the subject on the eve of the 
war, though during the war a new ‘angle 
of vision* is supposed to have changed the 

aspect of things. The author says : 

“Coservative policy in foreign and imperial affairs 
has been largely adopted by the leaders of t lie Liberal 
party, and except in so far as fiscal [Tariff RciormJ 
controversies are concerned, the external affairs 
of the nation are no longer topics of distinctly 
partisan dispute." 

National existence, according to the 
author, “means the capacity to fulfil the 
national vocation.” “Our vocation in the 
world has been to undertake the goveri^ 
ment of vast uncivilised populations and 
to raise them gradually to a higher level 


oi life.*’ And this high-sounding pica is 
thus sought to be justified : 

**lt is the duty of a nation, even more clearly than 
of an individual, to use its talents and powers to 
the utmost. To shrink from great responsibilities, 
to hesitate to incur great sacrifices for national 
objects, is in truth to wrap our talent in a napkin 
out of cowardly scruple. It is to fail to respond 
to vocation, it is right for a nation to be great and 
to wish to be great, to resist diminution of its power, 
and to organise that power so as to make it as 
effectual for good as it can be made.” 

It is just this argument which Indians 
want to apply in their case, but the Im- 
perialists have ever been chary in allowing 
the Indians ‘to respond to vocation* even 
in their own country, or is it that Indians 
are vocationless, or their vocation is that 
of the eternal hewer of wood and drawer 
oi water ? Alter deploring the liict 
that t^hc Dominions “arc too detached 
to be thought of, even in a metaphor, 
as i)art of the same organism,” and 
assuring them that the British people 
“want also that all citizens of our race, 
in whatever part of the king’s dominions 
they may live, shall be equally sharers 
in the great inheritance of free self-govern- 
ment,” the author proceeds to lay down 
the main object of ‘imperial* union— viz., 
the perpetuation ot the subjection of the 
dependencies, which now emerges as the 
‘national vocation*. “It is important to 
remember,” says the writer, “that a main 
purpose of uniting the Empire is to 
org«anisc it for war and what belongs to 
war, for the foreign policy that leads up 
to war, and for the armaments and other 
means of defence that are necessary for 
carrying war on. 

It is in respect to our relations to foreign countries 
and to our dependencies that we feel principally the 
lack of imperial union and the conse(|uent difficulty 
of fulfilliug our national vocation as a single people. 
Organised unitedly for war, we should have the 
machinery which would be also available for carrying 
out any imperial policy within the dependencies of 
the empire.” 

Monarchy and Loyalty. 

The same writer’s views on the value of 
the monarchical institution from the 
Imperialist standpoint, and on the decay 
of the feeling of loyalty deserve con- 
sideration. 

“Imperialists, moreover, look to the monarchy 
as to the only part of our constitution that extends 
over the whole Empire, and value it as the only 
positive link, apart from sentiment, which holds the 

whole together amidst the countless multitudes 

of India and throughout the dependent provinces 
and islands scattered over the globe, one British 
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name is cvcrvvvhcrt* rovoml, one person receives tin* 

common lionia^^c of tiie entire vast dominion The 

monarchy is certainly a great syiuhol, bvit is it a 
reat force ? Undoubtedly since Queen Victoria 
rst ascended the throne there has been a tendency, 
deliberately adopted and even avowed, to withdraw 
the person of the sovereign from all criticism, and 

therefore from all controversy And if over a long 

series of years the sovereign takes no share in public 
quarrels, his ofhcc may decline into something purely 
ceremonial, the splendid centre of all national 
pageants, but exciting only the temperate interest 
and half-respectful pleasure which men feel for a 
stately show the danger of the monarchy becom- 

ing discredited as an inoperative ornament and 
sinking slowly from being the centre of loyalty to be 
received, first with good-natured toleration and 
finally with impatient contempt, is perhaps now 
the more real menace.” 

The remed}^,- from the monarchist’s 
point of view, lies in the kin" having more 
power and taking more active and deter- 
mining part in public adairs. 

The Fate of Asiatic Turkey. 

The London Nntion tlius eommenls on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s peace terms, so far ns 
they relate to Turkey in Asia. It will be 
seen that the Xntion is somewhat sceptical 
about the humanitarian motives of British 
statesmen, and alleges other reasons for 
the Prime Minister’s demand : 

Mr. George has stated it in vague but trenchant 
terras. lie will not say ns yet what is to happen to 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Pfilcstine, and Arabia. But he 
does say emphatically that they must not return to 
Turkish “sovereignty.” The use of that word may 
imply a demand for their cession. 

What reasons underlie so large a demand ? They 
are primarily strategical and economic, and only in 
the third place humanitarian. Unless the “road to 
India" lay across and round this country, unless it 
included wealthy soil, capable, with good administra- 
tion and skilled engineering, of producing much cot- 
ton, corn and oil, would it have been the subject of a 
claim so uncompromising ? There is, as we have said, 
virtually no Christian population in need of rescue. 
The mass of the population is Moslem. On the whole 
we believe it is still true to say that the Arabs do not 
think in terms of nationality in the Western sense. 

There is no pact here which imposes on us the duty 
to go crusading for nationality, and if we did, it is 
more than doubtful whether the result, with the 
inevitable influx of Western capital and probably 
also of Eastern coolie labor, would answer to any 
Arab ideal. 

But if the compelling motive be strategical, it is at 
variance with our other professions and aims. If we 
mean to cope with the danger of future war by a 
Ivcaguc of Nations and disarmament, these attempts 
to create a war-proof world by adjusting frontiers 
are obsolete. The world will be tempted to dis- 
believe in our true 'cures for war if we add these 
nostrums. 

Criminak and War. 

So far as their own country is concern- 
ed, the British people are learning many a 


lesson from the war. They recogni.se that 
criminals can become and ought to lie 
made useful members o( society, hi India 
criminals evolve and would seem sometimes 
to be created in order that there may be 
work for the police and our budgets may 
become more and more police budgets. 
But let us hear what advanced British 
thinkers have to say regarding criminals 
and dunces. 

“Kecent educational experiments, and not least 
that most testing of all school examinations, the 
war, have shown us that we must revise all our old 
notions as to cleverness and stupidity. We know 
now that, short of real mental deficiency, there is or 
ought to be no such personage as the dunce. Just as 
the criminal is generally a man of unusual energy and 
mental power directeil into wrong channels, so the 
rlunce is ri pupil whose special powers and aptitudes 
have not revealed themselves in the routine of school 
life. And just as the criminal points to serious defects 
ill our social system, so the dunce points to serious 
defects in our educational system. The striking 
record of our industrial schools’ rind reformatories in 
the w.'ir sliow.s what young criminals and duiices can 
do when they are given a fair liehl for their special 
gifts. One of the chief lessons to be drawn fri>m the 
war is the need for a new sjilrit ami onlhiok in our 
n.'itional education Irnin the elcmentarv school to the 
I’niversily.”— /Vrig/'r-s's niul IHalory, f Oxford ! Oliver- 
sity Pre.ss, pages 7. 

Is More Repression Contemplated ? ^ 

A rumour luis reached us that a majority 
of* the members of the Rowlatt Committee 
have recommended legislation similar to 
the Egyptian Suspects Law of 1909. 
According to this Law, we understand, a 
list is prepared of from 60 to 80 officials 
and non-officials, and the papers relating 
to a suspect are placed before four ot them 
chosen by lot. h^idcntly there is no trial 
and no taking of evidence, '{he suspect is 
deprived of liberty and placed under 
restraint, if the aforesaid four persons so 
advise. 

It is also said that the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee have suggested that confessions 
made before the police should be made 
admissible as evidence, and that more 
powers should be given to the police. 

Should these rumours be true and 
should Government accept such recom- 
mendations, the bureaucracy must be 
prepared for a very vehement and stiff 
opposition. Such legislation may create 
more revolutionaries than it may put 
down. We cannot and ought not to 
submit to police rule. The Civil Rights 
Committees have a clear duty in the 
matter. 
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The Budget Season- 

The Imperial and Provincial Budgets 
were placed before the legislative councils 
and amendments were moved and speeches 
were made on them some weeks ago. 
Many resolutions, sonic connected and 
some unconnected with the Budgets, 
were also moved and speeches were made 
on them. Then there were the discussions 
on new legislation. There were, besides, 
numerous interpellations and the official 
replies. All this represents a mass of read- 
ing which it is impossible for any single 
journalist to go through and digest. In 
fact it may be said that there is no Indian 
journalist who has had all this material at 
his disposal. There is not a single daily 
paper which even attempts to give a com- 
plctc report or summary of the proceedings 
of the lm])crial legislative council and of 
those of the council of the province where 
the paper is published. No single paper 
can possibly attempt to report tlie ])ro- 
ccedings of all the councils, imperial and 
provincial. Yet, it admits of no doubt 
that, if published, these proceedings would 
supply the public with much useful informa- 
tion and much instructive and interesting 
heading on political, economical, sanitary 
and educational matters. Mot that all the 
speeches are very' valuable, or that all the 
speeches of the best speakers reach the 
same high level. But it is unquestionalde 
that the information, ability and wisdom 
displayed by our representatives in the 
councils can stand comparison with what 
one finds in similar bodies in other coun- 
tries. One cannot but wonder that the 
speeches at all reach the level that they do 
when one bears in mind that the speakers 
generally play a losing game and that 
they generally do not expect to achieve 
any success. Under the circumstances 
one cannot but admire and respect the 
earnestness which the speakers bring 
to bear on the discussions, though one 
cannot at the same time help being sad- 
dened by the thought that -so much hard 
work is done generally to produce what 
at the best can be "called only moral 
effect and to gain what at the best 
can be called a* moral victory. One 
also cannot but speculate whether it 
would not have been altogether better 
if all the able and earnest men who 
spend _ their energies in the councils in 
knocking their heads against the dead wall 
70-11 


of an arrogant, irresponsible and irres- 
ponsive bureaucracy, had devoted their 
time, talents aud energy to endeavours 
in fields of service to the motherland where 
the fruits of labour are far more within the 
reach of the workers, and whether, apart 
from their direct results, such endeavours 
would not have indirectly produced great- 
er solidarity and unity among our people 
and enabled us to win self-rule within a 
shorter period than by the methods hither- 
to in vogue. I’erhaps that would have 
giv'cn us more confidence, too, in our worth 
and capacity. But such speculation is, for 
our present purposes, a digression. Wc 
cannot but admire the unquenchable opti- 
mism and the splerdid persistence with 
which many members work from year to 
year against heavy odds, trying always to 
combat a depressing feeling of failure. Our 
only regret is that the results of their in- 
dustry, ability and wisdom are practically 
lost to the public. The daily papers do not 
publish even good summaries of all the 
speeches. The art of reporting would seem 
to be still in its infancy in India, and it is 
.also no doubt true that the papers con- 
ducted in Indian interests are too poor to 
be able to pav for good .and complete re- 
])orting. They are not able to keep an 
adequate stall which would enable them 
to publish well-digested accounts ot what 
take place in the councils. Not to speak 
of the provincial councils, there is no 
Ilansrird for even the Imperial Council. 
The ollicial Gazettes publish complete re- 
ports of the proceedings of council meetings, 
minus some statements laid on the table, 
but only after some time has elapsed ; but 
these Gazettes are supplied neither to all 
newspapers nor even to all the most im- 
portant. Some newspapers publish the 
speeches of only those members who have 
infiueiiee over" or can gain the favour of 
the editorial staff. And speaking generally, 
onlv those (iiiestions and answers and 
resolutions which are of a sensational 
character find their way into the papers, 
others of a more substantial character 
being left out of consideration. All this 
means a loss to the public. 

Speaking for ourselves, wc must confess 
our complete inability and want ot resour- 
ces to cope with the avalanches of material 
which even the daily papers place before 
us. This Review is in theory and intention 
an All-India journal. But we are aware 
that in no vear and no month have we been 
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ablc to (leal with even the most important 
questions which affect the whole ot India 
and with those which affect each province. 
It is impossible to do it single-handed, and 
perhaps within the life-time of the present 
editor it will not be possible to secure the 
services of an adequate staff. We must, 
therefore,^ be content with presenting the 
reader with our ideal, and ask him to ac- 
cept the earnest desire for the deed. 

Suggested Exploitation by British Women. 

In the paragraph printed below the 
Scrvnnt of India draws ?ittention to a 
real cause of anxiety. 

The self-suHiciency of the Britisher is proverbial. 
He considers himself a ^superior person* and is 
always conscious of it. He thinks he must bear the 
*white man’s burden’ at all places and in all cir- 
cumstances. It would appear that now the British 
woman is peeping out upon the scene and preparing 
to share the ‘burden’. Last week the Times ot' 
India adumbrated the idea of a Women's Imperial 
Service which, we must own, fdls us with grave 
apprehensions. In addition to the recently formed 
Women’s Indian Medical Service and the Indian Rdn- 
cational Service, the Times unfolds a long list of 
careers for Rnglisli girls as to “welfare workers, 
Raglisli advisers to various Samaj and social service 
movements, factory inspectrcsso.s, health visitors, &c.’ 
Instead of opportunities for service to the bhiipire, we 
are inclined to regard these in the light of fat jobs for 
average English girls and ns such wc should like to 
warn public men in India to be on their guard in this 
matter. Valuable guidaucc and advice we want 
from all quarters and we arc ready to pay for them. 
But we do not want an inditVerent article and to be 
called upon to pay an extravagant price for it, as is 
likely if the above scheme is put into operation. We 
have bad exploitation enough In the past by British 
men. Now the liritisli women seem to clierisli the 
desire to have a hand in the game. 

The U. P. Government have made it 
known that they will grant certificates to 
British officers’ wives who are able to pass 
an examination in a vernacular. If British 
women learn our vernaculars, they can 
mix with Indian women and have a real 
knowledge of our society. This may have 
a beneficial effect when Indians have the 
same political status as Englishmen. At 
present a knowledge of the vernaculars 
will enable British women in India to 
effect a social conquest of Indian women 
and to exploit India, in the same way as 
British men have effected a social conquest 
of Indian men and are exploiting India. 

^^Bringing India into Line with the 
Rest of the Empire/’ 

The Indian Daily News writes : 

r** The appeal of Mr. Lloyd ‘George lias bien cons- 
trued in certain quarters into an appeal to India to 


conic to ihc rescue of the British Empire. In other 
interested quarters pains have been tiikcu to impress 
upon the public the idea that an immediate invasion 
of India by the Huns is in prospect. Whether those 
responsible for conveying these ideas are really 
honest in this belief we cannot say, but Rulers 
of provinces and the leading Anglo-Indian news- 
papers have considered the misleading state- 
ments of siilticient importance to demand prompt 
denial. As we pointed out more than a week ago 
in these columns, the appeal of Mr. Lloyd George was 
addressed to the British Dominions and possessions 
generally, and the necessity for united endeavour 
and cuiiceiiLraiion was sought to be impressed upon 
every country and every people who owed allegiance 
to the British llag. The response from all the 
Dominions has been immediate, and the Conferences 
tliat are to be held at Delhi and Calcutta are for 
the purpose ot bringing India into line with the rest 
of the Empire. 

If India had self-government like the 
.self-ruling Dominions, she could be reason- 
ably expected to come into line with the 
rest of the Umpire. It is only want of ima- 
gination and supreme self-righteousness 
which can demand equal sacrifice without 
at first granting crjual rights. Sacrifice 
implies genuine enthusiasm, and C(iual 
enthusiasm can spring only from ctiuality 
of status. India cannot be brought into 
line with the rest of the Umpire only 
as regards her responsibilities. She must 
fit first also have exactly the some righted* 
l)riYileges and advantages as the self-ruling 
portions of the Umpire. It has been and 
may be said that the British people are too 
pre-occupied with the war to attend to 
Indian affairs. But evidently they are not 
too prc-occupicd to demand sacrifice on 
the part of India. So they ought also to 
have time to reflect how India can be made 
as enthusiastic and able to make sacrifices 
as is desired. Whenever wc raise the 
i|uestion of our rights, we are twitted 
with “bargaining.” But to seek freedom can 
under no circiunstanccs be spoken of as 
bargaining, as it is every man’s birth- 
light. But suppose we do bargain. Bar- 
gaining is neither sinful nor criminal. The 
British people are famous bargainers even 
ill polities and patriotism. And Anglo- 
Indians are here in pursuit of worldly 
advantage, whi^h is another name for 
bargaining. 25-4-1918. 

^'Struggle (or the Liberty of the World/* 

The Pioneer asks : 

*Ts it too much to ask even Indian 
politicians that they should postpone 
their ambitions for a season and throw 




themselves heart and soul into the struggle 
for the liberty of the world ?*’ 

We suggest the following emeudcd 
form : 

**ls it too much to ask even Indian 
politicians that they should ]jostpone their 
ambitions for nn indefinite period and 
throw themselves heart and soul into the 
struggle for the liberty of the World-winua- 
India V' 

The Pioneer has certainly read the fol- 
lowing cablegram : 

The Nationalist members of the House of Commons 
111 Dublin presided over by Mr. Dillon decided to re- 
main in Ireland and organise an opposition to Con- 
scription. 

bifteen hundred Trade I’nion delegates meeting in 
Dublin Mansion House pledged themselves tt) resist 
Conscription and fixed April 2:Jrd as the day of stop* 
page of all work to enable the workers to sign the 
pledge. 

Masses and services of intercession arc being held 
to avert Conscription.— "Reuter.” 

Will the Allahabad Anglo-Indian editor 
put his question to Mr. Dillon and other 
Irish Nationalists ? 

“Taking Advantage of England’s 
Calamity.’* 

Some Anglo-Indians and other English- 
men seem to think that the Indian move- 
• ^ent for obtaiuiug, not complete, but 
some degree of ])olitieaI freedom is an 
attempt to take advantage of linglaud’s 
calamity. This is not true. The ludiau 
self-rule muvcmeul was inaugurated long 
before the eommencemeut of the present 
European war. Even the expression 
"Indian Home Kulc” had begun to be used 
8S early as the year 1907. But chrono- 
logy apart, let us see what the movement 
stands for, and whether it aims at gaining 
anything at the expense of or by weaken- 
ing England. 

What India wants is freedom. India’s 
freedom docs not mean the enslavement of 
England. So what India would gaiu 
would not mean any loss to Euglanil,— 
it would not be at the expen.se of Hugland. 
A free India would, oil the contrary, en- 
able Euglislimcu to he freer than tliey are 
aud would make them siiuerely lilicrty- 
loving. Autocrats aud hureauerats 
abroad eauuot long remain democrats at 
home. England’s despotic rule in India, 
however benevolent it may be claimed to 
be, has already leavened the British 
character fqr the worse. Englishmen 
cannot, therefore, be really free unless they 
help India to he free ; nor can they 


sincerely profess to be liberty-loving so 
long as Indians arc not enfranchised. 
These considerations make it clear that 
the Indian self-rule movement has the 
tendency to make the British people 
morally better and greater. 

Materially, too, it does not intend to 
weaken or impoverish England. India 
docs not want to cut herself off from the 
British Empire, she wants to remain a 
free and ecjual partner in it. Even us a 
dependency, she has been of greater help 
to the Empire during the war than all the 
self-governing dominions put together. 
Had she been self-governing she would 
have bceu richer and far more able to 
render assistance than she is. Her avail- 
able man-power would also have been 
greater; lor in a self-ruling India, the 
population would not have been in a 
crushed and emasculated condition. Even 
now, India, given the small measure of 
freedom she seeks, would not place less 
men and other resources at the disposal 
of the Empire than she would otherwise 
do. 

True a self-ruliug ludia would even- 
tually, but not immediately, mean the 
loss of many highly paid posts now 
held by Englishmen. But this loss 
of income to the British people would 
he more than eompeustited in other ways. 
A self-ruling India would pay far greater 
attention to the development of the 
material resources of the country than 
now. I'or years to come, it would be 
necessary for us to import machinery, ex- 
perts, and skilled labour for our industrial 
enterprises. Should Great Britain be able 
to supply even a considerable proportion 
of these men and materials, she would be 
au immense gaiuer thereby. It might 
be urged that it Indians began to supply 
their own wants by manufacturing them 
themselves and engaging in the import 
and export trade themselves, that would 
mean loss to the British inaiiufae* 
Itirers !Uid British ;iuil .\nglu-lndiau 
mcivliaiits. It eertaiuE; would. But 
there woulil be an important eompen- 
sating advantage whieli might more 
than make up for the loss. However 
large a coimtrjr aud whatever the range of 
its climate and the variety and extent of 
its resources, it cannot produce everything 
it requires. It must import some of its 
necessaries, coipforts aud luxuries from 
foreign countries. The richer it is the 
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larger iimsL be the volume of its import 
trade. And it stands to rcnsoii that a 
universally and adequately educated and 
industrially developed India, as under self- 
rule she is confidently expected to be, 
would be wealthier than she now is. The 
purchasing power of Indians per head 
would then be far greater than now. It is 
reasonable then to think that on the whole 
Great Britain would continue to supply to 
self-ruling Indirins at least as much of her 
manufactures as now. 

But suppose a free India means some 
loss of wealth to Ibigland. This loss 
would certainly not be so great as to re- 
duce the British people to povert 3 ^ It 
would mean only a curtailment of some of 
their luxuries, it could not affect their 
physical well-being. As luxury saps na- 
tional vitalit}*^, and vitiates, weri kens and 
degrades the national character, decrease 
of luxuries is not a loss but a gain. 

The most vital and important thing to 
bear in mind in this connection is that 
which is involved in the question, what 
shall it profit a man if he gains the whole 
world but loses his soul ? powerful na- 
tion must lose their soul if, while thc.v 
themselves want to remain free, they 
insist upon keeping others in bondage. 

Indians have not sought ho be in- 
dependent, even though all successful 
movements for independence have receiv- 
ed the subsequent sanction of History, 
they have not sought to weaken 
England and strengthen her enciiiics by 
going over to tlieir side ; onl 3 '’ a linndful 
ot Indians, an infinitesimal fraction of 
their total number, have been found to 
have conspired with the Germans for the 
overthrow of British rule in India. Wc 
state these facts as facts, without in the 
least seeking to take credit and claim a 
“reward for loyalty.” For there is no 
political arithmetic or thought-reading by 
means of which one can determine to what 
extents respeetivly India’s quiescence 
during the present world-crisis may have 
been due to her warm attachment to 
British bureaucratic rule, to worldly calcu- 
lation of loss and gain, to the considera- 
tion ol what is feasible and not feasible, tH:c. 

From no point of view can it then be 
said that Indians have sought to take 
advantage of England’s calamity. 

A people arc justified under any and all 
circumstances to endeavour to be citizens 
in the widest ncccptatidn of that word. 


They arc not morally bound to seek the 
convenience of those who would not will- 
ingly allow them to be citizens, as regards 
the time when the endeavour is to be 
made or as regards other circumstances. 
It is those that have opposed the attain- 
ment of citizenship by us earlier, who 
owe an explanation to mankind,— not 
wc. If a slave be asked by his master, 
“Why do you w^ant to be free now, the 
time is not convenient for me ?” the 
slave may Ycr 3 ^ reasonably reply: “Be- 
cause 3 'ou would not allow me to be free 
earlier.” He may even retort by asking : 
“Why did vou not set me free earlier ?” 
25-1-1918. 

The Proper Time to Demand Freedom.' 

The present is the most proper time for 
us to ask the British people to allow us to 
be citizens. They have declared again and 
again that tliey have taken part in this 
war for the world’s freedom. As India is 
a i^art of the world, we are justified in 
tr 3 dng to test the sincerity of this declara- 
tion j)y asking that India be free within 
the British Empire. It ma\'' be said that 
responsible Government has already been 
declared autlioritativcl\" ?is the goal of 
British i)olicY in India. "But many pronii.) 
ses made in the past have been broken, and 
no period has been definitely mentioned 
within which the goal is to be reached. 
Moreover, Ireland which has a much grea- 
ter nuiii])er of representatives in the British 
I’arlianient than it can claim according to 
its population, Ireland of which the natives 
are entitled to fill aivl have filled high 
oiliees in all parts of the Empire and pos- 
sess all its privileges and advantages, 
must be ]dacated by the grant of Home 
Rule during the crisis of the war. British 
women have been enfranchised during the 
war. The new Reform Act gives votes to 
8,000,000 new electors, of whom 0,000,000 
arc women. British sailors and soldiers 
on full pay, and merchant seamen, pilots, 
and fishermen, and persons engaged on 
Red Cross work or other work of national 
importance abroad or afloat, are to be 
registered as voters for the constituencies 
for which they would have been qualified 
but for their service. Whereas other male 
voters can qualify after thc 3 r are 21 years 
of age, those who have served in the war 
will be qualified at the age of 19 years. In 
the House of Commons there would be now 
707 members, or 57 more than at present. 
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31 new boroughs have been created, 41 
old ones extinguished, and representation 
has been extended to the new universittes. 
If such vast and momentous changes have 
been necessary and possible in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, the inhabi- 
^tants of all of which were free before the 
*"war, why is it said that Britishers 
should profess to have their minds and 
hands too full of war work to think 
of anything else, as soon as a little 
freedom is claimed for India ? If free 
Ireland could not wait, if free Great 
Britain could not wait, if they were not 
even told to wait, how is it that it is only 
India, which is not free, must wait and 
wait and wait, and yet be asked to fight 
for the liberty of the world (!) ? Docs a 
fight for freedom mean that those who arc 
free are to be freer even during the war, 
and those who are not free are liot even to 
be told definitely when they may expect 
to have, not full freedom, but only a little 
of it ? It is claimed that the war is in- 
tended to make the principle of self-deter- 
mination of nations triumphant. Even the 
uncivilised German colonies in Africa which 
have been coii((Ucrcd by the British Empire 
^ (with the help of Indian troops), arc to 
V^iYC the advantage of this principle, 
which means that all peoples are to freely 
choose their allegiance and form of govern- 
ment. In one of his speeches on the 
Alan-power Mr. Lloyd George said that 
“when large numbers of Irish youths were 
brought into the fighting line, it was right 
that they should feel that they were not 
fighting to establish a principle abroad 
which hud not heen applied to thcinJ*^ 
Mark the tense here, *'hnd nut been ap- 
plied. In the case of Indian why should 
the words be, ‘‘would not be applied to 
them in some future time ?”And perhaps at 
the Delhi Conference some resolution might 
be passed (we arc writing before the date 
of the Conference) which would prevent 
us from even asking such questions. 

If Irish Home Rule, woman suflrage, 
votes for the new British universities, 
votes for new boroughs and votes for 
sailors and soldiers, all won or to be won 
during war, have not exposed those who 
have got or are to get the franchise, there- 
by, to the charge of taking advantage of 
England’s embarrassment, of bargaining, 
or of any other kind of unseemly conduct, 
why should the Indian self-rule movement 
expose Indians to any such charge ? 


It is also utterly false to say that 
Indians arc seeking a reward for loyalty. 
They are claiming their birthright ; for 
all men are born free and to be free. More- 
over, the fact of freedom having been given 
or obtained as a reward for loyalty is 
unfamiliar in history ; for neither in the 
history of the British Empire nor in that 
of any other country have men in power 
ever granted political enfranchisement as 
a reward for loyalty. Why should Indians 
be considered so foolish or so little read in 
history as to base any expectation on a 
causal connection between things between 
which there is no such necessary connec- 
tion ? Loyalty should be a thoroughly 
disuitcrested sentiment. Wherever it is 
genuine, it is disinterested. For political 
enfranchisement other means than the ex- 
hibition of loj^alty have been adopted in 
all ages and countries according to differ- 
ing circumstances and the degree or extent 
of enfranchisement sought. The people of 
India also have had recourse to such means 
in consideration of what they want, and 
what is feasible, legitimate and righteous. 
Consequently, it has taken the form of a 
bloodless civic struggle in their case. 
25-4-11318. 

The Premier’s Message. 

On the second April the Premier sent a 
message to the Viceroy urging the Govern- 
ment and people of India to redouble their 
efforts to bring the war to a successful 
issue. The message was sent in view of 
the (Veniian menace being likely to spread 
to the East. It reads as follows 

At this time when the intention of the rulers of 
Oertuuny to establish a tyraunv not only over all 
Uurope but over .Asia as well has become trausparent- 
Iv clear, 1 wish to ask the Government and people 
of India to redouble their efforts. Thanks to the 
heroic efforts of the Hritish armies assisted by their 
Allies, the attempt of the enemy in the west is belna 
checked. But if \vc arc to prevent the menace spread- 
ing to the cast and gradually engulfing the world, 
every lover of freedom and law must play his part. 

1 have no doubt that India will add to the laurels 
it has already won and will e(|uip itself on an even 
greater scale than at present to be the bulwark 
which will save Asia from the tide of oppression and 
disorder, which it is the object of the enemy to 
achieve. 

To this the Viceroy sent the following 
reply on the fifth of April : 

Your message comes at a time when all India Is 
stirred to the depths by the noble sacrifices now 
being made by the British people in the cause 
of the world’s freedom and by the stern iinaltcr- 
ablt rtsulutlun which those sacrifices evince. India 
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anxious, ycl cuniidcuL, realises to Ibe full the great 
issues at stake in this desperate eoniiict and your 
trumpet call at this crisis will not fall upon deaf ears. 
1 feel confident that it will awaken the princes and 
the people’s leaders to a keener sense of the grave 
danger which, stemmed in Europe, now threatens to 
move eastwards. I shall look to them for the fullest 
effort and the fullest sacrifice to safeguard the soil of 
their motherland against all attempts of a cruel 
and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour for 
which the British empire stands. 

And both the Premier’s message and 
the Viceroy’s reply thereto were wired to 
the papers on the eighth of April. VVe 
cannot guess why the Viceroy withheld 
the message from the people of Indifi, 
for whom as well as the Government of 
India it was meant, for six days, and also 
why he could not so arrange matters, by 
the prompt publication of the message 
and other means; as to he able to send his 
reply on the 5th April, as he did, atlcr see- 
ing how the message was received by the 
people. 

As has not been any definite indi- 
cation, in the message and the reply, of the 
danger to Asia and particularly to India, 
various alarming rumours have been 
afloat, and these continue to he believed in 
by the people in spite of contradictions 
issuing from Anglo-Indian journals and 
from ollicial sources. To these sitpport 
has been indirectly lent by the discussion 
in the public press of the desirability or 
otherwise of conscription in India to mecL 
the situation. 

It is to he hoped that the cuuiereacc 
at Delhi would clear up matters. 

In the I’remicr’s message we note that 
he expects "every lover of freedom and 
law” to play his part. Every lover of free- 
dom and law values and seeks these price- 
less things for himself as well as for others. 
He seeks to he himself free and to be placed 
under law as opposed to the will of the 
Executive and the Police. In the Viceroy’s 
reply the words “soil of their motherland” 
have led us to reflect that the iefea of the 
motherland is more important than the 
so// of the motherland. Sons and daughters 
feel quite free and fearless in their mother’s 
home, and entitled to everything there. 
Wc wonder if fndia is to us a mother’s 
home in this sense, though the soil of 
India is undoubtedly the soil of the 
Motherland. The Motherland idea has 
still to be realized. 25»4“1918. 


War Conference at Delhi. 

The object of tbe War Conference at 
Delhi is stated in two telegrams from 
Delhi as follows : 

'The object of the meeiiug is to invite the coo|3era- 
lion of all classes, firstly, in sinking domestic differ- 
ence and in bringing about cessation of the political 
propaganda during the present crisis. Secondly, iu* 
securing the active support of all classes in measures 
necessary tor the prosecution of the war with special 
rtfercocc to man power and the development of 
India’s resources. Thirdly, in cheerfully making the 
sacrifices which may be necessary to achieve victory.” 

"A great couterence at Delhi immediately in order 
to call a irucc to the political difference and to com- 
bine all classes and creeds for the prosecution of the 
war is generally uiidersioud as an earnest of the 
resolve of the Govern men t of India to mobilise the 
entire resources of thccountry at this great crisis. The 
Indian and European will gather united under the 
leadership of Eord Chelmsford in this demonstration. 
For the Indians, the events that it foreshadows will 
be a test of fitness to take up the heritage of that 
fuller imperial citizenship that the Secretary ot State 
is in their midst to organise. For the Europeans it 
will be a rallying point for the commencement of 
increasing sacrifices and deeds of war. 

The United Kingdom is not more distant 
from the main seat of the war and is not 
less closely afiected by and interested in it 
than India. But in the United Kingdom, 
at no stage of the war, has there been a 
sinking of all domestic difference. Even 
now there is much domestic difference. Fcifr 
example, as we have shown in a previous 
note, the Irish Nationalist leaders, with 
Air. Dillon at their head, have resolved to 
resist conscription in Ireland. The two 
following telegrams also show that the 
political atmosphere in the United King- 
dom is not quiet 

Home Rule Bili.— Ulster Will Fight. 

Lundon, April 1^5. 

Sir Edward Carson in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Ulster Uiiiuuist Council says, it will be necessary 
to summon its standing Coiiimiltcc^at the earliest 
moment after the publication of the Home Rule Bill 
and he hoiies that every available delegate will attend 
as tbe position to be taken up will be of the gravest 
possible character. It will also be necessary to re- 
organise all machinery of the province which has been 
in abeyance through war work. This is unavoidable 
through the action of the Govcriiuicnt in raising a 
burning question forming a brcac)i of party truce.— 
“Kcutcr.” 

Aivri CuM^eHii'iiuN Move. 

Loudon, Apiil ‘Jo- 

Sixteen Irish King’s Counsel, including several 
Crown prosecutors, have signed tnc anti-conscription 
declaration. A separate Protestant anti-conscription 
movement is obtaining increased support in many 
places.— “Reuter.” 

The publication, on the 24th April, of 
the report of the conference presided over 
by Lord Bryce on the reform of the Second 
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Cliambcr, is not calculated to produce a 
quiet atmosphere. As it is a majority 
report and coatains many contentious 
reeommendations, it will not enable the 
people of Great Britain to sink domestie 
diSerences. We do not say that because 
Britishers have not sunk their domestic 
differences, therefore we also should not 
sink our differences. What we urj^e is that 
as these difierences in the United Kingdom 
have not stood in the way of the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and as nobody there has 
attempted to or succeeded in putting an 
end to all domestic controversies, a similar 
attempt is unnecessary in India. Nay, 
more; it would be disadvantageous to us. 
We may put a stop to or may be forced to 
put a stop to all controversy on our side, 
but the burcjiucracy will go on doing 
things which it would be against our in- 
terests to put up with in silence, and the 
Anglo-Indian journalists will also go on 
misrepresenting and insulting us. 

Tlic second object of the conference is 
said to be the bringing about of the cessa- 
tion of the political propaganda. To this 
also we unhesitatingly and in une(iuivocai 
terms object. In the United Kingdom, at 
stage of the war— not even now— has 
pblitical propaganda been stopped. During 
the war Irish llome Rule has been hotly 
debated, pacifists and socialists have gone 
on with their propaganda, large measures 
of national educational retorm have Ulen 
discussed and adopted, a Reform Act has 
been passed doubling the electorate, in- 
cluding the enfranchi.sement of six millions 
of women, and various other measures are 
contemplated. A summary of the work 
done during the last session of the British 
Parliament, given in the Review at Re- 
r/eu\s, will bear out what we say:— 

Tuk Late Session. 

The seventh session and the third war session 
of the present Parliament ended on Feliruary dth 
after a conflict over P. IL [Proportional Represen- 
tation] in the two Houses which reminded one 
of political encounters of a bygone age. The 
Session has been one of solid work and substantial 
achievement. Men of all parties have shown their 
determination to settle outstanding constitutional 
questions. By far the largest effort was the passing 
of the- Reform Act, details of which we give elsewhere. 
By the exereise of inilaite patience and tact Mr. 
Prothero succeeded In carrying the Corn Production 
Act through a not too friendly flouse. By this Act 
minimum prices were fixed for wheat and oats for 
Six years, a minimum wage guaranteed to agricul* 
tural workmen, and power given to the Board of 
Agriculture to enfbrce proper cultivation. National 


security fur of f)ur basic industries was insured 
by the passage of the Nou-Fcrrous Metal Industry 
Bill. Adaptation to the cliaii^iiig uceds. of war is 
shown in the Air Force Act, which constitutes a new 
service under a fully equipped Ministry, with a Secre- 
tary of State at its head. The session’s record inclu- 
des the passage of two Military Service Acts, both 
embodying and extending the principle of universal 
liability laid down by Mr. Asquith’s^ administration. 

That the passage of the Education Bill does not 

figure ill the records of the session is greatly to be 
regretted. One can but urge that it shall be one of 
the first Acts to be passed in the new session. Our 
education system cries out loudly for improvement, 
yet this Bdl, which is at least a start in the right 
direction, is kept dallying for months instead of being 
put into cITect as it ought to have been long ago. 

The Repok-v Act. 

So passes into law a measure which doubles the 
electorate, and the conse(|uences of which no man can 
foresee. 

It may be that many of the results ob- 
tained in Enj^land were achieved without 
much political af^itation. But that is because 
the people and Government are largely 
identical there, whereas here they are en- 
tirely different. And, therefore, we should 
be allowed to agitatp for what we want. 
It cannot be said that the British people 
are doing only what is required to obtain 
victory. Many important things have 
been and arc being done which have little 
direct or indirect bearing on the achieve* 
ment of victory. Our main political pro- 
paganda, on the contrary, is really, 
though ill a slightly indirect, manner, con- 
nected with obtaining victory, and is there- 
fore as much a war mcausure as the Irish 
Home Rule Bill and the British Reform 
Act. Again and again has it been said 
that the war is a fight for freedom, demo- 
cracy and the principle of self-determina- 
tion. England wants the enthusiastic 
support of India. India may eventually^ 
though not all at once or immediately, 
become as enthusiastic as the self-ruling 
parts of the Empire, if here people get 
freedom and the principles of democracy 
and self-determination are given effect to. 
Whereas in England the hounds of free- 
dom, which were already very wide, have 
been widened very recently this year by 
the Reform Act, India, which is unenfran- 
chised, cannot reasonably be 'expected to 
be made enthusiastic by the mere promise 
of some unknown kind of constitutional 
change to be introduced after the war, 
though wc are asked to be enthusiastic 
the war. 

Our opinion, thc;^, is that political pro- 
paganda should not cease. If Government 
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publish tlicir Reform Scheme earlj^ if it 
be a substantial measure of self-rule, 
and if it be given effect to early, the 
Home Rule propaganda will tease auto- 
matically. But if it be unsatisfactory, we 
must be allowed to go on with our propa- 
ganda. For neither the British bureau- 
cracy, nor the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
are, of course humanly speaking, the ar- 
biters of our destiny ; the British people 
are. And we must be allowed to influence 
them directly or indirectly. Other nations 
are fighting for freedom literally. Are 
we to be prevented from fighting for 
our freedom metaphorically ? 

Home Rule is not the only issue before 
the country. There arc other problems and 
grievances. There is no reason why their 
discussion should stop, as similar discus- 
sions continue to go on in England and do 
not interfere with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It would be very unjust 
and unstatesmanlike if the war be made a 
pretext for further gagging the Press and 
restricting the freedom of public speaking 
and thus giving the bureaucracy still 
greater freedom from public criticism than 
they already enjoy. 

The question of making India’s man- 
power more available will be discussed 
later on. As regards more money for the 
war, it is to be hoped that there will not 
be fresh taxation, as people are already, 
considering their incomes, tery heavily 
taxed, and as the high prices of commodi- 
ties have hit the poor and the middle 
classes very hard. A special super-tax on 
the rich and a tax on war-profits may be 
imposed, if necessary. 

As regards cheerfully making necessary 
sacrifices, we have already given indica- 
tions of our opinion that the spirit of 
sacrifice cannot be created to order. Sacri- 
fices are made cheerfully when they are 
made spontaneously, and they are made 
spontaneously when the proper conditions 
exist. The proper conditions are those 
that exist in the United Kingdom and 
other self-governing parts of the Empire. 
The conditions are educational, political 
and economic. To make sacrifices cheer- 
fully, a people must be sufficiently educated 
to understand the momentous issues of the 
war; they must be able to feel that they arc 
and have been sharers in the freedom, to safe- 
guard which, it is alleged, the war is being 
waged ; and lastly, as regards their eco- 
nomic condition, they ‘must have some- 


thing i() spare, over and above what is 
needed to keep body andj soul together, 
which they can sacrifice. As the political, 
economic and educational condition of 
India has been very backward, even the 
immediate grant of Home Rule will not 
enable Indians to emulate Britishers in the 
measure of their sacrifices or in the degree‘s 
of enthusiasm and cheerfulness with 
which they arc to be made. England 
has not yet adequately done her duty 
in India, and cannot therefore expect 
to have the right kind and measure of 
response in the hour of need. She cannot 
reap where she has not sown. But though 
the response may not be as great as is 
required, it will increase in a markisd 
manner as soon as England actually be- 
gins to do her duty by India in the fields 
of politics, education and industries. 

As regards the development of India’s 
resources, the British rulers of India 
had, in John Company’s cla^'^s, ruined 
many of India’s industries, and subse- 
quently ade([iKite efforts liave never 
been made to teach and help Indians to 
properly utilise the resources of their 
country. But even now the right kind of 
efforts will meet with a proportionate 
degree of success. There should not, how- 
ever, be any desire to exploit the resources 
of India on the pretext of making her in- 
dustrially fit. 

**For the Indians, the events that it foreshadows 
will be a test of iitness to take up the heritap^e of that 
fuller Imperial citi?;cnship that the Secretary of State 
is in their midst to organise.” 

This is the old provoking Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic demand, in one of its forms, 
that we should prove our fitness for citi- 
zenship to their satisfaction and according 
to tests laid down by them before we can 
be allowed to be citizens. We have repeat- 
edly commented on this sort of cant, and 
do not intend to repeat what we have said 
so often. We will only say that no self- 
governing Dominion was called upon* to 
prove or actually proved its fitness in this 
way before being admitted to full citizen- 
ship. Citizenship is every man’s birthright. 
No one has any right to call upon anyone 
else to prove his fitness for citizenship accor- 
ding to tests laid done by the former. 

The Indian residents of British India 
who have been invited by Government to 
attend the conference cannot be treated 
as representatives of the people of India, 
as they have been chosen by the officials, 
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not elected b}' the people. Some are elect- 
ed members of the lmp»*rial or some 
provincial legislative council ; but the 
electorates which chose them are not them- 
selves properly representative of the 
people. Moreover, in countries where 
representative government prevails, a 
parliament elected before a particular 
ciuestion had come to the fore arc held 
incompetent to deal with it. A fresh 
election on that particular issue is often 
held to be necessary to make parliament 
representative of public opinion. Where 
even that is not considered suflicicnt 
or convenient, a referendum is resorted to 
in some countries. The resolutions which 
may be passed at the Delhi conference 
would not, therefore, be regarded as deci- 
sions to which the people of Dritish India 
were a party, for various reasons. Among 
the members of the conference arc many 
ruling princes, who have no place in the 
constitution ot the ('fovernment of l^ritish 
India, such as it is. The consent of these 
Indian potentates do not imply the con- 
.sent of their subjects, because they arc not 
responsible to the latter, nor have they 
consulted the latter on the sulyccts of the 
^solutions. The other Indian members of 
the conference have not been chosen by the 
l)eoplc to represent them at the conference, 
and the elected Indian members of the 
Indian legislative councils arc returned l)y 
constituencies which are not popular. 

We do not say all this simply to dis- 
count the decisions which may be arrived 
at by the conference. Our object is to sa^- 
that constituted as the conference is, not 
the least popular character can be ascribed 
to it. Even if all the Home Rule leaders and 
others whose names have been mentioned 
ill the press had been invited, the conference 
could not have assumed a popular represen- 
tative character. For neither the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the country' nor 
its public life, is organised on a represen- 
tative l^asis. 

Under the present circumstances of India 
this fundamental objection could not have 
been fully met. For there is no time to lose, 
and a large popular electorate for this parti- 
cular conference could not possibly have 
been improvised very quickly^. Still Govern- 
ment could have consulted the wishes of 
the people to a greater extent than they 
have done, by, among other means, invit- 
ing the most influential popular leaders. 


even though they were obnoxoiis to the 
powers that be. 

If Government held taken the leaders of 
the people into their confidence and told 
them what the character, extent, and 
degree of imminence of the danger were, 
and left them at first to settle among 
themselves what they wanted to do and 
were capable of doing, the results would 
have been more satisfactory. The very 
fact of the Viceroy pfesidiug over the con- 
ference might deprive the members of 
liiucli, if not all, freedom, and it would 
practically register official decisions. Such 
decisions would not be felt morally as 
binding as the decisions arrived at by re- 
presentatives of the people. So far as the 
spirit of co-operation, and even actual 
results, arc concerned, inward acceptance 
or otherwise of an arrangement, by the 
people, makes a good deal of difference. 

Provincial War Conferences. 

It has been published in the papers that 
the war conferences to be called early in 
by tlie provincial rulers of India are 
meant only to concert measures forgiving 
effect to the Resolutions which may be 
passed at the War Conference to be held 
at Delhi on the 27th April. So these 
provincial conferences will not be able to 
consider whether any of the Delhi Resolu- 
tions recjuire any modification in view of 
the particular conditions of a province. 
27-1-iyis. 

Compulsory Millitary Service. 

The history, and military, social and 
economic aspects of what is generally 
known as conscription camiot be dealt 
with within the compass of a brief note. 
Ueaving aside the case of conscientious 
objectors, we will briefly indicate the condi- 
tions which, in our opinion, would justify 
a State in enforcing compulsory military 
service. In the first place, in the country- 
where conscription is to he enforced, the 
Government must derive its authority 
from the people and be responsible to the 
people ; the will of the people is to be 
the will of the ’ Government. In other 
words, the State and the people are to be 
indentified in interests and objects. In the 
seconil place, there should 1)2 no power in 
the State which c:ui override the will of 
the people ip the ' declaration of \v^r and 
the conclusion of peace ; that is to say, 
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the war lor which compulsory military' 
service is retiuired, must be the people’s 
war, and peace also is to be concluded 
according to the will of the people. The 
fulfilment of these two conditions is 
necessary, as otherwise the array raised 
by conscription may be simply tools in 
the hands of an autocrat like Napoleon 
Buonaparte or the prcvscnt Kaiser William, 
or in the hands of a bureaucracy or 
military caste, to subserve their selfish 
purposes. In the third place, the men 
of military age whose services are 
to be compulsorily requisitioned, should 
all be literate and sufficiently educated to 
understand what duties they owe to the 
State and wlinL duty the State owes to 
them. This condition is necessary in order 
that there may he as little cd* irksomeness 
and unintelligent obedience in conscription 
as possible. It is also necessary in onler to 
prevent the eas3' substitution of democra- 
cy by autocracy, oligarchy, or bureaucracy, 
and also to give the conscripted men neces- 
sary military training in as short a period 
of time as possible. 

There are other conditions also which 
would prevent conscription from being 
regarded as utterly lacking in moral 
justification. For instance, conscription 
may be resorted to only in a war of 
defence,— defence of a people’s own countrj^ 
and liberties, or of the country or liberty 
of another people who have been unjus- 
tifiably attacked. Conscription for 
aggressive purposes, such as those ol 
Germany, or for purposes which are partly 
aggressive and imperialistic, is utterly 
lacking in moral justification. The pre- 
sence of another circumstance also appears 
necessary, which will be understood from 
the following extract from the article on 
conscription contributed to the Uncyclo- 
paedia Britannica by Colonel 1'. X. Maude, 
C. B. 

“The failure of compulsion if applied in the Britisli 
Isles would be due to the fact that the principal factor 
of its success— the knowledge (jf what \var must 
mean and the risk of immediate invasion— cannot be 
brought home to the people ns lonsr as the British 
navy retains its predominance. If the navy is ade- 
quate to prevent invasion, then compulsion is un- 
necessary ; if it is inadequate, then the only way to 
make good its inadequacy is to bring home to the 
electors by a course ot partial training the consequen- 
ces which must ensue if they continue to neglect it.” 

Circumstances have undergone vast 
chang^ since the above* was written, but 
some ^neral conclusions may be drawn 


iroin it, vix.y that if people are to be con- 
seripLcd they must have full ’^knowledge 
of what war must mean and the risk of 
immediate invasion,” and they must also 
have a course of partial military training 
in order that they may understand the 
consequences which must ensue if they con- 
tinue to neglect military training. 

Wc have mentioned some of the main 
conditions which a State must fulfil before 
it can be justified in having recourse to 
conscription. These arc necessary in order 
that conscription may not be or seem to 
be an act of tyranny or caprice. 

Some people seem to think that a coun- 
try where the people are conscripted is 
sure ip^n fnelo to enjoy potiticril liberty 
to a greater extent th in those countries 
where the conditions are different. His- 
tory docs not siq)p()rt this belief. The 
French under Xapolcon were not as free a 
people as the bhiglishmcn of that age. The 
(icrmans of the present times are not as 
free as the Americans. 

Conscription for India. 

We are entirely opposed to the idea of 
conscription in India. The suggestion has 
originated in non-official brains. That tb^ 
officials are not responsible for it shows 
their good sense. Government need adopt 
only such methods of recruitment as would 
bring them as many recruits as they can 
rapidly train and equip. They do not 
possess a sufficient number of trainers to 
train in time the large number of recruits 
which conscription may bring. 

The only practicable and statesmanlike 
method to get soldiers here is to depend on 
persuasion. A Government \yhich would 
not introduce conpiilsory education in the 
country on the ground, among others, 
that it would give rise to discontent, 
cannot compel men to risk their lives in 
battle, it would be against common sense 
to seek to give compulsory military 
training* to all men of military age in 
a country where compulsory -literary 
training for all boys of school-going age 
has not yet been attempted. The pay, 
prospects and other conditions of service 
should be such as to induce men to take 
to the army as a career and a profession. 
We do not suggest that fat salaries 
shohld be given to sepoys. But the pay 
should be more than that of a coolie or a 
menial, and sufficient to maintain him in a 
state of perfect physical fitness and enable 
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him besides to make some remiitance 
home. Indians should have the same pro- 
spects and status as Britishers. An 
Indian’s life is as dear to him and his 
kinsmen as a Britisher’s is to him and his 
kinsmen. Where equal sacrifice— the 
► sacrifice of life, if need be— is deinandcd, the 
conditions should be equal. Real King’s 
Commissions, not honorary temporary 
ones, should be given to Indians. Where 
life has to be risked, the means of defending 
oneself should be the same f or both the 
Indian and the British soldier. That is to 
say, Indian and British soldiers should 
have training of c(|ual excellence, and 
their arms and ammunition and equipment 
should be ot exactly the same kind and 
excellence. 

Different kinds of people may be pre- 
pared fordiffcrentdcgrecs and kinds of risk, 
sacrifice or hardship. It is wise to take 
advantage of the willingness of all. Those 
who^ arc willing to go abroad on active 
service should be and are enlisted in the 
regular army. There arc others who are 
ready to undergo military training and 
do what is necessary to "maintain order 
and keep the peace in the country. All 

? ich should be enlisted in the Uefenec 
orec. It is probable that a large number 
would volunteer for the Defence Force if 
the rule were laid down that they would 
not have to go outside their ()roviiice for 
service. It is probable, loo, that if there 
were a large Dcieiiee Force of such men, 
many of them would eventually join the 
regular army. Similarly, if a course of 
partial military training were given to all 
students above sixteen years oi age, some 
of them would join the Ueleuee Force and 
some the regular army. 

Military spirit in a euimtr 3 ' where it 
has been discouraged or allowed to deca\' 
must be a thing of gradual growth, if it is 
to revive. In a province, like Bengal, for 
instance, where the people have been un- 
familiar with military life for gcucriitioiis, 
and where in tl|e majority of villages 
not a single rifle, pistol, ‘revolver, or 
«word is to be found, it is ecrlaiulv 
not sensible to suggest even “luodilied” 
euuseriptiou. Wise men would has ten 
slowly. 27-4-1918. 

Camp, Citizens.** 

At a recent meeting in Calcutta one of 
the speakers is reported to have appealed 
to his youthful hearers to join the army vii 


bloc, ({uoling a French exhortation which 
means “To Camp, Citizens.” We do not 
impugn the speaker’s earnestness of pur- 
pose. Only he ought to have made sure 
whether there were any citizens among 
his audience. We have in mind “the more 
extended use of the word,” “corresponding 
to cir/tas,” which gives it “the meaning 
of one who is a constituent member of a 
state ill international relations and as 

such has full national rights ” (IJneyclo- 

paedia Britauuiea). 27-4-191S. 

Fighting for hearth and home and 
Motherland. 

We do not think anybody has said that 
he would fight in defence of his hearth and 
home and motherland only if Government 
granted Home Rule and fulfilled certain 
other conditions. But if anybody has said 
anything so unreasonable, we cannot 
support him. Whoever thinks that he 
has a hearth and home and a motherland 
and also believes that they arc in danger 
of being attacked, is bound to take steps 
to ensure their safety". Of course, if a man 
has no moral or religious scruples against 
lighting, he may become a soldier and 
light even if bis licarth and home and 
inothciiand be not in danger of invasion. 
27-4-1018. 

Honorary Temporary Second 
Lieutenants. 

.Nine Indian gentlemen in the I'unjab, 
live in Bengal and three in Bihar have been 
granted the rank of temporary honorary 
second lieutenant subject to His Majesty’s 
approval. This rank may be valued by 
those who have got it, ifthey be ambitious 
of such honours. But Indians should 
understand that this rank is not what 
thc 3 '' wanted when they asked for the King’s 
commissions in the regular arnu' like those 
which British militar^^ oflicers in active 
serviechold. Moreover, it is to be noted 
that so far as Bengal is eoneerued,— wc 
cannot speak for the other provinces— the 
rank ha.s nut been eouferred on any Indian 
iiomcomnussioued (jfliecr or soldier who 
has tlistiuguishcd liiniscll by lighting in 
any front, or on the militarily fittest 
among those who have undergone train- 
ing in the Crileutta University Infantry 
or the Bengal Light Horse. F'robably 
this rank has been granted to encourage 
the recipients in the work of obtaining 
rceruils for tli .* regular ainiy. 
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In order that the ])ublic may continue 
to urge on the attention of Government 
the justice and expediency of giving per- 
manent King’s Commissions to Indians in 
the regular army, it is necessary to explain 
that lieutenants occupy the lowest rank 
of commissioned olliccrs, and second 
lieutenants arc lower grade lieutenants. 
The value of a temj)orary second lieute- 
nancy is less than that'of a permanent 
one. And where the olliee is honorary, 
its value becomes still less. It could be 
compared to honorary temporary sub- 
deputy collcctorships, or honorary tem- 
porary sub-assistant surgeonships, if there 
were such oHices. 

When in August, 1917, nine King’s 
commissions were conferred on Indians, 
people could not understand what they 
exactly meant. An “Indian OlHccr’’ wrote 
at that time a long letter to the Bombay 
Chronicle, explaining the whole thing. As 
the matter is important, we (juote almost 
the whole of it below : 

The nine gentltnicn to whom the gonit of the 
King’s Coiniiiissions was recently atiiioiinced were 
“already’’ iti possession of the King’s Cnmmissions. 
Ordinarily lli?re arc only two kinds of Ct)ininissions 
in the Army, viz., the King’s Commissions as British 
Officers and the Viceroy’s Commissions as Indian 
Officers. The fact that these nine gcntleiU'.ii had the 
King’s Commissions before now ought to have 
entitled them to “all” the lights aiid privileges 
enjoyed b.v British oilicers. But the recent announce- 
ment of Cio verm lie lit seems to siiow that there was 
a diJTercntiatiou between the Inrlians holding the 
King’s Coininission and the ^hlglisluncn holding the 
King’s^ Coniiuissioii. A reference to ])re-war Army 
Lists (The Army List is not open to the public since 
the outbreak of the War) shows that the Imperial 
Cadet Corps Boys who had passed tlieir final 
examination were given Coniniissioiis in the Native 
Indian Land Torces, a unit which never existed 
before the grant of the King’s Commission to the 
successful Cadet Corps bfiys, and which was created 
for their special “benefit” and consisis “sol-.W” of 
these 11 or 12 nflicers, the only Indians whoWcrc 
fortunate or unlortunatc enough to encroach upon 
the field of “vested interest” ol' the British oHieeis. 
To a layman it appears that these “irregular,” if 
one may be permitted to use that word, King’s Com- 
inissions granted to Indians h.-ive now been regular- 
ized, a matter of bare justice to tiiese geiitleiiieri who 
must have been fighting ag.aiiist great odds. However, 
if their disabilities are now completely removed and 
they are admitted to complete cijualitv, it is a matter 
of great rejoicing. It is to be hoped that these 
gentlemen will not be done out of their seniority by 
dating their “regulai” Cummis.'siuiis from the 2oth 
of August, 11)17, instead of from the dates of their 
present appointiuent in the Native Indian Land 
I’urces. The fact that the “Kegiilar” Commissions 
given to these officers are itj the same ranks us they 
were holding ill the Native Indian Land Purees and 
are not in the rank of Second-Lieutenants, as is 
usual when viiew Cunimirsiuns are given, prcL-ludcs 


the possibility of their Commissions being dated 
from lioth August, 11)17, but still it is well to be on 
guard, as Govcrtuneut has a great knack of “volte 
face", c.g., the announcement of Mr. Chamberlain 
in Parliaineut that Commissions will be given to 
Indians in the Indian Defence Force was construed 
by the Government of India to mean that the 
Viceroy’s Commissions will be given to them. If this 
was the meaning of the then Secretary of State’s 
announcement, there was no need to make such an 
nniiouucemeiit at all, as the grant of the Viceroy’s 
I’omniission to Indians, whether in the Indian 
Defence Force or the Regular Army, is no concession 
at all. As a matter of fact the Viceroy’s Commission 
is given to Indians only and to no others. It is also 
to he hoped that the Government of India will now 
abolish the special unit, the Native Indian Land 
Forces, because to a layman it appears a farce to 
retain a unit which now will consist only of 2 or 3 
officers and no men. Unc wonders why these 2 or 3 
officers reiiiaining in the Native Indian Land Force 
have been left out in the cold and not been given 
the regular British Coinniissioii. If they arc unfit 
for it, they have ino place in ilic army at all and 
should be asked to resign, On the other band if they 
are lit, it is an injustice to them still to labour under 
disabilities while their brother officers have been 
admitted to a status of full equality. In 13 years 
(the first King's Commissions were given in 1905, 
to tbe successful Cadet Corps boys) only 12 Indians 
have been able to win even the" “irregular” King’s 
Cointiiissiun. I hope the Government will not be so 
niggardly in giving the “pucca” Commissions. 
Otherwise India is not jikely to take this great 
concession with a good grace. ’ 

Vnder what system is the grant of Commlssiops 
going to be made in the future ? It can be done S 
one or two ways. (1) Suitable candidates could be 
nominated by Government and given Commissions 
rind a posterior training could be given to them to 
Jit them fur their ranks and (2) A military school 
could be started on the lines of the military schools 
<'il Suiidhurst and Woolwich and candidates could 
li.: givcu Commissions after passing a competitive 
examination. The latter of course is the only system 
that could ensure success, l ulcss educatuin'is made 
as strict a test as is the case with Britisji officers 
Iheniselvcs, how on earth could the Indian British 
ullicers compete with the British officers ? If Govern- 
ment fall back on their favourite method of nomi- 
nation, the result will he that either the Government 
will have to rescind the concession in the future or 
they will have to allow the tone of the army to 
deteriorate, both cijually deplorable results. 

If the Goveinment of India, do not establish a 
military school but select officers for British Commis- 
sions by nomination, it is the duty of the leaders of 
Indian political opinion as well as the public organs 
of India to initiate a constitutional agitation till the 
Govcnmiciil think lit to establish such a school. 

If the “Indian Officer” ’s information is 
correct, then these nine Indian commission- 
ed officers without any men to command- 
\Yould seem to be like shepherd without 
sheep, engine-drivers without engines to 
drive, niid rajas and nawabs without 
territories to reign over and rule. 

, Ua Lajpat Rai* 

The following appears among the 
parlianientarj' reports published in India : 
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M£. L^jpat Kai and the Home Secretary. 

Mr. King asked the Home Secretary whether he 
received a cablegram from Mr. Lajpat Kai on or 
about 23rd December, 1917, repudiating the sugges- 
tion made in that House that the sender was sub- 
sidised by German funds ; whether he was aware 
that a cablegram to the same effect was on the same 
date sent to a London newspaper, but was never 
^delivered ; whether he gave orders to stop the latter 
being received \ ^ind whether he was now in a position 
to state that Mr. Lajpat Rai had, as he averred, 
always opposed German propaganda. 

Mr. Brace: My right hon. Friend received the 
first cable mentioned by the hon. Member on 25th 
December. There is no trace of the second having 
been received either by the Cable Censor or the Press 
Bureau ; it was certainly not stopped by the Hume 
Secretary's order. The answer to the last part of the 
i|uestion is in the negative. 

India writes 

It will be remembered that, some time ago in the 
House of Commons, Sir Gco*’ge Cave, the Hume 
Secretary, made a number of charges against Mr. 
Lajpat Kai, arising out of the reprint and limited 
circulation in this country of his book,'* Young India”. 
So soon as the facts came to the knowledge of Mr. 
Lajpat Rai, he cabled to the Home Secretary and to 
the Daily Xews repudiating these charges. The 
London newspaper does not appear to have received 
this cable, and Mr. Lajpat Rai writes very properly 
complaining of what seems to be an extraordinary 
exercise of the censorial functions. He rightly asks 
how a man, against whom serious charges are 
LPidilicly made in this country, is to clear himself, if 
Cb;61es to that end are held back, lie says 

“While wc here arc engaged In making it clear to 
the American public that India does not want to go 
out of the Empire, the Government in England is 
trying to discredit us. What will be the effect ? The 
people here will be inclined to accept the revolutionary 
party as the spokesmen of India.” 

This, as Mr. Lajpat remarks, is a very short- 
sighted policy. 

Ill this conuectiou the Punjabcc has 
published the following extract from the 
London Daily News ; 

A Talc of Two Cablegrams— They were both 
despatched from New York on Dec. 23, 1917. Ihc 
iirst ran as follows 

“Daily News” Loudon. 

“Cabled Cave indiguaully repudiating charge 
German subsidy. Have always opposed German 
propaganda.” 

Lajpat Kai. 

Unfortunately it was never delivered— at any rale, 
no record of its receipt at this ollicc can be discovered. 
1 hope the second was more fortunate. It ran thus : 

Home Secretary. London. 

“Indignantly repudiate your statement House of 
Commons author book “Young India” subsidised by 
Germans. My opposition German conuectiou 
repeatedly publicly stated American Press.” 

Lajpat Kai. 

The Panjabec also quotes the following 
ftom the letter of the Loodou eorrespou- 
dent of a contemporary ; 

"I say 1 hope that cable was delivered, but I 
cannot iccl very confident. For 1 do nOt recollect 
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that Sir George Cave has ever taken any step cither 
to prove publicly the very grave accusation which be 
made against the authcr ot **Vottng India,” or even 
to indicate that his charge wa.s chnlletigcd.” 

\Yc do not believe that Lala Lajpat 
Rai has been subsidised by Gernian}^. He 
has been more than once the victim of 
such false otlicial slanders before, and 
once he compelled the Englishman to pay 
him damages for libel. But libellers in an 
official capacity cannot be brought to 
book, and this immunity encourages them 
to make reckless statements which they 
cannot prove. 

Stopping of Home Rule and Congress 
Deputation to England. 

The following press communique has 
been issued to explain why the Indian 
political delegations were not allowed to 
proceed to England : 

In cunuectiun with the recent decision of His 
Majesty's Government that passports must be refused 
to Home Rule and Congress delegates wishing to 
proceed to England, the following communication 
received from the Secretary of State is published for 
general information. The imcstion of' passports for 
Home Rule and Congress delegates came again before 
the cabinet and the cabinet have reaitirmea the deci- 
sion that in the existing cirumstances none of the 
Uuine Rule delegates can be allowed to proceed to 
this country, it is considered by His Majesty’s 
Government that the journey on which these persons 
have embarked was uncalled for and the purpose of 
it lacking in any sudicient justilication. It was 
proposed by these persons at a period when the Sec- 
retary of State himself was in India for the purpose 
of ascertaining the views of every section of the 
coinmunit V, when his conclusions were still unknown 
and bad not vet been submitted to His Majesty's 
Govcriiineiit to come to England in the avowed role 
of agitators to start an uncompromising propaganda 
in favour of a Home Rule of their own. Such a 
proceeding at any lime would be improper. Under 
e.\isting circumstances when the country is waging a 
great war anil is confronted with a crisis of the 
greatest magnitude which calls for a supreme conccu- 
trution of national citort and so far as possible the 
suspension of purely political agitatiou and platform 
controversy in whatever interest, it is one in which 
the GovernincHt could not ac(|uiesce. t Further the 
generous iuUntions ot Ilis Majesty's Government 
which have already been demonstrated by the pro- 
nouncement of the Secretary of State in Parliament 
and his visit to India would be seriously compromised 
and might be fatally impaired if an attempt were 
made before or at the very moment when they were 
considering his report to force their hands by a 
premature and possibly harmful propaganda. It is 
with great regret that His Majesty’s Government are 
coin|)elled to give this decision. But they have no 
alternative. 

These delegations were not sprung upon 
Government as a surprise. They had been 
talked uf for a long time, and preparations 
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had been fioing on for inonUis. The 
“TKciov had heard of them and had 
promised all the help and advice that it 
was in his power to give, and it appears 
that he maue efforts to keep his promise. 
It docs not speak much for the alertness 
of the cabinet that they could discoAxr 
the dangerous character of the delegations 
only after they had started on their 
voyage, and had undergone considerable ex- 
penditure, which has been rendered useless. 
Alany nations in the world are fighting 
in the literal sense for full freedom. India 
is lighting only in a figurative sense for it 
small measure of freedom. It is unjust 
that Indians should be prevented from 
carrying on this constitutional struggle 
in England, for, as we have shown in 
the April number, part of our cons- 
titutional battle must be fought on British 
soil, the reason being that neither the 
Viceroy, nor the Secretary of State for 
India, nor the cabinet, but the British 
Parliament or rather the British democracy 
is the final bimiaii arbiter of India's 
immediate destiny. We ought, therefore, 
to have been allowed to place our case 
before the British people. The British 
premier and some other members of the 
cabinet have repeatedly declared that this 
is a war for freedom, and they should 
therefore have made every effort to 
convince Indians that so far as India was 
couverned their professions were sincere. 
After all, our demand of Home Kiilc or self- 
rule means in part, that a certain number 
of the inhabitants of the British Empire 
who have not got the vote should have 
the franchise. During this very year, the 
greatest of the British Reform Acts has 
been passed, doubling the electorate, and 
the Irish are going to have Home Rule 
in addition to the lOo seats which the 
new reform act has given them in the 
British Parliament. It is not without 
reason that we have called the present 
Reform Act the greatest in British history. 
“The Act of 1832 enfranchised about 
4*55,000 electors ; that of 1867 added 
1,080,000, mostly town workers; that 
of 1831 2,000,000 more, chielly agricul- 
tural labourers ; the new Act gives the 
vote to 8,000,000 new electors, of whom 
about 6,000,000 are women.” if during 
the watj and in countries nearest to the 
main seat of the struggle, it has been 
found possilde and necessary to enfranchise 
BO many millionb of persons, why should 


Indians not be enfranchised during the 
war ? 

fhe tone of the communique is unneces- 
sarily offensive. Arc wc children that we 
should ask some of our prominent countr 3 "- 
men to undertake a journey full of great 
risks in spite of the fact that it “was. 
uncalled for” and “lacking in sufficient 
justification ?” That it was perfectly called 
Vor and entirely justified wc have already 
shown. 

As an argument for justifying any and 
every arbitrary unjust decision, the war 
seems to have come as the veriest godsend 
to bureaucrats of all sorts. In spite of 
the war revolutionary measures have been 
passed ill Parliament. A conference has 
met and presented its report on the 
incndiug or ending of the House of 
Lords. A radical and far-reaching edu- 
cational programme is being discussed, 
and the Review of Reviews complains, 
not that the Education Bill should 
have been discussed during “a crisis of 
the greatest magnitude which calls for a 
supreme concentration of national effort,” 
but “that the passage of the Education 
Bill docs not figure in' the records of the 
session is greatly to be regretted. One 
can but urge that it shall be one of the 
first Acts to be passed in the new session. 
Our education system cries out loudly for 
iinproveiiiciit, yet this Bill, which is at 
least a start in the right direction, is kept 
dallying for months instead of being put 
into*^ effect as it ought to have been long 
ago.” The various other things done in 
the last parliamentary session, as sum- 
marised in the Review of Reviews, have 
already been enumerated in a previous 
note. During the war a minimum wage 
has been lixed for farm labour and a 
minimum price fixed for farm produce. But 
wc need not go on adding to the list of 
very important political and non-political 
measures which Englishmen have thought 
lit to pass for their own country, inspite 
of the pre-oeeupation of the war. It is 
only when India comes in, that the pre- 
occupation of the war is trotted out to 
block our way. If all the things done and- 
all the things still under discussion in the 
United Kingdom be claimed to have either 
a direct or an indirect bearing on «thc 
war, does not the grant of self-rule to 
India have any bearing on the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war ? Is it 
not expeeUd stimulate entiiusiabin 
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ior the Empire, find would not such 
Liithusiasm be calculiitcd to make more 
man-power and other resourees avfiilable ? 
It is not at all convinciojar that whilst in 
England meetings continue to be held for 
all sorts of purposes, the press is f^ullj busy 
^is usual with all sorts of controversies, 
and Ulstermen, Labourites, Irish Nation- 
alists and others go on with their propa- 
ganda and protests, a few Indifin speakers 
and writers alone have frightened the 
cabinet. They have been prevented from 
going to England, but the cabinet cannot 
stop the activities of the Irish Nationalists 
and the followers of Sir Edward Carson, 
nor can they prevent the open and secret 
propaganda of the Sydenhamites against 
Indians. 

It seems that the “generous intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government” as “demon- 
strated by the pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of State in Parliament” ought tti 
fully satisfy Indians, and that these “gene- 
rous intentions” “would be seriously com- 
promised and might be fatally impaired if 
an attempt were made before or at the 
very moment when they were considering 
his report to force their hands by a preraa- 
''t^re and possibly harmful propaganda”! 
Why did not “generous intentions” suffice 
for Ireland ? Why did they not suffice for 
the 8 million new British electors, includ- 
ing 6 million women ? Indians know that 
they have no power to force the hands of 
the British ministry, and so, as a matter of 
fact, they have never had the least inten- 
tion to force their hands. But in British 
history, Irish Nationalists, militant suffra- 
gettes, and various other classes of the 
jieople, have at various times, tried to 
force the hands of the British Government, 
without the “generous intentions” of the 
latter being either “compromised” or 
“fatally impaired.” 

As for the Secretary of State's visit to In- 
dia and return to England thereform with 
a report, why should the British people be 
allowed to hear and depend upon only his 
and the Government of India’s version 
of the case ? Why should it be taken 
for granted that they are infallible, have 
heard all the possible views and attached 
due importance to different shades of opi- 
nion, and that they are utterly unpreju- 
diced parties ? Why should we be prevent- 
ed from preparing the mind of the British 
public beforehand, so that things may be 
seen by them correctly and in their proper 


perspective ? Tltc St/iLcsni/in is not a pro- 
liidian paper, but is bitterly liostilc to 
Indian interests. It says:— 

*'It was proposed by these persons,” say the 
llonic Oovernment, meaning Mr. Tilak and Mr. Pal, 
"at a period when the Secretary of State himself was 
iu India for the purpose of ascertaining the views of 
every section of the community, when his conclusions 
were still unknown, and had not yet been submitted 
to ills Majesty’s Government, to come to Ungland to 
start an uncoinproinising propaganda in favour oi a 
lluinc Rule of their own. Such a proceeding at any 
Lime would be improper.” We contess that this doc- 
trine apj)ears to us to be absurd and out oi keeping 
with constitutional usage. At what time was it laid 
down that when a Secretary of State is carrying out 
an investigation all discussion should cease ? An 
inquiry conducted by a Secretary oi State is not 
judicial proceeding. The Secretary of State is a 
politician. j\Ir. Montagu is a politician in rpiest of 
a policy. In no country is there a close time for 
politicians, nor is there rtiiy reason why they should 
be given a start with any scheme which they may 
hatch. The exigencies ol political controversy 
(Iniian i that the designs of Ministers should be as 
lar as possible antieipaied and that the public mind 
should be prepared for the proposals wiiieh they are 
likely to propound. It it hid been suspected that 
Lord Crewe, prompted by Lord Hardinge, was 
contemplating the removal of the capital from Cal- 
cutta to Oelhi, there would have been uo Impropiiety 
in launching an agitation against such a step, even 
if it were not positively known that Lord Crewe had 
approved the change and communicated his decision 
to his colleagues. As a matter ot fact, it was to evade 
discussion that this boon was kept a secret and was 
not announced until it was too late to make an 
cft'ectual protest. An Irish Convention has lately been 
silting to discover a constitution for Ireland, but the 
voice of controversy was not stilled. Why should 
there be silence in India or in England because Mr. 
Montagu is in labour with an Indian Constitution ? 
Not only is there no reason for holding the peace,— 
apart from the war v/liicli must dominate all other 
considerations, —but such a truce is impracticable, 
unless the Indian riovcriinieiit are prepared to warn 
ad the newspapers, and prohibit all the conferences, in 
which so much vi'dent rant is poured forth. 

The Timea of Imlia, aiiotlier Anglo- 
Indian paper, tliougli not exactly of the 
same kind as the Stiitesman, writes • 

‘•The only comment that can be offered on the 
withdrawal oi the passports of Mr. Tilak and bis 
ilumc Rule party at Colombo is that the Home 
Authorities have been grievously ill-advised. The 
intention of this Deputation to visit England in the 
interests of their propaganda has been common 
knowledge for months. With a full sense of respon- 
sibility, and whilst the Secretary of State was iu 
India, passports for the purpose were issued to them. 
These passports were withdrawn at Colombo, 
without notice, and without any consultation with 
the Government of India. We cannot imagine a more 
ill-ad vised action. If the presence of Mr. Tilak and 
his party in England at this stage of the war was 
rleeme*! ill-advised, then they should have received 
earlv intimation and the Government of India should 
have Ijcen consulted. But we can see no reason why 
their presence should be regarded as ill-advised. The 
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uUiiiKite nutlioriLy lor tiio •;ovi.‘r(itinLV of Imlin is 
the Britbh democracy ; that democracy should have 
every upportuuity tor bearing, all points of view. 
The broad outline of the scheme for the progressive 
development of the Indian constitution will shortly 
be betore the British people ; it is most desirable 
that their decision should l>c based on the fullest 
knowledge of the facts. The greatest disservice 
which can be done to the cause of sane political 
reform in India is to place ariiiicial obstacles in the 
way of those who wish to appeal to the British 
democracy ; if their propaganda is ill-timed, or 
mischievous, then it will meet with its deserts ; but 
to refuse them, particularly at this stage in their 
arrangements, the right ot passage, is to be false to 
all our traditions of public life.” 

28 -^- 1918 . 

What we should do. 

TKe fact remains that the Indian depu- 
tations have been prevented from going to 
England. Mere criticism cannot be of much 
use to us. Wc must, by all the means 
available under the circumstances, tell the 
British people what wc want, why we want 
it, and why wc are entitled In and should 
have it. I'rorn a private letter we learn 
that it has become urgently necessary “to 
counteract the poison that a set ot rich 
and powerful Anglo-Indian merchants and 
ex-officials led by Lord Sydenham are in- 
jecting into the 'British mind. They have 
secured thousands of pounds and are using 
them to disseminate all sorts of exaggera- 
tions and half-truths through the medium 
of the London and provincial press, 
through pamphlets and leaflets broad- 
casted throughout the United Kingdom, 
through circulars sent to Members ol Par- 
liament, Trade Unions, and Chambers of 
Commerce^ etc., and by means of lectures 
delivered by men who go about telling the 
British that they were born in India and 
make them feel that they know all about 
the Indian peoples and problems.” 

We learn from the same letter that “the 
British Committee of the Indian National 
CoDgftss is living in a state of semi-anima- 
tion. It is not issuing any pamphlet.s, it 
is making no effort to use the British press 
to answer the attacks that the Sydenham 
group is constantly making, and it is do- 
ing nothing to counteract the lectures deli- 
vered by the Sydenham propagandists in 
various cities and towns.” 

It is necessary to infuse more life and 
vigor and alertness into the Congress 
organ India. We have noted with plea- 
sure that it has of late become a more 
«Iive” organ than before; but it should be 
improved still further and its circulation 


should he largely increased in IJugland. 
The energy and ability of Indian journa- 
lists in England, like Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
for instance, and of Indian speakers there, 
should be fully utilised. 

The Horae Rule League in London car- 
ries on propaganda mainly, if not only,- 
among the working classes ; for this we are 
grateful. But other sections of the people 
require to be reached. The British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress 
requires some infusion of new blood, and 
of Indian blood in patricular. Pamphlets 
explaining Indian needs and aspirations 
and also chronicling what India has done 
for the Empire during the war should be 
issued and circulated in large numbers. 
Indians at present in England who may be 
able to do so should intercede with the 
editors of all classes of newspapers to put, 
every now and then, the Indian view be- 
fore their readers, b'or work of all these 
descriptions money is re(iuired. Our Home 
Rule and other similar politieal organisa- 
tions should titiii.se a part of their fund.s 
in this way, making remittances to those 
in England who, they know, will be able 
to make u proper use of the resources thus 
placed at their disposal. ‘ 

We know Mr. Bhupendranath Basu has 
made strenuous ciiorts to get the joint 
Congress-League scliemc accepted by Mr. 
Montagu and the Government of India, 
and he may be expected to do his part 
manfully and tactfully in future also ; but 
he might be expected to feel more con- 
fident if his hands were strengthened by 
propaganda in England. And he will not 
complain of his countrymen trying to force 
his hands ! 

Indians and friends of Indians in Eng- 
land should at this fateful hour of Indian 
history sink their personal and party 
differences and work together for the com- 
mon cause. 

28 - 4 - 1918 . 

American Pressure and Justice to Ireland* 

In the course of the debate on the British 
Man-power Hill, which is now an Act of 
Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George, the British 
Premier, said 

It was useless passing the bill unless we intended 
to enforce it and it was useless to enforce it unless 
behind the Government there was a feeling, that 
Ireland had been justly treated. So far American 
opinion supported the justice of the Man Power Bill 
provided that self-government was offered to Ireland. 
This opinion was vital to us at present, because 
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America was coming to our aid in one of the moat 
remarkable decisions ever taken by any executive. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that President Wilson’s 
decision was difficult but was the only way in which 
America could render practical assistance in this 
battle. The decision, however, was full of difficulty 
for the executive in the circumstances and America 
was entitled to expect from the Government of this 

. country, though they could not ask any Government 
to carry domestic legislation of any particular 
character, that the difficulties would he smoothed 
as far as possible. (Ic was sure that nothing would 
be more helpful at present to secure the full measure 
of American assistance than the determination of 
the British Parliament to tender to Ireland C Irish 
cries of tender ). 

Mr. Lloyd George continued ‘.—Honourable mem- 
bers are simply seeking (juarrels where they are not 
intended (cheers). When a Parliament tendered it 
tendered in the form of an Act. That was the only 
ill which Parliament could tender. He did nut 
speak of Government tendering hut of Parliament 
tendering. The best way in which American opinion 
could be assured that we were dealing fairly with 
Ireland was that the British Parliament should 
tender a measure of Self-giwcrninent to Ireland as 
would satisfy reasonable American opinion. He 
believed that wc could do thc'it. Government had 
therefore, come to the conclusion alter the Conven- 
tion had reported that Irish Self-government was 
an essential measure. It was impossible to face the 
difficulties in Ireland without a united conntry behind 
the Government and unity was unattainable unless 
every section felt that justice bad been done not 
merely by compelling the Irishmen to take the full 
share in war burdens but by securing to them the 
^inciplc of self-determination for which they were 
lighting in every theatre (loud Xationalisc cheers). 

It is dear that in Ireland “generous 
intentions” alone have ifbt sufhced,nor has 
anybody eoinplaiued that the Americans 
were bargaining on behalf of the Irish, or 
that they were tr 5 dng to force the hands 
of the British, or that they were taking 
advantage of England’s diiFiculty. That 
the influence or pressure of American public 
opinion and the opinion of the American 
President Dr. Wilson, has had much to do 
with the expediting of the passage of a 
Home Rule Bill for Ireland was known in 
India before. We wrote on this subject 
last year, and cpiotc below some passiiges 
since reproduced in lownrds H owe Rule 

-Part III :- 

“The following extract will show the 
trend of American opinion and the pressure 
it exerted on England. 

* The Times New York correspondent had taken 
some pama tu sound American opinion on the subject 
and he felt *’no hesitation in stating, that from 
President Wilson downwards the people of the 
country feel that now is the psychological moment 
to solve the Irish problem in the interest of the Allies 
and, above all, in the interest of the most eftcctive 
possible participation of the United States In the 
war.” “Those who are ac(|uainted with the mind of 
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the Picsidcnl,” the correspoudeut added, ^'kuow that 
before the autocratic frightfulness of Germany finally 
drove him into declaring war for the salvation of 
democracy he^ was constantly confronted by two 
arguments which he found it very difficult to answer. 
One of these arguments concerned Russia. When he 
was asked: *Do you think the victory of Tsardom 
will I)e in the interests of democracy ?’ he was redneed 
to silence. ^ The recent revolution dramatically 
removed this obstacle to clear vision of the issue of 
the war as a struggle between democracy and 
autwracy. It dissipated the last scruples of the 
President, but it left Great Britain in the anomalous 
light of I)cing the only Power in the democratic 
Entente which was open to the charge of ‘oppressing* 
a small nation.” 

If the crisis of the \yar was felt by the 
Americans from President Wilson down- 
wards to have brought “the psychological 
moment to solve the Irish problem,” why 
should it be complained that wc were tak- 
ing advantage of England’s calamity if we 
pressed the solution of the Indian problem 
now and during the war ? The position of 
the Irish in the Empire has not been for 
some time past that of an “oppressed” 
nation. But if Americans thought of the 
Irish with all their political rights as “op- 
pressed,” what should they think of 
Indians with their far inferior political 
status ? 

“In his famous Guildhall speech Mr. 
Lloyd George said 

“It he appealed for a settlement in Ireland it was 
l)ecause he knew from tacts driven into his mind every 
hour that in America, .Australia and every other part, 
it was regarded as one of the essentials of speedy 
victory.” 

“We learn from Kew India (June 
12,1917) that almost immediately after 
America’s declaration of war, Mr. Medill 
AlcCorraick introduced the following 
resolution into the House of Representa- 
tives 

Whereas the United States is now at war with the 
German Empire, and whereas the other Great 
I’owcrs at war with the Empire have voiced their 
purpose to secure the rights of small peoples no less 
than of great, therefore be it resolved that the House 
of Representatives send its greetings to the Cnambers 
of bepulies at Rome and at Paris, to the Duma at 
IVtrograd, to the House of Commons at London and 
Ottawa, to the House of Assembly at Cape Town, 
and to the House of Representatives at Melbourne 
and Wellington, and that this House express to the 
other Chambers the hope that peace shall witness the 
restoration of Belgium and Serbia and the establish- 
ment of a united and self-governing Ireland and 
Poland. "" 

Resolved further, that the 'Speakers of the House 
of Representatives transmit these resolutions to the 
Presidents and Speakers respectively of the several 
Chambers herein named. 

“The same paper quotes the opinions of 
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Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald, late Mayor of Boston, 
of Mr. Justice V. J. Dowling, of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
supreme court, of the President of 
Columbia University, of Colonel Harvey, 
Editor of the North American Review, oi 
the Mayor of New York, and of Archbishop 
Ireland, all asking that Home Rule shall 
be given without further delay to Ireland. 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, Dr. Charles 
Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
Cardinal Gibbons— all have appealed to 
Britain to do her duty to Ireland and to 
justify her assertion that she is lighting in 
the cause of liberty. And the Times' 
correspondent at Washington has cabled 
to his newspaper that Americans 

.'ire inclined to Attribute the traj^edy of our relations 
with Ireland to the same John Bullish stupidity that 
produced the American Revolution. Since the Ulster 
crisis of 1914 they have, indeed, begun to see that 
there are two sides to the question. But the effect 
of that realisation has been modified by the War. 
German assertions that we are insincere in our 
protestations regarding the freedom of small 
Nationalities tend to plficc us in a sowewhat illogic.al 
light. 

“And further that 

when it is a life and dctitli matter, not only to the 
British Empire hut to the free democratic institution 
of the world, that this War should he succcssfiilly 
prosecuted, British reputation for statesmanship and 
patHotism will sutler badly if such a sacrifice to the 
common cause is refused. Inversely a settlement will 
immensely iiicre.ase our prestige here, will clinch the 
success of Mr. Balfour’s mission, will help the 
President tf) weld his countrymen together behind 
a vigorous jiroseciition of the ’War, and will render 
infinitely smoj>ther Angl j^Ainericaii relationship. 
London, Dublin, and Belfast have, in fact, the power 
to deal the German Trans-Atlantic intrigue a deadly 
blow.” 

When wc quoted the above wc asked : 
“Why does not any nation e:xort similar 
pressure on Great Britain for India, though 
India’s political status is far interior to 
that ot Ireland ?’’ We need not repeat our 
answer, which is to be found in the book 
from ‘which wc have quoted above. 
28-4-191 S. 

Ireland and India. 

Considering that the political status of 
Indians is far inferior to that of Irishmen, 
the following sentence, taken from what 
Mr. Lloyd George said in the course of the 
discussion of the hian-powcr bill, applies 
with far greater force to India than to 
Ireland ; 

“When large numbers of Irish youths were brought 
into the fighting line, it ^as right that they should 


feel that they were not lighting to establish a prin 
ciple abroad which had not been applied to them.” 

We may be told to wait patiently, as a 
vague general promise of responsible 
government to be granted in future has 
been made, and Mr. Montagu is on his 
way back to England with a Reform 
Scheme in his pocket. Patient we have - 
been always, far more so than any West- 
ern people. But we should like to know 
why a \ague promise with its fulfilment 
left to the indefinite future has not been 
acceptable to and sufficed for the Irish, the 
British women, and the British soldiers and 
sailors, who were already in possession of 
far greater rights of citizenship than our- 
selves ? We should also like to know why 
President Wilson and the Americans could 
not be put off wdtli a mere promise. 
28-4-1918. 

Conscription in Ireland, and in India. 

In the course of the debate on the Man- 
power Bill in the House of Commons, 

Mr. Asquith said the proposal for Conscription 
in Ireland had already been twice considered and 
twice deliberately rciected by the late Government 
because they were convinced that the disadvantages 
outweighed purely military advantages. He ^ re- 
gretted that Ireland refused to accept Conscriptic^. 
The Irish view w.'is perhaps difficult to appreciaS/, 
but ill a free Empire wc must take peoples as they 
are. Proceeding, he instanced Australia whose 
devotion to the cause of the Empire was undisputed. 
Australia had given her children and resources in 
every theatre of war unstintedly .and with a free 
heart, yet she would not have Conscription although 
it was urged by an energetic and robust politician. 
Twice she was consulted ami twice refused. Even 
had they power, none wouhl dream of asking the 
Imperial Government to impose compulsion ou 
Austrnli.a. lie nrged that the Government would 
be guilty of terrible shortsightedness when the 
Convention had campleted its hibrmrs to impose 
('omiiulsir)ri on livlnmi. 

The different press opinions in the 
United Kingdom should also be noted. 

crhi’tkk's si»Kc:r.\i war servicii.) 

London, April lu. 

Rccrl. R..30 p m , April 12. 

“The Times” and the “Daily Mail” warn Nation- 
alists that they will only damage themselves and 
inflict aa irreparable blow on Home Rule if they 
oppose measures vital to the existence of the nation. 

The “Daily News” says that Mr. Lloyd George 
seemed to throw a calculated challenge to Ireland." 
The Government's proposal is like mid-summer 
madness. 

The “Daily Chronicle” regards the attempt to 
enact an Irish conscription at this juncture 4iB a 
blunder and earnestly hopes that even now the 
Government will open its ears to saner counsels. 

The “Daily Telegraph” says that Nationalist 
members of Parliament avow an intention of return- 
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ing to Ireland this week-end. Some opine that there 
will arise an alliance between Nationalists and 
Sinn-Peiners. 

The Irish Catholics Standing Committee con- 
sisting of Cardinal Logue and the bishops of Cloyne 
and Kildare at a tiieeling at Dublin yesterday passed 
a resolution declaring that the attempt to enforce 
conscription was a fatal mistake. 

^ Irish press comment on the proposal to extend 
conscription to Ireland follows party lines. 

The **lrish Times*' says that only one thing could 
be more unlurtunate than a total exemption of 
Ireland from coinpulsoiy service, namely the enact- 
ment of rompulsioti and snbcse({iient hesitation to 
enforce it in the face of lawless threats. 

The Nationalist •'Freeman’s Journal” declares 
that the Government is mad. 

All these and the determination of the 
Irish Nationalists to resist conscription, 
would show the political wisdom and com- 
monsensc possessed by those who have 
suggested any kind of conscription for 
Bengal. 284-191 8. 

Indian Medicinal Plants. 

The Review of Reviews tells us 

The enormous increase in the demand for various 
drugs caused by the needs oi wounded soldiers, the 
diiticulties that beset trathc, and the se<iuestration 
by blockade of the vast quantities of medicaments 
formerly exported by (lermany have sent the prices 
of pharmaceutics soaring. Small wonder, therefore, 
at the widespread stimulation of interest in the 
^gfr/hering and the growing of medicinal herbs. 

In Indic'i, too, the prices of medicines 
prescribed by allopathic physicians has 
increased enormously. But it is greatly 
to be regretted that in our country there 
has not been any stimulation of interest in 
the gathering and the growing of medici- 
nal herbs. In that recently published 
monumental work, ‘7/ir/iV/n Mcdicinnl 
Plnnts'\ by Lieutenant-Colonel Kirtikar, 
i.M.s. (now deceased), AInjor B. D. Basil, 
i.M.S. (Retired) and a retired i.e.s., attention 
is drawn to the additional importance 
which the study, collection and growth of 
Indian medicinal herbs have acnuircd on 
account of the war. It is stated there 
that “the present war emphasises the 
necessity of extensively growing medicinal 
plants especially in India where, with little 
difficulty, ecotiomic plants of all lands can 
be cultivated**. In a foot note it is added ; 

» bieutenant-Cnlonel Sir Leonard Rogers, m. d , 
!»., K.C.I.K., I.M.S., the founder of the Calcutta 
Tropical School of Medicine, is reported to have said 
before the Indian Industrial Comiuissioii, that "most 
of the drugs imported into India were absolute 
u ®nd considering that onc-half of the drugs in 
the British Phartnacopccia are indigenous to India 
and that most of the rest could be cultivated, there 
Is clearly an opportunity of developing an industry 
that has been almost neglected, and it India is to 


grow its own drugs it must take care that it gets 
them unadulterated.” 

The same British journal from which 
we have quoted above informs us that 
“ The Dutch monthly Dc Natuur (Haarlem) 
recently gave a brief account of the Society 
for Promoting Medicinal Plant Gardens, 
with the announcement that through the 
influence of Dr. O. Van Iterson, head pro- 
fessor at Delft of the Department of Mi- 
croscopic Anatom^^ the Dutch Minister 
of the Interior had allotted to the Society 
a portion of the Hxperimcntal Garden of 
Technical Plants for the promotion of its 
aims.** 

A Society for Promoting Medicinal 
Plant Gardens could do very good work 
in India. There are a few Ayurvedic physi- 
cians^ who have small gardens of this 
description ; but they do not appear to be 
scientifically managed and cultivated. For 
such scientific gardening they would find 
invaluable and indispensable help in 
“Indian Medicinal Plant,** with its bota- 
nically descriptive volumes dealing with 
1380 plants and more than 1000 well- 
drawn and neatly printed plates. Where 
known, the Sanskrit and vernacular names 
have been given. The botanical descrip- 
tions, the Sanskrit and Vernacular names 
and the illustrations would enable our 
Ayurvedic physician-druggists to identify 
the plants they might require. Now that 
this work has been published, no physician 
of repute preparing and prescribing Indian 
medicines and no pharmaceutical firm 
manufacturing Indian medicines, should 
be without a copy of it. 

Serious work in the line of promoting 
medicinal plant gardens is, we learn, also 
being done in France. Under the title of 
“Medicinal Plants and the War,” 1m 
Nnturc (Paris) (piotes from an official 
document issued hy the Minister of Agri- 
culture giving the varieties marketable. 

Those most in demand include arnica, mnllcin, 
borage, poppy, mallows, lavender, camomile, 
linden ilowera and bracts, colt's loot, brouui, ash, 
walnut, blackberry, hyosciaiuus, datura, balm, 
night-shade, sage, soap-wort, valerian, elder, col- 
chicurn, pine, etc. Somewhat less heavy sales are 
made of the nettle, lily-of-thc-valley, liverwort, worm- 
wood-elecampane, ineaflow-sweet, vervain, chicory, 
ground-ivy, touch-me-not, bugloss. 

Moderate sales are made of dock, dandelion, rest 
harrow, and bistort, and slight sales are made of 
the corntlower, anemone, stork’s-bill, hart’s tounge, 
foint-grass, eye-bright, galegn, plaintain, tansy, 
'scropholaria, veronica, soloiiion’s-seal, shepherd’s 
purse, poplar buds, etc. 

The s^ies in use in Prance may be divided into 
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four cftte^^nrips : (1) Those ^irathered wild ; (2) native 
species cultivated ; (.'!) exotic species raised in 

(hardens ; (‘I*) drugs raised in warm countries and 
in our own colonies in particular. 

In the lists quoted above, even the un- 
initiated will easily recognise several plants 
which are indigenous to our country. It 
in the midst of the desolation, suderings 
and anxiety caused by the war, France can 
attend to the growing of medicinal [plants, 
why cannot we ? There is money in the 
work and it is one way of relieving human 
iniser}^ too. 

The Situation in Kaira. 

To understand the ryots in Kaira 
district in Gujarat have resorted to passive 
resistance it is necessary to kno\v the 
points of disagreement betw’ccn Govern- 
ment and the ryots. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
says 

In the District of Kaira the crops lor the year 1917-18 
have, liy ennnuon admission, proved a partial failure. 
Under the Revenue Rules, if the crops are under four 
annas the cultivators are entitled to full suspension 
of the Revenue assessment for the year, tl the crops 
are under six annas hut over four annas^ halt the 
amount of assessment is suspended. So Taras 1 am 
aware, the Government have been pleased to grant 
full suspension with regard to one village out of 
nearly GOO, and half-suspension in the case of over 
104< villages. It is claimed on behalf of the Ryots 
that the suspension is not at all ade(]uatc to the 
actuality. The Government contend that in the best 
majority of villages, crops have been over six annas. 
The only quest ion, Iheretorc, at issue is, whether the 
crops have been under four annas or six annas, a.s the 
case may be, or over the latter figure. 

The r 3 ^ots’ case rests on careful enquiries 
made by Mr. Gandhi and other public 
leaders, with the help of many assistants. 

Mr. Gandhi writes 

1 have suggested that, as lioth tlie Government 
and agriculturists hold themselves in the right, if the 
Government have any regard for j)opular opinion, 
they should appoint an imiiartial committee of 
inquiry witli the cultivator’s representatives upon it, 
or gracefully accept the popular view. The Govern- 
ment have rejected brtth the suggestions and insist 
upon employing coercive measures for the collection 
of revenue. It may he mentioned that these measures 
have never lieen totally suspended and in many cases 
the Ryots had paid simply under pressure. The 
Talatis have taken away cattle, and have returned 
them only after the payment of assessment. Kvery 
means of seeking redress by prayer has been ex- 
hausted. Interviews with the Collector, the Com- 
missioner and his Excellency have taken place. The 
final suggestion that was made is this 

Although in the majoiity of cases people arc 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension should 
be granted, throughout the District, except for the 
villages which show by common consent, crops over 
six annas. Such a gracious concession may lie accom- 
panied by a declaration that the Government would 
expect those who have ready means, voluntarily to 


pay up the dues, \vc the workers ou our part under- 
taking to persuade such people to pay up the Govern- 
ment dues. This will leave only the poorest people 
untouched. 

This suggestion, too, was not accepted. 
Consequently Mr. M. K. Gandhi advised 
the ryots not to pay their dues. More 
than 2500 ryots have vowed not to pay 
rent, and inspite of threats, the taking 
away of cattle and metal vessels and 
women's ornaments, attachment of stand- 
ing crops and grains in the fields, and the 
confiscation of lands, almost all who have 
taken the vow have stood firm. Mr. 
Gandhi has appealed to the press and the 
public thus 

1 venture to invite the press ahd the public to 
assist thohc cultivators of Kaira who have dared to 
enter upon a fight for what they consider is just and 
right. Let the public remcmlier this also that uu- 
preceden tally severe plague has decimated the popu- 
lation of Kaira. People are living outside their 
iir>mes in specially prepared thatched cottages at con- 
siderable expense to themselves. In some villages 
mortality has been tremendous. Prices are ruling 
high, of v/hich, owing to the failure of crops, they can 
but take little advantage and have to suffer all the 
disadvantages thereof. It is not money they want, 
so much as the voice of a strong unanimous and em- 
phatic public opinion. 

Out of the many ennobling ineidccts oi' 
the campaign one may be mentioned her*. ' 

Mr. Shankar Drill Parikh, a landlord who is one 
of the leaders td the agitation in Kaira, while en- 
gaged in preaching Htityaf^rahri in other villages 
came to know that his own agents had paid up his 
land revenue in his iibsence. Air. Parikh brought 
this to the notice of Air. Gandhi, who asked him to 
hand over all his lands to the villages for the pur- 
pose of education and sanitation by way of atone- 
ment for his iqistake. Mr. Parikh, it is iinderstoo;!, 
has carried out this suggestion. 

It is to ])e hoped that wlicn this hate- 
less and Idoodless fight comes to a close, 
a full account of it will lie published in 
book form, descrilfing its origin and 
progress, with all the important speeches 
made and the striking examples of heroism 
displayed by the men and women of 
Kaira. 

We print below passages from some 
speeches made and letters written by Mr. 
Gandhi. 

At Vadod Mr. Gandhi laid emphasis on the 
inner meaning of the struggle and said that 
their supreme object was to convince the Govern- 
ment that no Government could go on for a day, 
without consulting and respecting public opinion. 
*'The nation is emasculated,” he said, “and there 
is no way out of it but that of keeping fast to 
our anchor while we are passing through a 
supreme ordeal.” In a pathetic simile he likened the 
condition of people shuddering at the sight ol 
Government officers to the piteous spectacle of 
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bullocks slicing, shedding tears and perspiring when 
tuutur*cars rushed past tlicLu. “It is from this mortal 
fear of the Sirknr that we have to shake ourselves 
free," he said, “jiud «)n our doing so rests our 
salvation." 

The Hon. Mr. Pratt, comtnissioner, 
addressed the people of Kaira on the 12tli 
- April, trying to persuade them to break 
their vows and pay rent. In the course of 
the address he said : 

Vnu may bear fully in mind that any amount of 
your effort in this matter is bound to be futile. Mv 
words are final orders and they arc «n)t ray personal 
orders. I»ut they are the orders ot Ilis lUeelLmcy 
Lord Willingdon. I have a letter from Ilis h^KccUcncy 
in which he has been pleased to say that he would 
confirm whatever orders I may pass in the matter 
and every word that 1 may say. This is Lord 
Willingdon's letter. You may therefore understand 
that it is not 1 who say this. It is His Rxccllencv 
Lord Willingdon. 

He could not possibly forget to bring in 
the inevitable war argument. 

A world war is waging. And the time is such that 
(lovcrnment needs to be given all the help that is 
possible. What however have they been getting 
here ? Help, is it ? No, a fight instead. 

The Commissioner having expressed his 
willingness to hear anything that the agri- 
culturists might have to say, over a dozen 
of those rose one after anotht*r and frankly 
submitted their views. One ryot of the 
name of Mohanlal Pancly uttered words 
of truth and wisdom in a straightforward 
manner. He said : 

Sir, the (|nestion is not now so inuoh of payment 
or otherwise ns of one of truth .against untruth. We 
say that the crops have been less than four annas. 
Government do not believe us. If they admit that 
the crops are under four annas wo will surely pay 
up the dues, for we understand that the (loveriimcnt 
are very hard pressed during the war. What is 
intolerable is that the word ot an ordinary talati 
should be accepted a.s true, while w'hat a respectable 
agriculturist savs should be rejected as false. We 
know from the Hindoo Slmstras that Hariseh.andr.a 
renounced his whole kingdom for the sake of tinth. 
To give up .a small piece of land for the sake of tint it 
is of no account therefore. We took the vow we have 
with the fullest deliberation ami knowledge and we 
are not going to swerve therelrom even though the 
sun should ch.ange his course. And if inspite of this 
the Sarkar ma hhp decide to deal death to us we will 
not fail. 

In the course of bis reply to Mr. Pratt’s 
speech which Mr. Oandhi sent to the press, 
"he wrote : 

The Commissioner’s position is that the revenue 
authorities’ deci.sion regarding suspension is final. 
They may and do receive and hear complaints from 
the Kyots but the finality of their decision cannot be 
questioned. Thi^s is the crii.\ of the struggle. It is 
contended on liehalf of the Uyots that, where there 
urCi in matters of administrative ^orders, sharp 
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dilTercnces of opinion between local ofiicials and them 
the points of dificreucc arc and ought to he. referred 
to .an impartial committee of inriuiry. This, it is 
held, constitutes the strength of the British consti- 
tution. The Commissioner has on principle rejected 
this position and invited a crisis. And be has made 
sucli a fetish of it that he armed himself beforehand 
with a letter from Lord Willingdon to the eilect that 
even he should not interfere with the Comissioner’s 
decision. He brings in the war to defend his position 
and adjures the Kyots and me to desist from our 
course at tliis time of peril to the Empire. But I 
venture to suggest that the Commissioner's attitude 
constitutes a peril far graver than the German peril, 
and 1 am serving the Empire in trying to deliver it 
from this peril fr im within. There is no mistaking 
the fact that India is waking up iroin its long sleep. 
The Ryots do not need to be literate to appreciate 
their rights ami their duties. They have but to 
realise their invulnerable power and no Government, 
however strong, can stand against their will. The 
Kaira Kyots arc solving an Imperial problem of the 
first magnitude in India. They will show that it is 
impossible to govern men without their consent. 
Once the Civil Service realises this position it will 
supply to India truly civil servants who will be the 
bulwark of the people’s rights. To-day the Civil 
Service rule is a rule of fear. The Kaira Ryot is 
fighting for the rule of love. It is the Commis- 
sioner who lias produced the crisis. It was, as 
it is now, hi.s duty to placate the people when 
he saw that they held a different view. The 
revenue of India will be no more in danger because a 
Commissioner yields to the popular demands and 
grants concessions than the administration of 
justice was ill danger when Mrs. Maybrick was 
reprieved purely in obedience to the popular will, or 
the Empire was in danger because a corner of a 
mosque in Cawnpore was replaced in obedience to 
the same demaruL Had 1 hesitated to advice the 
people in stand firm against tlie Commissioner’s 
refusal to listen to their prayer, instead of taking 
the open and healthy course it has taken, their 
discontent w'oiild have burrowed under and bred 
ill-will. That son is a true son of his father who 
rather than harbour ill-will against him frankly 
but respectfully tells him all he feels and eimally 
respectfully resists him if he cannot truthfully 
oliev his’ commands. 1 apply the same law to 
the relations between the Government and the 
jicople. There cannot be seasons when a man must 
suspend his conscience. IJnt jiisL as a wise father 
will (inicklv agree with his son and not incur his 
ill-will, especially it flir lainily was in danger from 
without,' even so a wi'^e tloverninenl will quickly 
.agree with the Kyots rather than incur their dis- 
pleasure. War cannot he permitted to give a license 
to the ofllcials to ev.act obedience to their orders, even 
though the Kyots may consider them to he unreason- 
able and iinjiist. 

Mr. Oanfllii then proceeded to observe : 

The Coininissioner steels the hearts of the Ryots for 
continuing their course by telling 
revenue ot four lakhs of rupees he will for ever confix 
c.ate over a hundred and fifty thousand acres of land 
worth over three crores of rupees, and for ever 
declare the holders, their wives and children unworthy 
of holding any lamis in Kaira. lie considers the 
Ryots to be iiiisguidcil and contumacious in the same 
breath. These are his solemn words: 

"Ho not be under the impression that our 
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itinmlAtrlftrs anrj our tnlntis will realise the assess- 
inent by attaching and selling your movable pro- 
|)erty. We are not ^oin/; to trouble ourselves so 
much. Our oillccrs’ time is valuable. Only by your 
bringiup^ in the monies shall the treasuries be filled. 
This is ho threat. You take it frvuii me that parents 
never threaten their children. Tliey only advise. 
But if you do not pay the dues your lands will be 
confiscated. Many people sav that this will not 
happen. But I say it will. I have no need to take 
a vow. 1 shall prove that I mean what I sav. 
The lands of those \vhf> do not p'ly will luTonflfcited. 
Those who .are contuinacious will get no lands in 
future, f'fovcrninciit do not want theii nnniov mi 
their Kecords of Kights TImsc who go out shall 
never he adniitte<l Mg.ain.’' 

1 hoM that it is the saered ilnty of every hiyal 
citizen to light unto death against such a spirit (d 
vindictiveness and t^-raiinv. 

From Mr. Gandhi's speech in Akhicha 
we make two extracts. 

The struggle in Kaira w.as not a struggle for the 
suspension of revenue, but it was a struggle for prin- 
ciple. Governinent said that they were in the right, 
and that the people were wrong, or rather, as 
Government now put it, that they were right as well 
as the people, but Governinent dcsireil that their 
power should be respected and therefore the 
people should pay up the revenue. Proceeding, Mr. 
Gandhi said that we were being taught from our 
childhood that iiistice and nothing but jus lice w.is 
meted out unto us, under the present rule. That wa.s 
the ideal of the British Government. Although nil 
did not receive it, so long as it was the iileal, a 
subject like himself could remain loval t<i tliat rule. 
But now, he said, he felt that fb'iverumeiU was 
abandoning that ideal and an elem»*nt of autocracy 
was being introduced iu it. Mr. (iandlii said that 
such Government ought to be re.sislcd. Giir lovalty 
consisted in pr-itesting against and resisting every 
piece of injustice that might he done to us. 

The seconil extnict is gjiveii below. 

Mr. Gandhi observed that it is commanded in their 
Shastras that the snbjrets should point nut any 
mistakes that may be committed by tlu ir king. Power 
is always blind and canmit easily" see its inisrake«. 
In uncivilized countries, when justioe becomes lilind, 
it is obtained through war. It so hnpiiciied even in 
Ilindoosthan for some time. But now our life is 
becoming soalicd with the religious spirit. And so we 
have all bognu to hcliece lu S.itvrigraha lor nlu.aining 
iasfice. Pf»ln1ing out. that truth aiwnvs cMninicis, he 
said that all those wlm h.a.l trikrn the vow *:hoiiM Iv 
prepared to snfior pains for the of truth. Th.at 
would nii^e them iu the eyes of the world. They bore 
no ill- will towards Coverrimciit, on the contrary thev 
had great feelings for it. 

Finally, Mr. Gau<ji>i said : ‘ lutlcpendence, fe.ar- 
lessncss, truth, th^.sc arc virluca whicli we have ti> 
obtain. They aic d*uiijaut iu our soul ; if \vcc.jum>t- 
awakeo tlam iu ourselves, then we arc not men hut 
brutes. We fight to obtain manJino^s. You, my sister*. 
I tell you that vou also rcr|ucsl your hiisrianiis, l/» 
endure whatever pain mav fall on them, but not tc^ 
give the Government dues. The nation will rise when 
it will learn to stick to its vows. Do all you can to 
preserve your vow.” 

In a village called Sinhiij Mr. Gandhi 
said : 


They ought to be prepared to sacrifice any Ihingi* 
their cattle, their ornameiits, their lands, except their 
self-respect. He was not a religious man who was 
not self-respecting. lie who feared God need not fear 
anybody in tlie,.§rorld. The Government rule at 
present was u rdw of fear. U is a totally wrong 
belief that kingdoms can exist only through fear. 

Finally, he said that fearlessness was the only key 
to :!»wanijya. Addressing the ladies, he said: “Give 
courage tt> your husbands, to your children, to your 
brothers, Idee women of old and make them firm in 
llicir vow.'* 

In the vill igji' callo.l Oil he exhorted the 
people thus : 


‘*l'\)r years yrui have been exhausting your energy, 
and fearic.^sness in fighting each other. Ftir once rise 
and be united and use the same strong elements ' to 
fight the ‘Fear of the Sirkar,’ the common ciiemy^.” 
This fear, he .saiil, is al the root of all their misery 
and impoverishment ami in castin that aside lies 
salvation. 

28-4-1918. 


The Social Service Exhibition. 

The Social Service Exhibition recently 
held in Calcutta under the auspices of the 
Bengal Social Service League was a very 
happy idea. It has had much educative 
effect. The e.^hibits and the lectures 
explaining them,a.s well as I he independent 
lecture.s, have aroused a keen interest in 
social service work, particularly among 
the youthful section ol the populatioii^ 
The otlier day some college students, who 
were going home for the summer vacation, 
came to ns to enquire whether they could 
have a loan of the c-Kliiints for showing 
them publicly in their district. We told 
them that probably the'‘''briginal exhibits 
would not be availaldo for the purpose, 
and asked them to see the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Social 
Service League to arrange for copies ot 
them being made. Wc think it would do 
iiiiinense good if several sets ot copies 
could be made rind exhibited in all im- 
portant towns in Bengal. IVrhayis the 
organiser.s tticinsclvc* Jiave some such 
intention. 

Irish Opposition to Conscription 
Weakening. 

The following telegram appeared in the 
Crdcutta morning papers of the 2Sth 
April : 

Lr)iulon, April Cfi. 

A coirespiirideMt ill Ireland suggests that hostility 
to Conscription is weukeuing, and that the National- 
ists are beginning to realise that they, have merely 
played iut«> the hands of Sinn Feiiicrs. 

A correspondent of the “Daily Chronicle” which 
editorially has been the severest critic of Conscription 
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in Trctand says the moment Mr. seeks to resume 

the Parliamentary policy of the Nationalist Parly 
the present unity will disappear, and' the responsibili- 
ty for disturbinfv it will be attributed to the xVatioiml- 
ists. The correspondent says that the Conscription 
stampede has cxciied no answering on the other siiU*. 
otherwise it would be impossible in account for the 
marked .improvement !n Iiish recruiting which is 
accompanying the triumph of Holshcvism. Moreover 
the country is full of Americans whose rage against 
(he parochialism of Catholic Ireland is a slimulating 
corrective. Dublin will he given every facility to go 
to Washington. The correspondent says : “1 am as 
sound and firm for Home Rule a.s any outside Ireland, 
but when I compare the conditions now prevailing 
ill Ireland with those in .all other cfniniries in Hurope, 

1 am impatient of the parrot repetition heard on all 
sides that the people arc kept down by John Pull. 
Races, dances and baii(|ucls contimie as usual ; food 
and luxuries are abundant, and farmers are so pros- 
perous that they liardly know w here the money is 
coming from.— (Keutcr's Special Service.) 

Active opposition to conscriptfoii in 
Ireland must rouse great mutual animosity 
and may lead even to Idoodshcd. That 
would not be undesirable. Rut wc have 
not the le.ast desire to make any eoinnienls 
on Irish allairs, as we do not understand 
their inwardness, nor have we the im- 
pertinent desire to ofler any suggestions 
or advice to tlie Irish leaders, who itiidcr- 
.*j^and their bustnesvs. 20- 1-1 918. 

Report of British Committee on 
Trade after War. 

Efforts eontinue to be inncle by ollieial 
and iion-ollieial Britishers in India to 
make us believe that in lingland Govern- 
ment and people are thinking, talking 
and writing on nothing but how inimedi- 
ately to win victory in the war, on which 
their whole attention is coiieentratcd and 
wliieli absorbs all their energies. These 
efforts are meant to prevent ns IVuni 
asking incoiiveiiietit t|uestiuiis, ft om press- 
ing on the attention of rioYernnieiit 
problems whose solution has been due 
for generations and from iiiakiiig our just 
political demands and grievanees known 
to the world. , We have pointed out again 
and again that the Anglo-Indian picture 
of the United Kingdom’s entire eoneentra- 
tion on and absorption in the war is not 
“at all a true picture, and mentioned facts 
in support of our opinion. The following 
long telegram about the final report of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s committee on 
eommereial and industrial policy iiflvr the 
war furnishes an additional fact : 

Lomlnii, April 2(1. 

The final report of Lord Halfour of BuHeigh’s 
^muiittee ou couimcrciul and iudu&irial policy . after 


the w.ir says In view ui tlu* shortage of world 
tounage anv i^dicy Lending lo cluck the use of ports 
by f«»reigti slii|)j)irjg would lu* inexpedient although it 
may l;e ilesirablt; to iinpo‘>e. rcstiiclious on enemy 
{‘hipping temporarily. Tiie (Joiuniiltce do not think 
any altcinpl to make llie Ivmpirc self support- 
ing in rrspeev of all raw materials is practicable or 
economically sound, but a selective policy is 
necessary with due regard to probable military 
needs. The ('omtnit Lee deem it unwise to aim at 
the exclusion <if Ibicign (other than present 
enemy) capital IVoin sharing in the develop- 
ment of the Rnipire. Tiny recommend legislation 
conipclliiig the ili.sclo.sure ot foreign interest in 
luirticular cases and t hat iiiiiicral and other proper- 
ties be not secured by loiiiiu coiiccriis in order to 
lircvent llu’ir devtlopnicnt .'•i.d to check coiiipeliliun 
ill rupply and that the h xininioii ainl Colonial 
(lOverinncnts should have incasuris of control over 
the working of properties where cominiM.lities of great 
Imperial importance ;irc concerned. The Committee 
rccoinmeml the aibiplioii of a uriiform |)oliey by the 
(iovernments concerned. They do not rceomnicnd 
special restrictions on ti.e prii licipation of aliens, 
coinincicially or industrially, but pilots and patent 
agents should be Ijritish-born and the registration of 
l«»reign commercial travellers should be considered. 
Alien eneinks sbonM be Icinporarily subject to police 
rcgidalioiitj alter the war. The Comiuiitec do not 
favour the i^tablishimiil of an Imperial bank of 
indnstiy, but suggest liovernment action to safe- 
guard tin* devcifipment of pivotal indnstiics. Future 
Hrilish (cotioniic poli.y should include a serious 
attempt to meet the declared wishes of the Dominions, 
Colonics ami India for a readjustment ami dcvelop- 
inciiL of their economic relations with the United 
Kingdom and also an ellort to ilevclop trade between 
the liiupirc and the Allies. Suhiect to the Allies 
agreeing, tlie present inerny countries should not, at 
lea*it Ictuporarily, be .'diowed to trade with the 
Ivmpirc without iestrieti«>ii as bclore the war or on 
iijual terms to the Allies and neutrals. The Commit- 
tee lecommtml action similar to that of Canada 
against duin]»ing goods. Frcfrrcntial treatiiiciit 
should be accorded to overseas Domini' ms of the 
r.iiipirc ill rcspiei "f en.sLum dues now or herenitcr 
imposed in the I niled Kin.gilom anil other lorms ot 
Iiiijtni.d pretueni bho'dd b.- '.onsiderid. I’nitcclion 
slnudd be aU«»idcd to accitaiu number ot industries 
on the Tecomincnd''tion of a strong independent 
I’.oai'l. riie Committee oppose metric and decimal 
eotn.igc .‘'VStenis and ree-»njmcnd the proliibiiion ul 
the iinpoi latiuii of enemy goi/ib-. for at least a )cai 
after ilic w.ir.—'Tveuler. ' 

Tlu! iiiistti i'.s fonsidcrol by tlie eomtiiiltee 
ami tlieif recoiuinemlalioiis are of dtep 
jiiteiest to Imlia. Her iiiateiial eoiidition, 
juul, iiulircclly, licr iiuwal prourtss, would 
he alkclfd thcreliy. The subject wdl have 
to he dealt with e.'irehilly in future, when 
a fuller suuimarv of the report is available. 

29 - 4 - 1918 . 

The Viceroy*! speech at the Delhi 
Conference. 

The Vieerov’s .speech at the Delhi War 
Coiiferenee did TUJt contain any orifiiual 
observations or any quite fresh inforuia- 
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tion. llejtold the audience what could be 
gathered from a careful study of Reuter’s 
telegrams relating to the war and of ex- 
tracts from British papers published in 
newspapers in India. The menace of which 
the Premier speaks in his message was 
thus explained by the Viceroy : 

The terrible revolutiou which has hurled Russia 
into anarchy has opened another door for Germany 
through Southern Russia to the coniines of Kasterii 
Persia and Afghanistan. At present iaminc, lawless- 
ness and chaos reign along the path which German 
forces would have to traverse to approach us by that 
route, and, as yet, preoccupied with the stupendous 
struggle in the West, Germany has made no mili- 
tary move whatsoever in this direction ; but the door 
is open and we must be on our guard. In this war, 
as in no war before, we have to look ahead and 
prepare for every possible contingency, (k^rmany lias 
not, and could not yet have made any military move 
in the direction 1 speak of ; but she has alrcadv, as is 
her wont, thrown out into Central Asia her pioneers 
of intrigue, her agents ot disintegration. The lesson 
she has learnt from the Russian revolution is that a 
stronger weapon than all the armaments that money 
can buy or science devise is the disruption of an 
enemy by his own internal forces. To this end Gcr* 
many sapped and mined in Russia. To this end she 
will sap and mine through her agents in the Middle 
Hast, and blow on the dame oi anarchy in the hope 
that it may spread and spread till it has enveloped 
the lands of her enemies regardless of all intervening 
havoc. When the ground has thus been prepared, 
then she will look for the opportunity. 

The Viceroy then referred to bulwark 
against German intrigue and German 
machination”, namely, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan. But in that country, ”as in India, 
there arc many ignorant people, credulous 
people, fanatical people, such as at a time 
of world excitement may be carried away 
by any wind of vain doctrine. 

Such persons may at any moment become a 
serious ciiibarras luent to wise and level-headed 
statesmanship. One of our first thoughts, therefore, 
at this time must be how wc can best a.ssist the Amir 
of Afghauistaii, who has, in the interest of his 
country which he loves and in accordance with the 
pledges which he has given, kept his ship on a 
straight course of neutrality between the reefs that 
have so often surrounded him. We can, 1 believe, best 
do so by showing our enemies, first that India is 
solid as a ruck, and that the lambent flame of 
anarchical intrigue will find nothing inflamniublc 
in this country, nay, rather will be smothered and 
c.xtiuguished forthwith, should it approach, by the 
deadweigut of our unity of purpose ; second, that 
should ever our enemy have the hardihood to bring 
force in the direction of our borders wc are ready 
with munitions and men to fulfil our obligations to 
the Amir of Afghanistan by assisting him in repelling 
foreign aggression, and, further, to guard our owu 
with the whole uiau-powcr and resources of India 
ready behind us. 

The Kiug-Eiuperur, however, lu liih 
message says : “It is of ever-increasing im- 


portance that the operations of our armies 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia 
should be largely sustained from India.” 
There is thus a difference between what 
the King and the Viceroy require India to 
do. Perhaps it is only an apparent differ- 
ence. 

The Viceroy says, “Germany has made 
no military move whatsoever” in the direc- 
tion of Southern Russia, Eastern Persia 
and Afghanistan. He also assured the 
conference that “there is no reason for 
apprehension.” This ought to be reassur- 
ing ; but it does not suffice to convince the 
public of the urgency of the Delhi Confer- 
ence, even when they arc told, “Forewarned 
we are forearmed, and, if w'e stand united 
against the common foe, we have no cause 
for fearV : for the Government and people 
of India ought to have been forewarned 
and forearmed long ago. The mystery, 
therefore, has not been entirely cleared up, 
though the Viceroy has said, “I have 
thought it well to take you into my com- 
plete confidence and tell you how the 
matter stands.” 

The Viceroy dwell on the need for men ; 
but, beyond indicating that the present 
methods of recruitment would not suflicv^ 
for the needs of the situation, he gave no 
idea of what other methods were intended 
to be used. As regards India’s iinanciai 
aid, he would depend for the present 
on a successful floatation of the new 
war loan, and, probably because its 
success may be jeopardised by proposals 
of new taxation, such proposals would 
be considered in future in conjunction 
with the Indian legislative council. It is 
probable, too, that India will be asked to 
make a fresh direct financial contribution to 
His Majesty’s Government. We know that 
the self-governing Dominions have received 
enormous financial help from the Home 
Government. Have they made any direct 
financial contribution to His Majesty’s 
Government ? This information should 
be forthcoming, jbr the impression should 
not be allowed to grow that England is 
taking a tribute from India, because India 
is a dependency. Lord Hardinge had said 
that India had bled white. Only so recent- 
ly as 1916 Sir William Meyer considered 
India financially incapable of rendering 
direct jjecuniary aid. Money in super- 
abundance canuot in the mean time have 
dropped from the skies. On the other hand, 
Mr, Churchill said in the House of Com- 
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mous on April 25, “Look where you will, 
you will not get to the bottom of tlie 
resources of Britain.” \Yc arc therefore 
entirely opposed to any fresh “free gilt”. 
New taxes, too, if necessary, should be 
levied only on such rich people as the jute 
'^ill owners who have made enormous 
profits on account of the war. 

Two sub-committees were formed on 
the 27tii April to consider the question of 
man-power in India and to suggest mea- 
sures designed to mobilise that power 
eflectively and to eonsider the question of 
India’s resources under the head of muni- 
tions, eommunications, and food supply, 
and to suggest measures designed to se- 
cure efficiency and economy in regard to 
the production, distribution, utilization, 
and transport of .all material connectcil 
with the successful prosecution of the war 
and the internal prosperity of the country. 

Apparently, so far as the Viceroy’s 
speech would lead one to suppose, the 
resolutions to be passed by the Conference 
were left to be framed by the sub-commit- 
tees. But, as we have guessed, in a pre- 
vious note, most probably they have been 
kept ready to be only endorsed by the Con- 
ference. The Sintesnifin confirms that 
impression when its correspondent says : 
“The result has been to arrive at prac- 
tical unanimity even before the formal 
meetings have commenced.” Its edi- 
torial comments also strengthen our con- 
jecture. It says : 

It is uuly necessary to look at the ((ucstioiis 
referred to the coinniittecs lo sec that no lar^^e body 
could arrive at any deliuitc and practical conclusions 
upon these luuttcrs in a day and a hall, which 
is the time allotted lor their consideration. One 
Comiiiiltec is to examine the .somewhat extensive 
subject of man- power in India and to suggest 
measures fur its elfective iiiobilisatioti. No heterogen- 
eous group of thirty persons can ileal with such a 
problem, unless it is simply invited to endorse pro- 
posals already prepared by the Coiiunaiulcr-in-Chief, 
who is to be its [’resident. The same observations 
apply to the Committee on the resources of India 
which is asked to r^iibrt upon inunitioiis, coiiiiuunica- 
tious, and food Supply, and to suggest mcasuies to 
secure efliciency Aud economy iu regard to the produc- 
tion, distribution, utilisation, and transport of all 
^ material c^nccted with the succcs.sful prosecution 
' oAhe wtif and the internal prosperity of the country. 
Ihiless Sir Claude Hill is able to place resuliitiotis 
before the Committee no conclusions worth the 
paper on which they are printed could be framed. 
Clearly, therefore, the prujiosals must issue from the 
Coverniiieut, and any attempt to conceal or disguise 
that fact is to be deprecated. The GoYerumeut ought 
frankly in assume responsibility iur their proper 
work and put forward their proposals, if they have 
Any, in their own name. Meanwhile the eilect of 


this play-acting is to keep the country for two days 
longer in ignorance of the means by which India is 
to redouble her ctlorts towards the winning of 
the war. ^ 

The Inti hi II Dnily Xtws takes it for 
granted that the proposals were all framed 
beforehand. 

Indetul, in the whole speech tlicrc is very little that 
tic'irs directly^ on what it is proposed to do. This is 
left to the Coiiiinittecs, who are given only a few 
hours ill which to report. The task would, of course, 
prove an iinpossililc one, were not all the proposals 
framed beforehand. It is a seemingly useless and 
baclciioneless bit of camouflage whereby the 
(Jovcronient may be represented by unscrupulous 
opponents as seeking to evade responsibility, and 
as throwing the onus of the whole business on the 
strange assortment of India’s representatives now 
assembled at Delhi. 

29-4-1918. 

“Her Salt”. 

There is a sentence iu the Viceroy’s 
speech which would awaken thoughts 
which Ilis Excellency did not intend to 
rouse : “India remains now as ever true to 
her salt.” We do not mean here to dwell on 
the fact that the edible thing called salt 
which India now consumes is not wholly 
produced in India, though it can and 
ought to be. The first thought which arose 
in our mind when we read this sentence is 
that, figuratively, the salt to which India 
is true is really her own salt. She has not, 
metaphorically, eaten the salt of England 
or any other country. On the contrar3', 
it is England which has eaten India’s 
salt, and the British people ought to ask 
themselves whether they are true to India’s 
salt. 29-1-1918. 

“Her War’’. 

The Viceroy says : 

1 want lo feel tliat I am carrying India herself 
along with the Ivuipirc at large. 1 want her lo 
realise that this is licr war and that her Sfins go 
forth to light for their own motherland. 

The attempt to carry India herself 
along with the Empire at large and to 
make her realise that this is her war and 
that her sons go forth to tight for their 
own molherluiid, can succeed only if 
India’s political status and rights and 
privileges be the same as those of any 
other part gt the Empire, and if India’s 
sons can feel that India is their motherland 
not only geographically but morally and 
politically, too. 29-1-1918. 

The Liberty of the Whole World before 
that of the parts ! 

The Viceroy has observed : 
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III the fice of the common cliii^cr there is no room 
for smaller issues. The liberly of the worM must be 
won before our aspirations for the liberalisin>' of 
Indian political institutions can accjiiire any tangible 
meaning, and .surely no one can s.iy that India has 
any cause for complaint on this score. It was only in 
August last that the momentous declaration of policy 
by His Majesty's .Government was made. Close on 
the heels of that announcement the Secretary ot State 
came out to India, and he and I have been at work on 
the problem for the pa.st six months. Mr. Montiigu 
is now on his way home, carrying with him a joint 
report and recommendations on tlie momentous 
declaration of policy made l»y Hi.s Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last August. 

Will His Excellency very kindly ask 
birasclf a few iiuestions ? Is the couiiuoii 
danger greater or less in the United King- 
dom than in India ? Throughout the 
duration of the war up, to the present 
hour, have the people of the United King- 
dom been discussing and paying attention 
to other and smaller issues than the war, 
or have they not ? Have the British people 
waited for the liberty of the world to be 
won before further liberalising their 
already very liberal political institutions 
by the new Reform Act of this year and by 
appointing a committee to reform the 
House of Lords, which has already 
submitted its report ? Have the Irish 
people waited for the liberty of the 
world to be won before seeking to liber- 
alise the political institutions of their 
island, and have the Americans waited 
for the liberty of the world to be won 
before asking that Ireland should be made 
to feel that she was as free as England ? 
Anyhow, we appreciate the enmpliment 
which His Exeelleney pays us by expecting 
us to be more reasonable and mathema- 
tical than his own eoimtrymen ajul the 
people of Ireland and America. 

If Lord Chelmsford had been an Indian 
he could have understood whether India 
had any cause for euniplaint on the subject 
of liberalising Indian political institutions. 
All that he says regarding what has 
happened since August is true. But we 
have not been told definitely when there is 
to be responsible goveniment and what the 
contents of the joint report are. And the 
mere telling is not the most important 
part of the aflair. Parts of the Empire 
already in enjoyment of the franchise and 
t)ther "political rights have the franchise 
extended and more rights conferred on 
them during the war, wiiilst we are treat- 
ed to phrases and sermons on patience, 


decorum, and so forth. Certainly this is 
no cause for complaint. 29-4-1918. 

Exploiting England's Difficulty and 
Bargaining. 

The Viceroy had something to say on- 
exploiting England's dilliculty and " the 
huckstering spirit : 

In these days uf stress and strain it is idle to ask 
men to come together who disagree on first principles. 
While they arc wrangling over those, while the house 
is burning, there are those who would exploit Eng- 
land’s difficulty. I believe that these people gravely 
misinterpret India’s attitude. I am sure that there 
.are none here who will countenance such a policy. 
There are those, again, who would wish to bargain. 
Again I decline In believe that .anyone ha.s come to 
this Conference in a huckstering spirit. Lastly, there 
are some who would busy themselves with this 
thing or that. To these 1 would sav that, as at 
liuiiie and in other countries, we have felt it our duty 
not to be unmindful c>f the great problems of recon- 
struction which’ will inevitably face nil countries 
when this great war is over, but our task in this res- 
pect is now over for the present. We hav'c heard ail 
those v'ho had a right to be heard and we have a 
right to ask fur patience. No decisive steps will be 
taken without opportunity being given for discussion 
and criticism. Let me then take Burke's immortal 
phrase and say : ’’Let us puss on, for God’s sake let 
us pass on.” 

We could wish some one had passed cifi 
Barkers “immortal phrase’* to the present- 
day Irish countrymen of that great 
orator, before it had been thought of 
in connection with the distant and dusky 
race whom he had in his life-time tried to 
befriend, rind whose aftairs still continue to 
make their rulers yawn and say, “J/ct us 
pass on, for God's sake let us pass on” to 
something more interesting. 

As, by pureehanee, somt'of our previous 
notes in this number, written some days 
before wc could sec the Viceroy’s speech in 
the daily papers, contain observations on 
the cluirges of taking advantage of 
England’s calamity and bargaining 
brought against certain sections of our 
ezountrymen, wc shall not write anything 
more on the Viceroy’s reference to those 
who, while the house is bunjing, would 
exploit England’s difficulty aYid4.o those 
who would wish to bargain. Thofe® of our^ 
countrymen who have been sough t"to be* 
indicted may or may not be to blame. Of 
that neither ourselves nor men of the 
British nation would be able impartially 
to judge. I’crsons who are really dis- 
interested, and posterity, will judge. We 
could only earnestly wish that the 
Viceroy and other Englishmen in authority 
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and non-official Englishmen like the Anglo- 
Indian journalists would now and then 
reflect whether there has not been a 
continuous attempt to exploit India's 
loyalty and the old-world chivalry, dignity, 
generosity, cotisideratencss and sense of 
^jecontm in the oriental nature of India's 
sons and India's daughters. 

Right and Might. 

Addressing a meeting commemorating 
the first anniversary of America's entry 
into the war and inaugurating a campaign 
for the third Liberty Loan, President 
Wilson made a notable speech. Its perora- 
tion is worth (ptoling. 

It shall appear in the utter saciifire and self-for;;;et- 
fiilness with which wc sliall ^^ivc all we love and hU we 
have to redeem the world and make it lit for fiee men 
like ourselves to live in. This now is the meaning* of 
all we do. Let everything we say, my fellow-country- 
men, everytliin[( we henceforth plan and accomplish, 
ling true to tliis response till tiic majealy and mi^ht 
of our concerted power shall fill the thought and iiUcily 
defeat the fora* of those who flout and inisprize what 
we honour and hold dear. Germany has once more 
said that force alone shall decide whether justice and 
peace shall reign in the aff.iirs of men, whether right 
as America conceives it, or dominion as she conceives 
it, shail determine the destinies of mankind. There 
r *-{^. therefore but one response possible from us, force, 
force to the uiiiiost, force williout stint or limit, 
righluoiis, triumphant force wliich shall m.dce right the 
law of the worM and cast every selfish dominion down 
m the dust. 

Though EnglaiKp-s reasons for entering 
the war were not exactly the same which 
have Icil America to join the fra3% Eng- 
land and America are one in declaring that 
it is right alone that is worth fighting for. 
In his speech at the Delhi Conference Lord 
Chelmsford also said ; 

The guns .are thundering and invn au* dying on 
the fiehls of Plaiiders and of Fr.'ince to settle the 
great issue “I* right might or “Is might light?” 
And Yoiir ]Cm]) -rnr calls up>m I ii iiri at this supienu* 
moment to rail V til his call and c*=ral.lisli it for .all 
lime that right Is might 

It is not always that right triumphs 
over mere rnigh^'bnt it still remains right. 
The riglitncs/r^f right does not lie in out- 
ward vietja^ That right, even when dc- 
^ fcated, cjjjffinius to he right, is hard for 
and prosperous nations to re- 
cognise. Defeated people.^ olteii sec tnith.s 
which victorious nations cannot preceive. 

29-4-1918. 

Delhi War Conference Proceedings. 

To-day (April 80) we have read the pro- 
ceedings of the War Conference at Delhi 


with some relief. There have not been any 
proposals to adopt conscription, to impose 
additional taxation, to exact a fresh “free 
gift" ol sonic hundreds of erores from India, 
or to stop political propaganda. Whether 
the Associated Press were wrong in send- 
ing to the papers beforehand misleading 
telegrams regarding the objects of the 
Conference, or whether the public attitude 
regarding .some of the alleged objects made 
the anthnritRS change their mind, is not 
known. 

^ Taxation is likely to lie resorted to and 
a fresh free gift demanded when the Indian 
legislative council meets in September 
next. These dangers exist. The idea, too, 
of resorting to conscription has not been 
definitely" given up for good. The suh-com- 
niittec on niaii-power have expressed the 
opinion that “India’s effort should be a 
voluntary one and that it is not necessary 
at present to consider the (lucstion of con- 
scription." Wc hope conscription will 
never be resorted to in India, so long, at 
any rate, as she remains without complete 
national autonomy and liberal political 
institutions of a fully representative 
character. 

The Conference has cordially endorsed 
the recommendations submitted by' the 
two sub-committccs. These were non- 
eontentious in their nature. In fact some 
of the recommendations of the man-power 
subcommittee have met some insistent 
demands of the public, as will appear from 
the following : 

(c) Tliiit ibis committee fiesire to impress on the 
Government the necessity for the ^jrarit of .'i subs- 
tantial number of Kind’s Commissions to Indians 
and urj^e as a a)rollary to this that iiieasiires be 
taken lor training the recipients of those commi.ssions. 
(d) That this Committee reoommend that the 
(biverniTiiMit be invited to eonsider witln’nil delay 
rlu' ijiicviinii of a substantial iiKTca^e of the p:iv of 
Indian snlditTS. 

The proposals made by the resources 
sub-committee were also practical. We 
need not refer to them in detail. “The 
purpose ol encouraging the people to 
confine their private requirements as nearly 
as possible to local prodnetiun in order to 
save unnecessary demands for r-iilway 
transpf>rt," is \Qvy commendable. If the 
people can l)c made to form the desired 
habit, it will continue to benefit them and 
the country long after the close of the war. 
Another recommendation of the sv\b- 
comniittec which is ealeulatcd to produce 
far-reaching eltects, runs as follows ; 
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This Conference rccuiiimeuds tlial for the purpose 
of thinimiatni; the aerinn.n hardships to the putslic and 
the dislocation of trade caused hy the congestion of 
traffic on railways, it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment should, with as little delay as possible, take 
measures fur the constitution by itself of river craft 
for inland transport, of sailing ships for ocean 
transport and also as far as possible f>f steamships 
and should by the grant of subsidies or concessions 
encourage the constriction of the same by private 
agencies. 

A very important .and vitally important 
resolution of this sub-committee drew 
attention to the problem of increasing iood 
production. 

The Hon. Mr. Khnparde had given 
notice of the following motion. 

That this conference recommends that in order 
to invoke whole-hearted and rcial enthusiasm f^mongst 
the people of India and successfully to mobilise 
the man power and material and money, the 
Government in Hiiglaiid should without delay 
introduce a Dill into Parliament, meeting the de- 
mands of the people to establish responsible 
Government in India within a reasonable period 
which would be specified in the statute. We feel 
confident that the inauguration of this measure 
will make our people feel that they are fighting for 
their Motherland and for freedom in the defence of 
their own rights in an Giiipirc in which they possess 
the same status as the other members thereof and 


wc arc fiirllicr sure that if the iinagiiiatiou of our 
country is captured and its enthusiasm so 
encouraged, it can easily equip itself to be, in the 
laiigirigc of the Premier, the bulwark which will save 
Asia friiiii the tide of oppression and disorder. This 
conference recuniinetids that all racial distinctions 
should be removed forthwith and Indians and 
Europeans should l)e treated as the King's equal 
subjects in all departments of public aflairs.'’ 

The Viceroy ruled it out of order. The 
ruling was technically correct. But Mr. 
Khapardc did well todVaw .attention to the 
m.^tter in the way he did. The problem of 
constitutional changes in India is at le.ast 
as urgent and its solution as much needed 
for the prosecution of the war as the 
British Reform Act and Irish Home Rule, 
and if, as the Viceroy rightly pointed out, 
the Delhi War Conference was not com- 
petent to deal with it, certainly there are 
other persons and bodies who are, and 
they should set themselves to its immedi- 
ate solution. Mr. Jinnah voiced public 
o])inion in his short speech explaining the 
position of those who think that war 
measures would be helped and in no way 
prejudiced by the taking up of constitu- 
tional c|ucstions in connection with them. 
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THE CONQUEROR 

From triumph to triumph they drove their ehariot over the earth’s torn breast. 
Round them Time’s footsteps were muffled and slow, 

and bird’s songs lay gathered in the bosom of night. 

Drunken of red (ire their toreh spread its glare, 

like an arrogant lotus floating upon the blue, 
with stars above as bees enchanted. 

They boasted that the undying lights of the sky fed the flame they carried, 
till it conquered the night, 

and won homage from the sullen silence of the dark. 

The bell sounds. 

They start up to find they had slept dreaming of wealth 

and pollution of power and the pillage of God’s own temple. 

The sun of the new day shines upon the night’s surrender of love. 

The torch lies shrouded in its ashes, and the sky sings with the rejoicing : 
“Victory to Earth ! Victory to Heaven ! 

“Victory to All-conquering Light !’’ 


K.\mxDRA.\ATn Taoork. 


INDIAN LABOUR IN FIJI 

HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


O N March 12th 1917 the Viceroy of 
India announced in Delhi, by means 
of an Order in Council, that all re- 
cruiting for indentured labour in India had 
been suspeni3t'e3 for the period of the war. 
On the 27y*i’ of March, in his reply to the 
womeq India, he went further, and 
declajsii that he could not himself regard 
’^*fi>-y,«’bonccivable that recruiting should be 
resumed after the war. Last of all, on 
May 25, 1917, the Viceroy was able to 
take the final step and proclaim publicly, 
that the indenture system of Indian labour 
had been finally abolished. 

The present enquiry starts with the 
recognition of this accomplished fact. Its 


primary object will be, not to reconsider 
the evils of the old system, but to find out 
by what means the past mistakes and 
failures can be remedied, now that inden- 
ture has been brought to an end. 

Sixty thousand Indians are settled in 
Fiji, at the present time, who will very 
rapidly become the prevailing population 
of the Islands. Some of the questions 
which have to be faced arc as follows 
How are these people of a foreign race and 
climate to become acclimatised ? IIow is 
their social system, which has broken 
down, to be built up again ? What kind 
of education will be most suitable for their 
children ? IIow can all that is best in 
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their religious c. 
what way will the> w.>.. 
munitj of free and iotelligent'citizcua i 
Side by side with this main enquiry, the 
ultimate issue will often have to be faced, 
as to whether any further immigration 
under new conditions of labour should be 
contemplated, or whether, on the con- 
trary, all future emigration from India to 
Fiji should be discouraged. 



A I'ijian. Fijian Princess 

I would state, at the outset, how very girls i 
greatly I have missed, at every turn, the child n 
help and companionship of Mr, W, W. Europ 
Pearson, _ who was with me on two pre- Indiar 
to the Tropics in connexion The 
with Indian labour. The present Keport health 
must necessarily exhibit the weakness of the Hi 
a single individual opinion. This time, I thesai 
have not been able to verify my own con- own e' 
elusions by submitting them to the conti- the Ta 
nual corrective judgment of an indepen- feel cci 
dent witness. ^ Madra 

More and more it has been borne in (when 
upon me by what I have seen, that Fiji, as settled 
ter £is the conditions provided by nature er) wc 
are concerne^ is a good place for Indians prospe 
to live m. Those who have settled there Ano 

again what a peculia 
splendid climate it is. and sec 

It is surprising to see the change which by Ind 
has come over the physical growth of the ful, an 
TCOple in a place like Nadi, on the north of its owi 
the main island, — the breadth of shoulder island 


■ growing lads and their increased 
cature. The burden of malaria, which 
has pressed so heavily on the villagers of 
Northern India, is entirely relieved. 1 have 
looked through many hundreds of pages 
1 of hospital registers in Fiji, yet I can 
hardly remember having seen a single 
‘malaria’ entry. The hospital assistants 
I have told me, that the indentured Indians, 
when they first reach the plantations, 
come in now and then with a slight touch 
of fever ; but a day’s rest clears it away, 
and there are no distress- 
ing symptoms. Those who 
. . . ^ have been previously mala- 

ria-iidden in India soon 
shike off every lingering 
taint of the disease. A fur- 
ther sign of good health, 
due to freedom from mala< 
ria, is the finely propor- 
tioned physique of the 
little Indian children as 
they run about naked. 
The swollen stomach caus- 
ed by enlarged spleen and 
the spt mile-shaped lower 
limbs are noticeable only 
by their absence. Thc^ 
children’s bodies (with cer- ' 
tain very marked excep- 
tions, which will be men- 
tioned later,) have a 
Princess chance of healthy develop- 

ment from the start. Both 
girls and boys seem to be taller than 
children of their own age in India. 
Europeans notice how handsome the 
Indian children are. 

The Fiji climate appears to improve the 
health of the Tamils as much as that of 
the Hindustanis,— though here 1 have not 
the same opportunity of judging from my 
own experience ; for I have never lived in ‘ 
the Tamil villages of Southern India. But I 
feel certain that any one coming from the 
Madras Presidency to Buniasi, in Fiji, 
(where nearly a thousand •i\.'».mils have 
settled with Kutigawindan as tjieir lead- 
er) would be struck by the heltltt and 
prosperity on every side. 

Another important factor, due to" a'" ' 
peculiarly favourable climate, is the ease 
and security with which cows can be kept 
by Indians in Fiji. Grazing land is plenti- 
ful, and almost every Indian family has 
its own milk supply. The moisture of the 
island climate makes the grass plentiful 
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all the year round and the Indians in Fiji 
are already . famous for the cattle which 
There is room for almost 
indefinite extension of grazing land in the 
interior. 1 was surprised to find that a 
in good milking condition, could be 
bought for about twenty rupees. It was 
no uncommon thing to find even indentured 
Indians having cattle of their own. 
Among the 4.350 free Indians in the Ba 
Distncti on the north side of the main 
island, the cattle registered in 1915 were 
valued at £24,140. The cows appear 
everywhere to> be well fed and free ^om 
disease. It will be seen from such records 
s-s these, what a plentiful sjpply of fresh 
milk is available for the Indian children 
and for grown up people also. 

While the facts which 1 have mentioned 
should be given their full weight, it is 
necessary at the same time to refer to 
others which tell in the opposite direction. 
On the south side of the main island, where 
the rainfall is very heavy, the hookworm 
disease (ankylostomiasis) has found a fer- 
tile soil for incubation. The healthy look 
on the Indian children’s faces disappears 
yvhen they become infected. The mortality, 
especially among the children, reaches a 
proportion that is five times higher than 
that of the northern district where the 
climate is comparatively dry. The medical 
authorities are making strenuous efforts 
to combat the disease, and they have lately 
had the assistance of an international com- 
mission from the Kockcfeller Institute in 
America ; yet so long as the new inden- 
tured labourers continued to arrive year by 
year, there appeared to be little chance of 
permanent success ; because the newcom- 
ers in their turn became both infected and 
centres of infection. But now that all new 
labour from India has been stopped, there 
is a definite chance of improvement, rhe 
Indians, indeed, are taking matters into 
their own hat^ : as their indentures cx-nre 
they packyup their few belongings and 
make thej^ way overland to the northern 
parts island. 

>*f:£Il€jfely allied with the hookworm 
disease, in its effect upon the organs of 
digestion, is dysentery, which has been 
sometimes called by huropeans *the 
scourge of Fiji.’ This disease was already 
prevalent in the Islands when the Indians 
came ; and it has followed them into the 
coolie Mines’ wherever they have gone. In 
earlier years, the infant death-rate among 


indentured Indians owing to dysentery 
was very hi^h. But sanitary improvement, 
combined with medical skill, has appreci- 
ably reduced the mortality in recent years. 
The following table from the records of 
the Plantation Hospitals will make this 
fact clear : 

1911 Cases 1,019 Deaths 49 

1912 „ 686 46 

1913 „ 562 „ 30 

1914 „ 469 „ 22 

1915 .. 497 .. 20 



Aluhurram Festival by luJian Muhammadans 
in Fiji. 

Such figures as these are eueouragiug 
fur the future. They show clearly what 
may be accomplished, in a small group of 
islands like Fiji, where a disease, such as 
dysentery, is taken thoroughly in hand 
and scientific methods of prevention are 
employed. 

A disease, that has reached abnormal 
proportions among Indians, is leprosy. It 
is difficult to say whether this disease was 
imported along with the indentured immi- 
gration, or whether it was already indi- 
genous in iMji ; but it is an ominous fact 
today that in spite of the efforts of the 
Fiji Government to segregate all definite 
cases of leprosy on the Island of Mako- 
gai, leprosy show's no signs at all of dying 
out. The report of the Superintendent of 
the Leper Asylum begins as follows : 
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Indians in Fiji celebrating the Muharruni Festival. 


‘!*During the year there were 4^ admissions, 

12 deaths, ti persons discharged, and .'iO repatriated 
to India, leaving 241) lepers in the Asylum at the 
end of the year.” 

It is not possible to gather from the 
GovernmeDt Report how many of these 
remaining lepers arc Indians ; but, from 
the figure given of those repatriated to 
India during the year, it is dear that 
Indians must represent a considerable 
proportion of the total. My own experi- 
ence, limited as it is, has shown me that 
the disease is wide spread. I can remember 
three or four different hospitals which 
had a separate place for lepers,— sometimes 
there were two or three in the same 
hospital,— and their lot is most pitiable. 
In the Colonial Hospital, Suva, from 
whence they arc finally transported to the 
Leper Island, I have found the following 
entry, for the year 1915 : 

Lep- Fijian Poly- Indian Mis- Total 
rosy nesian cellancous 

2 3 9-1 15 

It must be remembered that the Indians 


who came out to Fiji, under indenture, 
were passed by the Indian Government 
Officer as physically sound and free from 
any contagious disease before embarka- 
tion. They then made a continuous and 
unbroken sea voyage, lasting 30 days, 
to Fiji, When they arrived there, they 
were placed in strict quarantine, on the 
Island qi Nuklao, before final disembarka- 
tion took place. They were examined in 
Nuklao, one by one, with great care and 
deliberation and pronounced in every way 
sound ; only after all these precautions 
had been taken were they alioyved to land 
in Fiji itself. Yet it is from atnong these 
Indians, who have been put t6v:(^eh pro- 
longed health tests, that new c'^^.ses of 
leprosy continually arise. 

The Islands of Fiji, therefore, must have 
something about them which favours the 
spread of this disease, if, after all these 
safeguards, leprosy has reached its present 
proportions. 

A more disconcerting fact than any of 
those which have been mentioned hitherto, 
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Hospital for indeatured Indians in Fiji. 


is the very gradual spread of tuberculosis 
among the Indian settlers. While the 
^origm of leprosy in the Islands is some- 
what doubtful, it is fairly generally agreed 
that the Indian immigrants brought the 
infeetion of tuberculosis with them, and 
that it has spread from them to the Fiji- 
ans. More than twenty years ago,— so I 
have often been told,— there were very few 
signs of tubercular disease: now it is not 
uncommon. 

"Just look at that verandah," said the 
Matron of the Sura Coloniiil Hospital to 
me. pointing to the Indian ward. "When 
I first came here,” she continued, "there 
were hardly any tubercle cases, but now, 
—just look at that verandah." 

1 looked where she pointed, and saw 
the whole length of neighbouring verandah 
filled with Indian patients. Not seldom 
they lie out, nigb.t and day, side by side, 
the Indian r.'fird almost overflowing 
into the Fii?an or vice versa. For now 
among F’J%ns and Indians alike the 
, ji^denp^r^f this disease is heavy. 

T^ave heard repeatedly from Kuropean 
missionaries whose work lies among the 
Fijians, that tuberculosis appears to be 
Retting a slow but certain hold of the 
Fijian race and threatening it with 
ultimate extinction. If through any 
culpable negligence of Governments, or 
large epiployers, introducing artifidal 


conditions of Indian labour, such a disaster 
should happen, it would mean a direct 
loss to humanity which could never be 
made good. For the Fijian has distinct 
racial characteristics of his own and 
powers of intelligence, combined with a 
deep love of music. He is not like the 
Australian aboriginal, but more akin to 
the Maori of New inland. He has his 
own gift to bring to the world’s life. Yet 
it is only too apparent that the Fyian race, 
owing to many causes, is engaged in a 
desperate struggle for existence. At one 
time, before the advent of the Indians, the 
Fijian numbers were as high as 150,000. 
An epidemic of measles, which swept over 
them like a plague, destroyed one quarter 
of the whole people in a single year. Sitiro 
then, their numbers have declined as 
low as 87,000. In recent years there has 
been a very slight tendency towards 
recovery. The increases and decreases 
may be seen as follows :— 

1908 1909 1910 1911 

+ 85 +276 +71 -221 

1912 1918 191+ 1915 

+ 604 +415 +791 +787 

This works out at a net increase of 
about 3000 in the last 8 years. Daring the 
same period the Indians have increased by 
nearly 20,000. The present population 
may he roughly given as follows 
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on the Fijians, and add 
still further to their de- 
cline in comparison with 
the rising Indian immigra- 
tion, the result might easi- 
ly follow, that the whole^ 
race would disappear al- 
together from the map of 
the world. Such large 
issues depend, in modern 
times, on the migrations of 
labour! 

with regard to the 
effects of tuberculosis up- 
on the Fijian population 
it is a relief to find that 
there is very little in the 
recent Hospital returns 
which points conclusively 
in the direction of a mark- 
ed decline of vitality, or 
a dangerous increase of 
infection. The whole nuin- 


Group oi Free Indiana in Sava, Fiji. 

Fijians 90,000 

Indians 60,000 

Other races 10,000 

Thus, while the Fijians have been slowly 
climbing from 87,000 to 90,000, the 
Indians have leapt upward with a bound 
from 40,000 to 60,000. They would pro- 
bably have reached 68,000 today, if the in- 
dentured immigration had continued. 

That the Indian rate of increase has not 
been wholly due to fresh immigration may 
be seen from the following figures 

Indian births for 1914 2104 

Indian deaths for 1914 714 

Net increase 1390 

The increase among the Fijians, as 
given above, amounts to little more than 
half this Indian number, though the Fijians 
are more numerous than the Indians. It 
also represents the gross increase rather 
than the net increase. 

It should be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the Indian population contains 
a greater proportion of young people than 
the Fijian because of the recent importa- 
tions from India, which contain no old 
people. But even including this factor, it 
would appear certain that the Indian stock 
is hardier than the Fijian, and therefore 
more likely to survive. If, then, any disease, 
such as tuberculosis, should get a firm hold 


ber of ‘hospital’ tuber- 
culosis cases and ‘hospital’ 
tuberculosis deaths for all races is as 
follows : — 

1912 cases treated 515 deaths 85 ' 

1913 „ 469 „ 94 

1914 „ 466 „ 93 

1915 „ 508 „ 108 

Among the Indians the proportion of 

deaths to cases treated is significantly 
large. It reads as follows 


1912 

cases treated 63 

-deaths 38 

1913 

„ 61 

„ 22 

1914 

„ 75 

„ 40 

1915 

.. 62 

.. 34 


To these figures must be added the 
Indian cases treated in the Suva Colonial 
Hospital which numbered 62 in the year 
1915 with about 15 deaths. 

This table bears out the presumption that 
a very large number of Indian sufferers are 
never treated in the Hos^t^l at all. The 
fact is that, in Fiji, the playtation hos- 
pitals are practically closed to*ktSS Indians 
who are obliged to pay two shillings a day, 
if they ever seek admission, --a prohibi tiv e^^* 
tariff. There is no Indian Medical Service 
and there are nd* village dispensaries for 
Indians. The consequence is that Indians 
who arc not living in the coolie ‘lines’, when 
attacked by tu&rculosis, linger on un- 
cared for and are apt to become a most 
dangerous source of infection. Herein lies 
perhaps the greatest immediate peril to^ 
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Kamlila Festival by the Hindus in Fiji. 


the Fijian race ; for the children of the two 
races plaj about continually together and 
there is constant social intercourse. 

During the past year 1 have been 
intimately in touch with those Indians 
who are living away from the Europeans, 
out on the free settlements. Nearly every- 
where 1 have come across clear indications 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, which even an 
amateur could detect,— sometimes at an 
acute stage. I have also had many conver- 
sations with those whose daily round of 
work has been cither among the Fijians or 
the Indians, and they have given me their 
own experience. One medical officer, for 
instance, told me that the disease had 
certainly spread ^niong the Indians on the 
north of the ^ island (the healthy side) 
during, his gwiU period of service. Another, 
a missionasy, described to me how it was 
progressive and intellectual Fijian 
that seemed most liable to^ attack. It 
appears to be the general opinion of those 
who know the country districts best,^ that 
the danger of an increase of the disease 
among both races is not to be put out 
of court or treated lightly on account of 
somewhat encouraging statistics. 


But by far the most disconcerting fact 
of all, with regard to the condition of 
Indians in Fiji, is the almost universal pre- 
valence of venereal disease contracted in 
the coolie *lines.’ Syphilis and gonorrhoea 
are rife among the Indian indentured 
labourers to an extent that is out of all 
proportion to what is common among the 
same class of people in the villages of India 
itself. In this matter, as is well known, it 
is the hardest possible thing to get at the 
true state of ailairs ; for there are no dis- 
eases that are more often concealed and 
kept away from medical examination. But 
the babies born of syphilitic parents carry, 
alas ! the marks of the disease upon their 
faces, and the death rates tell their own 
tale. Among adults, also, a correct impres- 
sion may be obtained, after a time, by con- 
stant residence among the people at close 
quarters ; and I can now make some claim 
to have gained that knowledge. The 
longer I have stayed in Fiji the more de- 
pressing my own findings in this direction 
have been,— whether derived from personal 
enquiiy, or by conversations with those 
who would be likely to know the facts, or 
from a close study of reliable records. In 
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67617 part of th6 Islands that I hare Tisit-> 
ed, these diseases are apparent. Where the 
prevalence of venereal infection seems 
most in evidence is in those coolie ‘lines* 
which are near the larger Mills. 

The causes, which have produced this 
state of things, are not far to seek. They 
will come under examination, when the 
question of rebuilding the social and mar- 
nage structure of Indian life in Fiji is dis- 
cussed,. Here it will suffice to point <Mit, 
that tte 'lines' (as they are called) are 
long wooden sheds with very thin parti- 
tions and no privacy at all, and that each 
partition is occupied by three unmarried 
men; or else by a family. The crux of the 
problem lies in the excessively low propor- 
tion of the women to the men within these 
crowded coolie lines. This low proportion 
may be seen at a glance from the following 
table,, which gives the percentage of adult 
indentured women to adult indentured 
men in the coolie ‘lines’ during the last five 
years; . 


Year 

Males 

Females 

1911 

73-43 

26-57 

1912 

74-10 

25-90 

1913 

73-88 

26-12 

1914 

73-29 

26-71 

1915 

73-55 

26-42 


It will be seen from these departmental 
statistics that the proportion of men to 
women in the coolie ‘lines’ under indenture 
is roughly three to one. But this docs not 
give the actual ratio of a// the men to a// 
the women in the ‘lines,’ because there ate 
usually hanging about the ‘lines,’ or living 
in them, a certain number of free Indians, 
•who are for the most part single men. In 
the busy season of the year these free 
Indians may represent a fairly high per- 
centage of the whole number of labourers, 
especially at the Mill centres. The Report 
for 1915 mentions that the free Indians, 
living in the lines on December 31, were 
in the proportion of eight male adults for 
every one female adult. I should judge, 
from my own observation, that this was a 
normal ratio. It will be easily seen how 
this still further increases the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes in the ‘lines.’ 

It will be gathered from these statistics 
that the original proportion of the sexes, for 
which the Government of India regulated, 
(viz. that 40 w'omen should accompany 
evi^ry 100 men) is considerably redneed, 
in'actaal practice, in the Fiji coolie ‘lines.’ 


On two estates, which came under my 
own notice, the proportion of adult in- 
dentured men to adult indentured women 
worked out, in one case to 3‘2 men, and 
in the other case exactly to 4 men for 
every one woman. It must be remembered 
that these men and women, when under^ 
indenture, have been obliged to remain on 
the same estate, whether they like it or 
not, for an unbroken period of five years. 

A significant incident (into which I made 
careful enquiries oc the spot) will explain 
in v^at light the coolie ‘lines’ are looked 
upon by the free Indians and for what 
purposes they are used. Just before my 
second visit to Fiji, the free Indians, who 
had been in the habit of coming year by 
year to the Lautoka Mill for the six 
months’ crushing seagpn, had asked for a 
risedn wages on account of the high 'pnees 
of food in the third year of the war. They 
had been so determined about the matter, 
that the Muhammadans and Hindus alike 
had met together and taken a solemn 
oath not to go back at the old rate. 
The Musalmans had sworn that if they 
went back it would be equivalent to 
eating pork, and the Hindus had sworn 
that for them, if they went back, it wohld 
be equivalent to eating beef. For three or 
four days all without exception remained 
firm, and stuck to their oaths, and even 
renewed them, refusing to go back to the 
Mill on the old terms. But later on, the 
younger men began, one by one, to steal 
away to the overseer and ask to be taken 
on ; and so the united front was broken. 
Many of the older Musalmans and Hindus 
remained true to their oaths, but the greater 
number of Indians gave way. I was, for 
some time, at a loss to know the meaning 
of this weakness ; for the oath had been a 
public one of a very sacred kind. Then, 
one of the most experienced European 
overseers, who had watched the whole 
afiair from first to las$. told me that the 
real reason was, that Hhe free Indians 
were wont to come back rathe Mill each 
year (for the six months’ crus^ng season) 
with the special object of using as nros^ 
titutes the indentured women of the ‘Bifts*, 
many of whom might have recently come 
out from India. He pointed out to me 
that it was the younger unmarried men 
who broke their oath first, while many of 
the older married men held out. 1 men- 
tioned this explanation to other 
Europeans who would be able to judge, 
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A group of Fijians, Indians and European Colonists, taken in Suva, in Fiji. 

Mr. Maiiilal is sitting just behind the driver with spectacles on. 

from their Fiji experience, if this was likely physical strength, or holds some privileg- 
to be the case, and it appeared to them cd position, A word which I have often 
probable though one doubted the expla- heard Indians using to describe the coolie 
nation. I was told that the sexual ‘lines^ is ‘Kashi ghar’, literally, ‘prostitu- 
factor was the great attraction of the tion house’. There can be little question 
coolie ‘lines* to the free unmarried Indians, that Indians usually regard them as such 
They would come in for a short spell and act accordingly, 
and work and would then go away again. It will be well now to go directly to the 
I have often myself enquired about what hospital statistics and find out how far 
happened to the free Indians who w’erc they bear out the general impression I 
living in the plantation ‘lines’ and I was have given. I must point out that Indian 
told the same ^o'ry, viz., that they cohabit- women in Fiji shrink back from corn- 
ed with th^ women under indenture. The ing forward into hospital for treat- 
educated Indians who have come out from nicnt of these venereal disease^ There 
^ India to Fiji in Government service and are no women doctors, or zenana hospitals, 
-ha/e been able to study this question with or even trained Indian nurses in Fiji. The 
something of first hand knowledge of their examination, therefore, would usually be 
own people, have repeatedly informed me, undertaken by unqualified medical men, 
that it simply is not possible for an Indian called hospital assistants. It is necessary 
woman to keep her chastity in the coolie to take this fact into consideration when 
‘lines,’ or even to live with a single man estimating the number of actual hospit^ 
M her husband, except under specially cases ; because the number of diseased 
favouring circumstances, e.g., wnere he women who would come in for treatment 
is a man of errant dpfprmiTiation and would be very few in comparison with 
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those who concealed their disease. I have 
placed, for convenience, the District Medical 
Officer's returns for dysentery and tuber- 
culosis side by side with those for syphilis 
and gonorrhoea. In the case of Navua, 
1 have added some interesting details with 
regard to ankjrlostomiasis. Wherever I 
have marked inverted commas I have 
quoted the doctor’s own words. The re- 
turns deal with plantation hospitals 
only, and they are the figures for 1915. 
The number of adult indentured Indians 
in the coolie lines in 1915, was 14,362. I 
have quoted figures for the larger hospitals 
only : 

LABASA 

Oyscstcry— 17 cases, no deaths. 

Tubercahsis-^3 cases, no deaths, 

Sypfii/is— “21 cases,— one in the primary, l-l in the 
secondary, 0 inherited, 2 deaths of children with 
inherited syphilis.” 

Goaorrhcca—lOi cases, no deaths. 

NADI 

(This medical report Is very incomplete.) 

Gonorrboca^G2 hospital cases are nientioiied. 

BA 

^seatery^l57 cases with no deaths. 

Afherca/osis— **Pulmonary tuberculosis is very 
prevalent among Indiana and Fijians. It is especially 
common, as far as my experience goes, among time- 
expired Indians. A large number of uncertified 

deaths is due to this disease Of the few time- 

expired Indians admitted to this hospital, eight 
died, chiefly from pulmonary tuberculosis.” 

(Syphi7/s— “The number of cases treated, viss., 45, 
is rather less than last year and does not compare 
unfavourably with other plantation hospitals. The 
Salvarsan remedies are used in some cases.” 

GouorrAcea— 214 cases, no deaths. 

“This is very prevalent among the Indian popula- 
tion and accounts for much loss of time among the 
indentured Indians.” 

REWA 

DyscJJfery— 93 cases with 6 deaths. 

“An epidemic started towards the end of January 
which reached its maximum during February and 
March. With the Indian population the disease 
is more endemic.” 

Tuberculosis-^IS cases with 6 deaths. 

SyphiUs^2^d cases of secondary and 4 cases of 
inherited : 3 deaths occurred among the latter. 

Gonorrhoca--*'5H cases have been treated,— 57 at 
the plantation hospital among the indentured 
Indians. One was a case in a Fijian hospital, 
which is very unusual, especially in country 
districts.” 

NAVUA 

Dysentery— 117 cases with 14 deaths. 

Epidemic Diarrboea-~2G3 cases with 1 death. 

Tuberculosis — “Seven patients were seen in the 
hospital and twenty-five outside, all pulmonary. 
I share in the general impression that tuberculosis is 
certainly spreading, to a considerable extent, among 
Fijians and Indians alike.” 

^phi/is— “30 cases, -two deaths from inherited 
syphilis, both being young infants. The following 
table shows the improvement effected in the condition 
of indentured Indians 


Syphilis^ all stages : 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

47 46 34 24 20 

“There ean be little doubt that the steady fall has 
been due to the wonderful efiect of Salvarsan... In my 
opinion the disease only plays a minor part in the 
question of infant mortality in the Navua District at 
the present time, whatever may have been the case in 
the past.” 

DonorrAcea— 22 patients were treated, 17 at the 
hospital. The following table shows the comparison 
with the five previous years 

1911 1012 1913 1914 1915 

55 20 4(5 39 17 

1 think the decrease is due to the careful search 
made on the plantation for the cause (as soon as 
any male or female is admitted to hospital) and the 
patient is at once treated with the stock vaccines and 
antiseptic injections. 

Ankylostomiasis (hookworm).— “This continues to 
be the' chief disease of the district and is still very 
prevalent despite of all eflurts made to treat it and 
prevent reinfection among the Indian immigrants 
under indenture. Though severe infections may be 
recovered from, yet the disease is sometimes so late 
in coming under treatment that, though all the 
hookworms have been destroyed, such degeneration 
of vital tissue has taken place, that the patient dies, 
in spite of every care and attention, from heart failure 
with general dropsy. 

During the year a total of 3,100 cases of ankylos- 
tomiasis was treated at Tamauua hospital including 
not only the severe cases detained there, but also those 
who went to the hospital on Saturday and Sunday 
for the “week end” treatment. H " 

RA 

Dysentery— 54 cases, no deaths. 

Tuberculosis— >'*^3 cases at the Fijian hospital 
with 7 deaths. For some months we have had over 
a dozen patients undergoing open air treatment on 
the verandah with encouraging results. Two 
Indian cases were treated with one death.” 

Venereal disenses— “When one indentured Indian 
woman has to *serve’ three indentured men, as well 
as various outsiders, the result as regards syphilis and 
gonorrhoea cannot be in doubt. 35 indentured 
Indians have been treated for acquired syphilis, 31 for 
gonorrhoea and 2 for gonorrhoea with gonorrheeal 
rheumatism. That is to say 73 indentured Indians, 
or their children, were treated for venereal diseases 
during the year.” 

LMJTOKA 

DyscntcrY—23 cases, no deaths. 

Tuberculosis— 7 cases, no deaths. 

vSypAiVis— “This malady was frequently noted 
among the Indian population. ^40 cases were admit 
ted to the hospital. Two deaths Mgreurred from in- 
herited syphilis.” , 

(ronorrAcca— “Some 37 cases were treated in the 
plantation hospital. The disease is common among 
the Indians, and many cases, especially amongr^he 
women, arc never recorded.” 

SUVA 

[The Colonial Hospital, Suva, is a Government 
Hospital, but Indians irom neigbbonring estates are 
sent to it for treatment]. 

Dysentery— 67 Indians were admitted for treat- 
ment. 

Tuberculosis— 62 Indian admissions. 

SyghlU»-66 Indians were admitted. There were 
no Fijian cases. 
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(iroiioirtos— 24 Indian caces and 1 Fijian. 

In addition to these returns the follow- 
ing statistics are given for infant mortal- 
ity among indentured Indians owing to 
conKnitaf syphilis, debility and premature 
birth. 


Year Total in- Congen- Debi* Prema- 
fant deaths ital syphilis lity ture birth 
1914 194 20 15 17 

1916 140 11 0 13 


The total admissions of Indians suffer- 
ing from venereal disease during the year 
1915 amounted to 939. It has already 
been stated that the number of adult 
indentured Indians on the plantations 
during that year was 14,362. Even 
allowing for the fact that a very few 
admissions to the plantation hospitals 
were those of free Indians, the proportion 
to the actual number of adult Indians in 
the coolie ‘lines’ is significantly high. It 
needs to be added, that a considerable 
reduction in the actual number of cases 
has l^n effected in recent years owing to 
drastic medical treatment. 

Further statistics show that the Indian 
birth rate is being adversely aftected. It 
- (izads as follows 


Year 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Birth rate 

38- 25 

39- 52 

35- 72 

36- 01 


If it be argued that this rale, as it 
stands, is by no means a low one, it must 
be remembered that the Indian immi- 
grants are still largely in the prime of 
youth or early middle age. The Indian 
population has not been long enough in the 
country to contain its full quota of aged 
and infirm people beyond child-bearing 
age. This point came before, under notice, 
when comparing Fijian with Indian births 
and deaths. 


“When one indentured Indian woman 
has to serve three indentured men, us well 
as various outsiders, the results, as 
regards syphilis and gonorrhuea, cannot 
• be in doubt.’’ 

I have quoted these words over again 
in order to point out that they are not a 
mere casual statement, but actually taken 
from_ the Fiji Government Medi(|al Report 
published in 1916. They were openly and 
publicly printed in ‘Council Paper No. 64’ 
and were laid on the table of the Fiji 



Rev. J. F, Burtuu, author of a book "Fiji of Today" 
iu which he has exposed the evils of the 
Iiideiilure System. 

Legislative Chamber and accepted with- 
out comment by the whole Fiji Legislative 
Assembly. 

1 was told oi a certain Lieutenant 
Governor in the West Pacific who was 
asked by the managers of difierent com- 
mercial companies if they could be allowed 
to indenture for their estates 30 or 40 
Polynesian women with every 100 men. 

“Gentlemen,’’ the Lieutenant Governor 
replied, “I am now 59 years old and I 
have never kept brothels yet, and 1 
certainly don’t mean to begin keeping 
them at my time of life.’’ 

It has been stated by many Europeans 
that, just as in the case of tuberculosis, so 
iu the case of syphilis and gonorrhoea, the 
l-'ijiau population is already being adverse- 
ly affected by the Indian immigration. It 
is of great importance here to find out as 
accurately as possible what arc the facts of 
the case, because, if the increase of tuber- 
culosis among the Fijians is highly danger- 
ous, the spread of venereal disease would 
be even more dangerous still. For it would 
inevitablv afiect the birth rate and bring 
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about that rapid decline in population 
which is in evidence elsewhere throughout 
the West and South Pacific. One of the 
highest authorities with whom I discussed 
the question, laid far more stress on the 
danger from the spread of venereal dis- 
ease among the Polynesian races than on 
anything else. 

In Fiji, the statistics up to the present 
are encouraging. In the whole population 
of 90,000 Fijians there were only 32 
certified cases of syphilis and 25 cases 
of gonorrhoea. Furthermore it cannot 
be said with regard to the Fijians 
with such force as the Indians, that 
the majority of those contaminated 
probably escape detection. For the Fijians 
have their own medical practitioners and 
their own trained nurses, and great care 
is taken of them in their own pro- 
vincial hospitals. There arc missionaries 
everywhere who act as superintendents of 
the Christian congregations and they 
are in other ways well looked after. If 
there were any very clear cases of vene- 
real disease they would certainly be 
brought to the hospital. It is a remark* 
able fact, therefore, that in spite of the 
contact both with Europeans and with 
Indians which has now taken place for 
many years, the resulting infection has 
been so small. Indeed, on the main island, 
where by. far the greater number of In- 
dians reside, the Fijian cases are insigni- 
ficant.^ In the whole of the main island 
of Viti Levu, ^ there were only 3 Fijian 
cases of syphilis and 5 of gonorrhoea. In 
the Suva Colonial Hospital, during the 
year 1915,'* while there were 36 Indians 
admitted for syphilis, there was not a 
single Fijian. 

The fact is that, up to the present, the 
two races have kept singularly aloof in 
their marriage relations. The Fijian 
woman seems to have no attraction for 
the Indian man, and vice versa. The test 


has been a very sev^ere one, because of tte 
paucity of Indian women ; but the Indian 
has stood the test. There has been no 
race mixture, Mr. W. W. Pearson came 
across one family of Fiji Indian jptalf castes 
in the course of a walk across the main 
Island. This family was living in isolation 
far in the interior. But I have not heard ' 
of any other case, though doubtless some 
few may exist. 

Yet in spite of this encouraging side, the 
future for the Fijian race with respect to 
venereal disease is by no means free from 
danger. More and more the children of 
the two races play together ; and the 
morals of the Indian children, picked up in 
the coolie ‘lines’, are vitiated at the outset 
of life. The sex repulsion which now exists 
may at any time break down. The Indian 
woman, who has become utterly depraved 
and taken to a life of prostitution, is a 
dangerous source of future infection for 
the Fijian, whom she seeks for gain of 
money. The second generation of Indians 
in Fiji have much closer contact and social 
intercourse with the Fijians than those In- 
dian emigrants who had just come out from 
home. Thus, though the natural barrier 
between the races has been very strong iS^’ 
the past, it ma 3 r at any time be broken down 
through social intercourse ; and further, if 
the depravity which has been inseparable 
from the conditions of the plantation 
coolie ‘lines’, finds its way still more 
deeply into the very heart of the Indian 
population, there is no telling to what 
lengths it may go. The only real path of 
safety lies in employing every possible 
efifort without delay to make feasible a 
truly normal Indian married life. Then, it 
may be hoped, venereal disease itself 
among Indians will grow less and the 
depravity of the sexual instinct will uo 
longer be a pressing danger both to In- 
dians themselves and to others. 

C. F, Andrews. 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 

Food Conservation. 

.H. to conserve food-supplies. From the 

QI^IDE by side with the uttermost effort accounts iwe read in the papers about the 
A. 1 . tp increase food-production by inten- meatless aays, potatoless days, communal 
^ sive agriculture, the belligerent coun- kitchens, the utilisation of kitchen refute, 
tries have had to adopt rigorous measures the control of exports and imports, we 



BOMB A^RlCtiLtURAt tEBSONS OP THE WAR 

get an ideA bf the grave situation in the It is now being preached all over 
countries at war. In England the fact England that people could eat less food 
tbat|^ere is not enough food to go round than they do and get along just as well, 
accoraingto tfaecustomaryconsumption of Human physiologists arc at wotk to 
the people is clear, and the Government have “educate the public” in this direction, but 
now taken the responsibility of rationing the forces of circumstances compel them to 
'"the entire population. Lord Rhondda, satisfy themselves with much restricted 
the Pood-Controller, prescribes “four diet. This may prove to be a blessing in 
ounces of margarine per head weekly, and disguise, for **stomach-excess” has been 
one and one-half ounces of tea and one- one of the curses of the European standard 
half pound of sugar. Potatoes arc to be of living. 

used in the manufacture of bread to econo- Since the outbreak of the war, attention 
mize in the consumption of cereals.” Yet has been devoted to restricting waste as 
the task is a difficult one. Even rigorous much as possible and to find various ways 
rationing cannot solve the problem and of utilizing it. It has been estimated that 
the Government in spite of various schemes the kitchen waste of the United States 
of food control is unable to satisfy the “totaled $700,000,000 a year,”* that is, 
popular demand for a sufficient and a fair more than two hundred and ten crores 
distribution of 
necessary foods. 

Instead of 
res t ricting 
the supplies 
of tea, butter, 
sugar, bread, a 
comprehensi v e 
rationing sys- 
, t^m has been 
'^titroduced i n 
England. 

We may have 
some idea of the 
enormous quan- 
tity of food 
necessary for 
the entire popu- 
lation of Eng- 
land if we carc- 
fully examine 
the following 
chart which il- 
lustrates g r a- 
phically the 
average daily 
food-supply of 
London only. 

This chart is 
taken from the 
Review of Re* 

^ yiews (1911). 

Now, if this 
is just what is 
necessary for a 
single city, the 
problem of fei^- 

ing the people The Food Supply of London— Us Dally and Vearly Value, 

or England at this crisis is indeed a 

grave one. • The American Review of Reviews, Nov. 1917. 
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of Rupees. The Djpartmenit of Agriculture 
in cooperation with the innumerable 
organisations has undertaken to reduce 
this waste as much as possible. Informa- 
tion as to the use of wasted materials and 
facilities for carrying out in actual practice 
the suggestions of the federal food admi- 
nistration are freely given. Thus, the 
policy of restricting and utilizing waste 
will train the people to economize food— 
a lesson no less important than the need 
of supporting national agriculture to in- 
crease the productivity of soils. 

The food crisis has been much more 
acute in Central Europe than anywhere 
else, but the German Government strained 
everynerve to solve the problem of food 
economy through the cooperation of an 
army of chemists, physiologists and 
eminent physicians mobilized to “discover” 
means of feeding the population satis- 
factorily. When fodder for live-stock 
became scarce, nine million pigs (35 per 
cent of the total number) and three million 
cows (27 per cent of the total number) 
were slaughtered during the first year of 
the war.* 

German Chemists carried on several 
experiments to manufacture suitable “war- 
bread.” Rye is the grain commonly grown 
in Germany. The first effort was to bake 
bread with a mixed flour 70 per cent of 
the starch of which was from wheat and 
30 per cent from rye ; later, 5 to 15 
per cent of potato flour was added to it 
in order to economize the quantity of 
wheat used. Gradually, the quantity of 
potato flour was raised to 20 to 35 per 
cent of the whole. 

But this kind of bread became very 
unpopular ; and the people complained of 
its coarseness and the difficulty in digest- 
ing it. ^ So the German Scientists continued 
in their search for proper human food 
substitutes, and early in 1915 it was 
reported that they had evolved a process 
by which bran is chemically (by hydro- 
lysis) transformed into substances quite 
suitable for human food. 

Then, as the use of bran became so 
universal, the problem was to find some- 
thing for live-stock in its place. Prof. 
Combe says, the German chemists got 

• Many of the facts presented here with regard 
to the solution of German food problems are taken 
from an English review of the book— Comment se 
nourrir en temps de guerre— lately published by Dr. 

Combe of the University of Lausanne. 


“artificial bran” for cows. I quote from 
the review of his book 

The manufacture of **war bread" left no residue of 
bran for the cattle to eat, and without thV bran 
milch cows could not maintain the milk supply. An 
"artificial bran" for t he feeding of cattle was develop- 
ed so that milch cows could be nourished, though not 
in their former numbers. The material for this was 
collected by carts every two days in the cities and 
was made np of scraps of meat, grease, tendons, 
bones, cartilages, blood-vessels, fish-bones, viscera of 
fish and birds, waste from ifruits and vegetables, 
salads, peelings of fruits and potatoes, bread particles, 
and decayed fruits and preserves. All these were 
collected, dessicated, sterilized to destroy all gertns, 
and then pulverized. The gray powder so obtained 
was easily transported and kept excellently. As 
much as 2,500.000 tons of this material were made 
annually. The milk obtained from feeding it was 
used exclusively as human food. 

With regard to vegetables, various 
means have been adopted to preserve large 
quantities for emergency. Potato is the 
most important of the vegetables and it is 
usually a cheap starch-containing food. 
‘The loss in peeling (estimated to be 1.5 
per cent) was carefully avoided and to pre- 
serve potatoes for future consumption 
three and a bait million tons have been 
dried in Government dessicators in Ger- 
many in a year. All these instances clearly 
indicate the nature of Industrial ente(-- 
prises in Germany. Her Industrial organi- 
sations supported by au army of chemists 
and physicists are prompt in solving the 
present food problem of the country. As 
the supply of meat was greatly reduced, 
their attention was directed to the pro- 
duction of a “meat substitute” and after 
scries of experiments they succeeded in 
obtaining what is known as “edible pro- 
tein.” Here is the account given by Dr, 
Combe 

Another device used to produce edible protein as 
a substitute for meat was the cultivation of yeast in 
a molasses solution to which ammonium sulphate 
was added and through which fine air bubbles were 
blown. Unlimited quantities of yeast could be ob- 
tained in this way at slight cost, and a third of an 
ounce of the dry yeast could be added to soups daily 
without ill effects. It was weli absorbed and was 
taken on meatless days by all Classes of society. 
Ordinary beer yeast cannot be used for human beings 
since it gives a bad taste to food and retains ah odor 
of bad beer. The yeast prepared as described above, 
when mixed with ground straw, was largely used ag 
fodder for cattle. 

The present war gives us lessons in 
many things, but the most significant and 
useful lesson is that of the importance of 
the economic strength gained by utiliza- 
tion of the resources of one’s own cotintfy. 
The application of chemical knowledge, 
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chemical principles and chemical experience 
by German Scientists has contributed 
largely to the tiding over of the grave 
war-crisis in Germany. She realises that 
strength of a nation lies not only in 
Military Organisations, in battlc-s^s or 
' in a large standing army, bat in efficient 
Industrial Organisations and enterprises. 
With this object In view she built her 
economic structure ,* she now occupies the 
foremost place in most of the branches of 
Chemical industries ; in the matter of 
Industrial Chemistry the world looks to 
her for instruction and guidance. 

Our hope is that both the public and the 
Government of India will learn this very 
important lesson from Germany and direct 
their efforts to the proper utilization of 
India’s vast resources. 

During the present war as the food crisis 
breame rather acute, the question of res- 
tricting the use of cereals in the manufac- 
ture of spirituous liquors engaged the 
attention of the belligerent nations. It is 
now a war-necessity. Long before the 
war began, the Kaiser is said to have 
declared that, in the next great war, that 
nation would win which used the least 
iflcohol. This is indeed the motive that 
led Russia to abolish Vodka and France 
absinthe. In England Mr. Lloyd George 
heralded a compaign against alcohol, but 
the Government did hot give the support 
ttet was necessary to ensure a complete 
victory. Before the war, she consumed 
36,000,000 barrels of beer, ale and stout ; 
and the Government has reduced the quan- 
tity down to 10,000,000. As soon as 
America entered into the war, the question 
of prohibiting the brewing of grains was 
placed^ before the Federal Congress. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
grain consumed annually in the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages by the diflerent 
countries of the world, in England and 
the United States of America the bulk of 
the spirit produced is manufactured from 
grain. Out of 17,000,000 tons of cereals 
annhally consumed there, a little less than 
milUon tons are used for brewing. 
The figures from the United States of 
America are as follows 

Barley 102,861,528 bushels 

Corn 44,743,016 „ 

Rye 7,262,680 

Wheat 1 nao qqa 

That is, nearly 156,000,000 bushels of 
grain are thus removed irom the food 


supply in the production of a dangerous 
article for human consumption in the 
U. S. A. 

' It may be interesting to treat this fact 
graphically to draw popular attention. I 
quote from an article in the ‘World’s 
Work,’ July 1907. 

4,000,000 people could live for 100 days on the 
rye now used for drinkables. 56,000,000 people 
could live for 100 days on the com meal so used. 
16,000,000 people could live for 100 days on the 
rice so used. 76,000,000 people could thus be kept 
from starvation for 100 days on these three cereals 
alone. That is, the population of England could 
subsist on these food supplies for nearly six months, 
and the population of France for nearly seven 
months. 

Dr. A. E. Taylor, an American professor 
of Economics, estimates ; 

*‘Tiiat after making allowance for all recovered 
food substances, such as swill for animals, we use 
grain enough in the production of alcoholic bever- 
ages to give an army of 11,000,000 men a one-pound 
loaf of bread every day in the year. That is, our 
drinking habit consume, evey twelve month, the 
equivalent of more than 4,000,000,000 loaves of 
bread. As half a loaf per person is the usual daily 
allowance, this means that we waste In this fashion 
the yearly bread supply of 22,000,000 people.** 

The above figures need no comments 
and readers will at once realise the enor- 
mous quantity of grain thus wasted from 
the standpoint of food either for man or 
animal. 

Let us treat these facts independently 
of moral considerations. The food-statis- 
ticians tell ns that in ordinary times the 
world does not produce more food-staffs 
than it consumes. In the face of this fact, 
war-conditions have made the situation 
critical. The International Institute of 
Agriculture estimates that the world’s food- 
supply will be short by about 130,000,000 
bushels of grain. This shortage may 
continue for a considerable period after 
the war until normal cultivation is 
resumed. The effort to increase food- 
production by intensive methods of agri- 
culture will certainly improve the situa- 
tion, but a large increase in the crop-yield 
cannot be suddenly brought about. 
Therefore, in the countries where the 
bulk of the spirits is now manufactured 
from grain, the need of prohibiting the 
brewing of grain is argent. Referring to 
this question Dean Davenport of the 
University of Illinois writes : 

"More than four-fifths of the consumption (of 
alcohol) serves no nsefnl purpose in the arts or 
sciences, and at the best caters to an appetite that 
takes bread from children and support from wives 
and mothers by the thoosands. 
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Wholly aside from all considerations of morals, 
the weakening effect of liquor upon thousands of 
its users, or the economic wreckage resulting from 
its use, the fact is that there is a world-shortage 
In grain approximately equal to the amount used 
for brewing.* * Their use tor fermented liquors is the 
one great waste that can be preveated without the 
diSturbanee of any essential public interest Not to 
prevent it is to pursue a course little short of criminal 
BegUgeace.” (Atlantic Monthly, Jnly 1917). 


The ntilization of grain in the mann- 
Bufture of alcoholic beverages means a 
serions draft on the necessary food for 
human consumption. About 100 years 
ago Germany used grain for the manu- 
facture of alcohol, but now she depends 
largely on potatoes. In 1908-09 out of 
the total output of 93,612,200 gallons 
of alcohol, 75,222,400 gallons were 
manufactured from potatoes, the amount 
of the latter thus consumed being 
nearly 3,000,000 tons. Every year the 
proportion of potatoes to grain is 
increasing. 

If the countries of progressive agricul- 
ture take care of their grain and other 
food-crops and restrict their use in the 
manufacture of spirits, how much precau- 
tion India should take, I leave my readers 
to imagine. Here our crop-yields are far 
below the average, agriculture unprogres- 
sive, a large percentage of our population 
does not know what it is to have a full 
meal every day ; and yet we are allowed 
to distil and consume 9,197,183 imperial 
gallons* of country-spirit ! 

Country spirit is usually prepared by 
distillation from tht mahua flower, 
molasses, fermented palm-juice and rice. 
How much grain is being utilized in India 
in brewing no one seems to know. The 
j^partment of Statistics writes to me that 
“no information is^ available in this 
Department on those items of your letters 
regarding the grain used for the prepara- 
tion of liquors.” But the task of recording 
the fact is not a difficult one. In any 
civilized country, its Government could 
place such information before the public if 
wanted. 

Let us suppose that one-third of the 
total country spirit is manufactured from 
grain. In that case 766,432 maunds of 
grain would be necessary on the basis of 
ten seers of grain for each gallon of coun- 
try spirit. That is, even at the rate of half 
a seer of grain per head per diem, more 
than seven and a half lakhs of people could 

• The ^gnree for 1916-1917. 


live for three months on the cereals thus 
used. 

Country spirit is the main source of 
excise revenue, about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors being derived 
from it. Therefore it is the interest of the 
Government to extend its manufacture. ' 
The Mahua flowers and molasses from 
vrhicb a considerable quantity of country 
spirit is now obtained, may have to be 
utilized in the manufacture of Industrial 
alcohol, and in that case the brewing of 
grata must necessarily be increased; But 
at the present stage of her economic life if 
India allows her grain to be brewed, I say, 
she is gambling with Death. 

As 1 write, the report of the iiieeting of 
the Imperial Legislative Council held on 
the 20th February, 1918, is published in 
the newspapers ; and we find that a reso- 
lution recommending prohibition of the 
use of all alcoholic beverages is opposed 
by Government and is defeated by votes. 
While the Civilized Governments of 
the West are adopting the policy of 
prohibition, the Government of India con- 
gratulate themselves on the increased 
revenue from excise, and in a country . 
where very large portions of the popula- 
tion are total abstainers, consumption of 
alcoholic and intoxicating beverages is 
increasing fast. The increase of the popu- 
lation of British India during the ten years 
preceding the census of 1911 was only 5.5 
per cent, and in a period of seven years 
(1905-1912) the consumption of country 
spirit had increased by 5 per cent. The 
following statements showing the quan- 
tity of imported liquors would be interest- 
ing to the readers. 


Year 


Gallons 

imported 


1912- 13 6,722,296 

1913- 14. 6,785,971 

1914.-16 5,516,419 

1915- 16 :4,826.824 

1916- 17 4,457,780* 


Net gallons 
consumed in 
the country. 

6,712,992 

6,777.382 

5,499,292 

4,785,948 

4,286,451 


Of course a certain quantity of spirits is 
used as medicines, drugs, and chemicals. 
For instance, in the year 1916-17 neWly 
388,806 gallons of spirits were consumed 
for purposes other than beverages. Deduct 
this ^ amount from the total ; and you 
obtain the^ net quantity of foreign liquor 
consumed in drinks and add to uis total 
gallons of country spirits produced, you 


* Oecreass is due to war. 
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get the enormous quantity of 13,094,828 
gallons of alcoholic beverages consumed 
in India during the year 1916-17. 

It is true that we must hnve alcohol 
for industrial purposes, and as it furnishes 
a cheap and excellent motive power of 
engines, its place in Industry is an 
important one. Every sane man would 
realise this, but at the same time the 
brewing of grain must be prohibited and 
less important materials should be used in 
its place. 

Alcohol can be produced from a great 
variety of farm produce. It can even be 
made from spoiled crops and farm refuse, 
etc. If the manufacture of spirits required 
for industrial purposes can be carried on 
by the mutual co-operation of farmers 


and Governmeut, it would certainly 
benefit agriculture. In Germany farmers 
sow their own potatoes and then cart 
them to a joint-owned distillery where 
they arc converted into alcohol in the 
winter months, while ‘‘the spent wash 
and residues, rich in nitrogenous matters, 
is utilized as a cattle-food on the farms.*’ 
So, hand in hand with the production of 
alcohol there goes on intensive methods 
of potato-cultivation and extensive breed- 
ing of farm animals. And then, with the 
increase in Animal Husbandry, a large 
quantity of manure becomes available for 
the continuoufi cultivation of crops. 

N AOK n’dr a x at tt O a xgt • I- . 

Bicliitni Uhrniy. 
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Nikhil’s Story. 

( 1 ) 

A few days later, Tuy master brought 
Panchu round to me. His zamindar, 
it appeared, had fined him a hundred 
rupees, and was threatening him with 
ejectment. 

“For what fault ?“ 1 inquired. 
“Because,” I was told, “he has been 
found selling foreign cloths. He begged 
and prayed his zamindar to let him sell 
off his stock, bought with borrowed 
money, promising faithfully never to do 
it again ; but the zamindar would not 
hear of it, and insisted on his burning the 
foreign stuff there and then, if he wanted 
to be let off. Panchu in his desperation 
blurted out defiantly : ‘I can’t afford it ! 
You are rich ; why not buy it up and 
burn it ?’ This only made the zamindar 
red in the face as he shouted : ‘The 
' scoundrel must be taught manners, give 
him a shoe-beating!’ So poor Panchu 
got insulted as well as fined.” 

“What happened to the cloth ?” 

“The whole bale was burnt.” 

“ W ho else was there ?" 

”Any number of people, who 'all kept 
shouting Baade Mataram. Sandip was 


also there. He look iij) some of the ashes 
crying : ‘Brothers ! This is the first funeral 
pyre lighted by your village in celebration 
of the last rites of foreign commerce. 
These arc sacred ashes. Smear yourselves 
with them in token of your Swadeshi 
vow.” 

“Panchu,” said 1, turning to him, 
“you must lodge a complaint. " 

“No one will bear me witness,” he 
replied. 

“None bear witness ?— Sandip ! Sandip !” 

Sandip came out of his room at my 
call. “What is the matter ?” he asked. 

“Won’t you bear witness to the burning 
of this man’s cloth ?” 

Sandip smiled. “Of course 1 shall be 
a witness in the ease,” he said. “But I 
shall be on the opposite side 1” 

“What do you mean,” I exclaimed, 
“by being a witness on this or that side ? 
Will you not bear witness to the truth ?” 

“Ts the thing which happens the only 
truth ?” 

“What other truths can there be ?” 

“The things that ought to happen ! 
The truth we must build up will require 
a great deal of untruth in the process. 
Those who have made their way in the 
world have created truth, not blindly 
followed it.” 
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“And so— “ 

“And so I will bear what you people 
arc pleased to call false witness, as they 
have done who have created empires, 
built up social systems, founded religious 
organisations. Those who would rule do 
not dread untruths ; the shackles of truth 
arc reserved for tliose who will fall under 
their sway. Have you not read history ? 
Do you not know that in the immense 
cauldrons where vast political develop- 
ments arc simmering, untruths arc the 
main ingredients ?” 

“Political cookery on a large scale is 
doubtless going on, but—” 

“Oh, I know! You, of course, will 
never do any of the cooking. You prefer 
to be one of those down whose throats the 
hotchpotch which is being cooked will be 
crammed. They will partition Bengal 
and say it is for your benefit. They will 
seal the doors of education and call it 
raising the standard. But you will always 
remain good boys, snivelling in your 
corners. We bad men, however, must see 
whether wc cannot erect a defensive 
fortification of untruth.” 

“It is no use arguing about these 
things, Nikhil,” my master interposed. 
“How can they, who do not feci the truth 
within them, realise that to bring it out 
from its obscurity into the light, is man’s 
highest aim,— not to keep on heaping 
material outside.” 

Sandip laughed. “Right, Sir !” said he. 
“Quite a correct si)ccch for a school- 
master. Tliat is the kind of .stiili I have 
read in books, but In the real world I have 
seen that iiian’s chief business is the 
accumulation of outside material. Those 
who are masters in the art, advertise 
the biggest lies in their business, enter false 
accounts in tlicirpolitical ledgers with their 
broadest pointed pens, launch their news- 
papers daily laden with untruths, and send 
preachers abroad to disseminate falsehood 
like flics carrying pestilential germs. 
I am a humble follower of these great 
ones. When I was attached to the Con- 
gress party, 1 never hesitated to dilute 
ten per cent of truth with ninety per cent 
of untruth. And now, merely because 1 
have ceased to belong to that party, I 
have not forgotten the basic fact that 
man’s goal is not truth, but success.’ 

“True success,” corrected my master. 

“May be,” replied • Sandip, “but the 
fruit of true success ripens only by culti- 


vating the field of untruth,— tearing the 
soil and pounding it into dust. Truth 
gro ws up by itself like weeds and thorns, and 
only worms can expect to get fruit from 
it !” With which he flung out of theroom. 

My master smiled as he looked towa^rds 
me. “Do you know, Nikhil,’* he said, ‘T * 
believe Sandip is not irreligious,— his 
religion is the religion of the obverse side 
of truth, like theclark moon, which is still a 
moon, for all that its light has gone over 
to the wrong side.” 

“That is why,” I assented, “I have 
always had an affection for him, though 
wc have never been able to agree. 1 can- 
not contemn him, even now, though he 
has hurt me sorely, and may yet hurt me 
more.” 

“I have begun to realise that,” said my 
master. “I have long wondered how you 
could go on putting up with him. I have, 
at times, even suspected you of weakness. 

I now sec that though you two do not 
rhyme, your rhythm is the same.” 

“Fate seems bent on writing Paradise 
Lost in blank verse, in my case, and so has 
no use for a rhyming friend !” I remarked 
pursuing his conceit. 

“But what of Panchu ?” resumed lAy^ 
master. 

“You say his zixmindar wants to ejfect 
him from his ancestral holding ; supposing 
I buy it up and then keep him on as my 
tenant ?” 

“And his fine ?” 

“IJow can the yMininjUir realise that, if 
he becomes iny tenant ?” 

“His burnt ])ale of cloth ?” 

“1 will ])rocure him another. I should 
like to see any one interfering with a tenant 
of mine, for trading as he pleases !” 

“1 am afraid, Sir,” interposed Panchu 
despondently, “while you big folk are 
doing the fighting, the police and the law 
vultures will merrily gather round, and the 
crowd will enjoy thefun, but when it comes 
to getting killed, it will be the turn of only 
poor me !” 

“Why, what harm can come to you ?” 

“They will burn down my housiC,^Sir, 
children and all !” 

“Very well, I will take charge of your 
children,” said my master. “You may go 
on with any trade you like. They shan’t 
touch you.” 

That very day I bought up Panehu’s 
holding and entered into formal possession. 
Then the trouble began. 
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Pauchu had iuheritcd the holdings of his 
grand.father as his sole surviving heir. 
Everybody knew this. But at this 
juncture an aunt turned up from some- 
V where, with her boxes and bundles, her 
rosary, and a widowed niece. She ensconc- 
ed herself in Panchu’s home and laid claim 
to a life interest in all he had. 

. Panchu was dumbfounded. “iMy aunt 
died long ago,” he protested. 

was told that he was 
thinking of his uncle’s first wife, but that 
the former had not lost time in taking to 
himself a second. 

“But my uncle died before iny aunt,” 
exclaimed Panchu, still more mystified. 
“Where was the time for him to marry 
again ?” 

This was not denied. But Panchu was 
reminded that it had never been asserted 
that the second wife had come after the 
death of the first, but the former had been 
married by his uncle during the latter’s life 
time. Not relishing the idea of living with 
a CO- wife she had remained in her father’s 
house till her husband’s death after which 
had got religion and- fetired to holy 
Brindaban, whence she was now coming. 
These facts were well known to the ollicers 
of the Kundu znwindat (Panchu’s fornier 
landlord) as well as to some of the tenants. 
And if the y.iimmdar's summons should be 
peremptory enough, even some of those 
who had partaken of the marriage least 
would be forthcoming ! 

One afternoon when I happened to be 
specially busy, word came to my office 
room that Bimal had sent for me. 1 was 
startled. 


“VVho did you say had sent for me ?” 1 
asked the messenger. 

“The Rani Mother.” 

“The Senior Rani ?” 


“No, Sir, the Jqnior Rani Mother.” 

^ The Junior Rani ! It seemed a century 
since I had been sent for by theJuniorRani. 
I kept them all waiting there, and went off 
, into the inner apartments. When I stepped 
into our room I had another shock of 
surprise to find Bimala there with a 
distinct suggestion of being dressed up. 
The room, which from persistent neglect 
had latterly acquired an air of having 
grown absent-minded, had regained some- 
thing of its old order this afternoon. I 
stood there silently, looking inquiringly at 


She flushed a little and the fingers of 
her right hand toyed for a time with the 
bangles on her left arm. Then she abruptly 
broke the silence, “Look licrc ! Is it right 
that ours should be the only market in all 
Bengal which allows foreign goods ?” 

“What, then, would be the right thing 
to do?” 1 asked. 

“Order them to be cleared out !” 

“But the goods are not mine.” 

“Is not the market yours ?” 

. “It is much more theirs who use it for 
trade.” 

“Let them trade in Indian goods, then.” 

“Nothing would please me better. But 
suppose they do not ?” 

“Nonsense ! How dare they be so 
insolent. Are you not — ” 

“I am very busy this afternoon and 
cannot stop to argue it out. But I must 
refuse to tyrannise.” 

“It would not be tyranny for selfish 
gain, but for the sake of the country.” 

“To tyrannise for the country is to 
tyrannise over the countr}'. But that 1 
am afraid 3'ou will never understand.” 
With this I came away. 

All of a sudden the world shone out for 
me with a fresh clearness. I seemed to feel 
it in my blood, that the Earth had lost 
the weight of its earthiness, and its daily 
task of sustaining life no longer appeared 
a burden, as witli a wonderful access of 
power it whirled through space telling its 
beads of days and nights. What endless 
work, and withal what illimitable energy 
of freedom ! None shall check it, oh, none 
can ever check it ! From the depths of my 
being an uprusli of joy, like a waterspout 
at sea, surged high to storm the skies. 

I repeatedly asked myself the meaning 
of this outburst of feeling. At first there 
was no intelligible answer. Then it 
became clear that the bond against 
which I had been fretting inwardl^^ 
night and day, had broken. To niy 
surprise I discovered that my mind 
was freed from all mistiness. 1 could sec 
everything relating to Bimala as if vividly 
pictured on a camera screen. It was 
palpable that she had specially dressed 
herself up to coax that order out of me. 
Till that moment, I had never viewed 
Bimala’s adornment as a thing apart from 
herself. But to-day the elaborate manner 
in which she had done uj) her hair, in the 
English fashion, made it appear a mere 
decoration. That which before had the 
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mystery of her persouality about it aud 
was priceless to me, was uow out to sell 
itself cheap. 

As I came away from that broken cage 
of a bedroom, out into the golden sunlight 
of the open, there was the avenue of 
bauhinias, along the gravelled path in 
front of my verandah, suflusing the sky 
with a rosy flush. Flocks of starlings 
beneath the trees were energetically 
chattering away. In the distance an 
empty bullock cart, with its nose on the 
ground, held up its tail aloft,— one of its 
unharnessed bullocks grazing, the other 
resting on the grass, its eyes drooping for 
very comfort, while a crow on its back 
was pecking away at the insects on its 
body. 

1 seemed to have come closer to the 
heart-beats of the great earth in all the 
simplicity of its daily life ; its warm 
breath fell on me with the perfume of the 
bauhinia blossoms ; and an anthem, in* 
expressibly sweet, seemed to peal forth 
from this world, where I, in luy freedom, 
live in the freedom of all else. 

We men arc knights whose ipiest is that 
freedom to which our ideals call us. She 
who makes for us the banner under which 
wc fare forth is the true woman for us. 
We must tear away the disguise of her 
who weaves our net of enehantineut at 
home, and know her for what slie is. Wo 
must beware of clothing her in the witch- 
ery of our own longings and imaginings 
and thus allow her to distract us from our 
true quest. 

To-day 1 feel that I shall win through. 
I have come to the gateway of the simple ; 
1 am now eoiiLenl to see things as they 
are. I have gained freedom myself; I shall 
allow freedom to others. In my work 
will be my salvation. 

SAxnip’s Sturv. 

Biinala sent for me that day, but for a 
time she could not utter a word ; her eyes 
kept brimming up to tlic verge of over- 
flowing. 1 could see at once that she had 
been unsuccessful with Nikliil. She had been 
so proudly confident that she would have 
her own way, —but I had never shared her 
confidence. Woman knows man well 
enough where he is weak, but she is (luitc 
unable to fathom him where he is strong. 
The fact is that man is- as much a mystery 
to woman as woman is to man. If that 
were not so, the separation* of the sexes 


would only have bceu a waste of Nature^s 
energy. 

Oh pride, pride ! The trouble was, not 
that the necessary thing bad failed of 
accomplishment, but that the entreaty 
which had cost her such a struggle to 
make should have been refused. What a" 
wealth of colour and movement, suggestion 
and deception, group themselves round 
this ‘me* and ‘mine* m woman. That is 
just where her beauty lies,— she is ever so 
much more personal than man. When 
man was beihg made, the Creator was a 
Schoolmaster, His bag full of command- 
ments and principles ; but when He came 
to woman. He resigned His headmaster- 
ship and turned Artist, with only ilis 
brush and paint-box. 

When Bimala stood silently there, 
flushed and tearful in her broken pride, 
like a storm cloud, laden with rain and 
charged with lightning, lowering over the 
horizon, she looked so absolutely sweet, 

1 had to go right up to her and take her 
by the hand. It was trembling, but she 
did not snatch it away. “Bee,” said I, 
“we two are colleagues, for our aims are 
one. Let us sit down.** I 

I led her unresisting, to a seat, blil 
strange !— at that point the rush of my 
impetuosity sufl'ered an unaccountable 
check, just as the current of the mighty 
Fadina, roaring on in its irresistible 
course, all of a sudden gets turned away 
from the crumbling bank by some trifling 
obstacle beneath the surface. When i 
pressed Bimala’s hand all my nerves rang 
music, like tuned up strings ; but the 
symphony stopped short at the first 
movement. 

What stood in the wa3r ? Nothing singly, 
but a tangle of a multitude of things,— 
nothing definitely palpable, but only that 
unaccountable sense of obstruction. Any- 
how, this much has become plain to "me, 
that I cannot swear to what I really am. 

It is because I am such a mystery to my 
own mind that my attraction for myself 
is so strong ! I f once the whole of myself 
should become known to me, I would .then 
fling it all away, —and reach beatitude ! 

As she sat down, Bimala went ashy 
pale. She, too, must have realised what a 
crisis had come and gone, leaving her 
unscathed. The comet bad passed by, only 
the brush of its burning tail had overcome 
her. To help her to recover herself 1 said : 
“Obstacles there will be, but let us fight 
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them through, and not be down-hearted. 
Is not that best, Queen ?** 

Bimala cleared her throat with a little 
cough, but simply to murmur : “Yes.’* 

'^et us sketch out our plan of action.” 

I continued, as I drew a piece of paper and 
a pencil from my pocket. 

1 began to make a list of the workers 
who had joined us from Calcutta and to 
assign their duties to each. Bimala inter- 
rupted me before I was through, saying 
wearily : “Leave it now ; I will join you 
again this evening.” And then she hurried 
out of the room. It was evident she was 
not in a state to attend to anything. She 
must be alone with herself for a while,— 
perhaps lie down on her bed and have a 
good cry. 

When she left me, my intoxication 
began to deepen, as the cloud colours 
grow richer after the sun is down. I felt 
I had let the moment of moments slip by. 
What an awful coward I had been ! She 
must have left me in sheer disgust at 1113’' 
qualms— and she was right ! 

While 1 was tingling all over with these 
rellcctions, a servant came in and annuuue- 
* Amulya, one of our boys. I felt like 
sending him away for the time being, but 
he stepped in before I could make up my 
mind. Then wc fell to discussing the news 
of the fights which were raging in diflerent 
quarters over cloth and sugar and salt ; 
and the air was soon clear of all fumes of 
intoxication. 1 felt as if awakened from a 
dream. I leapt to m3^ feet feeling (juite 
ready for the fray.— ZJa/iJe Maiuram ! 

The news was various. Most of the 
traders, who were tenants of the Kuiidu 
ZiiuiuidarSt had come over to us. Main' 
ofNikhirs ollicials were also secretly on 
our side, pulling the wires in our interest. 
The Marwari shop-keepers were offering 
to pay a penalty, if only allowed to clear 
their present stocks. Only some Maho- 
medan traders were still obdurate. 

One of them was taking home some 
German-made shawls for his family. These 
were confiscated and burnt by one of our 
village boys. Thi§ had given rise to 
trouble. We offered to buy him Indian 
woollen stuffs in their place. But where 
were cheap Indian woollens to be bad ? 
We could not very well indulge him in 
Cashmere shawls ! He came and com- 
plained to Nikhil, who advised him to go 
to law. Of course Nikhil’s men saw to it 


that the trial should come to nothing, 
even his law-agent being on our side ! 

The point is, if we have to replace 
burnt foreign cloth with Indian cloth 
every time, and on the top of that 
fight through a law suit, where is the 
money to come from ? And the beauty 
of it is that this destruction of foreign 
goods is increasing their demand and 
sending up the foreigner’s profits,— very 
like what happened to the fortunate 
shopkeeper whose chandeliers the nabob 
delighted in smashing out of pleasure 
for the tinkling sound of broken glass. 

The next jiroblein is,— since there is 
no such thing as cheap and gaudy Indian 
woollen stuff*, should we be rigorous in 
our boycott of foreign ilaunels and 
merinos, or make an exception in their 
favour ? 

“Look here I” said 1 at length on the 
first point, “We are not going to keep 
on making presents of Indian stuff to 
those who have got their foreign purchases 
eonliseated. The ])enalty is intended to 
fall on them, not on us. If the}' go 
to law, wc muot retaliate by burning 
down their granaries I— What startles 3^ou, 
Amulya? It is not the prospect of a 
grand illuiuination that delights me ! You 
must remember, this is War. If you are 
afraid of causing suffering, go in for 
love-making, 3^ou will never do for this 
work !” 

The second problem 1 solved hy deciding 
to allow no eurapromise witJi foreign 
articles, in an3'' eircumstaiiee whatever. 
Ill the good old day-s, when these gaily 
coloured foreign shawls were unknown, 
our peasantry used to manage well enough 
with plain eol Lou quilts,— the3' must learn 
to do so again. They may not look as 
gorgeous, but this is not the time to think 
of looks. 

Most of the boatmen bad been won 
over to refuse to carr3'' foreign goods, 
but the chief of them, Mirjau, was still 
insubordinate. 

“Could you not get bis boat sunk ?” 
I asked our manager here. 

“Nothing easier, Sir,” lie replied. “But 
what if afterwards I am held responsible ?” 

“Why be so clumsy; as to leave any 
loophole lor responsibility ? However, if 
there must be any, m3'' shoulders will be 
there to bear it.” 

Mirjan's boat* was tied near the land- 
ing place after its freight had been taken 
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over to the market place. There was no 
one on it, for the manager had arranged 
for some entertainment to which all had 
been invited. After dusk the boat, loaded 
with rubbish, was holed aud set adrift. 
It sank in midstream. 

Mirjan understood the whole thing. 
He came to me in tears to beg for mercy. 
“1 was wrong. Sir—’’ he began. 

“What makes you realise that all of 
a sudden ?’’ I sneered. 

He made no direct reply. “The boat 
was worth Rs. 2,000,” he said. “1 now 
see my mistake, and if excused this time I 
will never ” with which he threw him- 

self at my feet. 

I asked him to come ten days later. 
If, only, we could pay him that Rs. 2000 
at once, we could buy him up body and 
soul. This is just the sort of man who 
could render us immense service, if won 
over. We shall never be.- able to make 
any headway unless we can lay our hands 
on plenty of money. 

As soon us Ilimala came into the 
sitting room, in the evening, 1 said as 
1 rose to reeeive her : “Uueen ! Every- 
thing is ready, success is"” at hand, but 
we must have money." 

‘■Money ? II ow much money ?” 

“Not so very much, but by hook or 
by crook we must have it I” 

“But how much ?’’ 

“A mere Rs. 50,000 will do for the 
present.” 

Bimala winced inwardly at the figure, 
but tried not to show it. How could 
she again admit defeat ? 

“Queen !” said I, “You, only, can 


make the impossible possible. Indeed you 
have already done so. Oh, that I could 
show you the extent of your achieve- 
ment,— then you would know it. But 
the time for that is not now. Now we 
want money !" 

“You shall have it,” she said. 

1 could see that the thought of selling 
her jewels had occurred to her. So 1 said : 
“Your jewels must remain in reserve. 
One can never tell when they may be 
wanted.” And then, as Bimala stared 
blankly at me in silence, I went on. “This 
money must come from your husband’s 
treasury.” 

Bimala was still more taken aback. 
.After a long pause she said : “But how 
am I to get his money ?” 

“Is not his money yours as well ?” 

“Ah, no !” said she, her wounded pride 
hurt afresh. 

“If not,” I cried, “neither is it his, 
but his country’s, whom he has deprived 
of it, in her time of need !” 

“Hut how am 1 to get it ?” she 
repeated. 

“Get it you shall aud must. You know 
best, how. You must get it for Her to* 
whom it rightfully Ijelongs. Batide 
Mntaraw I These arc the magic words 
which will open the door of his iron 
safe, break through the walls of his strong 
room, and confound the hearts of those 
who arc disloyal to its call. Say Baade 
Alatarain, Bee !” 

“Bundc Malaram 

{To he continued.) 

Translated by 
Sl'KK.NDKANATU TaOORE. 


THE UNKNOWN ROOM 


There is one room in your house 
That I have never known, 

A doorless aud windowless chamber 
■Where you keep yourself alone. 

I have feasted in your chambers of joy, 

I have fasted in your dark room of pain, 
In your bright, open halls of friendliness 
I have revelled again and again ; 


I have warmed my heart 

at your hearth of love. 
On your comfort and strength I have lain. 

f^ut in one windowlcss chamber 
You kwp yourself alone : 

There is one room in your house of life 
That 1 have never known. 

Mayce Skymouk. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Sources, of Maratha History. 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in his article *TIie Rise of 
the Maratha Power' in the April Number of the 
u Modern Review, while writing; about the complexity 
of Maratha history makes the statement that ‘the 
man who aspires to write a full and correct history of 
Shivaji and displace Grant DulPs book, must know 
four languages, —Persian, Marathi, Hindi and 

Knglish ; he must collect the historical books and 
MSS. in the first three languages and make an 
accurate and exhaustive study of the letters and 
consultations of the English factories etc." (P. 411). 
Now 1 ask the learned Professor why he should 
exclude the compositions of the Oujarathi poets from 
which many historical facts can be gleaned about 
the life and character of Shivaji and his times ? 
The historian of Shivaji must know live langu.ages 
and in addition must personally go over the ground 
of Shivaji*s exploits, collect the local traditions and 
reconstruct in his imagination the difficulties 
Shivaji had to face. 1 should most respectfully 
advise Prof. Jadunath Sarkar to take up the study 
of (hijarathi if he already does not know it and 
study seriously the compositions of siicli famous 


poets as Uhukan Barot, a no mean figure in Gujarathi 
literature. If be does that before finishing his 
projected comprehensive history of Shivaji and his 
times, 1 am sure, his perspective would be corrected a 
little. Surely Shri Shivaji must have come in contact 
with many infliiciitial and brave Gujarathis like the 
Anawal Killedars of Salhcr, Mulher, Sungad, etc., 
who often helped Shivaji in M)Kliug at bay the 
soldiers of Aurangzcbc. It is well known that among 
others the powerful Desai clan of Gandevi offered 
later on in the times ot the Peshwas much valuable 
assistance to Pillaji Rao Gaekwar in carving out for 
himself a kingdom from the Mogul Siibehdars of 
Oujarath. It is not too much to assume that the 
ancestors of the brave Desai clans must have been 
utilized by Shri Shivaji for bis own purposes. A 
historian of the type of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
would find ample material in the compositions of the 
Gujarathi poets to deal adcriuately with the theme 
suggested above. It is well known that the great 
Phukan Barot Kavi sang many poems in the presence 
of the founder of the Maratha Kingdom when the 
Kavi lied from the court of the Emperor Aurangzebe 
to that of Shri Shivaji. 

S. B. Arte. 


DRIFTING AND AFTER 


T he late Mr. Gokhale, in one of liis Riid- 
get speeches, very aptly described the 
policy of drift, which is the canker of 
British administration in India. He told 
us how liberal viceroy after liberal viceroy 
conies to India, realises the grave defects 
of the administrative system, condemns 
it in private but has not courage and 
statesmanship enough to initiate a reform. 
He leaves the existing state of things un- 
touched and consoles himself with the 
thought, “It will last my term.” Nowhere 
has this indolent love of drift, this un- 
statesmanly lack of forethought, been so 
glaringly displayed as in the treatment of 
our interned youths. As our readers are 
aware, more than a thousand of oiir young 
men, some of them the most brilliant pro- 
ducts of our University, have been eoti- 
iined in out of the way places and ocean- 
swept sandbanks (char) or in their parents’ 
homes, under the Defence of India Act, 
without a trial, without, in many cases, 
the formulation of a definite charge 
against them or an adequate opportunity 
of rebutting it. This state of things can- 
not continue for ever, as every sensible 
man perceives. 

The Bengal Government have, therefore, 
been releasing its political sud^ects in fair- 
ly large numbers during the last three 


months. We appreciate the wisdom of 
this step. But what we do not understand 
is the treatment of the late victims of this 
LaWjOf Suspicion. They arc released from 
restrictions on their movements and corres- 
pondence ; but are not restored to the 
status quo ante ; they arc not put 
back in the stfige of life from which 
thej'^ had been snatched away by the 
lettres fie cachet. If they had been 
students bifore internment, they arc 
prevented from re-joining their colleges. 
Sometimes the officer in charge of intern- 
ments writes that Government have no 
objection to the boy seeking admission to 
any College. But when such a case comes 
up before the Senate of the Calcutta 
University for approval, the official Fel- 
lows vote solid against the boy, on the 
ground that internment on mere suspicion 
is in itself a proof of moral delinquency 
and that the boy should cease to be a 
member of the University on account of his 
“immoral character.” 

Wc cannot conceive of anything more 
irrational. Here Government trikes away 
with one hand, what it seems to be giving 
with the other. If the Secretary in charge 
of Internments publicly says that he has 
no objection to ‘an cx-internee joining 
a college, why should the Principal of a 
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Goverawtiiit colkge be left free to reject the 
boy simply on the ground that he had been 
interned ? The whole incident makes the 
ugly suggestion of wheels working wdtlun 
wheels, out of sight of the fiublic. 

This sort of tantalising is not only un- 
reasonable, it also bears within it the seed 
of great mischief. Government release a 
youth, they give up shadowing him, and 
then they leave him in an impasse. He 
is not an ex-convict, he has never been 
tried or even charged before any court, 
there is outwardly no stain on his charac- 
ter, and yet he finds himself prevented 
from completing his education, joining 
any liberal profession, and making him- 
self a useful member of society. We can- 
not imagine any surer method of 
manufacturing criminals out of the most 
hopeful members of our race. What is the 
young man to do next ? All avenues of 
honourable employment arc closed to 
him for no fault of his own. He must 
fret his soul in idleness and live as a drone 
on the earnings of his kinsmen. The alter- 
natives before him are suicide or crime. 

This result is patent to the meanest 
intellect. And yet no Viceroy or provincial 
governor thinks it worth his while to 
solve the problem. He knows that the 
old system will last his term, and he need 
not worry himself about the life or death 
of a thousand Indian youths. Sb long as 
they were interned, Government was res- 
ponsible for their maintenance and health, 
and had to give them some subsistence 
allowance and facility for medical advice. 
With their release from internment. Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for them ceases. 
But are they to be left to sink or swim ? 
To sink rather than to swim, as the logical 
consequence of the state of things w’c have 
described above. 

The usual plea for refusing re-admission 
to colleges in the case of these young men 
is that they would use the opportuiiit 3 " of 
association with other boys to corrupt 
them. There would have been some sense 
in the argument if our colleges had been 
exclusively residential, and all ex-internees 
were carefully segregated after their release. 
But neither of these two things happens 
in India. Boys meet together in their 
classrooms for only two to four hours in 
working* days, while they can meet out- 
side as long as they please. \Vc are told in 
the Bengal Government commumqfue issued 


about the Dinajpur suicide Sachiudra 
Chandra Das Gupta that ex-internees are 
not shadow'cd by the police. Jt, therefore, 
follows that there is nothing to prevent 
sncIi a man from associating with collegia 
students without detection, even if he is 
kept out of college. 

But what is really at the back of the 
mind of our average Fellow is the idea 
that if a man has b<‘cn interned, he is pre- 
sumably guilty. We shall not refute here 
this fallacy, which we have conclusively 
demolished so often in our pages, especially 
in the article “Condemned Unheard”, of 
January, 1917. We shall only point out 
that the University allows convicted delin- 
quents, like^ candidates w'ho have cheated 
at an examination, to sit for the degree a 
second time after a purgatory interval of 
three or four years. Is not the internment 
already undergone a sufficient punishment 
for our young men, though they have been 
the victims of mere suspicion ? With what 
fairness do you insist on branding them 
for life? An Irish rebel of 1848 was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted into penal servitude in Austra- 
lia, where he worked out his term, became, 
a free man, rose to be prime minister in 
one of the colonics, and on his return to 
England was created a knight and privy 
councillor. Many Sinn Fein rebels, caught 
in the fact, have been restored to 
their exact status in Irish society. No 
doubt, many of them have been arrested 
again, but that is on the ground of their 
complicity in a second and recent conspi- 
racy to overthrow British rule in Ireland, 
Why follow a Draconic policy in the case 
of Indian suspects only ? 

In private conversation no member of 
our Government denies the injustice and 
danger of excluding released internees from 
educational institutions and professions. 
But none of them cares to take the bold 
step of doing them justice and restoring 
them to their exact civil status. States- 
manship seems to be bankrupt in India to- 
day. We can only point out that the king 
who consoled himself with the reflection 
“Apres moi le deluge'^ (After me the deluge) 
docs not bear an enviable reputation in 
French history, and the reign of his imme- 
diate successor ended in the collapse of 
the old order. A policy of drift always 
proves the vost harmful policy in the long 
run. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL 


CRIMINAL. 

I N the good old days, what is now called 
criminal justice, like what is called 
civil Justice, used to be administered 
by the village panchayat, composed of the 
chosen men of the village. The members 
of the panchayat knew their people, who 
were their kith and kin ; they knew their 
manners, customs, habits and sentiments ; 
they knew local conditions ; they knew, 
whom to believe and whom to disbelieve* 
and how far. No one dared to speak un- 
truth to them as untruth was sure of 
ready detection. Thus, the panchayat 
being the natural master of alt necessary 
ingredients was in the best position 
possible to administer justice rightly and 
speedily and this system did not involve 
expenses to anybody.^ 

- ^ 2. The present system of administration, 
which was introduced with the best of 
intentions in supersession of the old one 
and which has now existed for a long time 
and had a very long trial, is found in 
practice to be unsuitable to the conditions 
of the people. The machinery of adminis- 
tration employed is void of the natural 
advantages possessed by the panchayat, 
and has all the disadvantages accompany- 
ing the present unnatural arrangement. 
The cost of the machinery is a heavy 
charge on the tax-payer and the direct 
charges on the litigants weigh heavily on 
them, and these are prohibitive to many 
and ruinous to others. The procedure is 
dilatory and harassing and does not 
admit of proper justice being done, and 
under it, in a good many cases, there is 
denial or miscarriage of justice, a natural 
result of the system. 

3. The criminal work is now done by 
paid agency called stipendiary magistrates 
and unpaid agency called honorary magis- 
trates and benches of magistrates and their 
number in 1916 was as follows : 
Stipendiary ... 342 

* It must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
the panchayat was own to party influence and some- 
times had local prejudices.— Editor, M,R, 


Special and Honorary ... 702 
Benches ... 127 

(Vide High Court’s annual statement 1). 
The stipendiary magistrates arc (1) 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 
.almost all Europeans imported from 
England, (2) members of the provincial 
executive service, partly European and 
mostly Indian, and (3) members of the sub- 
ordinate executive service. The European 
ofHcers are strangers in all respects and 
have not and cannot have the advantages 
possessed by the panchayat, and above all, 
they do not possess the necessary know- 
ledge of the vernacular language which is 
an important factor in the work, and 
therefore, most of them at least are unfit 
for trying original cases. As regards 
Indian officers, though they know the 
vernacular, which is their own, they not 
being residents of the places where they 
are generally employed, they too want the 
natural advantages possessed by the 
panchayat ; and thus they are not the 
right sort of men to do the w^ork, though 
owing to natural causes they are better 
than the foreigners. Then all the officers, 
European or Indian, arc appointed to the 
service when they are raw youths without 
experience of life and of human affairs, and 
inspite of the so-called departmental exa- 
minations, which have no practical value, 
very few among them rightly know or 
understand the law, and possession of 
magisterial powers, under the present 
conditions, turns the heads of many of 
them. They are also totally void of a 
knowledge of civil laws which are so often 
connected with criminal cases. The^ mem- 
bers of the provincial executive service and 
of the subordinate executive service are 
appointed to service under a system of 
nomination, and so the selections are 
generally not and cannot be happy, and 
the best men of the province are excluded 
from the service. The stipendiary magi- 
strates begin with third class magisterial 
powers and the European ofiicers get 
nigher powers in -quick succession, includ- 
ing the unjustifiable summary powers 
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which make a short cut of justice ; and 
the Indian magistrates also generally 
get higher powers before they have gained 
necessary escpcricnce. Powers arc general- 
ly given not in consideration of the fitness 
of an ofTicer to exercise them, hut mostly 
with the view of meeting the amount of 
work that has to be done at a station, it 
being a secondary consideration whether 
the work is (bme rightly or not. The 
honorary magistrates and the bench 
magistrates are generally appointed for 
considerations otlicr than fitness and the 
selections arc mostly unhappy. Alost of 
them are ignorant of law. These unpaid 
magistrates like the paid magistrates sit 
at the head-quarters station of the 
district, or of the sub-district and have not 
the advantages possessed by the pancha- 
3 ^at and in fact they have to work under 
the same disadvantages which attend the 
stipendiary magistrates. Among these 
magistrates there arc Europeans also. 
Such is the machinery that is employed 
under present conditions, to deal with the 
personal liberty of the people which is 
involved in criminal cases. 

4. The ordinary powers of magistrates 
of ail classes are given in schedule III of 
the criminal procedure code and they may 
be invested with additional ])ow(‘rs under 
schedule lY. ruder section '32 of tlie Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, the magistrates are 
empowered to pass sentences as follows 

I'irst class : (1) Iiuprisoniiiciit for n tciin not 
exceeding two Yc.ar.s including antlioriped solitary 
confinfinent. 

(2) I'inc lint exceeding one tlmiisand rupees. 

la) Whipping. 

Secjuul cl.Mss : (1) Iinprisoimicnl lor a term not 
exceeding six months including authorised solitary 
confinement. 

(2) Fine nf)l exceeding two hundred rupees. 

(3) Whipping when .specially empowered. 

Third class :—(!) Imprisonment for ri term not 
exceeding one month. 

(2) Fine not exceeding fifty rupees. 

5. Chapter XXII of the C. P. C. deals 
with summary powers. The following 
magistrates may exercise these powers. 

1. The District Magistrate. 

2. Any magistrate of the first class 
specially empowered in this behalf. 

3. Any Bench of magistrates invested 
with the powers of a magistrate of the 
first class and specially empowered in this 
behalf. 

The summary po\Vl?rs generally cover 
all cases coming before the magistrate of 
tile first class, a few oflFences are also tri- 


able under the summary procedure by any 
bench of magistrates of the second or 
third class when specially empowered in 
this behalf. A sentence of imprisonment 
up to three months may be passed under 
summary trial. 

While ill summons cases and cases 
mentioned in section 260 C. P. C., the 
magistrate has to record memorandum of 
the evidence, and to record it at length in 
other cases, in cases tried under the 
summary procedure, where no appeal lies, 
the magistrate or bench of magistrates 
need not record the evidence of the wit- 
nesses or frame a formal charge, but has 
simply to fill up a prescribed lorm and 
to record a brief statement of the reasons 
for conviction, if the accused is convicted 
(section 203 C. P. C.), and where an 
appeal lies, the magistrate or the bench 
has only to record a judgment embodying 
the substance of the evidence and also to 
fill up the form prescribed in section 263 
C. P. C., this judgment being the only 
record in cases within section 264 C. P. C. 

G. The stipendiary magistrates and 
the honorary magistrates sit singly and 
the result of a case depends on thc^ indivi- 
dual intelligence, capacity, and idiosyn- 
crasies of an oflicer, and in order to make 
a short way to disposal, a good many 
ollicers arc ofientinies impatient and 
sometimes arbitrary. For these and other 
reasons, wrong persons also are convicted 
and right persons also arc acquitted, and 
right eases are dismisse d and wrong cases 
are successful, in fact, under present 
conditions, litigation sometimes becomes a 
sort of gambling, no one knowing what 
the final result ofa case may be. 

7. Ill criminal cases, the complainant 
has no right of appeal, if after trial his 
case is dismissed or if the convicted person 
is not awarded sufficient punishment. 
The convicted person has a right of appeal 
from any conviction by a second or third 
class magistrate. Such appeals lie before 
the district magistrate, but are generally 
heard by additional magistrates or by 
magistrates of the first class^ specially 
empowered in this behalf, and in hearing 
these appeals, the court is generally led by 
executive ideas based on no materials. 
/. e., the court is led by personal ideas of 
its own. Appeal from convictions by first 
class magistrates lies before the court of 
sessions. There is no appeal, where a 
court of sessions or tht district magistrate 
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or other magistrate of the first class 
passes a sentence of imprisonment only 
not exceeding one month or a sentence of 
fine only not exceeding fifty rupees or a 
sentence of whipping only which under 
the law may amount to JIO stripes and 
which is a sentence looked upon by the 
people as very degrading and as a perpetu- 
al black mark put upon the convicted 
pepon and his family for generations, and 
this^ when the case is tried under the 
regular procedure, but here the convicted 
person has materials to move the High 
Court for quashing the conviction, though 
few persons have the means to do so. 

The summary procedure is harder still 
for the convicted person. No appeal lies 
in a case tried under this jiroccdurc, when 
the sentence passed is only one of 
imprisonment not exceeding tlnee months 
against one month under the regular 
procedure, or only one of fine not exceeding 
rupees two hundred against rupees fifty 
under the regular procedure, or only one 
of whipping. As the evidence is not 
recorded, there arc no materials for mov- 
ing the High Court against the conviction 
e^^nd sentence. There is a right of appeal 
when there is a combination of any two 
of these sentences, but practically, this 
right has no value as the evidence is not 
recorded. Page 5 of the High Court’s 
report for 1916 shows that while on 
regular trial, appealable sentence was 
passed in respect to 34,574* persons, and 
non-appealable sentence in respect to 19,- 
9S4 persons, the corresponding figures for 
summary trial are 3,769 and 43,095 res- 
pectively, and ap^pealablc sentence passed 
on a summary trial having no practical 
value, as shown above, we may take 3769 
appealable sentences as iiou-appcalable, 
and hence uon-appealablescntenccsamount 
to 66,846 against 34,574 or 66 per cent, 
against 34! According to High Court’s 
annual statement 4, the figures for non- 
appealable sentence for the whole presiden- 
cy including Calcutta, are 82 per cent, 
against 18 per cent, for appealable sen- 
tence. 

8. While the procedure for criminal 
proceedings against the indigenous popu- 
lation of the country is lar diflerent from 
what it ought to be, the special procedure 
for proceedings against Europeans and 
Americans as embodied in Chapter 
XXXIII of the Criminal Procedure Code is 
far more satisfactory, being based on 


natural conditions, applicable to them, 
though in framing the procedure for the 
indigenous population, their natural con- 
ditions were not taken into account. The 
object of the summary procedure and of 
the restriction imposed on the riglit of 
appeal by convicted persons is evidently 
to reduce the work of the magistrates and 
of the appellate courts, and when these 
provisions were inserted, the interest of 
the accused was overlooked. 

9. Provincial statement A of the High 
Court's report for 1916 shows that 
2,30,211 olTenees were icqiorted to the 
courts outside Calcutta, both under the 
Penal Code ami the special and local 
laws, and of this number, 49,211 cases 
were dismissed under section 203 C.P.C., 
without a process against the accused 
being allowed. It is diliicult to believe 
that so many complaints were made with- 
out just grievance in ever^” one of them. 
There are magistrates who dismiss cases 
under this section, because they think tlicin 
to be petty or to ])leasc similar views of 
the inspecting ofiicers ; but \vhetlicr petty 
or not, justice .should be done in all cases. 

10. The High Court's report docs not 
show duration of cases before the magis- 
trate, aiul the High Court's circular on 
the subject counts duration from the date 
of appearance of the accused, and not from 
the date of institution of the case. Pro- 
vincial .statement F, ho\Yever, gives some 
idea, as it .shows tliat 5,45,800 witnesses 
appeared before the magistrates outside 
Calcutta and they were discharged as 
follows 


1st day 
2nd day 
3rd (lay 
After 3rd day 


3,99,511 

1,04,629 

31,632 

10,058 


t>,4o,800 

and this was alter the appearance of the 
accused, or after the process against him 
luad l)een granted. The delay that occurs 
before a complainant crin obtain a in occss 
may be inferred from the ])ractice obtain- 
ing at a certain station. Here, some 4000 
direct complaints .arc made before the 
magistrate and under section 202 C.P.C. 
about 50 i)er cent of them are sent to tlie 
Chaukidari union president for enquiry 
and report ; some, cases are sent to the 
circle officcr.s for this purjiose, and in some 
cases, the complainant js called upon to 
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prove his case before a process is allowAl. 
This free use of section 202 C.1\C. shows 
that sitting at a central place, the magis- 
trate is unable to decide merely on hearing 
the complaint whether he should or should 
not allow a process and this also shows 
the absolute necessity of a local agency. 
There is then generally a great delay in 
the receipt of reports from the Presidents 
and as the report is called for and received 
from a single person, it is challenged by 
the complainant, if it is not favourable to 
him, and he has then to prove his case by 
evidence, and when a magistrate has 
dismissed a case on insufficient grounds, 
the complainant has to move the superior 
court, if he has. the means to do so ; now, 
it may be imagined what delay occurs 
before a complainant can get a process 
against the accused. 

11. The cases coming before and tri- 
able by the magistrate may in the light of 
the present provision in the law be divided 
into two classes, important and unim- 
portant. The cases triable by the third 
class and the second class magistrates arc 
generally unimportant and such unimport- 
ant cases arc also largely tried by the first 
class magistrates. The figures given in 
paragraph 7 of this note for appealable 
and non-appcalable sentences passed give 
some idea as to the relative importance of 
cases. There can be no doubt that the 
cases tried under the regular procedure in 
which a n on-appealable sentence is passed 
and the cases tried under the summary 
procedure are looked upon by the autho- 
rities as unimportant ; but every case is 
important to the persons concerned. 

The figures given at para 5 of the High 
Court’s report for magisterial courts out- 
side Calcutta in respect to punishments 
show that important cases arc few com- 
pared with unimportant cases. Thus 


persons. 

1. Fine without imprisonment 74, 41*0 

2. Whipping, sole punishment . / 402 

3. Simple imprisonment 810 

77,702 

4. Rigorous imprisonment 1G,C02 


94,223 

and rigorous imprisonment shc^^s the 
following disttibi^ion 


persons. 


Terms not exceeding 15 days 3,496 

„ „ 6 months 11,129 

„ ,. 2 years 6,087 

„ exceeding 2 years 33 


20,745 

Separate details for punishment of fine 
for courts outside Calcutta are not avail- 
able, but statement 5 gives the following 
figures for courts including those at Cal- 
cutta 

persons. 

Fine not exceeding Rs. 10 ... 1,37,608 

„ „ 50 ... 15,809 

100 ... 1,670 

„ exceeding Rs. 100 ... 396 

1,55,483 

There is no separate return to show 
details of offences reported to the courts 
outside Calcutta. The statement 2 of the 
High Court return which is for the whole 
presidency including Calcutta shows that 
1,71,531 offences were reported in 1916 
under the Penal Code. Most of these 
offences were unimportant. Some of these 
unimportant items are noted below a 

1. Offences affecting safety ... 2,870 

2. Hurt without aggravating 

circumstances ... 21,703 

3. Criminal force or assault ... 29,915 

4. Theft without aggravating 

circumstances ... 33,765 

5. Mischief without ditto ... 15,365 

6. Criminal trespass ... 31,887 

7. Criminal intimidation, insult 

or annoyance ... ... 2,270 

1,37,765 

Under special and local laws 158,540 
offences were reported, but many of these 
laws apply to Calcutta alone, though 
there can be no doubt that most of these 
offences were unimportant.' 

12. The income per heftej of population 
in India is “not more than Rs. 27” per 
annum according to Lord Cromer, and if 
the income of the rich people, both 
European and Indian, arc excluded from 
the calculation, the average income will 
come down considerably. Poor people 
only arc generally connected with criminal 
cases. Now, according to High Court’s 
report for 1916, statement I, the receipts 
of the courts outside Calcutta were 
Rs. 13,03,381, and the charges were 
Rs. 24,48,105. No details for these figures^ 
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arc available. Details on page 11 of4he 
report are given for the whole Presidency 
including Calcutta and these are 

Receipts Rs. 

1. Process fees ... ... 1,60,260 

* v2. Copying and comparing fees 1,72,219 
Jf. Court fees other than above 3,70,700 

4. Miscellaneous receipts ... 73,880 

7,77,059 

5. Pines 8,07,401 

15,84,460 

Charges 

1. Salaries of judicial officers 14,93,203 

2. Fixed and temporary 

copying establishment 1,49,773 

3. Process servers 72,435 

4. Other establishments 4,01,688 

5. Contingencies and reports . 4,99,670 

Total ... 26,18,769 
The object of the administration of 
criminal justice is to enforce morality 
among the people, and to prevent oppres- 
sion, and it is a question why the entire 
j-c^st of such administration should not be 
borne by the State, it being met from the 
general revenue raised by direct taxation. 
The first three items on the receipt side, 
however, show an additional realization 
of Rs. 7,03,179 in the shape of special 
fees, and further, item No. 1 after deduc- 
tion of item No. 3 on the expenditure side 
shows a net profit of Ks. 87,825 and item 
no. 2 after deduction of item No. 2 on the 
expenditure side shows a net profit of 
Rs. 22,846, these two items showing a 
total profit of Rs. 3,10,671. Item No. 3 
on the receipt side evidently represents the 
value of court fees paid on account of 
petitions made before the courts. Besides 
all this, people connected with criminal 
cases have to incur miscellaneous expenses, 
unaccountable,, but not inconsiderable, 
and sums paid to the lawyers are also 
heavy, as, under present conditions, no 
criminal case can be properly prosecuted 
or contested without legal help. There 
are three stages lor incurring expenses 
The first stage is the subordinate magis- 
trate’s court, the next higher stage is the 
district magistrate’s court and the court 
of the sessions judge, and the last stage 
is the High Court. Statement 4 of the 
High Court’s report for 1916 shows that 
appealable sentence, both on regular trial 


and summary trial, was passed ia respect 
to 40,838 persons, and statement 6 of the 
report shows that about 13,364 (14,208 
— 838) persons or 33 per cent, only appeal- 
ed and the rest of the persons did not 
appeal, evidently for want of means. 

13. The facts disclosed above show on 
the whole that (1) the machinery of 
administration is, for practical purposes, 
far different from what it ought to btf ; 

(2) this machinery is too costly for the 
means of the people and also for the 
nature of the work that is generally re- 
quired to be done ; (3) the present proce- 
dure is dilatory and harassing and does 
not admit of proper justice being done, 
and it entails on the parties concerned 
charges too heavy to be borne ; (4) the 
participation of the village agency in the 
work is an absolute necessity. 

14. In order to remove the present 
evils and to make the administration 
popular, the following appears to be the 
best system. 

(1) The creation of a village court for 
each chaukidari union area and a special 
court for each maffassil municipal area, in 
a manner to take the place of the old 
panchayat. 

(2) Bach such court to be composed 
of 5 to 9 members according to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular area. 

(3) Cases which are now considered 
unimportant (but every one of which 
however is important to the parties con- 
cerned) should be made over to these 
courts. Thus, about three-fourths of the 
entire case work will be done by them. 

(4) Important cases only should be 
tried by the stipendiary magistrates and 
this, with the aid of jurors or assessors. 

(5) There should be no appeal in cases 
tried by the village or municipal court, ex- 
cept in certain cases on points of law only. 

(6) Similarly, the right of appeal in 
cases tried by the stipendiary magistrates 
with the help of jurors or assessors should 
be restricted. 

(7) The summary procedure should be 
altogether abolished. 

tS) The subordinate magistrates 
should all be natives of the province and 
recruited from the pleaders practising at 
the bar, by a competitive examination, 
and no one should be appointed, whose 
age is below 30 years ; and the post s in 
each commissioner's division should be 
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competed for and filled by the natives of 
that division only.* 

15. This system will admit of far bet- 
ter and speedier justice being done than 
now, and with much less cost and troubles 
to the persons concerned. .It will also 
make it. possible to separate from execu- 
tive , functions a sufficient number of 
officers -entirely for criminal work and 
make them directly subordinate to the 
High Court, just as the munsiffs now are, 
without additional cost, and rather it 
may be possible to effect Uirgc savings by 
reducing the staff of officers on account of 
reduction of work arising from the crea- 
tion of the village and municipal courts. 

CIVIL. 

1. Under the present law, the adminis- 
tration of Civil Justice in the courts of the 
lower grade in the muffassil is carried on 
b 3 ^ officers called Munsiffs, and justice in 
the court of the next higher grade, both 
original and appellate, is administered by 
officers called Subordinate Judges. The 
Munsiffs are appointed by nomination 
from among the pleaders who arc sup- 
posed to have three years* practice to their 
credit, but many of whom, in reality, have 
hardly any business at the bar. The Sub- 
ordinate Judges arc appointed by promo- 
tion from among the Munsifls, and gene- 
rally at an age when they have lost much 
vitality and cai)acity for work. 

2. Under the present s^'stem, these 
Judicial Officers are confronted with all 
sorts of inevitable and insurmountable 
obstacles in the matter of right adjudica- 
tion of cases cpniing before them. They 
have to sit singly and thus to depend 
entirely on the resources of their own 
brain, because there is no provision in the 
law for trial with the aid of jurors. They 
are posted to places other than their own 
districts, where the people whose disputes 
they are reriuired to settle are strangers to 
them ; not only are they ignorant of the 
men appearing before them as suitors and 
witnesses, they arc also necessarily to 
some extent ignorant of their manners and 
customs, and of local conditions, though a 
knowledge of all these things is so very 
essential for proper performance of the 

• This would be objectionable for many reasone. 

The logical outcome of the principle here advocated 
would be to advocate the appo'intiuent, in a district 
or subdistrict, of only such men as arc natives of the 
district or sub-district.^-Bditur, M.K, 
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responsible work entrusted to them. 
Some officers show very lamentable igno- 
rance of common principles of law, and 
incapacity to understand easy facts. 

The result of litigation, under these cir- 
cumstances, depends generally, not so 
much on the merits of cases, as on the" 
relative iutelligchce, and capacity and Mso 
idiosyncrasies of individual officers. Differ- 
ent officers arc found to take different 
views of exactly similar cases, each being 
led l)y his own fixed ideas, which they 
tightly carry with them wherever they go, 
whether these arc applicable or not to 
those places. Many officers are ever 
anxious simply to hurry on, in order to 
win credit by turning out the largest num- 
ber of disposals within the shortest time 
according to each individual officers* own 
calculation, and so, such officers arc un- 
willing to try cases with reasonable care 
and patience ; they are more impatient 
and careless in respect to cases tried under 
the small cause court powers, as in cases 
so tried there is no appeal ; they are simi- 
larly impatient in respect to possessory 
suits under section 9 of the Specific Relief 
Act, for there is no right of appeal in sutjh* 
cases also, though these are tried under 
the ordinary procedure. In possessory 
suits, many officers go to the length of not 
recording the evidence properly. There 
are, no doubt, some good officers, but they 
also labour under the natural disadvan- 
tages specified above. Thus, litigation 
sometimes becomes a sort of gambling, 
pure and simple. Good cases are lost and 
bad cases, even false ones, are won. Under 
the present unnatural system, miscarriage 
of justice often occurs and this is one of the 
reasons for gradual increase in litigation, 
which is working gieat evil among the 
population. 

3. Owing to pressure of work, there 
arc frequent adjournments in contested 
suits. These adjournments are very costly 
and harassing to the suitors, and no less 
harassing to their witnesses, who have to 
neglect their o'wi^oaffairs in order to make 
repeated appearances before the court. 
The final disposal of cas^‘s takes a long 
time. According to paragraph '29 of the 
High Court’s Civil administration report 
for 1916, the average duration of 
suits tried under the ordinary proce- 
dure was, in contested suits, 444 days 
before the Subordinate Judges and 210 
days before the Munsiffs, and in uncon- 
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tested suits, 2G7 days before the former 
and lb2 days before the latter. The title 
suits, when contested, generally take a 
year, more or less, in eoming to a close 
tefore the Munsiff, and these take much 
longer time before the Subordinate Judges ; 
'a contested title suit from the date of in- 
stitution before the lower court till the 
decision of the lower appellate court 
covers about three years and it takes 
about two years more before the High 
Court, thus about five years in all. About 
the same period is covered by contested 
title suits instituted before the Subordinate 
Judge. This lengthy procedure throttles 
the litigants to death, as it were. 

4?. The cost of litigation is very high, 
ruinous to many and it is also prohibitive 
to as many. Some people on account of 
the heavy costs involved cantiot go to the 
law court at all and suffer their wrongs 
in silence ; others manage to place their 
cases somehow or other before the lower 
court but are unable to go to the appellate 
court. Most of those who do go to the 
appellate court in the end find themselves 
ruined men. The litigants have to pay 
J/irge sums to their lawyers and have also 
to’lncur other miscellaneous expenses, not 
inconsiderable, all these sums not being 
reckoned as costs of the suits recoverable 
from the other p^lrt 3 ^ Tlie sums paid into 
court under different heads are very large 
and out of all proportion to the means of 
the people, whose income per head per 
annum is Ks. 20 or “not more than 
Ks. 27.” According to ])aragraph 53 of 
the High Court’s report for 1910, the re- 
ceipts of the civil courts in Beng.'il and of 
the High Court amounted to Rs. 1,50,4S,- 
3G5. The charges were Rs. 58,10,457. 
The net profit to Government was thus 
Rs, 92,37,908. One of the most noticeable 
items of receipts is the process fees, which 
amounted to Rs. 27,91,347, while the cost 
of the process serving establishment was 
Rs. 5,51,917 only, leaving a net profit of 
Rs. 22,39,028 under this one item alone. 
The receipts from court fees were Rs. 1,13,- 
» 75,043. 

5. The MunsiQs are, as a rule, invested 
with powers to record evidence in English. 
Some officers are so deficient in English that 
they cannot properly record the deposi- 
tion of witnesses in that language, and the 
result is that they leave out things which 
they cannot translate into English or they 
write one thing for another. Some officers 


arc found unable to write in English a 
proper judgment. The practice of giving 
powers to record evidence in English 
should be discontinued, as in all fairness, 
depositions of witnesses should be record- 
ed only in the language in which these are 
given ; otherwise, the evidence loses much 
of its value. 

6. The result of appeals is as uncertain 
as that of the original suits. There arc 
frequent adjournments in the appellate 
court also. The vSuljordlnatc Judges hear 
most of the afipcals, and many of them 
oil account of old age and loss of capacity 
for work find it convenient to dispose of 
the work by confirming the decrees of the 
Munsilf. As to the District Judge, he being 
a foreigner, has natural disadvantages and 
he has also not enough time to devote to 
the patient hearing of appeals, and the 
Civilian Additional Judges, besides labour- 
ing under natural disadvantages, are too 
junior to hear appeals from decrees of 
Indian officers who are senior to them in 
service by several years. For these reasons 
the results of appeals arc in good many 
cases not what they ought to be. 

7. Statement G of the High Court’s 
report shows that in 1910, the Munsifs 
disposed of 2,60,475 money suits out of 
which 70,81-3 or 27 per cent were tried 
under the ordinary procedure and 1,89,032 
or 73 per cent under the summary pro- 
cedure under which no appeal lies. Of the 
money suits disposed of, 56,252 suits or 
21 ])cr cent only were contested. The 
number of rent suits disposed of was 
3,42,332 out of which only 51,999 or 15 
per cent were contested. 03,107 title suits 
were disposed ot and out of this number 
17,554 suits or 28 per cent were contested 
Of the total number of suits disposed of, 
5,40,109 were uncontested and 1,25,805 
or 19 per cent were contesteil. For this 
work, there were 245 Munsiiis on a month- 
ly pay of Ks. 200 to Rs. 500, the annual 
cost being Rs. 9,10,800. There ought to 
be a cheaper arrangement for disposal of 
cx piirtc suits. 

8. Statement F shows that the judges 
and the additional judges and the sub- 
ordinate judges disposed of 38,424 original 
suits of which only 8,660 or 21 per cent 
were contested and the regular appeals 
disposed of were 16,775 of which 13,720 
were contested. For this work, we had 
37 District Judges on a monthly salary of 
Ks. 2,000 to 3,000, costing Rs. 10,20,000 
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a year and we had 49 Subordinate Judges 
on a sahiry of Rs. GOO to 1,000 a month 
or Rs. 4,20,000 a year, the total annual 
salaries being Rs. 14,40,000. 

9. Statement D shows that 4,41,062 
applications for execution of decrees 
were disposed of; in 1,19,137 cases the 
decrees were wholly satisfied ; in 74,156, 
there was partial satisfaction and 2,47,- 
769 were wholly infructuous, this shewing 
judgment debtors* inabilit 3 ’’ to pay, that 
being evidence of extreme poverty. 

10. As shewn above, the cost of civil 
justice is very high and out of all propor- 
tion to the means of the people. The 
present system of administration of civil 
justice which is too elaborate for our poor 
country and some of the defects of which 
are pointed out above, has been tried for a 
long time, and now some reforms are ab- 
solutely needed. The first columns of the 
imperial annual statements 2 and 3 show 
existence of ‘^unpaid tribunals’* and 
“village courts” in India, though these do 
not appear to exist in Bengal. Following 
this princi|)lc of unpaid agency, the old 
panchayat is the only best system hitherto 
evolved which should be revived in Bengal, 
the panchayat being given a proper share 
of the civil work. Thus, it will be possible 
to greatly reduce the work of the paid 
machinery and also to altogether abolish 
the present small cause court procedure 
for trial of money suits, which is so much 
open to objection, and this system will 
enable people to obtain speedy and far 
better justice than now. The |)anchayat 
might well be given suits of all kinds up to 
the value of Rs. 50, and thus, they would 
have 4,00,000 suits out of 7,00,000 insti- 
tuted. However a beginning may be made 
with money suits only, suits of other kinds 
being given them later on with growing 
experience. The annual statement 3 for 
1916 shews the institution of 2,96,593 
money suits up to the value of Rs. 500 
with ’2,26,668 suits under small cause 
court powers ' and- 69,635 suits under 


ordinary powers.' Out of these suits, 
1,41,654 were of value not exceeding 
Rs. 50 each and this number may safely 
be made over to the panchayat at present. 
There should be no right of appeal in cases 
tried by the panchayat. The Munsiffs 
should try all contested suits with the aict 
of jurors and in money and rent suits so 
tried, there should be no right of appeal 
when the value of the suit docs not exceed 
Rs. 200, except on points of law. Similar- 
ly, there should be no right of appeal in 
title suits so tried by the Munsiffs when the 
value does not exceed Rs. 50 except of 
course on points of law. The superior 
courts should also try all contested 
original suits with the aid of jurors, some 
sort of restriction being imposed on the 
right of appeal. This system will, in vari- 
ous ways, give great relief to the people 
as well as to the paid machinery. The 
panchayat being composed of local men 
(5 to 9 members) will be in a proper posi- 
tion to administer speedy and substantial 
justice, the work being a part of the village 
administration, which is now so much 
desired to be carried on by the people 
themselves. 

11. The Munsiffs should be appointed 
by a system of competitive examination, 
in which special stress should be laid on 
the candidates* ability to frame issues 
with reference to given plaints and written 
statements, and to write judgments with 
reference to some given records of cases. 
No one should be appointed a Munsiff 
whose age is below 30 years, as consider- 
ing the importance of the judicial func- 
tions, such men should only be appointed 
as have gained some experience of life. 

12. The profit arising from civil litiga- 
tion should, for the present, be used in 
extending primary education, the im- 
portance of which is now admitted by all, 
whether officials or non-officials, it not 
being used for purposes of general ad- 
ministration as at present. 

Justice. 


HINDU ACHIEVEMENT IN EXACT SCIENCE 

{Covtinued from the last number) 

VIII. Astronomy. races of antiquity, e.g., Chaldaeans, Egyp- 

A STRONOMICAL lore is probably as old tians, Chinese, Hindus, and Greeks, as 
as mankind. Elementary knowledge well as to all primitive races of men. 
about the celestial bodies and mete- That, however, is not to be regarded as 
orological phenomena is common to the forming the science of astronomy, unless 
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the epoch of mere ol)servation be lifted up 
Hie level of an epoch of science. 

, , cultivation of astronomy, as science, 
alter it began as such, did not make less 
uniong the Hindus than among 
tne Greeks under Hipparchus (c 150 B.C.) 
and Ptolemy (A.U. 139). 

*.4 : The earliest astrono- 

Jtty Or the Hindus is believed to have been 
borrowed from the Babylonians. This 
was the conception of the lunar zodiac 
with twenty.seven ^ “nakshatras’* (cons- 

f iu elementary division 

,ot the sky, suggested by the passage of the 
moon from any point back to the same 
point, may have been original to the 
Hindu priests, as Colebrooke and Max 
Muller believe. The Saracens, however, 
learned their “manzil” (twent^'-eight cons- 
tellations) from the Hindus in the eighth 
century. ^ 

,I^<^^lecameries : Aryabhata (A. D. 
47()) knew of the division of the heavens 
into twelve equal portions or “dode- 
cameries.” This zodiacal division come 
down from the Babylonians to the Greeks 
about 700 B.C. (?). But it was only by 
the first century B.C. that the Greeks had 
•'^Vclye separate signs for the twelve 
divisions. Aryabhata named the twelve 
divisions by words of the same import, 
and represented them by the figures of the 
same animals, as the Greeks. The Hindu 
zodiac, if it is a foreign import, seems thus 
to be derived from the Greek and not from 
the Babylonian. 

3. Rotation, 4. Eclipses : Aryabhata 
knew the truth that the earth revolves on 
its axis.^ The true cause of solar and 
lunar eclipses also was explained by him. 

o. Epicycles : The hypothesis of the 
epicycles in accounting for the motions of 
the planets and in calculating their true 
places was the greatest generalization of 
Hipparchus. This was discovered by the 
Hindus also. But according to Burgess, 
the difference in the development of this 
theory in the Greek and the Hindu systems 
01 Astronomy precludes the idea that one 
of these people derived more than a hint 
respecting it from the other.” 

^ Annual precession of the equinoxes, 

7. Relative size of the sun and the moon 
as compared with the earth, S. The 
greatest equation of the center for the 

With regard to these calculations 
the Hindus “are more nearly correct than 
the Greeks.” (Burgess). 


IX EXACT vSClENCE 

9. Times of the revolutions of the 
planets : With regard to these, the Hindus 
are “very nearly as correct” as the Greeks, 
“it appearing from a comparative view of 
the sidereal revolutions of the planets that 
the Hindus are most nearly correct in four 
items, Ptolemy in six.” (Burgess) 

10. The determination of the lunar 
constants entering into the calculation of 
lunar periods and eclipses reached a 
remarkable degree of approximation 
(much above Graeco-.\rab computations) 
to the figures in Laplace’s Tables, (Seal). 

There is no doubt that the Hindus 
were acquainted with Greek astronomy 
and its merits. Varaha-mihira’s (A.D. 
587) candid acknowledgment of the fact 
that this science is “well established” 
among the “barbacian” Vavanas (lonians 
i.c., Greeks) leaves no doubt on the point. 
The only (juestion is about the amount 
and period of influence. 

According to Burgess there was “very 
little astronomical borrowing between the 
Hindus and the Greeks.” It is difficult to 
see precisely what the Hindus borrowed, 
“since in no case do the numerical data 
and results in the systems of the two 
peoples exactly correspond.” 

A certain amount of foreign help may 
have given an impetus to the science in 
India. But the loan was thoroughly 
Hinduized. .According to Whitne}*^, the 
Indians assimilated the Greek astronomy 
by 

(i) the substitution of sines for chords, 
and 

(ii) the general substitution of an arith- 
metical for a geometrical form. 

On the strength of subsequent develop- 
ments, Seal claims that Hindu astronomy 
was not less advanced than that of Tycho 
Brahe. (1546-1001). 

Werner quotes passages to indicate 
that Hindu astronomical instruments were 
introduced into China. According to 
Mikami, Hir.du astronomers served the 
Chinese (Tovernment on the Astronomic<'il 
Board, sometimes even as President 
(seventh century and after). Chinese 
translations of vSanskrit works like 
“Brahman Heavenly Theory” are also 
recorded. Several calendars were modelled 
on the Hindu, e.g., probably the one by 
Itsing (683-727). During the eighth 
century Hindu astronomy was introduced 
among the Saracens also, as noticed, 
above. 
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IX. Physics. 

Playfair makes the following remarks 
with regard to Greek physics : 

**Xothinj; like the true system of natural pbilo- 
Sophy was known to the ancients. There arc never- 
theless to be found ill their writing's many brilliant 
conceptions, several fortunate conjectures, and 
gleams of light, which were afterwards to be so 
generally diffused.*’ 

The same remark may be made, general- 
ly speaking, about Hindu physics. Both 
in methodology and achievements it ex- 
hibits almost the same strength and limi- 
tations as the Greek. But prol)ably the 
attempts of the Hindu physicists were 
more comprehensive, and more co-ordinat- 
ed with investigations in other branches 
of knowledge than those of the Greeks. 

Some hypothesis of nature, i. e., of 
matter and energy, constituted the posi- 
tive basis of each of the principal schools 
of Hindu philosophy, including meta- 
physics. The idea of a real “natural 
philosophy’* was never absent from the 
intellectual horizon even of those who 
believed that *‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man.** There was no system of 
thought without its own physico-chemical 
theory of atoms, its own “laws of 
nature,” and so forth. The most idealistic 
school had thus its own “materialistic** 
background. And the method of investi- 
gation, if not fully that of Baconian “ex- 
perimental**. induction, was more fruitful 
and “experimental** than that of Aristotel- 
ian speculative logic. 

Problems in natural philosophy, which 
engaged the attention of every thinker in 
India, were of the kind described below : 

1, The theory of atoms and molecular 
combinations. It is generally associated 
with the name of Kanada, the founder of 
Vaishesika philosophy. lie has therefore 
been called the Democritus of India. 
Strictly spehking, there were almost as 
many atomic theories as the schools of 
Hindu thought. One or two may be 
mentioned : 

(a) Vaishesika system : “The doctrine 
of atomism did not take its rise in Greece, 
but in the East. It is found in the Indian 

i )hilosophy. Kanada could not be- 

ieve matter to be infinitely divisible 

Matter consists of ultimate indivisible 
atoms, which are indestructible and 

eternal Explaining the universe by 

chance or necessity, it tends to material- 
ism or atheism.” (Fleming in “The Dic- 


tionary of Philosophy.**) Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombiued state in creation. 

(b) Jaina system : The atoms are not 
only infinitesimal, but also eternal and 
ultimate. Atomic linking, or the mutual 
attraction (or repulsion) of atoms in the 
formation of molecules was analysed by' 
Umasvati (A. D. 50) with a most remark- 
able effect. According to Seal, the Jainas 
hold that the different classes of element- 
ary substances are all evolved from the 
same primordial atoms. “The intra- 
atomic forces which lead to the formation 
of chemical compounds do not therefore 
differ in kind from those that explain the 
original linking of atoms to form mole- 
cules.” ^ 

2. General properties of matter : These 

were analysed and defined not only by 
Kanada and his school, but also by the 
Jainas, Buddhists, and other rivals and 
contemporaries. A few such concepts were 
elasticity, cohesivencss, impenetrability, 
viscosity, fluidity, porosity, etc. Capillary 
motion was illustrated by the ascent of 
the sap in plants from the root to the 
stem, and the penetrativd diffusion of 
liquids in porous vessels. Upward con- 
duction of water in pipes was explained 
by the pressure of air, , 

3. The doctrine of motion : Motion 

was conceived in almost every school of 
thought as underlying the physical P"en9" 
mena of sound, ‘ light, and heat. This 
motion was known to be not only molar 
and molecular, but also the subtile motion 
lodged in the atoms themselves, i.e., the 
very principle of matter-stuff. - • . , 

4. Time and Space : In order to be 

precivSC and deflnite in their calculations 
the Hindus conceived infinitesimally small 
magnitudes of time and space. In the ab- 
sence -of finer instruments of measurement 
the very attempt to distinguish fro® one 
another the varying grades of “least per- 
ceptible’* sound, light, heat, time, etc., 
must be regarded as remarkable. An atom 
(“truti”)of time was equal tOTarxiiOfa 
second. The thickness of the minimum 
visible (“trasarenu”), e.g., the just per- 
ceptible mote in the sunbeam was known 
to be of an inch. The size of an 

atom was conceived to be 1 ms _ than 
ir.3.5-**2-6, of a cubic inch. Cuno^ly 
enough, this is fairly comparable (j® 

of magnitude) with the th«e Jatert de^ 
minations of the size of the hy droge _ 
atom !” (Seal). No unit of velocity seems 
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to have been fixed upon. But average 
velocity was measured in accordance with 
s 

the formula v =■ - . These measurements 
t 

were not arbitrary poetic guess-works. It 
is on the basis of these that a remarkably 
accurate measurement of the relative pitch 
of musical tones was made, and the in- 
stantaneous motion of a planet determined 
(and thus the principle of the differential 
calculus discovered). 

5. The doctrine of conservation : Both 
matter and energy were known to be in- 
destructible. But though constant, they 
were known to be liable to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, i.c., to 
changes in collocation. This transforma- 
tion was known to be going on constantly. 

The following ideas about matter and 
energy may be gleaned from the writings 
of the Hindus. Some of these should be 
regarded as real contributions to know- 
ledge, though not demonstrated according 
to the modern methods of exact science. 

(a) Heat: 

(i) Light and heat were known to 
^Kanada as different forms of the same 

substance. 

(ii) Solar heat was known to Udaya- 
na as the source of all the stores of heat. 

(iii) Heat and light rays were believ- 
ed by Yachaspati (A.U. 850) to consist of 
very minute particles emitted rcctiiincally 
by the substances. 

(iv) Rarefaction in evaporation and 
the phenomenon of ebullition were correct- 
ly explained by Shamkara Alishra. 

(b) Optics : 

(i) The phenomena of translucency, 
opacity, shadows, etc., were explained by 
Udyotakara. 

(ii) The angle of incidence was 
known to be equal to the angle of rcHcc- 
liou. This was known to the Greeks also. 

(iii) The phenomenon of refraction 
was known to Ddyotakara. 

(iv) The chemical effects of light rays 
were known to Jayanta. 

(v) Lens and mirrors of various kinds, 
spherical and oval, were used for pur- 
poses of demoustratiun. Light rays were 
focussed through a lens on a conibustiblc, 
like paper or straw. (The making and 
polishing of glass was a great industry in 
India. According to Pliny the best glass 
was that made by the Hindus.) 

(c) Acoustics : 


(i) Physical basis of sound : Two 
theories were held about the vehicle or 
medium of propagation. Shabara Swami 
knew it correctly to be the air. But 
Udyotakara and others knew it to be 
ether. (Seal). 

(ii) Wave-motion : The sound-waves 
were understood by both schools. But 
Prashastapada knew them to be trans- 
verse ; and Udyotakara and Shabara 
Swami understood the transmission of 
sound to be of the nature of longitudinal 
waves. (Seal). 

(iii) Echoes were analyzed by Vijna- 
nabhiksu. 

(iv) Sounds were distinguished 
according to their tones and over-tones, 
volume or massiveness, and quality or 
timbre, by Batsyayana, Udyotakara, and 
Yachaspati (c A.D. 850). 

(v) Musical notes and intervals were 
analyzed and mathematically calculated 
in the treatises on music, c.g., Sharamga- 
deva’s “Samgita-ratnakara” (“Ocean of 
Music’’) (1210-47), Damodara’s “Samgita- 
darpaua” (“The Mirror of Music’’) (1560- 
1047), etc. The relative pitch of the notes 
of the diatonic scale was, according to 
Krishnaji Ballal Deval, in “Hindu Musical 
Scale,” accurately determined. (Clements, 
and Fox-Strangways). 

(vi) The Hindus followed just intona- 
tion. (Seal). 

(d) Magnetism : 

(i) Elementary magnetic phenomena 
could not but be observed. The attraction 
of f?rass, straw, etc., by amber, and the 
moYcmcnt of the iron needle towards the 
magnet, were explained by Shamkara 
Misraasdue to “adrista”, i.e., unknown 
cause. 

(ii) Bhoja (c 1050 A. D.) in his direc- 
tions for shipbuilding gave the warning 
that no iron should be used in bolding or 
joining together the planks of bottoms 
intended to be sea-going vessels. The fear 
was entertained lest the iron should 
expose the ships to the influence of mag- 
netic rocks in the sea, or bring them 
within a niagnclic iicld and so lead them 
to risks. (Radhakiimud Mookerji). 

(iii) Mariner’s conipass ; Muc^kerji 
points out a compass uii tjnc of the ships 
ill which the Ilindus of the earl 3 ’^ Christian 
era sailed out to coloniiic Java and other 
islands in the Indi.an Ocean. The Hindu 
compass was an iron fish (called in 
Sanskrit “Matsya-yantra” or fish machine). 
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It floated in a vessel of oil and pointed to 
the north. 

(e) Electricity : Most rudimentary 
electrical phenomena may have been notic- 
ed by Umasvati (50 A. 1).). His theory of 
atomic linking was based on the idea that 
two atoms to be combined must have two 
opposite qualities. He believed that 
atoms attracted and repelled each other 
according as they were heterogeneous (i. e. 
unlike) and homogeneous (i. e., like) res- 
pectively. 

X. CUKMISTRY. 

Both in the East and the West chem- 
istry was at first alchemy. It was princi- 
pally a handmaid to the science or art of 
medicine, subsidiarily allied to metallurgy 
and industrial arts. Whatever be the 
worth of that chemistry according to the 
modern standard, the Hindu investigators 
could give points to their European peers. 
They were, besides, teachers of the Sara- 
cens. 

Leaving aside the chemists or druggists 
in the medical schools of India, two great 
specialists in chemistry as such were 
Patanjali (second century B. C.) and 
Nagarjuna (early Christian era). Patan- 
jali was also, a philologist, his commentary 
on the famous grammar of Panini is well- 
known. His “Science of Iron** (Loha- 
shastra) was a pioneer ii'ork in metallur- 
gy. Nagarjuna’s genius also wiis versa- 
tile. lie is the patron-saint of alchemists. 
He is credited with having founded or 
rather systematised the philosophy of 
“rasha** (mercury). 

Some of the achievements of the Hindu 
brain have been genuine contributions to 
chemical science. The Hindu chemical 
investigators of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries A.D. (the age (d Gupta-Vikramadityan 
Renaissance) were tar in advance of Roger 
Bacon (thirtccnlh century). In fact, they 
anticipated by one millennium the work of 
Paracelsus (sixteenth century) and Libavi- 
ous (seventeenth century). “The physico- 
chemical theories as to combustion, heat, 
chemical affinity were clearer, more ration- 
al, and more original than those of Van 
Helmont or Stahl.** (Seal). 

1. According to Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
the earliest Hindus knew of the distinction 
between green and blue vitriol. But 
Dioscorides, the Greek, and Pliny, the 
Roman, both belonging to the first 
century A. D., confounded the two. Even 


Agricola’s ideas were not clear (14'94- 
1555). 

2. The scientific pharmacy of Sushruta 
was modern. About the preparation of 
caustic alkali he was careful enough to 
give the direction that the strong lye is to 
be preserved in an iron vessel. It was far"' 
superior to the process of a Greek writer 
of the eleventh century who has been 
eulogised by Berthelot. (Ray). 

According to Royle, the' process of dis- 
tillation was discovered by the Hindus. 

4. By the sixth century the Hindu 
chemists were masters of the chemical 
processes of calcination, distillation, subli- 
mation, steaming, fixation, etc. (Seal). 

5. These processes were used by re- 
searchers of the Patanjali and Nagarjuna 
cycles in order to bring about chemical 
composition and decomposition, c.g., 

(a) in the preparation of 

(1) perchloridc of mercury 

(2) sulphide of mercury 

(5) Vermillion from lead, etc. 

(b) in the extraction of 

(1) copper from sulphate of 

copper 

(2) zinc from calamine . . 

(3) copper from pyrites, etc. ^ 

6. The importance of the apparatus in 
chemical research is thus described in 
“Rasarnava** a work on chemistry of the 
eleventh century : 

“I'or killin;; (oxidizini;) and colouring mercury, an 
apparatus is indeed a power. Without the use «f 
herbs aud drugs, mercury can be killed with the aid 
of an apparatus alone. Uence an expert must not 
disparage the cliicacy of the apparatus.” (Kay's 
translation). 

With this preamble the author intro- 
duced his account of the chemical labora- 
tory, instruments, crucibles, etc. 

7. In “Madanapala-nighantu,** a work 
qn drugs (fourteenth century), zinc was 
distinctly mentioned as a separate metal. 
Paracelsus was thus anticipated in India 
by about two hundred yealrs. 

^ The philosophy of mercury was a 
rec(%nised branch of learning by the four- 
teenth century. It was one of the celebrat- 
ed sixteen in Madhavacharya’s collection 
of [philosophical systems (1331). He 
mentioned *Rasarnava’ as a standard 
work on mercury. 

9. “Rasa-ratna-samuchchaya’* (treatise 
on mercury and metals) is a comprehen- 
sive work of the fourteenth century It 
embodies practically the whole chemicab 
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mineralogical, and metallurgical know- 
ledge of the Hindus developed through the 
ages. Like the ‘*Brihat Samliita” (sixth 
century A.D.)* by Varaha-mihira, it is a 
scientific encyclopaedia. It is specially re- 
markable for its section on the laboratory, 
directions for experiments, and description 
of apparatus. 

10. The Hindus had no knowledge of 
mineral acids for a long period. But this 
defect was made up by their use of “Vida,” 
which, says Kay, could “kill all metals.” 
This was a mixture containing aqua regia 
and other mineral acids in potentia. The 
substance was probably discovered by 
Patanjali. (Seal). Mineral acids were dis- 
covered almost simultaneously both in 
India and Europe during the sixteenth 
century. 

The debt of Europe to Saracen chemis- 
try or alehemy is generally acknowledged 
by historians of science. (Thomson). This 
implies also Europe's debt to the Hindus ; 
for they had taught these teachers of medi- 
aeval Europe. 

Gebir, the earliest Saracen (Spanish) 
chemist (seventh-eighth century), was fami- 
yar with Hindu “rasayana” (alchemy and 
metallurgy, the seventh division of the 
science of life called Ayur-veda). He called 
carbonate of soda “sagimen vitri” from 
the Hindu name “sajji matti”. He also 
knew “tutia,” the Hindu name of copper- 
sulphatc. (Wilson). 

The Saracens themselves admitted their 
diseipleship of the Hindu professors of 
medicine. Chemistry naturally passed 
along with the medical science from India 
into the Saracen Empire. 

The famous Arabic encyclopaedia “Kitab 
al Fihrist” by Nadim (c 950) distinctly 
mentions the translation of Hindu medical 
works into Arabic under the patronage of 
Caliphs from Mansur to Mainun (c 750- 
850 A.U.). Saracen scholars of the thir- 
teenth century, c.g., Haji Khalifa, also 
acknowledged what their predecessors had 
learnt from the schools of Hindu medicine. 

The history of science requires therefore 
a revision, in the department of chemistry 
as in algebra, arithmetic, etc., in the light 
of facts from the Hindu angle of vision. 

XI. Metallurgy and Chemical Arts. 

India was the greatest industrial power 
of antiquity. It was the manufactures of 
the Hindu, which, backed up by their com- 
mercial enterprize, served as standing 


advertisements of India in Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Judaea, Persia, etc. To the Romans 
of the Imperial age and the Europeans of 
the Middle Ages, also, the Hindus were 
noted chiefly as a nation of industrial 
experts. 

Some of the arts for which the people 
of India have had traditional fame are 
those connected with (1) bleaching, (2) 
dyeing, (3) calico-printing, (4) tanning, 
(5) soap-making, (6) glass-making, (7) 
manufacture of steel, (8) gun-powder and 
fire-works and (9) preparation of cement. 
All these imply a knowledge of industrial 
chemistry. 

1. Patanjali, the founder of Hindu 
metallurgy, (second century B. C.) gave 
elaborate directions for many mctallurgic 
and cheraieal processes, especially the pre- 
paration of metallic salts, alloys, amal- 
gams, etc., and the extraction, purification 
and assaying of metals. (Seal). 

2. During the fourth century the Hin- 
dus could forge a bar of iron, says Fergus- 
son, “larger than any that have been 
forged even in Europe up to a very late 
date, and not frequently even now.” 

3. Gun-powder “may have been intro- 
duced into China from India” about the 
filth or sixth century A. D. (Journal of the 
North China Branch of R.A.S., New Series, 
vi, 82). 

4. The secret of manufacturing the so- 
called Damascus blades was learnt by the 
Saracens from the Persians, who had mas* 
tered it from the Hindus. (Royle). In 
Persia, the Indian sword was proverbially 
the best sword, and the phrase “jawabec 
hind” (“Indian answer”) meant “a cut 
with the sword made of Indian steel.” 

5. During the sixth century the Hindu 
chemists could prepare— 

(i) fixed or coagulated mercury, 

(ii) a chemical powder, the inhalation 
of which would bring on sleep or stupor, 

(iii) a chemically prepared stick or wick 
fur producing light without fire, 

(iv) a powder, which, like anaesthetic 
drugs or curare, paralyses sensory and 
motor organs. 

6. The horticulturists of the same pe- 
riod were familiar with several mixtures 
and infusions, probably struck upon empi- 
rically, for supplying the requisite nitrogen 
compounds, phosphates, etc., to plants. 

7. The metallurgists of the same period 
were familiar with the processes of extrac- 
tion, purification, killing (formation of 
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oxides, chlorides, and oxj>chlorides), calci- 
nation, incineration, t>owderine, solution, 
distillation, preciiiitation, rinsing, drying, 
melting, casting, filing, etc. 

With the help of apparatus and re- 
agents they subjected each of the known 
minerals to all these processes. Heat was 
applied in different measures for different 
ends. (Seal). 

8. So early as the sixth century the 
mercurial operations alone were nineteen 
in number. 

Pliny, the Roman of the first century 
A.D., noticed the industrial position of the 
Hindus us paramount in the world. India 
maintained the same position even in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
the modern European nations began to 


THOUGHTS 

I. 

T he most wonderful thing about the 
universe is that the proportion of 
beauty^ g.ud joy is no less than that 
of law and ’necessity in its composition. 
It has been said and said truly that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention ; for, indeed, 
man has been engaged since the beginning 
of his existence to discover the laws of 
Nature and to adjust them to his physical 
and social needs. The forces of Nature 
had inspired his awe and worship before 
he came to realise their true character by 
the help of his intellect and reason. I'or a 
long time, he could hardly feel that his 
own mind was immensely and immcasurc- 
ably superior to the awt'ul forces of Na- 
ture before which he cowered like a thing 
. afraid and appeared to be quite feeble and 
helpless. 

Now, although science has taught man 
the lesson that the laws of Nature are 
inexorable and are absolutely dissociated 
from the feelings and affections of man, 
that the natural order and the spiritual 
order are different, yet man has not 
remained content with that knowledge 
but has been persistently investing Nature 
with human attributes and feelings. Even 
such physical needs as hunger and thirst 


come into intimate touch with her. This 
long standing industrial hegemony of the 
Hindus was due to their capacity for har- 
nessing the energies of Nature to minister 
to the well-being of man. They made 
several important discoveries in chemical 
technology. These have been generalized 
by Seal into three : 

(1) the preparation of fast dyes, 

(2) the extraction of the principle of 
indigotin from the indigo by a process, 
which, though crude, is essentially an anti- 
cipation of modem chemical methods. 

(3) the tempering of steel. 

(To be concluded), 

Bknuy Kumar Sarkak. 


ON POETRY 

which man shares along with other 
animals, have not detracted in the least^ 
from his belief that he is really a spirit, 
although temporarily lodged in the tene- 
ment of flesh. The body of the universe, 
he believes, to be an expansion of his own 
little body ; it is one with him. And the 
theory of evolution brings into his mind 
that conviction of unity. The primordial 
cell must have been imbued and surcharged 
with spirit, when it began its journey 
mounting upw'ards and upwards into the 
higher complexities of organic life. The 
primordial atom or electron must simi- 
larU' have l)ccn a symbol of the spirit, for 
certainly the inanimate and the animate 
must be linked somewhere together in one 
chain of evolution. The gap between 
s|)irit and niattcr, between the natural and 
the spiritual order must be filled up. This 
intuition has been giving birth to new 
theories in science : it has been ruling 
modem thought in all its developments. 

The intuition, spoken above, is an in- 
tuition of all poets and is, therefore, at the 
foundation i>f all great poetry. Before 
science brought together the ‘missing links’ 
in Nature and apprehended all life and 
perhaps, nun-life ruso, to be in a process of 
evolution and continuity, poets liad felt in 
their heart of hearts that Nature and man 
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arc bound in one. How ? Because the 3 ' 
had perceived “joy in the widest common- 
alty spread*’ ; they had had an apprehen- 
sion of the *^sense of something tar more 
deeply interfused.” The world is not 
merely a machine which supplies to man 
his various needs ; it is overflowing with 
joy and beauty. If fruits and herbs were 
simply ‘uncooked vegetables* to satisfy the 
animal appetite of man, they would not be 
so lovely to the view. Why such a luxu- 
riance ot colour and scent, such an exuber- 
ance of form and music, such unnecessary 
extravagance in Nature, if the economy of 
Nature is much greater than her poetry ? 
That the colour of the flower is only an 
advertisement to insects to conic and ferti- 
lise it, is a very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion. For, not the colour alone but the 
form of the flower is artistically exquisite ; 
the arrangement of its petals, the lovely 
design, is magnifleent. Is that also an 
allurement to the insect world ? Science 
deals with laws, it cannot deal with 
beauty. The poets declare that the world 
is not bound by law merely, it is full of 
love and beauty. Of course, the science of 
Ijeauty is rhythm and may be studied as 
apart of mathematics, but alas, merely 
the knowledge ol the laws of rhythm apart 
from the enjoyment of form and rhythm is 
like reading the rules of grammar without * 
learning the language itself. 

But perhaps lam doing some injustice 
to science by eomjiaring it to grammar 
and by calling it indirectly an abstract 
thing. Science is progressive ; it is still 
groping and floundering in its alleys of 
specialization for a wider opening into the 
highroad of universal principles. In fact, 
the process of filiation through the various 
specialized sciences of physics, chemistry, 
biology, etc., has recently' begun. There is 
a persistent endeavour to reduce all 
variety into a unity. But as the new 
theories of matter point out, the final 
unity is nowhere to be discerned in science. 
For life and matter arc dynamic. Life 
moves on from cycle to cycle, from one 
series to another. Matter is also in a 
flux. These new theories are breaking 
down the old walls of absolutism in philo- 
sophy also. 

Poeti^ has something in common with 
this attitude of science and philosophy 
towards life and the universe. In the 
world of intuition and emotion, with 
which poetry deals, the same process of 


movement and flux goes on. Foetry has 
been defined as a ‘criticism of life.* It is 
not criticism however ; it is discovery. It 
discovers life and the world anew. The 
poetry of life and the poetry of the world, 
like life and matter as science investigates 
them, arc ever moving and ever evolving 
and ever becoming. Poets, therefore, like 
scientists, are also engaged in discovering 
new contents of life and readjusting them 
with old views of life, old intuitions and 
emotions. Thus, the moods and emotions 
of man are becoming richer and deeper 
'and more and more complex as poetry 
advances. It can easily be imagined that 
if poetry had been pinned to its old and 
everlasting themes, it would have repeat- 
ed and repeated its burden and exhausted 
itself beyond retrieval. But because 
poetry is an expression of life and because 
life is seen to be changing incessantly, 
poetry is also in process of change. Just as 
old theories of science are knocked down 
and new theories prevail in their places, 
just as old schools of philosophy change 
yielding place to new, similarly old poetry 
and old art are ever dying into the new, 
having a new birth there. 

While I am trying to show that poetry, 
science and philosophy are all working 
together in a common direction, I am fully 
cognizant ot their respective functions, 
their independent spheres of activity. 
Science and philosophy have, for their end, 
the attainment of knowledge, and hence 
they have to build up concepts.^ Poetry 
has, for its end, joy, and hence it has to 
build up Rasas, or emotions and intuitions. 
Of course, I am keeping my attention con- 
fined to pure poetry and leaving out epic 
poetry and such other obsolete types from 
my field of enquiry. Reason and induction 
are more necessary to science ; imagination 
and intnitioii more necessary to poetry. 
There are yet more serious differences. 
Science interprets the laws of nature and 
philosophy attempts to connect them with 
the life of the spirit seeking for the unity 
between the suWeet and the object. But 
poetry cares little for the laws of Nature ; 
it uses the various objects of nature as 
symbols of moods and passions ; it seeks 
to commune with the soul of Nature. 
Science and philosophy seek to prove and 
establish certain truths; poetry seeks to 
"establish none. If it can evoke Rasa^ it 
is satisfied. 

The very language of poetry is a clear 
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and uniiiistakcable indication that at the 
bottom of all poetry is the intuition that 
the universe is one with the human spirit 
and that all things arc related to one 
another in a mysterious bond of kinship. 
For the language of poetry abounds with 
metaphor, tropes and imagery. We arc 
observing all kinds of semblances between 
outward objects and human emotions and 
interpreting one in terms of another. 
Apart from the technical language of poe- 
try, in our ordinary everyday language, 
we cannot avoid figurative speech. It is 
not that we are forced to adopt imagery 
in order to express our thoughts clearly 
and cogently. The deeper reason seems to 
be that unconsciously we have come to 
realise that there is an inter-communica- 
tion between the outer and the inner 
worlds, that we have somehow or other 
perceived that they are not worlds apart 
but have a likeness with each other. There- 
fore when we desscribc events that happen 
outside us, we describe them in terms of 
our own experiences and emotions, and 
again, when we describe the moods and 
experiences of our inner life, we have re- 
course to suggestions from outward nature. 
As soon as we are able to express oursel- 
ves with the help of imagery, we are happy. 
For then, the relationship between the 
world outside and the world within is fully 
established. The world flows into the, 
heart with its streams of colour, scent and 
music and the heart flows out into the 
world with its streams of moods and 
emotions. The one tinges the other with 
its hues and the complex that shapes itself 
in the poet’s personality is poetry, is art. 
It is because poetry is nothing but the re- 
sonances and reverberations of the poet’s 
personality, therefore the richer and the 
more complex that personality is, the 
richer and the more complex poetry must 
be. 

11 . 

There is a dispute in poetry as to whether 
the matt^er or the manner, the substance 
or the form of poetry is more essential. It 
seems to me to be a fruitless dispute, for in 
a sense, both arc equally essential, and in 
another sense, none of them is essential. 
The form of poetry without the content is 
like the body without the mind and vice 
versa. So both arc equally necessar:^. But, 
as I have said before, it is difficult in poe- 
try to dissociate form from substance or 


substance from form. They are indissolubly 
connected and form a living whole, which 
is poetry. They undergo a sort of chemical 
combination when poetry is being creat- 
ed. All great creations are the result of a 
conscious-unconscious process. The poet or 
the artist is seiml by a mood— the mood 
is varying, being the complex of a body of 
experiences and feelings— some of them 
conscious, some passed below the plane of 
consciousness and memory, some ancestral 
and ‘unconscious’— then, this whole com- 
plex of varying moods of conscious-uncon- 
scious elements flows out into expression 
and resolves itself into modes which we 
call poetic creation. Poetic creation is on 
the one hand, self-creation and on the other, 
creation ol life. Poetry discovers, as it 
creates, ne w contents of life, new visions, 
new moods and at the same time discovers 
new relations of these with the world out- 
side by the very effort of visualising the 
invisible mental workings with the help of 
image ly. 

1 take some simple illustrations from 
poetry in order to make my position clear. 
Wc all know* that ‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever’ : every beautiful object in the 
world evokes in us some feeling, otherwise 
we cannot designate it as beautiful. But 
such feelings are indescribable. Wc feel 
them to be so, when wc try to express 
them. The greatest poet of the world 
must also feel that he can never express 
such a feeling adequately. He may compose 
a thousand poems or songs in order to ex- 
press it and each song may be more exqui- 
site than its predecessor, still a sense of 
inadequatencss will haunt him and urge 
him to fresh attempts. Take for instance, 
the beauty of autumn. Many poets have 
described it in golden verses but it is, by 
no means, an exhausted theme in poetry. 
The poet, Kalidasa, when he wrote his 
work ‘Ritusamhar’ or the ‘Seasons’ had, 
before his eyes, the same stretch of the 
blue sky of October with light and fluffy 
white clouds sailing across it, as we be- 
hold it today. He writes in one of his 
verses : — 

“The clouds, stripped ot rain, are lig^ht and white 
like silver and conch and the stem of the lotus flower. 

As the breeze drives them on, the sky looks like d 
king, fanned by the regal fan of downy feathers.” 

But, is this image the only image to 
express the beauty of autumn ? Surely not. 
Let us read the following lines from Keats’ 
famous ‘Ode to Autumn’ ^ 
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“Oa a lialf-reap’d furruw sound asleep 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twin'd flowers.” 

These lines give us a completely different 
picture of autumn. 

Autumn is the picture of plenitude itself. 
Thus, to the two poets, (piotcd ai)ove, two 
of the greatest poets of the world, autumn 
presents a different aspect of its bcaut3^ 
The poet Kalidas was impressed Iw its 
grandeur and solemnity and to him, 
autumn was something majestic. Keats 
felt its luxuriance which almost over- 
powers one with sleep and sets one dream- 
ing. lie, therefore, compared it to a drowsy 
peasant. 

It may be objected here, that good 
poetry is not always coneft-ned with 
tropes or imagery of the above kind and 
I quite accept the validity of that objec- 
tion. All that I desire to bring out is that 
order to express the inexpressible in- 
tuitions, moods and emotions, poetry has 
sometimes to resort to tropes, but at the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
that is not the only type of expression. 
In poetry, t3"pes of expression arc infinitely 
^varied. There are poets who express 
tHemselves more in the language of s^mi- 
bols and imagery ; there arc also poets 
who express themselves more in the langu- 
age of music. Sonic mix u]) both styles ad- 
mirably, There arc also poets, like Words- 
worth, who are neither musical nor sym- 
bolical, but who express subtle spiritual 
experiences and wisdom in a language 
which no one can have the courage to 
pronounce as unpoetical. I have therefore 
said already that poetry’ is neither manner 
nor matter — it is the unconscious resolving 
of an indescribable mood into a wonder- 
ful mode, absolutely unique and original 
in its character. As new visions of life 
dawn on men’s minds, types of poetry 
change and become more and more rare 
and varied. Even Wordsworth’s spiritual 
poetry is not satisfactory ; the moods that 
his poetry depicts are simpler and less rich 
in contents of life than those that arc dealt 
with in modern poetry, say, in the ‘Gitau- 
jali' of Rabindranath Tagore. 

I have said already that I am not con- 
cerned, in the present article, with the 
epic or any other class of poetry, which is 
not in vogue in modern times. I have 
spoken of the symbolical and the intui- 
tional types of poetry but I have not yet 
spoken about poetry which springs from 


musical inspiration. I believe that 
such poems are purely lyrical and 
they ought not to be read but sung in 
tunes or otherwise chanted. Burns’ love- 
songs have been set in music, Moore’s 
Irish melodies have also been. Of all 
iMiglish poets, Shelley seems to me lobe the 
most musical and next to him, Tennyson 
and Swinburne. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that lyrics in which the song-clement pre- 
cmiiiontly prevails, ought to* form a class 
of poetry by themselves. There is a mood 
which wc may call the musical mood and 
there is an emotion whicli may fitly be 
named musical emotion. The snli literature 
abounds with which come under 

this class of poetry. Poems of Kabir and 
Xanak, Vaislinaya lyrics, and in fact, most 
of the i)oetical literature of India arc song- 
poems. The bulk of Tagore’s poetry also 
conics under the same category. But all 
the same, it must be said that emotions 
refuse to be classified in poetry, as in the 
gradual evolution of poetry they are 
becoming more and more complex and 
generalised. 

We have had instances of poems on 
autumn symbolising its beauty in pictures. 
Let us have one instance of a song bear- 
ing on the beauh’ of autumn. I may quote 
that exquisite song of Tennyson 

“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean 

Tears from the depth of sonic divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and ^lUlier to the skies 

111 looking; on the happy Autumn fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 

The mood which the song quoted above 
presents is a mood of inteu.se longing, a 
mood of sighs over some forgotten joy or 
over a dream that fleets away. It can there- 
fore be best expressed in music, for such 
moods are real musical moods. There is 
no view of life, or idea or vision or any’’- 
thing of that kind underlying the song I 
have (luoted ; therefore, there is no need of 
symbolisatioii. 

111 . 

There is a tradition about poetry that 
the main spring of it is inspiration. It is 
therefore said that poets arc born, not 
made. There may be some amount of 
truth in it, but how would we interpret 
psychologically the phenomenon of inspira- 
tion in poetry ? 

The moods of poetry are generally those 
‘serene and blessed’ moods ‘when we are 
laid asleep in body, and become a living 
souT as Wordsworth says. In other 
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jwords, whea wc dive into the realm of the 
sub-conscious, when we allow streams of 
world-consciousness to flow into our being. 
We then sec into the ‘life of things’ ; wc 
become all with the all. Persons who have 
never had the good fortune to sink their 
conscious selves into the ocean of Being, 
who have never felt for one moment that 
spark of divine intuition which removes 
the screen from the face of the world and 
lays bare the soul of the world l)efore oiir 
soul, can never understand the mystery of 
creation. They can never realise why a 
mood of sorrow or a mood of joy should 
so much transport the poet that he falls 
almost into a trance and then he suddenly' 
bursts into melodies, seeking to express 
the ineffable, striving to encage in picture 
or song the bird of dream which takes its 
flight from the unknown to the unknown. 

In no other scripture of the world than 
the Hindu, God has been called the poet. 
In our Upanishads, He is called ‘Kavih,’ 
the poet. All creation springs from joy, 
s.ays the Upanishad. God, in the Vedanta, 
is nameless and formless, un(|ualified and 
absolute in His essence. Yet, we have in 
the Vedanta, Ananda-rupam Atutitam yad 
riMat/— whatever is manifest is His form 
of joy, Ilis form of love. This manifesta- 
tion of the Divine is the world, is Ilis 


creation, JFIis poetry. The Divine^ poet, 
like the human poet, his beloved disciple, 
expresses the inexpressible, which is Him- 
self. This self-expression can never cease. 
It flows from form to form, from series to 
scries, from ty’^cle to cycle, from the begin- 
ningless to the endless. 

IV. 

To conclude. In order to judge good 
poetry, we have to ask ourselves several 
([ucstions. The first an 1 the most import- 
ant question is, what aspect of tlie inex- 
pressddc mystery is striving for expression 
through the poet we arc going to read ? 
What is his inspiration ? Then, the next 
question is, whether his expression flows 
from form to form in an unending series 
of poetic creation ? The last question 
will be, whether in all his variety, there 
is the suggestion of a Beyond bursting 
through the bonds of his own creation or 
whether he cries halt at a definite message 
or philosophy of life as the finality. If we 
apply the test of these questions to the 
works of any poet, we shall be able to 
declare whether he will have his place 
among the immortals, among the galaxy 
of stars that shine through all eternity. ^ '* 

AjITKrM.VR CilAKR/VVARTY. 


HINDI OR HlNDUSTIIANl ? 


A t the first All-India Social Service 
Conference held on December 31, 
1917, Mr. Gandhi, in his address, 
is reported to have expressed himself as 
follows “The greatest service we can 
render society is to free ourselves and it 
from the superstitious regard we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English 
lan^age. • . . . The first and the greatest 
social service wc can render is to revert 
to our vernaculars, to restore Hindi to 
its natural place as the national language, 
and begin carrying on all our provincial 
proceedings in our respective vernaculars, 
and national proceedings in Hindi.” The 
two sentences quoted above from the 
Englishman of January 3, 1918, may not 
be an exact version of what Mr. Gandhi 


said, but there seems to be no reason to 
doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
version. 

The sentiments expressed by Mr. Gandhi 
may, in their essence, be held by a large 
body of Mr. Gandhi’s countrymen, though 
they may be as little disposed to accept 
the high colouring given them by Mr. 
Gandhi’s use of superlatives and the like 
as to adopt his habit of going about bare- 
footed in old orthodox Hindu fashion. 
The regard paid to the learning of English 
is no more superstitious than was the 
regard paid to the learning of Persian 
during Muhammadan*.rule in India. The 
former language, like the latter, came to 
be prized mainly as a means of making 
one’s living, and the knowledge of the two 
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languages has long borne in Bengal the 
name of arthnkari bidya (money-making 
knowledge). Persian in its time, besides 
being a help to make one’s way in the 
world, was a means of culture, and so is 
English now in a much higher degree. 
English is of special value as being the 
key to a vast field of knowledge and as 
being the means likewise of communicating 
to the whole of the civilized world any- 
thing of high intellectual value that 
Indians may have to communicate. Sir 
Jagadishchandra Bose’s great scientific 
discoveries and Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
high-type poetry could not have got the 
world-wide publicity that they have got, 
if they had been confined within the 
narrow ring-fence of the Bengali language. 
Patriotism, like other strong emotions, 
has often a narrowing influence upon the 
mind, and Mr. Gandhi, whose mental and 
moral gifts we all admire, lias not been 
able to resist this narrowing influence. 

Newton wrote his Principin in Latin, 
that it might have access to the learned of 
Europe. Leibnitz and Frederick the Great 
wrote in French in the 18th century, 
i-Giiniian being not nuich known outside 
the limits of Germany till towards the end 
of FVedcrick’s life. Writing in French by 
Germans continued to about the middle 
of the 19th century, Humboldt’s Asic 
Centrnie appearing in the year 184*3. 
Writing in a foreign language is thus a 
necessity ^ under certain circumstances. 
Our own Sankaracharyya was a Malabari 
Brahman, but he. wrote and discoursed 
orally, not in his vernacular, but in 
Sanskrit. 

What docs Mr. Gandhi mean by our 
reverting to our vernaculars ? Did we ever 
abandon them ? We may rightly be asked 
to have a higher regard for them than we 
have had under centuries of foreign rule 
and of superstitious reverence for Sanskrit, 
this superstitious reverence having had 
the effect of burdening our vernaculars, 
as written, with heaps of unnecessary 
Sanskrit words. In the case of Urdu the 
superstitious reverence has been for 
Persian and Arabic. What is meant again 
by restoring Hindi to its natural place as 
the national language. \Vas Hindi, even 
if we understand by Hindi, not Hindi in 
its ordinary sense, but Hindusthani, ever 
anything like a national language for all 
India, though it inay be said to ha^c 
_been on th e way to become such, in consc 
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c|ueuce of the spread of Muhammadan rule 
over the greater part of Indiaii^: 

It is sad to think of the obscuration of 
mental vision that is caused by the bias 
of patriotism even in men of such superior 
stamp as Mr. Gandhi is. Docs Mr. Gandhi 
and other Indians of large mental calibre 
owe nothing to their knowledge of the 
English language ? For the liberal political 
views which they are now the strenuous 
advocates of, are they noway indcbtetl to 
the teachings of great English writers ? 
T ‘0 take a typical instance, elevation of the 
depressed classes in India now forms an 
important part of the political programme 
of Indian reformers; Has this idea been 
evolved in India by purely Indian thought 
and put forth in Sanskrit or in any Indiiin 
vernacular ? The idea has come to us mainly 
from European currents of thought, though 
Islam, the most democratic of all wide- 
spread human creeds, has also hammered 
well the Hindu folly of social exclusiveness 
which has for ages kept large bodies of 
Indians outside the pale of Hindu society, 
as untouchables. 

The special (jucstiou of “Hindi” becom- 
ing the language for all “national pro- 
ceedings” ill India, demands discussion. 
First ol’ all, the name Hindi calls for 
comment. The name is used loosely in 
several difterent senses.— (1) In the sense of 
the Hindi prose of the present day, which 
is the same in its grammar as I'rdu and 
difterent from it only in using very 
sparingly even naturalised Persian and 
Arabic words, and in drawing all its 
culture words from Sanskrit, and also 
common words without necessity, as Wi 
(suryya) for (siiraj) ; while Urdu draws 

all its culture words from Persian and 
Arabic, and also common words wu'thout 
necessity, as jaxlra for (2) In the 

sense of the language of Tulsidas’s 
Kamayan and other similar poetry, which 
is quite a difterent language from that 
of modern Hindi prose.— (3) In the sense 
of certain rustic dialects.— ( 4 ) In a sense 
including, as in the Census Returns, both 
Hindi (in the first sense) and Urdu. 

The word Hindi, however, usually 
bears the implication of Devanagari or 
other Nagri character (the Kaithi parti- 
cularly) as the character in which it is 
written and printed, and also of purism as 
shown in the avoidance, largely, in the 
literary form ol the language, of words of 
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Persiau and Arabic origin, which have 
obtained a firm footing in the language, 
as it is spoken. Such common words as 
ddml (man), dost (triend) duimaii (enemy), 
gardan (aeck), garm (warm), narm (soft), 
malum (known) from Arabic ma’lSm, arc 
conspicuous by their absence in a Hindi 
Dictionary. None of them arc to be found 
m the Calcutta School Book Society’s 
“Hindi-English Dictionary, for the Use of 
Schools,” which, by the way, excludes also 
real Hindi words, such as ^ (sfiraj) and 
^ifv (sap), but gives instead (suryya) 

a.nd (sarp). It is not proper, therefore, 
to include under the name ‘‘Hindi,” Hindi 
in its ordinary sense and Urdu. The cause 
of Urdu being put under the name Hindi 
seems to be that the basis of Urdu is a 
Hindu Dialect which often goes by the 
name of Hindi. If Unlit is Hindi, by 
parity of reasoning, English is Low German 
(Nicdcr Dcutseh) and not English. It is 
not proper then to include Urdu and Hindi 
(in Its ordinary sense) under the name of 
Hindi. Such inclusion can cause only 
additional confusion in the use of the word 
Hindi, and is (juite open to censure as an 
uncalled-for departure from the practice 
long followed by Anglo-Indian lexicogra- 
phers down to I' sillon, of including both 
Urdu and Hindi (in its ordinary S'cn«e) 
under the name of lliiiduslani. Dr. 
Duncan Eorbes, lexicographer and gram- 
marian, begins his Grammar of the 
lliad/istam Language, J.SG2, with the 
following sentence :-“The Hiildiist.-iiif 
language may be printed and written in 
two distinct .'iljihabcts, totally difVerent 
from each other, viz., the I’crsi-Arabie and 
the Devanagari.” The inclusion of Urdu 
written in the Persi-Arabic character and 
Hindi written in the Devanagari or Kaithi 
Nagri character under the name of Hindus- 
tani keeps off confusion, and leaves room 
for a reconciliation between the two under 
a eommon name. The word Hindustani is 
often used as a synonym for Urdu. This is 
not very accurate. Ilimlustani is a Persian 
word. It has been Indianised into Hindus- 
thani in Bengal, and this Indianised form 
of the name may very well replace the 
Persian form of the name throughout 
India. The word Hindi is not Indian, 
after all. It is derived from the Persian 
and Arabic name. Hind, of India. There 
is very good reason.' why the Hindus 
should feel more attached to the names, 
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Hindustban and Hindusthani, than to the 
names. Hind and Hindi. 

We sorely vrant a suitable Indian name 
answering to the English name Indian as 
meaning a native of India. Hindusthani or 
Hindustani can be such a name, butnot.,« 

Hindi. (Bbarotbasi— a phonetic 

transcription this) and (Bharat- 

yasi) are the names now used, -respectively, 
in Uengali and Hindi for Indian. But these 
coined names arc very faulty in that men 
of all nationalities residing in India can 
properly be called Bhdrntv .sis (residents- 
of- India), and the expression 

(Dokkhin Aphrikar Bbarotbasi) 
—which I take from a Bengali newspaper 
—involves a logical absurdity, for a re- 
sident of South Africa cannot properly 
be given the name of Bhdrotbdii (rcsident- 
of-lndia'. It would be a good thing, it 
seems, for Indian nationality to have a 
common name, Hindusthani for Indian, and 
a common name, Hindustban for India. 
There is a Tamil paper of the name of 
India, from which it appears that the 
name Bhiirat for India is not current ev/?]h 
.'iniong Hindus throughout India. UrUu- 
speakers do not use the name BhSrat for 
India, but there is every reason to believe 
that Hindustan would be more acceptable 
to them than Hind— though Kaisar-i-IIind, 
Sitara-i-Ilind, and Tw3rikh-i-Hind are 
Persianisms used in Urdu, 

Those who are for making Hindi the 
national language of India cannot expect 
that the Hindi in Devanagari character, 
with its tendency towards Sanskritization 
will trample down to extinction Urdu in 
Persi-Arabic character, with its tendency 
towards Persianization. A reconciliation 
between the two under the common name 
of Hindustani or Hindusthani is the thing 
to be desired, as it is only by such recon- 
ciliation that its position tan be sufficient- 
ly strengthened to enable^ it to compete 
with English for the position of a lingua 
franca for all India. The question of a 
reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi has 
occupied my thoughts for a very jong time, 
and the following passages bearing on the 
subject from three of my articles in the 
Calcutta Review may be of some interest, 

I suppose, to persons who are considering 
at present the subject of a national langu- 
age for India. 
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I. From Article, “Hindi, Hindustani 
and the Beliar Dialects”, July, 1882. 

(1) “It is not Hindi with its puristic 
tendencies, nor Urdu with its learned 
element drawn from Arabic and Persian 
and its purism [even] in respect of Persian 
and Arabic words actually naturalised, 
but Hindustani on a broad basis, with a 
largely mixed vocabulary, non-puristic, 
but drawing all its higher terms from 
Sanskrit, that is best fitted to become 
India's national language.” 

(2) “The Hindus form an overwhelm- 

ing majority of the population of India.... 
There is another reason also of a purely 
utilitarian character, why Hindustani 
should borrow all terms representing high- 
er culture, viz,, terms scientific, philosojdiic 
and (esthetic, from Sanskrit instead of 
from Persian and Arabic. For instance, 
those who know the words kunul, diivgan 
(visiting a shrine), can accpiire the 

terms kriya (verb), kartd (nominative), 
darcan (philosophy), gaiiit (mathematics) 
more easily than the corresponding words 
from Arabic, viz., /iV, fdVIy hikinnt and 
hindasiu''* 

u (3) “Hindus should accept with a good 
grace the multitude of Persian and Arabic 
words that centuries of Muhammadan 
rule have caused to be naturalised in the 
languages of the country, while they 
steadily set their faces against such words 
as have not been naturalised ; and Mu- 
hammadans, on their part, should reconcile 
themselves to the fact that the language 
they speak [Urdu] and rightfully consider 
their own, is Hindi in its basis, as they 
themselves arc largely Hindu by race.” 

(4) “Hindustani grammar has received 
considerable modifications in dificrent 
localities, in Behar, in the Deccan, and else- 
where ; and these modifications have in 
many respects been decided improvements. 
Instead of being ignored or rejected, as at 
present they gre, by those who w-ritc 
books, these modifications ought to be 

• [I would add a note here. Indian Muham- 
madans should remember that ciillure words are 
drawn from Sanskrit by all the cultivated vernaculars 
of India, with the exception only of Urdu. The late 
Sir Syud Ahmad was at a loss to find a suitable word 
iw utilitarianism that could be used in Urdu. 
Faidamandi was the word that su^fj^cHted itself to his 
mind, and he was not satished with it. Uitvad (from 
Sanskrit hifavada) would be a very suitable Hindi 
equivalent of utilitarianism, Hitahdd is used in 
Bengali for utilitaritmism, S.-G ] 


recognised, wc venture to think, as living 
integral constituents of the language. As 
instances of local modifications that arc 
improvements, we may mention the rejec- 
tion of the artificial distinction of gender, 
and of the case form in ne. In Hindustani, 
as spoken by Muhammadans and Hindus 
in Behar, there is neither the one nor the 
other.” 

II. From Article, “The Behar Dialects 
—A Rejoinder”, April, 1883. 

“To many besides Mr. Grierson, my 
ponception of the future of Hindustani will 
no doubt appear a wild one. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that 1 should explain my- 
self farther in regard to it. The progress 
of knowlcflge in India will inevitably 
create a national feeling among Indians, 
and further industrial development, with 
increased facilities for communication, will 
bring about a more extended intercourse 
among the people of the diflerent parts of 
the country, and, as caste-fecling grows 
weaker, inlcrmarriagc too. This will in- 
evitably strengthen the position of Hin- 
dustani, wliicli is already in a large 
measure the liugiin Jhmen of the country. 
Surely, it would be easier and more con- 
sistent with self-respect to use the native 
Hindustani as a general means of intcr- 
proviiieial communication than to use the 
loreign English.” 

111. From Article, “Transliteral Versus 
Phonetic Komanisation”, October, 1S97. 

“The Urdu and Hindi phases of Hindus- 
tani now stand apart, and the divergence 
between them lends to increase with the 
increasing eultivaliun of each, the former 
drawing more and more upon Arabic, and 

the latter more anil more upon Sanskrit 

Are Urdu and Hindi, tlicn, to stand perpe- 
tually apart, or is there to be ultimately a 
reconciliation between them, resulting" in 
the formatiou of a common cultivated 
tongue lor all Hindustani-speaking people? 
That such a reconciliation will ultimately 
take place, it is by no means unreasonable 
to suppose ; and towards a thorough 
reconciliation, I believe, with Mr. Growse, 
the adoption of Roman for Persian and 
Nagari characters to be a nccessarj^ step. 
It may be allowed to Indians to hope that, 
when Roman come to take the place of 
Indian characters, there may be a scientific 
and not a slavish adoption of the former, 
so that the advtuitage of scientific preci- 
sion that marks. out the Devanagari and 
allied alphabets from the other alphabets 
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of the world may uot be lost to the Indian 
peoples.” 

It is about twenty years and a half 
since the appearance of ray Calcutta Re- 
view article from which the last passage 
has been quoted. Within this time im- 
mense strides have been taken by English 
towards becoming a common htieua 
for India, and the position of Hin- 
• dustani has not advanced in any measure. 
This does not look well for its future. But 
there is no cause for despair. The newly 
roused wave of national feeling that is 
sweeping over the country will gather 
strength as time progresses, and will very 
probably bring about a wide diffusion 
of some knowledge of Hindustani. 
It would be an error, however, to suppose 
that this language could acquire some- 
thing like the commanding position which 
French long occupied in Europe and docs 
still occupy in a diminished measure. The 
political and intellectual supremacy of the 
French people in Europe for a long period 
gave their language its premier position in 
that Continent.^ There is no intellectual 
supremacy associated with the Hindustani 
language as compared with the other lan- 
guages of India. Bengali, Marathi and 
Gujarati have received higher cultivation 
than Urdu or Hindi. Folitical supremacy, 
however, belongs to Hindustani in a cer- 
tain way. The martial races of India are 
more closely connected with Hindustani 
than with any other language. Punjab, 
the best recruiting field for the Indian 
army, is largely Hindustani-speaking, and 
the iJnitcd Provinces, the next best recruit- 
ing field, has Hindustani as its dominant 
language. Rajasthan too has Hindustani 
spoken in its towns. I'urtliermore, Hindu- 
stani is the most widely and most nu- 
merously spoken Indian language. So it is 
altogether the premier language in India. 

The chasm between IJrdu and Hindi 
cannot be bridged over all at once. But it 
can be greatly narrowed. Verbs, which 
form the backbone of a language are the 
same in both, and so are also most of the 
words of common life. Words of a certain 
character, particularly those connected 
with religion, are not the same as used by 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Thus Khuda, 
Allah and IsvarforGod ; ilm (Arabic *ilm) 
and vidyS for knowledge and learning- 
triplicates and duplicates— must have a 
place in Hindustani, as legitimate consti- 
tuents of the language. As instances of 


the tendency that exists at present to 
unnecessarily widen the breach betw^n 
Urdu and Hindi, I give below the following 
Urdu and Hindi equivalents of English 
words from the first 20, out of the 108 
pages of Glossary attached to 108 pages 
of text, in Mr. Nesfield’s Anglo-Oneutal 
Reader, Book I. 


Itnjrlish 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Child 

Larka 

Bftlak 

Flesh 

Go^t 

Mas. 

Gain 

HaSil kaina 

Pana 

World 

Dun y ft 

Samsar 

Taste 

Chakhud 

Svdd lend 

Mind 

Dil 

Chitt 

Sun 

Afifib 

Surya 

Moon 

Mahtab 

Chandr 

Fire 


Agni 

Seem 

M’alnm hona 

Dikhlai 

Shines 

Lhiimakla hat 

parna 

Prakdss/ 

East 

MasTik 

kartd /tax 
T’urb 

West 

Mairiab 

Piij^chim 

North 

S'amftl 

Pttar 

Soon 

Jaldi se 

S'ighr 

Month 

Mahina 

Mas 

Morning 

Subh 

Piatahkftl 

(^leur 

Saf ' 

Svtit/uhh i/ 

C’loud 

Abr 

Had.'il 

Rest 

Arfttn 

Svds/kya 

Harm 

Nu(}>^ftn 

Hani 

Dear 

’Azi// 

Pyara 

Happy 

Replied 

Khus 

SantiiSt 

Jawab diya 

Uttar diya 

Angry 

Khafa 

Kneddh 

Hog 

S//7tKir 

SUikar 

Stranger 

Ajnabl 

Anjan 

Elephant 

//it /hi 

Hasti 

Serpent 

Sdp 

Sarp 

Tiger 

Chita 

Bagh 

Root 

Jar 

AJnl 

Mango 

Am 

Amr 

Age 

Tmr 

A^u 

Cock 

Miirg. 

Murga, 


Kukkut 

Countries 

Mulk 

DCS 

Cloth 

A’ap^d 

Pasir ^ 

Deeds 

Kdm 

Kap m 

Wrong 

Galat 

AjSuddh 

Yonder 

Us tarf 

Udhar 

Soil 

/a min 

MiUi 

Hope 

IJmmed-karna 

A.<^'karna 

Greedy 

/.til chi 

Lob/ii 

Yard 

Sahn 

Angan 

Honey 

S'ahad 

Madhu 

Swiftly 

Jaldi se 

Sighratd se 

Sweet 

S'lrin 

Mithft 

Satan 

S'aiian 

Pis^dch 

Good 

Adub 

S'iSUchar 

Manners 

Easy 

Asftn 

Sugam 
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Sickness Bimati 

Foes Dustman Bain 

Silly Bewaqiif Murhh 

The words italicised in the foregoing 
list clearly indicate Pandit agency in the 
preparation of the Hindi part of the 
glossary. 

The Persian and the Nagari characters 
are likely to hold their ground long. But 
the words written in these diflerent 
characters may be the same, except in a 
lew cases, and the names Urdu and Hindi 


may I)e dropped and Iliudustbani used 
instead. Raja Sivaprasad’s 
(Sandford and Merton), 1877, contains 
naturalised Persian and Arabic words in 
unstinted measure, so that in this book 
Hindi is brought very close to Urdu. Such 
words as (yadyapi) and 

(parantu) that occur in the book remind 
one, however, of the Hindi of the Pandit 
class. 

SVAMACIIARAX OaNOULI. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


T he writer of this article belongs to one 
of the so-called learned professions, 
and his professional duties require 
him to spend his days in small pro- 
vincial stations where he enjoys a moder- 
ate social status and consideration among 
the local public. His duties arc of a 

5 Hlentary nature, but though they are 
upposed to be exacting, he has managed 
to keep up the interest he felt in literature 
in his academic days. Though he is now 
on the wrong side of forty, hebu 3 \s books 
and reads them, and tries to think out for 
himself the problems which confront our 
society, in the light of the contemporary 
and ancient civilisations of the world 
including our own, and their historic 
growth and development. This much, by 
way of personal introduction, is necessary 
to enable the reader to follow sonic of the 
observations which he will come across as 
he proceeds. . 

2. Professional men, specially profes- 
sional men with a family, it is said, have 
seldom that surplus of nervous energy 
which is necessary to carry them far in 
literature or ‘science. This is no doubt 
true, specially when the practice ot the 
profession makes it necessary to put forth 
our highest intellectual efforts. But this 
necessity seldom exists in the case of 
Indians, who are mostly to be found in the 
lower rungs of the ladder, however rare- 
fied may be the intellectual atmosphere in 
the top-grades of the profession. At any 
rate, in almost every profession, after a 
few years' practice the work is bound to 
partake something of a mechanical char- 


acter, and an eternal round of routine 
duties usually makes a larger demand on 
our rellex activities than cause any 
serious expenditure of cerebral energy. 
To evoke high enthusiasm, something 
more than a sense of professional duty 
is rcquircfl. One must feel a uaturaf 
craving for tlie work, as something essen- 
tial for the perfection of his manhood and 
the satisfaction of all that is best and 
highest in him— something, in short, which 
his heart yearns for, which fulfils, in 
however humble a degree, the ideals which 
inspire his mind with a vague desire for 
achievement in his most elevated moods, 
which gives aim and purpose to his life 
and makes him feel that he has a vocation. 
The sages of ancient India have often been 
and the savants of modern Europe 
sometimes are men with large families, 
and yet these have not proved serious 
impediments to successful intellectual 
work in their case. The man of culture in 
modern India may not posfsess the depth 
of the one or the breadth of view of the 
other and the devotion to the ideal of 
lain living and high thinking of either, 
ut in the present condition of literature 
in India, very few can absolutely depend 
on it for a living, and so long as it con- 
tinues to be a bad crutch to Icaiv upon, 
professional men must be content to use it 
as a stick. This has been the case with 
most of our great Bengali writers from 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji downwards, 
who had to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow in other fields of professional 
activity. Moreover. eonfiidpr#»fi 
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purely utilitarian point of view also, 
literature has its uses to the professional 
man. Whatever our occupation in life 
may he, it is most desirable to create for 
ourselves some other special interest. As 
Sir John Lubbock says, when sorrow, 
anxiety, and siifterin )4 come, it is an inesti- 
mable comfort to have some deep interest, 
which will, at any rate to some extent, 
enable us to escape from ourselves. 

3. The busy professional man who has 
a taste for the intellectual life need not 
necessarily have any literary ambitions in 
order to be a sincere and devoted student. 
He may not try to impose his opinions on 
others, yet he may find it desirable to have 
correct opinions, not merely or even prin- 
cipally on political, but on other subjects 
as well, “And so, also, in the spheres of 
thought awciy from the political sphere, it 
is worth while ‘to scorn delights and live 
laborious days’ in order to make as sure 
as we can of having the best opinion, even 
if we know that this opinion has an infi- 
nitely small chance of being speedily or 
ever accepted by the majority, or by- any- 
body but ourselves. Truth and wisdom 
have to bide their time, and then take 
their chance after all.” (iMorlcy). Indeed, 
the need for intellectual pursuits is likely 
to be felt all the more keenly by those who 
follow the learned professions, unless, as is 
usually the case in India, the call of reli- 
gion— that is to sfiy, in the language of 
the Shastras, following the time-honoured 
way in which our fathers and our grand- 
fathers have gone before us*— proves too 
powerful to be overcome. For, to quote 
the beautiful words of Walter Fater, “we 
need some imaginative stimulus, some not 
impossible ideal which may shape vague 
hope and transform it into cfTcctive desire, 
to carry us year after j’car without disgust 
through the routine work which is so large 
a part of life.” And we must remember 
that “it is the striving after, not the 
attaining of ideals, that is the motive 
power behind human endeavour. Ideals 
recede further and further as we advance, 
but we rise towards the stars as we seek 
them.” (Schiller),. When the mind, weary 
of the search and despondent in mood, 
sinks under the weight of its dc.spair, as it 
often does, the scholar ma^" cheer himself 
with the thought that 

* Vitrei i 


We cannot kindle when wc will 

The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The spirit blowcth and is still. 

In mystery our soul abides. 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

4. The writer then, is a lover of in- 
tellectual pursuits, though a professional 
man, and fond of quoting the following 
lines of Wordsworth, and if the egotism 
ma^' be excused, of tracing a resemblance 
between them and his own tastes and 
habits : 

1 am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal 

talk- 

Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 

Ur neighbours daily, w''cekly, in my sight. 

* * * * ' ° ii 

Dreams, IdooIcs, arc each a world ; 

and books, wc know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure 

and good. 

Round these, with tendrils strong as 

flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 

grow. 

There find I personal themes a 

plenteous stor^. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which 1 listen with a ready ear. 

Nor can 1 believe but that hereby 

Great gains arc mine; for thus 1 live 

remote 

From evil-speaking ; rancour, never 

sought. 

Comes to me not ; malignant truth, 

or lie. 

5. What are the characteristics of the 
intellectual life ? The most noteworthy 
feature is that “the intellectual life is some- 
times a fearfully solitary one. Unless he 
lives in a great capital, the man devoted 
to that life is more than all other men 
liable to suiTcr from isolation, to feel 
utterly alone beneath the deafness of space 
and the silence of the stars.” (Hamerton). 
Mrs. Humphry Ward speaks of ‘the cold 
spell, the ineffable prestige, of the thinker’s 
voluntary death in life.’ Sister Nivedita 
identifies the ideal of the life of the scholar, 
with its mingling of solitude, austerity 
and concentration of thought, with the 
Indian ideal of Brahmacbarya. ‘The 
scholar’s life’, she says, ‘even in its routine, 
will be nearest to that of the saint.’ This 
is of course true only of savants with 
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whom literature is not a recreation for 
their moments of leisure, but the one ab- 
sorbing passion of their lives. ■ At the same 
time it must be admitted, as Bishop 
Weldon has said, that in the scholar’s life, 
in the simple pursuit of learning for its 
own sake, lies the deepest and purest 
spring of human happiness. Moreover, to 
quote' Mr Balfour, “no more sovereign 
specific exists for dissipating the petty 
cares and troubles of life. . . Wc obtain a 
power of putting our small troubles and 
our small cares in their proper place. We 
are able to see the history of mankind in 
something like its true perspective ; and 
we not only gain the power of diverting 
our thoughts from the small annoyances 
of the hour, but we gain further the in- 
estimable gift of seeing how small, com- 
pared with the general sum of human 
interests, of human sufferings and of 
human joys, are the insignificant troubles 
which may happen to each individual one 
of us.*’ Dr. Garncld Williams truly point- 
ed out that “any man who has been 
through the grip of an absorbing study 
knows quite well that not only does that 
study afford the food from which his mind 
^5>tains sustenance and power to grow, 
out that in addition his application to this 
study and the concentration of thought 
which it necessitates become factors also 
in his moral growth, factors whose im- 
portance it is hard to magnify,** 

6. Society has but one law, and that is 
custom. To succeed in the world you 
ought to be of the world and fully share 
in its passing interests, its temporary 
fashions, its transient phases of sentiment 
and opinion. Social success is therefore 
not to be thought of by the man whose 
interests lie in the intellectual plane. In 
exchange for the varied pleasures whieh 
make life enjoyable to other men, the in- 
tellectual life offers you the realities of 
knowledge and the tranquil joys that pro- 
ceed therefrom.* The path is arduous 
and the advance is beset with difficul- 
ties. Qne by one you have to drop your 
pleasant illusions, and face the naked 
reality behind the phenomenal world. In 
the process you certainly grow a sadder, 
if perchance also a wiser man. Before you 
get a glimpse of the Parnassian heights, 
you have shed most of those conventional 
sheaths which make your company agree- 
able to your, neighbours. It is not tor the 
I scholar to cultivate the social virtues and 


the graces and amenities of social life. He 
is ready to make every sacrifice except the 
sacrifice of time, which is to hini the most 
precious of commodities. He knbws that 

The heights by great men reached 

and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upwards in the night. 

And lastly, the intellectual life, in spite of 
and perhaps because of the long and 
arduous journey which it involves, has for 
liim such deep attraction that he cannot 
turn his eyes from the goal— to come, after 
infinite labour, in contact with some great 
reality and be recognised as a fellow 
worker by other seekers after truth, spur- 
red on by that last infirmity of noble 
minds, fame. 

7. The educated man in our country is 
usually fed on intellectual pabulum of the 
lighter sort. Good novels are no doubt a 
useful recreation ; they relieve the tension 
of the mind engaged in abstract thinking, 
give us an insight into life, inspire us with 
noble sentiments, and stimulate the mind, 
acting on it as a bracing tonic. But the 
spirit of the newspapers is to live intensely 
in the present. They discuss small events 
which have their interest for the clay, and 
display a morbid preference for mere 
novelty and sensationalism. They disturb 
the serenity of the mind and its ability to 
concentrate on great and permanent 
themes. At the same time, they keep up 
our daily interest in each other and save 
us from the evils of isolation, and not to 
keep in touch with them is to cut oneself 
off from the larger life of the nation and of 
the world. The proper thing to do is to 
judiciously skip all that is merely ephe- 
meral in them, and glancing through the 
sheets, fix the attention on facts and 
events which form the successive stages 
and landmarks of contemporary history. 
But to make newspapers our sole reading 
is to skim over the surface of life, without 
penetrating into the deeper realities which 
alone have any meaning for the man of 

culture. ^ , 

8. The result of our educated men con- 
fining their reading mostly to newspapers, 
for the scholar, is that they are seldom m 
a position to satisfy his intellectual needs, 
aiid without agreeable or instructive 
friends, his life becomes one of the ghast- 
liest of solitudes. Solitude, no doubt, is 
essential to the scholar’s life. ‘In the 
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world a man lives in his own age ; in soli- 
tude, in all the ages,’ says Oe Senancour. 
But the literary man is apt to lose 
strength and agility of thought by being 
too long deprived of a genial intellectual 
atmosphere. The life most favourable to 
culture should have its times of open and 
equal intercourse with the best minds, and 
also its periods of retreat. Such inter- 
course, specially in the small stations of 
the Mofussil, is simply out of the question 
in our country, and the mind of the 
scholar is famished and parched, and its 
productive capacity considerably diminish- 
ed for want of stimulating and suggestive 
conversation and appreciative sympathy. 

9. In western countries this defect is 
largely cured by cultivated female com- 
panionship. Women arc by nature better 
fitted to enter into and sympathise with 
our aspirations. To feel and admire is 
habitual with them. They are quick to 
grasp your difficulties and once they appre- 
ciate your ideals they do their utmost to 
protect you from the petty trouble^ and 
worries of life. A wife or a sister has often 
proved in those happier climes a buffer 
between .the scholar and the world outside, 
with its material wants and insistent 
social demands. But most wives in this 
country would consider study as some 
sort of a rival, and look upon the time 
devoted to it with jealousy. Women arc 
much more the slaves of custom than men, 
and more alive to the necessity of conform- 
ing to social rules and conventions. If 
there is some visible result of your labours 
in fame or money, your wife may take 
your side against custom and ensure your 
tranquility from disturbance of all sorts, 
but more often the probability is that she 
will take the side of custom against you. 

10. To keep up one’s interest in the 
intellectual life and cheerfully undertake 
the sacrifices which it involves in the midst 
of such distressing environments, one has 
to fortify himself wich thoughts like the 
following: “Consider the triviality of life 
and conversation and purpose, in the bulk 
of those whose approval is held out for 
our prize and the mark of our high calling. 
Measure, if you can, the empire over them 
of prejudice undisturbed by a single ele- 
ment of rationality, and weigh, if you can, 
the huge burden of custom, unrelieved by a 
single leavening particle* of fresh thought. 
Ponder the share which selfishness and 
love of ease have in the vitality and the 


maintenance of the opinions that we 
are forbidden to dispute. Then how fitful 
a thing seems the approval or disapproval 
of these creatures of the conventions of the 
hour. . . In the light of these thing[S, a man 
should certainly dare to live his small 
span of life with little heed of the common 
sp 2 ech upon him or his life,* only caring 
that his days may be full of reality and his 
conversation of truth-speaking and whole- 
ness.” (Morley). 

11. Or take the following from liamer- 
ton : “High culture always isolates, al- 
ways drives men out of their class and 
makes it more difficult for them to share 
naturally and easily the common class-life 
around them. They seek the few eom- 
panions who can understand them, and 
when these are not to be had within any 
traversable distance, they sit and work 
alone. Very possibly too, in some, in-* 
stances, a Superior culture may compel the 
possessor of it to hold opinions too far in 
advance. of the opinions prevalent around 
him to be patiently listened to or tolerat- 
ed, and then he must either disguise them, 
which is always distasteful to a man of 
honour, or else submit to be treated as an 
enemy to human welfare.. ..in the prd- 
vinces there are many places where it is 
not easy for them to live socially without 
a degree of reserve that is more wearisome 
than solitude itself. And however much 
pains you take to keep your culture well 
in the back ground, it always makes you 
rather an object of suspicion to people who 
have no culture. They perceive that you 
arc reserved, they know that very much 
of what passes in your mind is a mystery 
to them, and this feeling makes them 
uneasy in your presence, even afraid of 
you, and not indisposed to find a compen- 
sation for this uncomfortable feeling in 
sarcasms behind your back. Unless you 
^re gifted with a truly extraordinary 
power of conciliating good will, you are 
not likely to get on happily for long 
together with people who feel themselves 
your inferiors. The very utmost skill and 
caution will hardly avail to hide all your 
modes of thought. Something of your 
high philosophy will escape in an unguard- 
ed moment, and give offence because it will 
seem foolish or incomprehensible to your 
audience. There is no safety for you but- 
in timely withdrawal^ either to a society 
that is prepared to understand you, or 
else to a solitude where your intellectual 
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superiorities will neither be a cause of 
irritation to others' nor of vexation to 
yourself.” There is, however, a very grave 
and serious danger in indulging in this 
line of thinking which all earnest and 
sincere students should do well to guard 
againstl A fatal self-complacency, a con- 
ceit which thinks only too well of oneself 
because society is chary to give what he 
considers to be his due, has been the ruin 
of many who have chosen literature as a 
career. Self-confidence is good within due 
limits, but let us not imagine that because 
what Ruskin calls our “farthing rushlight’ 
is not mistaken for the sun, the blame lies 
with the public. At the same time, the 
consciousness of one’s superiority is borne 
in upon him so irresistibly by the speci- 
mens of educated men which one sometimes 
sees around him, that it is no wonder that 
literary men as a class are generally re- 
garded as proud and self-sufficient. The 
consideration and even regard which these 
very men show when they meet an cciual 
or an intellectual superior to whom they 
can unburden their minds and whose con- 
versation they can profit by, proves that 
what is called their pride is nothing but 
ine sheath in which they encase themselves 
when in the midst of uncongenial environ- 
ments. This withdrawal into self is the 
reason why those who prefer to lead the 
intellectual life are so often regarded as 
eccentric people. To quote the same author 
again, “in all communities where a low 
standard of thinking is received as infallible 
common sense, eccentricity becomes an in- 
tellectual duty. There are hundreds of 
places in the provinces where it is impos- 
sible for any man to live the intellectual 
life without being condemned as an 
eccentric. It is the duty of intellectual 
men who are thus isolated to set the ex- 
ample of that which their neighbours call 
eccentricity, but which may be more 
accurately described as superiority.” 

12. The chhrge of selfishness is often 
brought against the man of intellectual 
tastes, and apparently with good reason. 
A certain indifference to the concerns of 
everyday life, to the petty troubles of his 
neighbours and even of his own family, 
is developed in him, and he is crusted over 
with a hardness of heart which makes him 
irresponsive to the quick changes of daily 
life and destroys his adaptability to the 
exigencies of social custom. This, how- 
ever, when looked at from the proper point 


of view, is due to the very necessity of the 
case. A man who wants to be mt courant 
with the best that is known and thought 
in the world, and whose days, in the 
words of Southey, are passed among the 
dead, is bound to be oblivious to many 
things which affect others deeply for 
the time being but have an clement of 
transiency in them. He has simply no 
time to waste over them, for he knows 
that they are fleeting and will leave 
no permanent impressions behind, and 
therefore need not disturb his mental 
equilibrium. At any rate he knows that 
there are others to attend to them, per- 
haps more cQectivcly, and so his in- 
difference does not really^ matter. His 
aim is fixed on things of higher moment, 
and he knows that he can serve his country 
and his community much better by devot- 
ing his attention exclusively to them. 
There is however an intellectual dilletant- 
ism, the evils of which have been well 
depicted by Tennyson in his Palace of Art, 
where, in the midst of the most msthetic 
surroundings, the soul sits enthroned 

“as God holding no form or creed 
But contemplating all.“ 

It only takes the soul four years to find 
out the emptiness of such isolation from 
the living world outside, with its real joys 
and sorrows, and plagued with sore 
despair by ‘the abysmal depths of per- 
sonality’ she eventually retires from her 
‘intellectual throne; of ‘slothful shame,’ 
‘lest she should fail and perish utterly.* 
With Aristotle, we should never forget 
that the end of study is not knowledge 
but conduct, for what, in the words of the 
Bible, is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? 

13.. But life without the spirit of 
enquiry, says another great _ ancient, 
Plato, is not worth living. And it is this 
curiosity which makes the intellectual 
worker sacrifice all the keener pleasures 
of life to the quiet hours passed at dead of 
night in that haven of repose, that true 
fairy land, his library, where he can “bring 
the golden key that unlocks its silent 
door.” The man of subdued passions 
keeps his vigil during those silent hours 
when the rest of the world is asleep— says 
the Bhagabadgita. He docs so because he 
finds ample recompense in his silent com- 
niunings with the neverfailing sources of 
inspiration which ‘Ue around him. There 
he can join 
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that choir invisible 

Of those itnmortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 

To those restless spirits .who cannot 
appreciate the deeper, joys of snch an 
existence and call it mere death in life, he 
would say : 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, 

not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count life by heart-throbs. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 

the best. 

14.. The greatest obstacle to the in- 
tellectual life lies in sudden interruptions 
to the equable flow of the thought-eurrent. 
Literary work is sure to be much better 
done when there is no fear of disturbance 
than under the apprehension of it ; and 
precisely the same amount of cerebral 
effort will produce, when the work is un- 
interrupted, not only better writing, but 
a much greater quantity of writing. “The 
great question about interruption is not 
whether it compels you to divert your 
attention to other facts, but whether 
it compels you to turn your whole mind 
to another diapason. . . When an attorney 
is interrupted in the study of a case by 
the arrival of a client who asks him 
questions about another case, .... the 
general state of mind, the legal state of 
mind, is not interfered with. But now 
suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his 
author, an author belonging very likely 
to another age and another civilisation 
entirely different from ours. . . . You are 
just beginning the splendid paragraph 
where Socrates condemns himself to main- 
tenance in the Prytaneum, and if you can 
only be safe from interruption till it is 
finished, you will have one of those minutes 
of noble pleasure which arc the rewards 
of intellectual toil. But if you are reading 
in the day time in a house where there 
are women and children, or where people 
can fasten upon you for pottering details 
of business, you may be sure that you 
will not be able to get to the end of the 
passage without being in some way or 
other rudely awakened from your dream, 
or suddenly brought back into the common 
world. The loss intellectually is greater 
than any one who has not suffered from 
it could imagine. People think that an 
interruption is merely the unhooking of 


will flow, when the 'chain is hook^ 6n 
again, just as it did before. To the intel- 
lectual and imaginative student an inter- 
ruption is not that; it is the, destruction 
of . a picture." (Hamerton). An apt 
instance of this will be found in the auto- 
biography of Nabin Chandra Sen the poet, 
where he bitterly laments the interruption 
caused by~ an official telegram when he was' 
concluding one of the finest passages .of a 
book, he was then engaged on in the 
privacy of his study, and he tells us how 
the beautiful lines which were then crowd- 
ing into his brain for utterance were 
dispersed beyond hope of recall by the 
unfortunate disturbance,, with the result 
that the book had to be finished differently 
and in a much worse condition than would 
otherwise be the ease. The loss, in such 
a case, is not confined to the author 
alone, but is suffered by the whole country, 
and it is therefore extremely desirable 
to protect our great living authors ffom 
such untimely interruptions, so far as i^ is 
possible on the part of their friends and 
neighbours to do so. 

15. To compare great things with 
small, the humble writer of this article," 
who has in the opening lines given enough 
autobiographical details , to enable the 
reader to follow with interest the ex- 
periences he is going to narrate, has long 
been a victim of the kind of interruption 
complained of, which in this country takes 
the shape of a mild social persecution and 
is none the less keenly felt because it may 
not be intended as such. Prom the very 
day he joined his profession, his friends 
and colleagues took it for granted that 
his days of study were over. Many 
were the tricks he had to resort to, to 
avoid being considered an eccentric and 
acquiring a bad reputation in his own 
circle. If he were reading a book in bis 
parlour— the only spare room, by the way, 
which he could afford to have in those 
days— where his friends and patrons might 
drop in at any time, and if the book were 
not a novel, and particularly if it happened 
to be a book written in the vernacular, he 
had actually to keep a newspaper by to 
conceal it under, for whereas reading a 
newspaper ora novel would be considered 
quite natural and normal, serious study 
of any kind would be apt to be regarded 
as so peculiar and unusual in a grown up 
'man of the world’ that it would have 

. r 
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the profession. Later on, when his position 
in life became more assured and he could 
impose his terms on his friends without 
any greater risk than that of appearing 
unsoiiiablei he had the greatest difficulty— 
Sr a difficulty which continues to this day— in 
making them keep to stated hours in 
paying their^ calls, which have usually 
no other obj'^t than idle gossip, varied 
by shop-talk" of the most outrageous 
description. Many friendships were strain- 
almost to breaking-point in sticking 
to this resolution, but at the same time, 
in order to meet his friends half way and 
not to break off entirely from society, the 
writer had- sometimes to sacrifice many 
valuable hours of quiet work and study, 
to his deep regret and loss. However edu- 
cated his neighbours might be, they would 
simply not understand that a man can 
really feel an absorbing interest in the 
world of thought, and hints, not always 
gentle, fell absolutely flat on them. The 
writer has many a time discovered that 
playing at cards, making op the household 
accounts, and even the commonplace 
operation of shaving, has been accepted 
^ a^ a good excuse for absence where study 
or literary work was pot quite out of 
court as a luxury or redundancy which 
could afford to wait. How many are the 
occasions which the writer recalls with 
ngret vfhen, deeply immersed in his favour- 
ite occupation, with his mind far away 
from the monotonous round of petty in- 
cidents which make one day as much like 
another as two peas in a small out-of-the- 
way station, he was called away by 
friends who would take no denial, simply 
to. share in their inane talk and chronicle 
small beer I To set one’s face, resolutely 
against such invitations would be to cut 
oneself off entirely from such society as 
may be said to exist in the Mofussil, and 
this is not possible or expedient. It seems 
to the writer ■ that there is nothing for it, 
in the present state of public enlighten- 
ment in our country, but to put up with 
this sort of persecution when it is unavoid- 
able, but only then, and not so long as a 
means of escape is decently open. 


16. And yet, those who feel that they 
have a mission to fulfil, and have the 
divine urge in them, must be prepared to 
risk everything rather than fail to respond 
to the cajl from above. They must re- 
member, with Carlyle, that every noble 
crown is, and On earth will ever be, a 
crown of thorns. Misrepresentations 
should not deter, misunderstandings 
should not discourage them from the per- 
formance of their primary duty, which is 
to be true to their highest selves. We shall 
ronclude with a free translation of a ring- 
ing passage from Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar, himself a strenuous worker and 
ardent votary of the historic muse, who, 
like a solitary Pelican in the wilderness, 
has drawn the attention of his literary 
countrymen to what is required of them.* 
“The greatest minds of the world work 
alone ; ignoring local society, sometimes re- 
belling against it, they achieve their lifelong 
task. They are the monarchs of the forest, 
and procure nourishment by driving their 
roots deep down into the earth. Their 
thirsty lips are quenched by secret springs. 
But the moment the result of their labours 
is made known, it becomes public property. 
V . . That literature which will infuse our 
race with new vigour, and will place India 
on the pedestal of success, must be built ftp 
by the prolonged and arduous toil of silent 
workers who must pass through a long 
course of probation before they set their 
hands to the task ; they must cultivate a 
saint-like detachment and be heroes. He 
who would produce literature of perma- 
nent value even in the smaller branches of 
its different departments, must be an 
ardent seeker and a fearless preacher of 
truth. He must lie ready to improve his 
talent by long self-culture and tedious 
preparation, and be a selfless devotee at 
the shrine of Minerva. We should never 
forget that there is no other or cheaper 
way to literary achievement and success.” 

* Vide The Prabanbi, Asharb, 1324. 

Biuuofuilb. 
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THE HORSE-SACRIFICE AND ITS POLlilCAL SIGNIFICANCE 

By Narendranatu Law, m.a., b.l., Premchand Roychand Scholar. 


XXI. 

- Eligibility. 

I T is agreed on all hands in the Vedic texts 
that the performer of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice should be a kskattriya king. The 
achievement of the political object of asser- 
tion of power no doubt required that he 
should be a very powerful king but this 
requirement is not expressly mentioned in 
several of the aforesaid texts. The Satapatha- 
Brahviana clearly points out “Let him who 
holds royal sway perform the horse-sacrifice ; 
for, verily, whosoever performs the horse- 
sacrifice, without possessing power, is poured 

(swept) away Were unfriendly men to 

get hold of the horse, his sacrifice would be 
cut in twain’’ ‘ and the warning thus con- 
veyed is also found in Taittiriya-Brahinana *. 
The Sutra of the latter gives rather a vague 
definition of the eligibility by laying down 
that it can be celebrated by a Sarvabhatiino, 
( king ruling the whole land) as well as by 
an As rvabhauma (king not ruling the 
whole land). The rest of the Brahmanas 
and Sutras named in the following para* 
graph are silent on any distinctive 
qualities other than what has been mentioned 
at the outset. Prof. Eggeling* eluci- 
dates the point by remarking that the 
performance of the sacrifice involved as- 
.sertion of political authority which was 
possible only for a monarch of undisputed 
supremacy able to face with confidence the 
risk of humiliation ; for the entrance of the 
sacrificial horse into a neighbouring territory 
implied a challenge to its king. The neces* 
sity of having a hundred royal princes to 
guard the horse while ranging about perhaps 
indicates the wide political influence of the 
sacrificer. 

Objectives. 

Over and above the implied object of 
asserting political supremacy, various other 

I S. Br., (S. B. £.), xiii, l, 6, 3. 

% Taittiriya-Brahmana, 111 , 6, 9, 4. 

3 S. Br., (S. B. E.), pt. V, p. xv, xxviii. 


objects were kept in view and believed to be 
achieved by the sacrifice. Wealth, strength 
and freedom from sins, are prayed for< in a 
hymn of the Rig-Veda^ relating thereto. The 
objects accordingto the Taittiriya-Brahxnana^ 
are (i) all kinds of riches in the kingdom, (2) 
all sorts of welfare, (3) power, (4) abundance 
of yields from cattle, (6) abundant benefits, 
(7) steadiness, (8) fame, (9) acquisition of 
spiritual power even by the n^Vidfrahmanas 
in the country, (10) removal of sins, and 
ability of every kskattriya in the kingdom to 
kill the enemy, (ii) long Iffe, and (12) 
acquisition of poperty by the subjects and 
preservation thereof ; according to the 
Satapatha^i fulfilment of all desires and 
attainment of all attainments, while its 
Sutra^ as well as that'* of the Rig- Veda 
mentions the former alone. ^ . 

The Asvamedha, a three-days’ Soma-sacbiitce. 

‘ The Asvamedha occupies in fact the long 
period of one year and three day.s but is 
regarded notwithstanding as a triduum,® the 
last three days covering the essential ^rituals 
proper and the preceding year the prepara- 
tions. 

Preparations. 

The preliminaries commence either In 
summer or in .spring but preferably in the 
latter season six or seven days before the 
full moon of PkaJguH^^ 

Mess of rice. 

The four chief priests meet together and 
eat a mess of rice prepared by one of them. 

1 Rig-Veda, 1 , 163, 23. 

3 Taittiriya-Brahmana, III, 9, 19 (with Sayana’s 
commentary). The last passage thus sums up the 
twelve benefits : 

Esha vai vibhuh prabhurujasvan payasvan vidbrite 

Vyavrittah pratishthitastejasvi brahmavarcha- 
syativyadhi dirghah klripte dvadasa. 

3 S. Br., (S. B. £.), xiii, 4, l, 1. 

4 Katyayana-Srauta-Sutra, xx, 1 

5 Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, xvi, i, i. 

6 S. Br., xiii, 4, i, i ; Panchaviinsa-Brahmana, 
xxi, 4 ; Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, xvi, 1, i. 
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Night ritual. 

The king and four of his wives pass the 
night in the. sacrificial hall with self-restraint 
intending to reach successfully the end of the 
preparatory year. 

Oblations. 

This is followed by the warning offer- 
ing and Purnahuti (full-offering) by the 
Adhvaryu and oblations to Agni (mouth 
of the sacrifice) and Pushan (overlord of 
roads). The objects of which are the accom- 
plishment of the sacrificer’s desires and the 
safety of the sacrificial horse while roaming 
for a year to follow.^ 

Sprinkling of the sacrificial horse. 

The horse possessing supreme excellence 
and other prescribed qualities is tied up with 
a rope of datbha grass twelve or thirteen 
cubits long with proper mantras and sprinkl- 
ed with water to make it acceptable to the 
gods while the water is dripping from its 
body, a rite is performed for averting seizure 
of the horse by enemies during its year’s 
journey. In this rite a dog is put under the 
hj)rse and killed. * 

Savitri offerings. 

Three offerings are made the next morn- 
ing to Savitri Prasavitri, Savitri Asavitri, 

and Savitri Satyaprasava for speeding the 
sacrifice, the fore-offerings attached in thereto 
being succeeded by songs sung by a Brahman 
to the accompaniment of a lute played by 
himself. These songs like the bardic recita- 
tions related the past liberalities of the king 
now celebrating the Asvamedha^ and the 
sacrifices performed by him. 

Horse let loose ; whispering • and 
oblations. 

The horse is then brought to the grounds 
in front of the sacrificial hall and let loose 
among a hundred worn-out horses to be 
guarded by four hundred armed men, 
namely, a hundred princes clad in armour, a 
hundred warriors with swords, a hundred 
sons of heralds and headmen with quivers 
and arrows, and a hundred sons of attendants 
and charioteers. The Aihyaryu with the 
sacrificer just before letting it loose whispers 
into its right ear certain mantras in which 
the horse is. lauded and entrusted to the care 

1 S. Br., xiii, 4, l. 

2 S. Br., xiii, i, 3. 


of the guardian deities of the quarters apd 
the four classes of human guardians of the 
four regions just enumerated. The duties of 
these human guards are not only to protect 
the horse but also to keep it away from 
waters suitable for bathing, and mares. It 
was believed that the successful accomplish- 
ment of these duties by the hundred princes 
for the prescribed period of a year made 
them kings, while their failure in this respect 
deprived them of this high position and made 
them mere nobles and peasants instead ■. 
A number of Stokiya and lorty-nine 
Prakrama oblations (addressed to the differ- 
ent qualities of the horse) are then made in 
order to make up for the wear and tear that 
it, as an object of offering to the gods, will 
undergo before it is sacrificed -. 

Roaming of the horse. 

The hor^e set at large roams about in 
whichever direction it likes without the 
slighest restraint being put upon its will. 
It is supposed that the oblations offered daily 
at the sacrificial hall operate as the chain 
that brings it back to the sacrificial grounds 
at the end of its journey. These oblations 
are offered to the same as those already des- 
cribed namely to Savitri, Prasavitri, Savitri 
Asavitri and Savitri Satyaprasava, Savitri 
being here regarded as the eartb^ the bounds 
of which the horse cannot cross. These 
rituals are accompanied as formerly with the 
songs of the lute-player*. 

The revolving legends. 

The Hotri after the oblations takes his 
seat upon a cushion wrought of gold threads 
surrounded by the sacrificer. Brahman^ 
Vdgatri seated on simil?ir cushions, and 
Adhvaryu on gold stool or slab. Addressed 
by the Adhraryu^ the Hotri tells the above 
listeners as well as some householders un- 
learned in the scriptures the first Pariplava 
(revolving) legend about king Manu Vaiva- 
svata whose subjects were Men and during 
whose rule the Rik formulas were the Veda, 
Thus saying the Hotri goes over a hymn of 
the Rik, On nine successive days, the Hotri 
relates nine legends about (i) king Yama 
Vaivasvata whose subjects were the Fathers 
and the Yajus formulas the Veda. ( 2 ) King 

I S. Br., xiii, 4. 

a Ibid., xiii, 1, 3 . 

3 Ibid., xiii, 4i 2i ^-^ 1 * 
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Varuna Aditya whose people were Gandhar- 
vas arid the Aiharvans the Veda, (3) King 
Soma Vaishnava whose people were Apsaras 
and the Angiras the yeda! (4) King Arbuda 
Kadraneya who ruled over Snakes, Sarpa- 
vidya (science of snakes) being the Veda, 
(5) King Kubera Vaisravana ruling over 
the Rakshas^ the Dcvajana- Vidya (demono- 
logy) being the Veda, (6) King ‘*Asita 
Dhanva. lord of the Asuras, magic being 
the Veda, (7) King Matsya Sammada 
having Watcr-dwellers as his subjects, the 
Itihasa being the Feda. (8) King Tarkshya 
Vaipasyata whose people are the Birds^ the 
Purana being the Veda. (9) King Dharma 
Indra ruling over the gods, the Saman 
(chant-texts) being the Veda, 

On each of these days the additional 
listeners arc similar to or belong to the same 
class as the subjects of the various kings, 
namely, (i) householders unlearned in the 
scriptures as already pointed out,^ (2) old 
men, (3) handsome youths, (4) handsome 
maidens, ($) snake-charmers with snakes, (6) 
evil-doers such as robbers, (7 * usurers, (8) 
Rshermen with fish, (9) bird-catchers (or 
knowers of the science of birds) with birds, 
and (10) learned srotriyas (theologians) 
accepting no gifts. Likewise the Ilotri reads 
a hymn of the Rig- Veda on the first day, a 
chapter {anuvaka) of the Yajurueda on the 
second, a section iparvan) of the Athavvan^ 
the Angiras^ the Sarpa-vidya, the Devajana- 
vidya on the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
respectively, performs some magic trick on 
the seventh, tells some Itihasa, and some 
Pufana on the eighth and ninth respectively, 
and repeats a decade of the Santan on the 
tenths. 

Lute-players sing of the sacrificer every 
day with the righteous kings of yore just 
after . their rites. The ten days on which 
the ten legends are related form a cycle 
which is repeated 36 times during the year 
the horse is abroad. Each of the different 
gods or mythic personages is regarded as 
king on each successive day with the special 
class of beings as his subjects and the 
particular texts as the Vedar 

I S. Br., xiii, 4. 3, 1-14. 

a '*Refifarding the form and nature of some of the 
specified texts such as Sarpavidya, Devajnnavidya, 

Asuravidya. we really know next to nothing Even 

regarding Itihasas and Puranas additional know- 
ledge would by no means be unwelcome The 

legends related would seem to have learnt, as a rule. 


The telling of these legends, says the 
Satapatha^ covers “all royalties, all regions, 
all Vedasy all gods, all beings ; and, verily, 
for whbmsoever tha Hotri, knowing this, 
tells this revolving legend, or whosoever 
knows this, attains to fellowship and com- 
munion with these royalties, gains the 
sovereign rule and lordship over all people, 
secures for himself all the Vedas, and, by 
gratifying the gods, finally esta-blishes himself 
on all beings.*'^ 

Dhriti OBLATIONS. ^ 

The DhnH oblations made, like those to 
Savitri, at the sacrificial hall every evening 
for a year, are believed to give the sacrificial , 
horse safe-dwellings at night.* 

Having noticed the rituals connected with 
the revolving of the horse and .the belief of 
their control and benign influence upon the 
animal as well as the benefits accruing, to the 
sacrificer and others, let us turn to the prac- 
tical complement of these rituals. The horse 
is let loose in the company of hundred other 
horses and though there is a formal prohibi- 
tion to put restraint upon the will of the 
former as regards the course of its roaming, 
the latter can be freely managed. This may 
have been a good expedient for keeping tiie 
sacrificial horse within desirable bounds and 
giving the intended turns to its course*^. The 
guards watching it have to spend every'night 
at the dwelling of a carpenter all along their 
journey. This injunction may be easily 
practised so long as they do not cress the 
limits of the sacrificer’s domain but may 
present difficulties in foreign territories*. 

The challenge. 

Not merely the entrance of the horse 
upon the foreign territory is a challenge to 
its sovereign but also the mere release of the 
horse by the sacrificer is a cliallenge to any- 
one that ventures to capture it and frustrate 
the object of the sacrificer by defeating, him 

of the simplest possible description.'* S. Br., (S. B. 
£.}. Eggeling. pt. v, pp. xxxi, xxxii. 

1 S. Br., xiii, 4. 3, 15. 

2 Ibid., xiii, 1, 4, 3. 

3 In the description of Yudhishthira-s Asva- 
medha. the horse is called kamachara, (i. e. roamer at 
will-yMBli., Asvamedha-Parva, ch. 83, slk; 2) but the 
previous sloka uses the causative verb charayamasa 
(caused it to proceed) which shows that the injunction 
of non-restraint was not literally followed. 

4 S. Br., xiii, 4, 2, 17, and Ibid., (S. B. E.) Intro. 

p, XXX. 
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and his people in the fights that ensue. . But 
as it is not practicable, as a rule, for any of 
the sacrifice's subjects to take upon himself 
the risk and its. fatal results, or for a rival 
king to use his^ forces successfully within the 
sacrificer's territory, the horse is practically 
seciiro-so long as it does not go beyond its 
limits. Nevertheless the mere release' of the 
horse is as much a challenge as its setting 
foot upon a foreign soil. In view of the 
restraint put in practice upon the roamings of 
of the steed, its course was perhaps made to 
suit the particular purposes with which the 
horse-sacrifice was performed on particular 
occasions. If the obtainment of children 
were the object it was not necessary to allow 
it to enter a foreign territory where needless 
carnage might be the consequence. Dasa- 
ratha’s horse- sacrifice® for the above purpose 
is described in the Ramayana with so little 
emphasis upon the wanderings of the horse 
that it might well be taken as lending colour 
to the above inference. When the assertion 
of sovereign authority was in view the 
wanderings were made to assume a different 
character. The sacred animal had to pass 
through those States upon which the 
s^crificer’s suzerainty intended to be asserted, 
lor its roamings within a limited area round 
the sacrificial grounds could not have achiev- 
ed the desired ends. Should the practical 
direction of the rangings of the steed be 
admitted, as it should be, though from the 
orthodox point of view it was either ignored 
or not believed and attributed to the influ- 
ence of the rituals, we get a clue to the 
solution of the question as to how the horse 
could be managed while ‘‘wandering at will,” 
and made to return to the sacrificial hall 
neither a day sooner nor a day later than the 
prescribed period. Had the steed set free by 
Yudhisthira for his Asvamedha been per- 
mitted to stray within a few miles of Indra- 
prastha, the intention of having the formal 
submission of the numbers of princes upon 
whom the imperial sway was .sought to be 
yoked would have been rendered nugatory. 
It was looked upon as a cowardice and a 
sign of submission on the part of a king not 
to take up the challenge implied in the 
progress of the horse through his State, and 

1 The details of the Asvamedha in the late 
Sanskrit work the Jaimini Bkarata speak of a written 
challenge put up on the head of the horsct 

2 Rama., Bala-kanda, ch. 14. 

80^8 


those kings that captured the horse to keep 
off the stain upon their bravery paid for it 
dearly. The king of Manipura^ the capital of 
Kalinga, was put to shame by Arjuna for not 
opposing him like a true Kshattriyo}. Thus 
the horse sacrifices when performed for asser- 
tion of political power evoked bloody oppo- 
sitions and proved to be a prolific source of 
unrest to the many kingdoms that had to 
face the sword iiporder to preserve their in- 
dependence. 

Diksiia. 

‘ Just after a year from the release of the 
horse is held the initiation (Diksha) of the 
sacrificer. The object of this ritual is the 
same as that of the Agnishtovia already 
dealt with. The ceremony lasts for seven 
days of which the first six are spent in the 
daily offering of four Aiidgrabhanas (cleva- 
tory) and three Vaisvndeva oblations for the 
upholding of the Asvamedha, The Diksha- 
of the Agnishtoma is performed on 
the seventh day with increase in the number 
of the aforesaid daily offerings which are 
followed by one or two rites of the Agnish- 
toma. After this, some mantras are uttered 
praying for the birth of brahmanas with 
spiritual lustre ; for kshattriyas, heroic, 
skilled in archery, mighty, car-fighters and 
good .shots 5 for well-favoured women, victori- 
ous warriors, blitheful youth 5 for milch cows, 
draught oxen, swift racers, and rain whenever 
wanted ; and for a heroic son to be born to 
the sacrificer*. In the evening the lute-players 
whose work continued for a whole year and 
ceased just before the commencement of the 
Diksha ceremony are again called upon to 
sing of the sacrificer along the gods in order 
that he might share the .same world with the 
gods. These songs are repeated on the three 
ufasad days of the Agnishtovia of which this 
Diksha is the beginning and also on the 
succeeding days up to the end of the sacrifice. 
On each of the three upasad days, forming 
as it does a part of the Asvamedha, animal 
victims are offered, the third clay having a 
larger number of victims than is usual in the 
Agnishtovia^^ 

First SomoriiKi, 

The upasad days are succeeded by the 
three days that make the Asvamedha a 

1 MBh., Asvamedha-Farva, chs. 79-Si« 

2 S. Br.,xiii I, 7 - 9 * 

3 Ibid., (S. B. £}| xiii, 4, 4.I2-4 and f. n. to 3, 
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triduum. The rituals of the first are identical 
with those of the last day of the A^mshtoma 
except f)lr the manner of chanting hymns, 
number of victims quieted, and food-oblations 
(Anna’^hofms,) 

Second Sowa - Dw , 

The second Soma-chy is the most import- 
ant in view of the ceremonies it involves. 
Like the preceding &?;;/a‘day modelled on 
the last day of the ordinary Agnishtoma, this 
Soma day is a modification of the last day of 
the ordinary ukthya to which the following 
are the additions : — 

When the Bahhhpavamana Siotra is 
chanted, the sacrificial horse is taken to the 
place of chanting. Its sniffing or turning 
on the occasion is interpreted as a token that 
the sacrifice has been successful.* The Hotri 
then sings the merits of the horse which is 
yoked to a chariot along with three other 
horses. The sacrificial horse is identified 
with the Sun,— a conception to which the 
roaming of the horse for a year was but a 
corollary corresponding to the annual course 
of the Sun. The present harnessing of the 
animal to the chariot is meant to put the 
sacrificer in the leading of the Sun, i.e., the 
horse for the gaining of the heavenly world. 
The animal is anointed and decorated by the 
wives of the sacrificer after which the horses 
are driven to an adjacent pond where certain 
are uttered by the sacrificer. After 
their return to the sacrificial ground, a theolo- 
gical colloquy is held between the Brahman 
and the Hotri sitting face to face with the 
central sacrificial stake in the middle to im- 
bue the sacrificer with fiery spirit and spiri- 
tual lustre^. 

Victims. 

The number of animal victims in this 
sacrifice is very large. Two classes of these 
should be distinguished, namely, those that 
are killed and those that are symbolically 
‘ sacrificed by fire being taken round them, the 
former numbering 349 and the latter 260P 
The sacrificial horse with sixteen other 
animals is tied to the central stake while to 
the different parts of the body of the horse 
are leashed twelve similar victims called 

1 S. Br., xiii, 2, 3 and xiii, 5, i, 16. 

2 Ibid., xiii, 2, 6 and xiii, 5, i, 16-17. 

3 The Vajasaneyi-Samhita, xxiv, names the 
various gods to whom these 609 victims are dedicat- 
ed. 


Paryangas (circum-corporal). In each of the 
twenty interspaces between the stakes is 
placed a set of thirteen wild victims. The 
sacrificial horse is compared to a chieftain, 
the Paryangas to heralds and headmen, and 
the other victims to the peasantry. The 
tying of the Paryangas to the different parts 
of the body of the horse serves to make the 
heralds and headmen subservient to the 
chieftain or the sacrificer. The killing* of 
the staked animals was believed to exert 
beneficent influences on the means of com- 
munication, demarcation of villages and the 
attempt to ward off bears, tigers, thieves, 
murderers and robbers even in the forest but 
the slaughter of the wild victims would have 
produced the opposite results. But as the 
sacrifice could not be complete without the 
slaughter, symbolic slaying was resorted to 
as the via media* The stake victims included 
the domestic animals of various descriptions, 
viz., horse, goat, sheep, antelope, cow and 
such like, while those in the interspaces might 
well be said to have ranged from the biggest 
born of earth to the tiniest worm that crept 
the ground, from the tawny lion, scaled cro- 
codile, and treacherous serpent of sinuous 
trace to the soft-cooing dove and liveried 
peacock, from the dwellers of the deep or 
burrows to the rangers of the densest forests 
or the highest hill-tops. The sacrificial 
ground assumed at this time the appearance 
of a well stocked menagerie that could have 
regaled the eyes of a zoologist or an ornitho- 
logist. As all these creatures, some of which 
were rare or different to entrap, had to be 
preserved alive, a good deal of care and money 
must have been spent for the purpose. A list 
of these animals exclusive of the duplicates 
is given below®. The sacrificial horse and 

I Slaughtering knives of three different metals— 
gold, copper, and iron— were used to kill the horse, 
the paryangas and the other staked victims res- 
pectively. 

s See Vajasaneyi-Samhita xxiv, 20-40. 

Birds Kapinjala (francoline partridge or Cucul- 
us Melanoleucus) ; kalavinka (sparrow) ; tittiri (part- 
ridge) ; varltika and labi (quails) ; vataka (a kind of 
crane) ; hamsa (gander or such other aquatic birds) ; 
kruncha (curlew) ; madgu (diver-bird) ; chakra vaka 
(annas cascara) ; chasha (blue jay ) ; mayura (pea- 
cock); kapota (pigeon or dove) ; paravata (turtle dove 
or pigeon) ; datyauha (gallinule) ; suka (parrot) ; 
suparna (vulture) ; ati (an aquatic bird) ; kutaru and 
knkavaku (cocks) ; kokila or anyavapa (Indian 
cuckoo) ; kanka (heron) ; uluka (owl) ; jatu (bat) ; 
darvaghata (wood-pecker)} and kakara, vikakara, 
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other animals are sprinkled with water with 
the utterance of appropriate formulas. The 
Aihrigu litany addressed to the slaughterers 
is recited by the Hotri and a cloth and a big 
upper cloth with a piece of gold on them are 
^spread on the ground under the horse for 
slaying it thereon. Three oblations are made 
at the time of quieting', after which the wives 
of the sacrificer turn round the horse nine 
times and fan it, the object being to make 
amends for the slaughter and put nine vital 
airs into themselves and perpetuate them. 
Next follows a ceremony in which the four 
wives of the sacrificer, a damsel and the 
principal priests take part. 

POST-QUIETJNO CEREMONY WITH ITS COLLOQUY. 

The sacrificial horse is looked upon 
as Prajapati, the lord of creatures, and the 
place where it is lying as heaven. The 
object of the ceremony is to bestow fertility 
on the sacrificer’s principal wife who takes 
the chief part on the occasion*-®. Prof. 
Eggeling-® says that this was evidently a 
primitive custom that had nothing to do with 
, Vedic religion and was distasteful to the 
author of the JRrahmana as evinced by 
^thi brief way in which it has been referred 
to, and the symbolic explanations attached 
to the formulas and colloquies ; but it was 

goshadi, dhunkslia. puskarasada, sayandu, alaja, 
sushilikA, kvayi, saka and sicliapu. 

Wild beasts and insects Puruslia-hasti (male 
elephant) ; vardlirinisa and khadga (rhinoceros) ; 
siinha (lion) ; sardula (tiger) ; tarakshu (hyena) ; 
riksha (bear) ; gavaya or sriinara (gayal or box 
gavmus) ; ushlra (camei) ; mahisha (buffalo) ; rohita 
: (red or chestnut horse) ; gaudaka-inriga (wild horse) ; 

! rishya, ruru, nyankun, prishala, kulunga, mayu, 
krishna-mriga (species of antelope) ; aranyn-mesha, 
(wild sheep ) ; aranya-aja (wild goat) ; lopasa and 
kroshtri (jackal) ; jahaka (hedgehog) ; svan (dog) ; 
krishna-karna-garddabha (black-eared ass) ; sukaia 
(pig) ; krikalasa (reptile) ; lohitahi (red snake) | 
ajagara (boa consliictoi) ; gedha (iguana); pridaku 
(adder) ; manduka (frog ) ; akhii (mole) ; nakula 
(mongoose) ; panktra ; kasa, manthala, painga, eni 
and asita (kinds of mouse) ; svilra (a kind of white 
animal) ; sisiimara (porpoise) ; nakra (crocodile) ; 
kulipaya, ulo, halikshni, vrisadams.^, pidva, kundri- 
nachi, and galatika (kinds of animals) ; matsya (fish) ; 
udga (a kind of crab) ; kasyaka (tortoise) plushni 
(a species of noxious insect) ; bhringa (black bee) ; 
masaka (6y or mosquito) ; krimi (a worm). (I have 
followed Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary 
and Mahtdhara^s commentafy in the renderings of the 
above names. 

I. The slaughtering of the other animals bound 
to the sacrificial stakes takes place next. 

2.. S. Br., xiii, 2, 7 and 8, 1-4. 

3. Ibid..(S. B. E.), p.322 f.n. 


too firmly established in popular practice to 
be excluded from the sacrifice. Decorum 
does not permit me to give here its details 
which may be gathered from the references 
noted below'. 

Knike-raths. 

Knife-paths (asi-patha) are then prepared 
by the wives of the sacrificer by means of 
needle of gold, silver, and copper. They are 
intended to serve the sacrificer as bridges to 
the heavenly world and secure for him people 
and royal power, the needles standing for the 
people and the asvamedha sacrifice itself the 
royal power 

T H EU LOG I C A I . COLLOQU V. 

The priests repair to the Sadas where they 
take their seats and enter into a theological 
colloquy of which only four questions are 
asked and answered at this place. It is 
resumed in front of the HavirdJiana shed 
where the priests remove and adds the sacri- 
ficer to their company. Here the rest of the 
questions five in number are asked and 
answered'®. 

Miihiman curs AND omentum and gravy 

OMERINGS. 

After the drawing and offering of the first 
Mahimm (greatness) cup to Prajapati by 
the adhvaryu in the Havinlhana shed for 
conferring greatness upon the sacrificer the 
cooked omentum and gravy oblations are 
made to the deities in an order about which 
there are differences of opinion. They are 
favoured by the offering of the second 
Mahiman cup to Prajapati*. 

Other oblations. 

Among the additions to the rituals of the 
ukthya sacrifice performed on this most im- 
portant day of the Asvautedha none other 
worthy of note are left to be mentioned than 
the large numbers of oblations such as the 


1. Vajasaneyi-Satnbila, xxiii, 18*3* ; S- Br., xiii, 
2, 8, and xiii, 2, 9.' 

2. S. Br., xiii, 2 , lo. 

3. Ibid., xiii, 5.2, 11-22. 

To give an idea of the dialogue, I put below 
two questions and answer : Question. ‘Who is it that 
walkeih singly?” Answer. ‘.Siirya (the sun) walketh 

Question. “Whose light is there equal to the sun ?’ 
Answer ‘The Brahman is ihe light equnl to the sun.* 
See S. Br., (S. B. E.), pt. v, p. 3SB. (.xin, 5. a, 12, 

n.) 

4. S. Br., x»i«, 5 » 23 and 5, 3. * 7 . 
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three sets of Afanye-nttchya, two to death, 
six called Dvipada, and the 'avishtakrit^ . 

Last day ov the Awamedha. 

The rituals of the last day of the Asvame- 
dha are the same as those of the last day of 
an Atimtra sacrifice except the larger num- 
ber (about twcnty-fourj of bovine victims*, 
and a few additions to the concluding rituals 

I. Ibid , xiii, 3, 4-5 and 6, 1-4. 

2 Ibid., xiii, 3, 2, 3 and 5, 3 i 1 1 * 

1 have left out of account in my descriptions as a 
rule the many sastras and stolras with their varied 
tunes and arrangements. 


such as the oblation offered on the head of a 
deformed person during the purificatory bath 
of the sacrificer, preparation of the twelve 
messes of rice for the priests, gifts to the 
fitvijdSy and seizure of twenty-one barren 
cows^. 

The sacrifice practically comes to a close 
with the performance of the rituals of this 
day but as a supplement, six animal victims 
are offered by the sacrificer to each of the 
six seasons during the next year*. 

1. S. Br., xiii, 3, 6, s and 7, and xiii, 5, 4, 24-27. 

2. Ibid., xiii, 5, 4, 38. 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY 
OR ITS SUB-TOPICS 

{Contimted) 


(143) ItAJA-MlTl. 

Oanarese language and character. 

Taylor op. cit , vol. I, p. 531, No ^476, see. 2. 

MS. No. 1463 (No name mentioned). Various 
inalters— chiefly in Sanskrit slokas in Canarese 
character— Achogini (legion) ; Brahmi laksliana (des- 
cription of a fortified camp) ; Maharatha-adiratha 
lakshanam (the property of the first great chariot) ; 
Pancha-dhara (horses* paces in wai); Saktitraya- 
lakshanam (three modes of po’ver or military forces 
their equalities) ; ' 

Kjljakaryyaniti (how a king ought to act in dealing 
with a hostile force) ; 

Pancham.i-lakshana (five kinds of warlike arms 
ratha, gaja, &c. So far kingly matters ) 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. I, p. s 65 . No. 14O3. 

(144) Manavala-Naravana-Satakam. 

“Relates the appendages of a court and metro- 
polis. 

•‘The editor sometimes found himself 

at a loss accurately to distinguisli the respective oflTiccs 
of Mantn. Praihani and Ualavayi or Ualakarlcn. 

“(i) Brahmanal mahatvain. the dignity* of 
Brzhmanas. 

“(2) Raja Muraimai, the economics of kings. 
The Kajft must understand four things (sic.) * 
that is to say, the law of Alanu, to (?) listen to the 
advice of the Mantri (counselling minister), he must 
be himself intelligent, of good natural capacity, and 
must know the nature of his kingdom. He must be 
patient as regards the ear, the eye and the mind. 

Being thus qualified, he must sway the sceptre 

he must observe the proper times for managing 
affairs. He must know the proper place wherein to 

conquer his enemies..... We must have 

valiant troops, wealth, provisions and like prepara- 
tions ; he must make large grants and charitable 
gifts I 


“ (3) Vaisiyar peruinai,— the honour of mer- 
chants.— The merchants must skilfully conduct their 
own business. They must not lay on too larg^ 
profits.% Whosoever comes to them, they must 
preserve an even and correct balance. If the 
dishonest come offering to leave a pledge, they must 
give them no loan, but if the honest come, and only 
ask a loan, without pledge, they must give it. in 
writing their accounts, they must not allow a mistake, 
even if no more than the eighth part of a mustard- 
seed. They will assist a very (public) measure even 
to the extent of a crore of (money). Such is the just 
rule of a mercantile class. 

“(4) Vellarher perumai,— the honour of agricul- 
turists. The vellarher, by the effect of their ploughing 
(or cultivation) maintain the prayers of Brahmanas, 
the strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the 
welfare of all. Charity, donations, enjoyments of 
domestic life, and connubial happiness, homage to the 
gods, the sastrae, the Vedas, the Puranas, and* all 
other books, truth, reputation, renown, the very being 
of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the 
good order of castes, and manual skill ; all these 
things come to pass by the merit (or efficacy) of the 
vellarher plough. 

“(5} Purudar Muraimai,— the occupation of men. 

*'(6) Pattanam Muraimai,— the requisites of a 
town. 

•‘(7) Mantri mulalanayarkal muraimai— the duties 
of the king’s ministers. The proper office of the 
Mantri is to acquaint, and advising the king concern- 
ing the nature of becoming proceedings, and concern- 
ing such as ought to be rejected. The Dalakarten 
is, according to time and his own strength, to con- 
quer the enemies of the state. The Frathani manages 
carefully the treasure, the internal administration of 
the kingdom, with All connected matters. The 
Rav'asen (or S ecretary) mus t be able to read fluently^ 
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roust have a good roemory as to what is said to him, 
and must be able to write down instructions without 
error, or omission. The Katnen (or Accountant) 
must have his account true as the sun ; or even if the 
sun should happen to rise in the west, at least his 
account must not vary. The Tanapati (or ambassa- 
dor) must be skilful in speech, in the decorum of 
princely assemblies, and the excellencies or peculiari- 
ties of other kings. 

'*(8) Narakala niuraimai,— the result of propitious 
times. 

‘'(9) Vahana muraimai,— decorum of vehicles. 

**(io) Narguna roenmai, the excellence of good 
disposition.*' 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 15, No. 2108. 

(1 4 5) ViDAKTA MUKHA MANDANAM, 

by Sarangadliara. 

‘‘Treating interalia of Kajaniti ; in Telugu 
character. It contains kingly morals and some rules 
for people how (sic ) to obey, (leaf 1-72).’* 

Taylor, op. cit., vol. II, p. 47, No. 653. 

(146) DEVA RAYA SILA SASSANKAf.. 

•'Contains 17 inscriptions of which the seventh 
treats of the Prathani or treasurer of Hariliara laya, 
who was named Canda danda, fully rep<'iired the 
injuries done by the Muhammadans at Vellore who 
had demolished some fanes there, and presented those 
repairs as an ofifering at the shrine of Cbennakesava 
raya. (The date 1152 is ctjuivalent to A.D. 1230, and 
corresponds with the period of fust Muhammadan 
irruption).’’ 

y Taylor, op. cit,, vol. III, p, 67, No. 2347, 


(147) SVARODAYA. 
by Narapui. 

On warfare. 

List of Sanskrit MSS. discovered in Oudh 
during .1879. Prepared by Pandit Deviprasad p. 116. 
Printed at the N. W, P. and Oudh Covernment 
Press. 

(148) Yuddhajayotsava. 

On military tactics. 

/bid., p. 116. 

(149) Khauca-lakshana. 

On sastra-l.'ikshann. 

Oppert. vol. 1 , p. 4C7. MS. No. 5948. 

. (150) CllIlURIK.A-LAKSHANA. 

P. li. Maharaja of Travancore. 

On sastia lakshana. 

/did,, vol. I, p. 469, MS. No. 5976. 

(151) DlfANUKVEDA. 

H. P. Saslri’s Cat. Durbar, 
liibr., Nepal p. 190, No. 537. 

(152) DHANUkVEIMPRAKARANAM. 

/bid,, p. 191 No. (2) 2. 

(153) Samgrama-vidui. 

On the art of w^ar. It gives a definition of 
Akshauhini and treats of the disposition of the army 
in war. but it deals destruction more with mantras 
than with weapons. 

■ /bid,, p. 264, No. (2) 1 12, 

154 Salihotronx.was. 

On horses suitable for a king. 

Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue p. 74. 

( Concluded,) 


THE LOVE-POEMS OF KABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Translated from the Frf: 

S INCE the Nobel Prize, and the great 
success of ‘GitanjalV the majority 
of the reading public in Trance do 
not seem to have given the works 
of Rabindranath Tagore the sustained 
attention which they deserve,— no doubt 
for want of translations. This Hindu,-^in 
whom a curious fusion of the Oriental mind 
and European culture has taken place,— 
presents however a fine example of univer- 
sality to our disjointed age. As a philoso- 
pher, his studies on ‘Nationalism* arc of 
real interest; and the few echoes that have 
reached tis in France of his lectures in 
America and Japan, have provided us with 
ample matter for rellection. One can 
perceive from these notes the judgment 
passed by Eastern thought on the nations 
Jind civOization of modern Europe. 


NCII OF Louis ClIADOBRNE. * 

As a poet, Rabindranath Tagore is 
known in France only by “GitanjalP* or 
“Song Oflerings,** of which M. Andre Gide 
has given us such an excellent translation. 
This book, however, shows us only one 
aspect of the poetic spirit of Tagore,— his 
religious or mystic side. However impor- 
tant it may be, this aspect is a partial one 
only. Several collections of poems, of 
which 1 know no French translations, 
enable us to complete the poet's character- 
istic features, which thus appear wider in 
range and more human also. 1 have in 
my hands, for example, a book whose 
English editions were all sold out during 
the war, and which Macmillan has just 
republished “The Gardener.” These 
poems are certainly much less known in 
France than “Gitaiijali,” and were mostly 
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written much earlier. “Poems of love and 
life” (thus Tagore defines them)— our 
Western appreciation perhaps finds them 
more touching and more penetrating than 
the lyrical and mystical verses of the 
‘Song Ofierings/— so far-reaching and so 
harmoniously-flowing withal. Like ‘Gitan- 
jali,’ ‘The Gardener* is a translation from 
the Bengali, which we owe to the author 
himself^,— who warns us that it is not 
quite literal. 

Nothing of our European culture,— our 
poetry’, philosophy or art,— is unknown to 
Rabindranath Tagore. If the taste of 
this Indian man of letters has nothing to 
gain in refinement from contact with us, 
his sensitiveness has become broadened and 
enriched through his gleanings from our 
European authors : Keats, Shelley, Heine, 
Verlaine, etc.,— to mention only the poets. 
Their delicately sensitive and sorrowful 
verse has, no doubt, troubled the serenity 
of this young Hindu, whose fine and grave 
features are depicted in a beautiful portrait 
forming the frontispiece of the book. It 
is not improbable either, that he may have 
plunged, cursorily at least, in the vast 
waves of Whitman’s lyric ver.se. The 
question of so-callcd literary influences 
belongs to the province of commentators, 
but would it not be interesting to try and 
distinguish,— tentatively and from afar,— 
all the elements which may have combined 
to form this poetic consciousness ? 

From childhood, his mind decked itself 
with the sparkling splendour of Oriental 
literature. Bred in the land of a thousand 
religions, he has seen the long procession of 
theogonic dreams pass by ; he must have 
listened to the priests of many gods, and 
meditated on the banks of the sacred 
streams. His religious education and the 
obscure memorres of his race have contri- 
buted to create the atmosphere in which 
even his more mundane poetry is steeped 
and this mystic atmosphere diffuses love 
and life around the human drama. With 
the whole of wonderful India behind him, 

. Tagore has welcomed whatever was preci- 
ous in that which modern Europe had to 
offer. And this makes him a line centre oi 
cross-rays, if one comes to think of it. 

It is prccisely'in these “lyrics of love and 
life” that one can most easily grasp in 
their complexity, tdl the subtle and inti- 
mate reflections of Tagore’s poetic nature. 
It is in the great and simple themes of the 
lyric poetry of all time, rather than in 


philosophical or religious poems, that we 
can discern the outlines of this poetic, 
figure,— placed between two worlds. 

There is nothing of an anthology about 
‘The Gardener.’ It is a collection of 
poems, with love for the principal theme, 
—poems which are short as, a rule, but 
which follow one another and are linked 
together like the motifs and measures of a 
symphony. The lyric note of Tagore is 
essentially musical. This does not imply 
a formal and verbal harmony, which is 
nevertheless very real and perceptible, even 
in the translation. It is something more 
intimate and more profound : a sequence 
whose logic docs not consist in the asso- 
ciation of subjects and images, but which 
is regulated by a sort of inward impetus, 
a secret rhythm. These poems arc neither 
rigidly-framed pictures, nor developments 
of ideas. They are songs ; the echo of one 
reverberates in another ; joy, melancholy, 
love and restlessness mingle and separate 
and alternate in accordance with the 
rhythm of a tumultuous heart, and the 
modulations of an exquisite refinement. It 
is a song of the flute ! It is lyrical 
poetry, essentially lyric, untouched by 
anything which approaches rhetoric,— 
that rhetoric so dear and so fatal to our 
French poets, even the greatest {—without 
any declamation, any forced emphasis, 
any straining after effect ; something light 
and icthereal, adorned with the one grace, 
—ease. 

Nothing could be further removed from 
grandiloquence. Verbal artifice and pomp 
are things unknown to the verse of 
Tagore. The more delicatcly-sliaded and 
refined it is inwardly, the more sober and 
simple it is in appearance, devoid of all 
redundance. The sonorousness of his dic- 
tion is always subdued, just as the brilli- 
ance of his imagery is delicately veiled : 
like precious stones softened by muslin. 
It is in the very excess of these two 
qualities,- ease and simplicity,— that lies 
the greatest defect of Tagore’s poetical 
works. Too much facility, fluidity and 
inconsistence in the development of the 
poems,— these are the weeds,— perhaps too 
common,— of this collection. Certain 
English critics have not spared him in this 
connection. The snobbery of women of 
the world has done him no good either. All 
the same, the somewhat “orange-blossom” 
flavour of ‘Stray Birdf,’ for example, should 
nut make us forget the vouthfui freshness 
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and charming simplicity of ‘The Gardener.’ 
Let us keep to that. 

This simplicity is in harmony with the 
scenes in which the inward drama the 
poet is acted,— the villages full of light and 
silence, the lanes scented with iiiango- 
r blossoms, the trees bursting with birds, 
and the shady streams where the jroung 
girls come to draw water. Tagore is not 
a realist. He does not describe to us, 
cither for art or pleasure, the charming 
scenes of this Indian countryside, where 
he probably spent a good part of his 
youth. But nature mingles incessantly 
wdth his desires, with his love, with 
the movements of his soul. For him she 
does not seem to be the old Mnya with 
deceitful forms,— the changing tissue of 
our dreams. She is a veritable element 
of his life. 

Trees, water, flowers, bees, the night, 
the wind,— all these form a living proces- 
sion for the poet. They arc the animated 
train of the lover and the beloved : 

The night is dark. The stars are lost clouds. 
The wind is sighing through the leaves. 

I will let loose iny hair. My blue cloak will cling 
round me like night. 1 will clasp your head to my 
; and there in the sweet loneliness murmur on 
your heart. <1 will shut my eyes and listen. 1 will 
not look in your face. 

When your words arc ended \vc will sit still and 
silent. Only the trees will whisper in the dark. 

• * • 

The shadow of the ciiming rain is on the sands, 
and iKe clouds hang low' upon the blue lines of the 
trees like the heavy hair above your eyebrows. 

Is it then true that the dew-drops fall fnim the eyes 
of night when 1 am seen, and the morning light is 
glad when it wraps my body round ? 

The greater number of Tagore’s similes 
are drawn from nature, and this not from 
any poetic artifice, but because there is 
really an interpenetration between the 
poet’s soul and the world-rnovcment as a 
whole. Pantheism, pan-animism ! What 
is the good of these big abstract words, 
and what do they explain ? The poet 
enjoys the splendour of the world, some- 
times with intoxication.— “I run as a 
musk-deer runs in the shadow of the 
forest, mad with his own perfume,”— 
always with a sort of tenderness. There 
is in him the gentleness of the reverend 
Brahmins. It is a vast world, ^ which 
everything has its place, and its inestima- 
.ble value ! A ray of the sun,— the smile 
of a young girl, illumines the universe ; 
a dbild’s sadness darkens it : “A blade 


ot grass is as precious as the sunset in its 
glory and the stars of midnight.” There 
is the joy of living and of mere inconse- 
([Ucnce also : 

Over the green and yellow rice-fields sweep the 
shadows of the auLumii clouds followed by the swift- 
chasing sun. , , 

The bees forget to sip their honey ; drunken witli 
light they foolishly hover an J hum. 

The (fucks in tlie islands of the river clamour in 
joy for mere nothing. 

l.ct none go back home, brothers, this morning, let 
none go to work. 

Let us take the blue sky by storm and plunder 
space as we run. 

Laughter floats in the air like foam on the flood. 
Brothers, let us s(]uandcr our morning in futile 
songs. 

Thi.s feeling of universal life is often 
expressed in Tagore by a keenness ^ of 
sensuous delight. There is no peeking 
after that “Nirvana” which haunts the 
so-called “Hindu” poems of Leconte de 
Lisle. In the flower-beds of ‘The Gardener’, 
there are no flowers with stupefying 
perfumes. Neither is Tagore merely con- 
templative. In certain poems of his, there 
is something of the hymn-chants of 
Francis d’Assisi : an active and joyous 
mysticism, softened sometimes by a 
melancholy without bitterness. The poet s 
wealth is so immense, that he can give 
beyond measure, and scatter his love 
like a prodigal. He welcomes peace and 
joy with equal tenderness ; he knows 
inevitable destiny as well as the chann of 
renewal j he knows tbat “all our creations 
of beauty are veiled with a mist of tears. 

Infinite wealth is not yours, mv patient and dusky 

to fill the mouths of your children, but 

^^^Thc gift of gladness that you have for us is never 

toys that you make for your children are 

^’^^You cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes, but 
should 1 desert you for that ? ..... . 

Your smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet 

^^Ycfur^lovc which knows not fulfilment is dear to 

*”Vroin 'vour breast you have fed us with life but 
not immortality, that is why your eyes are ever 

"^Fo?*nges you are working with colour and song, 

yet your heaven is not built, but only its sad sugges- 

^'""oVer your creations of beauty there is the mist of 
will pour my songs into your mute heart, and my 

love into your love. 

1 will worship you with labour. 

I have seen your tender face and I love your 
mournful dust. Mother Earth. 
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Love, beauty, knowledge, nothing is 
complete, nothing is ever finished. But let 
not this certainty give rise to any sadness. 
Let not this clear vision of the future pre- 
vent us from living in the present. On the 
contrary. Tagore has nothing in common 
with the ascetic who slowly retires more 
and more within his cell. Neither is he at 
one with the epicurean and his bitterness. 
No resignation ; no harshness : only a 
serenity full ot love : 

Ueauly is sweet to us, because she dances to the 
same fleeting tune with our lives. 

Knowledge is precious to us, because we shall 
never have time to complete it. 

All is done and finished in the eternal Heaven. 

But earth’s flowers of illusion are kept eternally 
fresh by death. 

Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 

* « « . 

This clear wisdom, the fruit of matu- 
rity, the tumult of youth has never gained 
mastery over it. In the poems of The 
Gardener*, wc find so many echoes of 
youth mingled with the calmer and graver 
tones of ripening years. Restlessness, the 
pulsing fever of the unknown : 

“1 am restless ; I am athirst for far- 
away things,** 

“Far-away things!’’ A search, albeit 
hopeless, for happiness ; a pursuit of 
“the dancing image of desire**. We find in 
this Hindu poet something again of the 
“SeffnswcAC” of Heine, and that ardour 
combined with a certain clearsightedness, 
which belonged to our drcain-Iaden youth. 
At the same time, no romantic frenzy pos- 
sesses him : his poetic feeling has no trace 
of over-emphasis, and his lyrical fervour 
always retains that equilibrium and so- 
briety which our literary ethnologists con- 
sider to be the special characteristics of the 
Latin races. 

Balance, refinement, tenderness : these 
three words express fairly well the charac- 
ter of those love-poems which are most 
numerous and attractive in ‘The Gar- 
dener*. 

The love of which the poet sings, has 
nothing in it of what is commonly called 
“passion”. It is just that sentiment from 
which poems may harmoniously spring,— 
if it be true that there is no poetry of 
passion. Stendhal has said : “It is fool- 
ish to record the extremes of passion.” 
No doubt that is why Musset’s Pelican 
leaves us cold. If it is difficult for the 
romance-writer to haUdle the extremes of 
feeliugs, it is impossible for the poet to do 


so without falling into declamation. The 
poet is seen at his best in that mixture of 
desire, tenderness and shyness, that giv- 
ing-and-taking-back of oneself, that shim- 
mering of delicate shades, that emotion 
tempered by smiles, which are the attri- 
butes of a kind of love, less common than 
“passion**, and more favourable to poetry. 

It is this very love which Tagore sings. 
The poet speaks in turn for the lover or 
the beloved. Certain poems alternate, like 
answering chants. This, together with 
the pastoral images, and the perfect pic- 
tures of the country, as well as the inti- 
macy of the sentiments expressed,— make 
of the whole a mixture of antique simpli- 
city and refinement, which is very modern, 
—quite a present-day eclo^e. 

A delicate notation of emotions and 
sentiments, around which the poet’s ima- 
gination groups a whole host of images, 
musically amplified by rhythm and lyrical 
impulse,— thus one can dryly define some 
of the love-poems of ‘The Gardener* A 
quotation is better than a dissertation. 
Here is a short poem which describes the 
shyness of a young woman in love : 

When 1 go alone at night to my love-tryst, birds 
do not sing, the wind does not stir, the houses j^n 
both sides of the street stand silent. 

It is my own anklets that grow loud at every step 
and I am ashamed. 

When I sit on my balcony and listen for his foot- 
steps, leaves do not rustle on the trees, and the water 
is still ill the river like the sword on the knees of a 
sentry fallen asleep. 

It is my own heart that beats wildly — I do not 
know how to quiet it. 

When my love comes and sits by my side, when my 
body trembles and ray eyelids droop, the night dark- 
ens, the wind blows out the lamp, and the clouds 
draw veils over the stars. 

It is the jewel at my own breast that shines and 
gives light. I do not know how to hide it. 

And here is the lover who hides his 
desire, and does not express his longing : 

Your claim is more than that of others, that is 
why you are silent. 

With playful carelessness you avoid my gifts. 

I know, 1 know your art. 

You never will take what you would. 

There is nothing shadowy and vague 
in this love-only the taste of present joy, 
minutely enjoyed. Without any soaring 
after the inaccessible, the poet takes 
delight in all the subtle flavours of the 
hour of love: 

Hands cling to hands and eyes linger on eyes, thus 
begins the record of our hearts. 

it ts the moonlit night of March ; the sweet tmell 
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of hcnnn is iu the air ; tiiy ilutc lies on the earth 
neglected and your garland ut flowers is un finished. 

This love between you and me is simple as a song. 

Your veil of the saffron colour makes my eyes 
drunk. 

The jasmiue wreath that you wove me thrills to 
my heart like praise. 

It is a gams of giving and withholding, revealing 
and screening ag.iiti ; some smiles and some little 
shyness, and some sweet useless struggles. 

This love between you and me is simple as a song. 

No mystery beyond the present; no striving for the 
impossible ; no shadow behind the charm ; no groping 
in the depth of the dark. 

This love between you and me is simple as a song. 

We do not stray out of all words into the ever 
silent ; we do not raise our hands to the void for 
things beyond hope. 

It is enough what we give and we get. 

We have not crushed the joy to the utmost to 
wring from it the wine of pain. 

This love between you ami me is simple as a sr)na:. 

Throughout those poems there ruii.s a 
current of feeling which is ardent, though 
reticent. \Vc infer it, or rather it 
penetrates us secretly like a perfume 
m the tiark, or like distant music. The 
passion of lovers surges through the 
cadences of the poet witii the warm breath 
jOtj^the autumn wind, the sound of water, 
the breathing of the fields at night : 

It is evening, and the time for the flowers to close 
their petals. 

Give me leave to sit »by 3’our side, and bid my 
lips to do the work that c-au be done in silence and 
in the dim light of starti. 

Love thus appears to us through this 
Hindu ])oet like a sweet yet altogether 
serious game. Its fire is chastened by a 
thousand refinements. The lover knows 
with what care his illusion must be 
guarded, with what a sure and delicate 
touch it must be handled. What touching 
subtleness, yet how true is this 

When I say I leave you for all time, accept it as 
true, and let a mist of tears for one nioincnt deepen 
the dark rim of your e3'cs. 

Then smile as arclily as you like when 1 come 
again. 

We end however by not coming back 
again, some day or other. The poet accepts 
the change,— as he has accepted Death,— 
with sweetness. Parting by mutual con- 
sent,— friendliness in saying goodbye,— yet 
beneath this apparent ease, what sugges- 
tions of bitterness overcome, and agony 
of struggles undergone. “To me there is 
nothing left but pain.” And yet, there 
is something else that remains at last ; — 
tenderness, and a desire that the last 
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hour should be beautiful, the last caress 
a light one ; 

Peace, my heart, let the time for the parting be 
sweet. 

Let it not be a death but completeness. 

Let love rnclt into memory and pain into songs. 

Let the flight through the sky end in the folding of 
the wing.s over the nest. 

Let the last touch of your hands be gentle like the 
flower of the night. 

Stand still, O Beautiful Pnd, for a moment, and 
say your last words in silence. 

I bf)w to you and hold up my lamp to light you on 
your way. 

These translations do not suffice to 
throw light upon all the elements which 
give it.s true colour to the personality of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. The 
poems of the Gardener are only a frag- 
ment of his works, though certainly 
one of the most harmonious and charac- 
teristic. 

Xo facile exotic strain burdens these 
poems. Without plunging into abstrac- 
tions, the poet offers us only what is 
essential ; and that is why he is as near us 
as Keats, Heine or Verlaine. This Oriental 
lyric poetry" (one is reminded sometimes of 
the Song of Songs)— light, delicate, passion- 
ate and full of colour,— is regulated and 
tempered by a perfect restraint. Its lustre 
is mellowed by a thousand soft shades. 
Nothing could be further from verbal 
pomp and sentimental exfxggeration. In 
Tagore, one is alwfiys conscious of a 
masters, which is not applied only to 
form. 

“Poems of love and life”,— their contents 
correspond well with their definition. 
Tenderness, sensuousness, forgetfulness, 
melancholy’', desire, restlessness,— all these 
chords arc touched in them. But the 
melody which predominates in all the 
themes, resounds through us with a very 
pure and solemn echo,— once the book is 
closed. 

Love is not distinct from life it is life’s 
very condition. The essence of the 
luminous wisdom which surrounds all 
Tagore’s works like a halo, is this love 
itsHf, this interpenetration of one being 
and all beings. It is also the very essence 
of his poetry : “My songs mingle with the 
heart of the world, with the music of the 
clouds and the forests.” A mysterious 
association of all living things with the 
soul-stirrings of the poet : is it this which 
gives Tagore’s poems that strange echo 
and that raysteriouk depth ? How many 
verses of his are like a curtain slowly 
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raided on a distant perspective of light and 
shade ! With him, the simplest words 
sometimes possess infinite resonances and 
mysterious harmonics. Beneath the trans- 

f iarent texture of the verses, shadows 
engthen and reflections flit across. It is 
just this that enables one to recognize 
the magician's wand, the poet’s genius. 
Their magic consists in the power of 
“giving life.” They arc “life-giving.” 


Perhaps imagination alone is not 
enough. The secret power of love is also 
necessary (in the widest sense of that much- 
used word) ; and I think of this verse of 
Tagore’s with hardly any alteration ; 
“Is it true, is it true that your love has 
travelled alo«e through ages and worlds 
in search of me ?” 

Translated by 
iNDiga Dbvi. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Excusn. 

The Denied (a book ok roEiis)— Hasudev, 
puhUsbed by RichardiG, Radger^ Bouton^ V. S. -1. 

A distinguished Indian Professor tells me that 
when he was in England last, he had occasion to 
talk with the Manager of the Macmillan Company 
and he came to learn, much to his surprise, that ever 
since Tagore’s poetry had won extra-ordinary fame, 
books of verse began to pour in interminably from 
Bengal, each advertising itself as a supreme ‘master- 
piece* in Bengali literature. At first, these effusions 
were sent to Readers , of Macmillan like Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton and others to be tested ; but when it 
was found out, (and that without delay,) that the 
uniqueness and originality of these productions lay 
mostly in the originality and fulsomcness of their self- 
advertisement and in nothing else, they began to be 
despatched to that '*land from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

America seems to be a wonderful country. It is a 
country where counterfeits easily pass for coins and 
megalomaniacs of all kinds are given a cordial recep- 
tion. Spiritualism, occultism, seances, palmistry, 
fatidical powers, magic, necromancy, mantras and 
Tantras, Sadhus and Swamis and what not— soon 
get a foothold in America. A new people— they have 
a feverish craze for the new. This craze misleads 
them often : they are inveigled into taking shadows 
for the substance. They become ready fautors of 
people who would be better inmates of Bedlam. So 
while Macmillan consigned the cartloads of Bengali 
'masterpieces’ to the wastepaper basket, Mr. Badger, 
an American publisher, has been thanking his stars 
because ‘he has’ been the happy discoverer of a rare 
genius, a rival of the world-renowned poet Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, and perhaps, in some respects, much 
superior to him. We should all hail Mr. Badger as 
another Columbus, in the field of literature ! 

But, unfortunately for Mr. Badger, no one in 
Bengal, here, knows Basndev Bhattacharyya, the 
litterateur. The Editor of the 'Modern Review’ is 
also the Editor of the ‘Pravasi’ a well-known Bengali 
monthly magazine of long standing. Mr. Badger 
might have enquired of him concerning the prodigy 
he had discovered and he would have been told that 
Basudev was absolutely an unknown man in Bengali 
literature and was never the “Editor of a number of 
periodicals in his native ladguage”— at least not of 
any periodical that we knew of. He Is described by 
Mr.^ Badger as “one of the leaders of the voung 


Hindus both in this country as well as in India” and 
as leading the “rival school of Tagore.” Young 
Hindus in this country will be given some food for 
amusement by this introduction and the dare-devils 
among them will be tempted to try their fortune in 
America, where such men like Basudev can thrive. 
Everyone wonders who this clever chap Basudev 
might be and what his antecedents had been before 
he set out on his bold adventure as a rival poet of 
Rabinrfranath Tagore. 

The few lines “In Gratitude” by way of preface 
written by the author of the “Denied” and the Editor 
of the “Superman,” modestly ascribe publication of 
his poems to the “requests” of the “sponsors of (ilie> 
Poets’ Federation movement.” So, a Joint-stock 
Company of poets has been started ! The concluding 
sentence gives a true confession “I thank them 
with all the gratitude of one whose name shall ever 
be condemned as a pretender.** Amen \ 

A few specimens of 'real metric verse,’ in which 
Basudev is declared to be an adept, may be given 
below to furnish some examples of bis passionate 
love of ‘life’ and ‘supermanism’ 

“To every beating of thy heart 
To every glance of eyes alert, 

To two lips in dreams half-part, 

Always I drink— always !” 

• • * 

“Drink, my lord : To the drain my wine of death ; 

Drink ! Say no other word ; 

Move not her eyelids, not a feign of breath : 

Drink ! Drink my faithful lord : 

Not a star doth shine’ through hovering mists 
' In the dreadful above ! 

With eyes only death— 1 watch her wrists 
She— my venomous love !” 

Surely to be able to drink to “two lips in dreams 
half-part” shows an exuberance of life and love and 
the second extract of 'venomous love* smacks, Indeed, 
of the superman. Basudev’s ‘superman’ finds life not 
in self-assertion like Nietzsche, the prophet of the 
Superman, but in self-surrender, in being the 
“Denied.” That is something curious, is it not ? 

So much for the puffs of the rival poet of 
Tagore. We do not know the condition of toe book- 
market in America. But when we find that in 
America, a man like Basantkumar Roy shamelessly 
advertises himself as an intimate friend of Tagore 
(which, by the way, is false) and brings ont his 
biography, not knowing anything about him and 
having the least power to understand his poetry, and 
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American publishers readily take up his things, we 
wonder whether it pays them to publish such worth- 
less books, for they are not catering for the patent- 
medicine public. If such rubbish pays in America, it 
is not at alPcreditable to the American reading pub- 
lic. Advertisement* of publishers may lavish fulsome 
panegyrics on worthless books— but they cannot 
furbish up utter inanities. And, sooner or later, they 
should realise that in the world of belles-lettres such 
bolstering-up of efiete and insipid wares defeats its 
own ends. 

• • • 

We have been compelled to say hard things and 
to expose Basudev, lest Americans think all Indians 
to be pretenders like him. 

AJITKUMAK CnAKSABARTI. 

Interesting Selections from the writings 
OF MOULVI MujimjR Rahman, Editor of the Mtisal- 
man. Published by R, Rahman, ^^The Musalman'^ 
Book Agency, 4, Elliot Lane^ Calcutta, Pp, 76. 
Price six annas. 

The selections arc really interesting. The article 
on “Indian Unity” should be carefully read. 

Against Animai. Sacrifice by Krishnagiri 
Bhimsena Rao and Lalsing 1 1 atarising Ajwani (The 
Bombay Humanitarian lumd, 301)^ Shroff Basart Bom* 
bay^2), Pp, SJ, Price four annas. 

The authors try to shew that “Animal sacrifices 
for religious rites are against the commandment of 
God”. Mr. Ajwani’s conclusions arc based on the com- 
mentary of the Vedas by Swaiui Dayananda Sara- 
swati. 

^/Horrors of Cruelty to Animals by T, Rama* 
lingam Pillai^ M.A, and S. G, Subrnmanian. Pub- 
lished by the Honorary Manager^ Bombay Humani- 
tarian I'und, 3og, Shroff Baaar^ Bombay 2, Pp. 48, 
Price four annas. 

Should be widely circulated. 

Classical Passage.^ for Rf-Production by S, D. 
Kothare, M,A,t and Y, G, Talpade^ B,A.^ ( 124^ Dady 
Shet Agiary Lane^ Bombay), Pages g^. Price i^wdve 
annas only. 

This little book contains 140 passages most of 
which are taken from standard authors. 

In the introductory portion, the authors have 
given (i) the paraphrase of the passages, (ii) the 
exact sense, as well as (iii) the main idea. This is 
followed by 30 passages fully worked out. The second 
part of the book contains 40 passages with outlines, 
the third part 30 passages with hints and the fourth 
part 40 passages for reproduction (e.\erciscs). 

It will prove useful to Matriculation candidates. 

The Holy Symbols hy JamH'iji nadabhny 
Shroff, Author of the fluty Fire. Pp, ibf, Prile 
Rs, 2, To he hud of Messrs. fK B. Tdritpurevala, Sons 
& Co^i loj Aledows Street, P'ort, Bombay, The Intro- 
duction (pp» i^xxix) has been •written by A, Gobinda- 
charya Svamin, Vidyabhusana, Vedantaratna, MM, 
A,S, M.R,S.A,, etc. 

According to the author, who is a worshipper of 
Ahura Masda, the Fire of the Farsi, the Lotus of 
the Hindu, the Qresceut of the Mahomedan and the 
Cross of the Christian are all Divine symbols, but the 
^re gives a clearer and nearer vision of the Divine 
Presence than the symbols of all other religions. 


The KlSiii } IVAN Prakasham, A Guide io Holi- 
ness, Health and Happiness, Ray No, 1, Published 
by N, Hanumayya, Rammohon Mission, Beswada, 
Krishna Dt., Madras, Pp, 24. Rates for supporters 
Re, I s for sympathisers annas Sj for subscribers 
annas 4 and for students annas 2, 

This booklet contains thoughts on various sub- 
jects selected from various sources. 

Selections from several Books of the Ve- 
danta, TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SANSKRIT 
by Raja Rammohon Roy. Pp, 22. Price annas 2, 

This work was originally published by the Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha in 1844 and is now published by Dr. V. 
Rai. It is not to be found in any of the editions of the 
Raja’s collected works. It contains the Text and the 
English translation of 42 passages selected from the 
Katha, the isa, the Kcna and the Mundaka Upa- 
nishad aud has an introduction which is now found 
prefixed to the English translation of the Isopani- 
shad. We congratulate Dr. Rai on his rescuing it 
from oblivion after three quarters of a century, and 
we are grateful to him for the service he has done. 

Maueshchandka Gbosu. 

1. Sir Suoramania Iyer, II. Bal Gangaddar 
Tilak, 111. Lala Lajpat Rai, 1Y. M. K. Gandhi, V. 
J. N. Tata. 

All these little sketches belong to the Eminent 
Indians Series of Messrs. Natesan & Co., of Madras, 
and some of them have already been reviewed in this 
magazine. They arc timely and useful publications, 
and will no doubt have a large sale. 

VI. AND VII. Mr. Montagu o.s Indian Affairs : 
Gana/t and Co., A/adra.\ SPEECHES UN INDIAN QUES- 
TIONS DV Mr. Montagu : Natesan and CV., Madras, 

These two well-printed volumes running into 
several hundred pages, and both furnished with a 
very useful index, are extremely timely publications, 
and will meet a very widely-felt want Mr. 
Montagu’s Indian speeches breathe the true spirit of 
liberal statesmanship, and ring true and reveal the 
man that be is. Sir S. Iyer compares him with 
Burke in the foreward contributed by him to Messrs. 
Ganesh & Co.’s publication, and truly says that if 
even be fails in his mission there can be no greater 
misfortune for India aud England. 

Vlll. The Bi-party system— a co.ndition of res- 
ponsible Government ; by the HoiCble V, S, Srinivasa 
Sasiri. IX. The Congeess-League Scheme : An Ex- 
position ; by Ditto. 

The first contains copious extracts from eminent 
constituticmal writers and historians. The second is 
one of the series of political pamphlets brought out 
by the Servants of India Society, Allahabad. They 
arc well wt>rtli perusal in eoiineeliuu with the burn- 
ing ptdilieal prublems of llie Ituiir. 

X. tioPALKKh'ilNA tn>KllALL ’. •'*}' R. /'. Ptiranf/ye. 

This excellent illustiated booklet has already been 
reviewed in this magazine. Being priced at four 
annas only, it deserves a large sale. 

XI. D. K. Kakve : by R. P, Paranjpyc, 

This sketch of Professor Karve is also by Principal 
Paranjpye. Prof. Karve’s well-known activities on 
behalf of female education and Hindu widows have 
been fully described here and those who want to 
know what part the educationists of Poona are tak- 
ing in the movement for 'female emancipation should 
read it aud trv to profit by it. 
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XII.— XX. The Voice of the East on the 
Great war (poems); India for Indians 
C, A\ Bits); Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mohmaeu 
Ali {collection of their mothet^s letters published by the 
central Bureau to help the Muslim Internees^ Delhi); 
Indian Emigration on Ceylon Estates ; The Indian 
Emigrant on Ceylon Estates ; Ditto (Emigration 
series No. I ); Note on Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion IN Banura and Broach ; Emigrant difficulties 
AT Mandapam ; Report op the Lucknow Social 
Conference. 

XXI. Some Thoughts on Education in Isdi.v : 

by Pramathauath Mukhopadhyaya, 

Sir John Woodrol'le contributes an intcrcslin^ In- 
troduction to this thouglitful and very readable 
essay, in which he says somethin/^ about the danger 
of making too clean a sweep of India’s peculiar 
culture. The following extract is worthy of our con- 
sideration : ’’There i.s a pretended ’Spirituality* which 
springs irnm causes by no means spiritual, such as a 
lazy evasion of, and lack of courage to face, life ; and 
a mere negative attitude towards it without value. 
True spirituality is, as all else which has worth, 
something positive. To back out from life simply 
because it displeases or causes fear ; to hope by 
merely shutting the world from view to mechanically 
achieve realisation ; to suppose that mere mental 
torpor is illumination, is not true spirituality. . . It 
is a weakness of the ascetic method that it tends (or 
at least may be understood in a sense which tends) 
to produce these results. For this reason the Shakta- 
tantra and its positive method of enjoyment-libera- 
tion (Bhukti-Mukti) is so valuable. By this method 
one attains liberation whilst eating the sweet (though 
often unhappily bitter) fruit of this world .... This 
is the Shakta’s Religion of Power. Through it he 
sees and realises himself as Power (Shakti) trans- 
forming both himself and the world around him 
without renouncing either. It is such a virile spiritual 
type which India needs to-day for her social and 
political regeneration.” 

XXII. The Co.ngress-League Scheme : by A. 
Pangaswatni^ Iyengar ( with a foreword by Mrs. Annie 
Besant). 

This neatly printed pamphlet, brought out by the 
’Commonweal* Office, Madras, contains some valu- 
able statistical tables and an able discussion of the 
Congress-League Scheme in which, incidentally, the 
weakness of the Curtis scheme is exposed. 

XXllI. Hindu-Musum PK011LE.MS : by llotiblc 
Yakub Ifasan. Natesan Cy Co. Madras. 

XXIV. Aggressive Hinduism : by Shier NivcUiia. 
Natesan ur* Co.y Madras. 

Both these little brochures deserve thoughtful 
study by all interested in Indian progress. The former 
is more political than social, and the latter is almost 
entirely social, but both the booklets throw interest- 
ing side-lights on vital domestic problems. 

XXV. — XXVII. Speeches and writings of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Heroes of the Hour 
( Tilak, Gandhi, Suhramania Iyer). India's CLAIM FOR 
Home Rule. Gcniesh & Co., Madras. 

The price of these three books, varying from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2, is quite cheap when we consider the 
excellence and volume of the contents, the beautiful 
letter-press, binding and get up, and the high rates 
prevailing in the paper-raarkejt. Mr. Tilak’s speeches 
need no introduction. In ’India’s Claim for Home- 
tuk’ fpp. oi, and an cxhau5t\c and vetv ucieful index) 


we have extracts from the speeches and writings of 
eminent Indians and Europeans which are most valu- 
able for handy reference. ‘The Heroes of the Hour 
deal with the lives of three most fearless workers in 
the field of politics. Mrs. Annie Hesant in her short 
foreword says : “Here are three noble Indian types, 
worthy of our homage and admiration. May many 
more such heroes come to us ” The words or , 
Vivekanauda are quoted at the top of the Proem 
“Your country wants heroes ; be heroes.” The words 
uttered by Mr. Tilak when he was sentenced to six 
years* transportation arc truly historic : “There are 
Higher I’ovvers that rule the destinies of men and 
nations and it may be the will of Providence that the 
cause I represent uiay be bcnelited more^ by _iny 
sullcring than by my freedom.” The following lines 
ol Oliver Wendell Holmes, quoted in the title page, 
will bear repetition 

A time like this demands 

Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, 

and willing hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy : 

Men who possess opinions and a will : 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie. 

*4-^ * ti* 

(I) The Lh'K of Sketa Dicvi as studied from 
the Present Angie of Vision, by Mukund Vinayak, 
Retired Vahwatdur, Paroda Government. Pub- 
lished by M. V. Sharugapani at House No. 
Sadashiv Pclh, Poona City. Pp> ;o. Price^ 
An mu- Right. ^ 

The book is divided into three chapters, the first 
of which briefly narrates the life of Sita as found in 
the .hUiyninm^Ramtiyann, a part of the lirnhmnmla 
Puraiia ; the second gives the observations made by 
our author on some special events in the life of Sita 
and her character ; and the third h.as been devoted 
to the “present angle ol vision,” in wlui*h the anci'ml 
state of society has been contrasted with the existing 
one. After going through the preface wc expected to 
have something really good but were disappointed. 
The author commences his book with the life of Sita, 
but concludes it by soliciting from the British Nation 
Self-government for India. ... 

One thing we should like to say here particularly. 
The story of Sita’s life has been taken in the book, 
as mentioned above, from the Adhyaitua Kaniayana, 
of the importance of which we arc fully aware. And 
apparently in accordance with it (Yl. 10. 21-30, 
eScutta, Yangavasi Ed. 12U5, B. S.) Mr. Vinayak 
writes (pp. 24-25) that monkeys attempted playing 
several pranks to make Mandodari naked even before 
her husband, Ravana, who was unmindful of these 
efl’orts concentrating his whole attention on the 
sacrifice he was performing. Here the author of the 
Adhyatma Ratnayaaa goes a step further, and has 
undoubtedly committed the gravest wrong possible 
by writing that Angada actually made Mandodari 
naked (“iirfif ^erse 27) of which 

nothing is, and can be found, in the Ramayana of 
Yalraiki. The evil conscijuence of outraging a 
woman's modesty has vividly been depicted not only 
in the Ramayana but also in our other great Epic 
the Mababbarata. This is one of the highest ana 
noblest ideas and lessons of the Ramayana, ytt it is 
very unfortunate that the author of the AdliyAUna 
kduinyaaa has paid no heed whatever to it. 
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(ID LeAVKS I'ROM THB DiARY OF A HiNDU 
Dkvotkb by '*Zero,'* Published by the Pan ini 
Office, Bahadurganj^ Allahabad, Pp. ix+jgO, 

It contains a number of stray tboughls written 
mostly from the' Ycdan tic standpoint. They original- 
ly appeared in parts in the *East and West.’ 

VlOUUSllKKHAKA BhATTACUARVA. 

The Indlan National Conures.s— Av 
Messrs G, A, Xatesan Co, Madras, /’/», 1600^ 
Gloth bound, Pricc-^Rs, 4, 

The volume under review euntaius an uccouiit of 
the origin and growth of the Congress ; full text of 
all the presidential addresses ; reprint of all the Con- 
gress resolutions ; extracts from, all the welcome 
addresses, and notable utterances on the Congress 
Moveiueut. The book is likely to serve us an authen- 
tic book of reference. A comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive index adds to its value. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with portraits (jf all the Congress Presi- 
dents. S. 

Sanskrit and English. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Volume 
XX. The Daily Practice of the Hindus (Xos. 
f aly to September IQIJ). By Rai Bahadur Srisa 
Lhandra Vidyaratna. Published by Baba Sudhindra- 
nath Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahudur^auj^ Allaha- 
bad, Pp, Annual subscription : — Inland 

Rs. 13-12 as. Foreign £r. The price of this volume 
is I\s. 5. 

It is the third and revised edition of the book and 
% more than double the si^sc of the 2nd edition. 

This book contains IT chapters and an appendix. 
Everything cannccted with the daily practice of the 
Hindus has been dealt with in the book. The awaken- 
ing recitations, the Guru, Bathing, Tarpana, Gayatri, 
the Sandhya of the Kig-Vedins, the Saiidhva of the 
Sainvfdins, the Saiulhya of the V.'iyurvcdius, (lie 
Tantriki Sandliya, (he Saiidliya for all men, (he puja 
of Narayjina, Ganespnja, SurvyafUiia, Devipnj.'i, Siva- 
puja, middays duties— Ilnina, live great sacrilices, 
foud—these are the subjects treated in the book. 
Some of the Vedic Mantras have been thoroughly 
explained in the appendix. To every Hindu who has 
some knowledge of Bnglish, this book is indispcusable, 
and Non-Hindus will Ijnd in it an Ideal of Hindu 
spirituality. 

Mauesuchandka Ghosh. 

Ratnakar.wda-Skavakachak.a, {f>r the llous- 
holder's DharnuT) of Sri Samantabhadra A chary 
Translated into English with an Introduction by 
Champal Rai Jain^ Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
the Key of Knowledge^ the Practical Path, the 
Science of Thought, etc., etc. Publisher Kumar 
Divendra Prasad, The Central faina Publishing 
House, Arah {India), Pp, xtvii + ^/. Price 
Annas. 13 , 

The .book as the very name shows, gives the 
established rules of conduct (VT^TT) of the house- 
holders (nrm) belonging to the Jain Community, 
and its importance has also been shown by the author 
himself calling it a 'Basket of Gem's 

The author of the original work which Is composed 
of only isd YUStB in Sianskrit i& the celebrated 


teacher, Samantabhadra, 'said to have lived about 
the latter part of the 2nd century, A.D.' 

The translation may serve the purpose of general 
readers, but is nut scholarly, nor accurate in 
some eases. 

ViDUUSUEKUAKA BHATTACUARYA. 

Sanskkit-Bbngali 

Nvayadarsaxa, viz., Gautama Sutra and 
VATSVAXAr.HAbiiYA, Edited with Translation, 
Commentary, Explanation and Notes by Pandita 
Phantbhusana 'Lv kavagislia. Part I, rnhlistied 
by RamakamaU Sintia from the rangiya ,Satiitya 
Parishat Ofjlcc, 2.fyi, Cjptr Circular Road, 
CaUuHa, Royal Svu, Pp. Pike Rs^ 2 S ; 

for the members of the Parishat Rs. i-S : for those 
of the Dramh l\mslials Rs. 2 . 

Professor Phauibhushana Tarkavagisba of the 
Philosophy College in the towu of Pabna, Bengal, 
is one of the greatest Pandits iu this part of the 
country now living with and teaching, day and night, 
a number of pupils on our ancient or national Hue of 
imparting education. The big volume lying on our 
tabic eont.'iius the first Atihyiiya, i.e., oiie-fitth of the 
Nyaya A])hurisms of Gautama and the (Jommeutary 
thereof of Vatsyanu, bolli in original tiauskrit fu 
Bengali ehu racier, as well as the Bengali translation 
of both of them by the rrnlessur, together with a big 
Cuiumcntary by him in Bengali supplemented by 
elaborate notes. Ue has spared no pains in explain- 
ing the texts fully utilizing the works by I'ddyota- 
kara, Vaehaspati Mislira, and Tdayauacharya. 
The traiuslation and the Comuientary arc, indeed, 
^Yorthy of his erudition, and judging from un Indiau 
Pandit’s point of view wc liavc no licstitatiou in 
saying that Paudit Tarkavagisba Mahashaya’s 
present work is very suitable to those who desire to 
master the great bbashya as it is explained by 
I’ddyolakara and other writers of the school. In 
such ;i philosophical work as it is, ft is hardly 
possi))ic that all will agree \viii\ one another in all 
points, so wc could not concur with the author in 
some cases which pc have pointed out reviewing the 
book to some extent in the leading Bengali monthly 
the Pravasi edited by the Uditur of this Review. 
The volume could have been considerably condensed 
and the language of part of the translation should 
have been made simpler. 

ViDUUSHEKUAUA BlIATTACLIARVA. 

Hindi. 

Mohini by Air. Bhaiyalal fain and published 
by the Central Jain Publishing House, Arrah, 
Crown Svo, pp, Bj. Price as, 8. 

The plot of this novel is laid almost in pre-blstoric 
days. The author has introduced some unnatural 
things in the book, which make it no better than the 
"aiyari” novels in Hindi. However, in its own class, 
the novel is not bad and is interesting. It is instruc- 
tive as well. The get-up is good. 

IsHWAR Chandra Vidyasagar by Pandit 
Onkarnath Bajpaiya and published by him at the 
Onkar Press, Allahabad, Crown Bvo, pp, t 2 g, 
Price^as 5. 

Nobody can over-estimate the value of biogra- 
phies like this. They do a great national work if puts 
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into the hands of young men. There was a want of 
such books in Hindi written in a systematic manner, 
and the publication of the series will remove the want 
to a j^rcat extent. The book under review is well- 
written both with respect to the information supplied 
and the marshalling thereof. 

‘‘Parliament” ^ Babu Suparshwa Das Gtipia^ 
and published by the Rajputana-Hindi- 
Sahilya Sabha, JhalarapalafL Croivn Svo. pp, 
Frice^as, 14, 

This book gives a constitutional history of Par- 
liament and it will be certainly very useful to stu- 
dents of history and readers of newspapers, as also 
to others. The increase in number of books like 
these, shows that Hindi Literature is becoming many- 
sided, which augurs well for it. The book under 
review contains accurate information, and its get-up 
is good. 

Sachcha VisiiWAS by Mr, Shwanisundar and 
published by the Central JainFublishing House^ 
Arrah. Crown i6mo, pp. 42, Price — as, 2, 

This is a Hindi translation of the late Shree 
Kaishav Chandra Sen’s ‘’True Faith.” The language 
is good. A halftone of Mahatma Gandhi adorns the 
title-page and the book is dedicated to him. The 
get-up is very nice. 

The Report op the Seventh Htndi-Sahitya 
Sam MILAN, Parts I II, published by the Recep- 
tion Committee at Jubbalpur, Crown Quarto pp, 
/oj + :?//. Price^as, G b* to. 

The Report keeps up the traditions of the reports 
of the Sammilan in earlier years. Some of the thesis 
read at the Sammilan are very useful and add to the 
information on the subject of Hindi Literature. The 
get-up is nice and the description of the Sammilan is 
exhaustive. The President of the Sammilan was 
Sahityacharya Pandit Ramavatsa Sharma and his 
address though severely commented on in certain 
(juarters, is certainly a masterpiece in its own way, 
though it was written in a great harry, 

SwARGlYA JivAN by Mr, Sukhsampatti Rai 
Bhandari and published by him at Bhanpur^ 
Indore^ also by Dulichand Singhai^ Hiragh, Bom- 
bay No, 4. Crown Svo, pp, fj6. 

This is a translation in chaste Hindi of the well- 
known Hnglish book “In Tune with the Infinite”. 
The book contains some of the practical philosophy 
for which India has been so famous. Its views arc 
certainly sound and the translation has not marred 
the efi'cct of the original. 

ChicagO-VaktriTA published by Brahmachari 
Chandranath, Shree Ramkrishna Adwaitashrawa, 
Laksha, Benares City, Foolscap i6mo, pp, $0, 
Price^as, 4, 

This is the Hindi translation of the famous speech ol 
Swami Vivekananda at Chicago. The speech glorifies 
the Hindu religion. The language of the publication 
is quite satisfactory and the get-up is good. The 
book contains In a nutshell the principles of Hindu 
theology. 


Sanskrit. 

VALLAr.HAClIARYA’s (H SeVAPHALAM wUh 
Twelve Commmentaries, Pp, 116, Price Re. /. 
(II) Nirodhalakshanam with Six Commentaries 
and Gujarati Translation, Pp, 104. Price— Re, 
I. Edited by Mulachandra Tulsidasa Telwala^ 
B,A,, LL.B,^ and Dhairyalala Vrajadasa San- 
kaliya^ B,A,, LL,B.^ Vakils, High Court, 
Khakar Building, C P, Tank Road, Girgaon, 
Bombay, 

These two books are respectively the sixteenth 
and fifteenth of the famous sixteen short treatises of 
Vallabhacliarya, the founder of the Suddbadvaita, 
‘Pure Non-Duality* School of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
and the great champion of one of the four principal 
Vaishnava churches (Sntnpradayas), viz , the Rudra- 
Samprndaya, otherwise called the Pasbtimarga, ‘the 

Path of Divine Grace’ ITOpiT,” 

originally founded by 

Vishnusvamin in the early part of the 15th Century 
A. D. 

(I) Sevapbala, as indicated by its name, describes 
the consequence of the service of God to|[ethcr with 
the hindrances in the way of its realisation stating 
also the means for overcoming them. 

(II) Xirodbalakshanam aims at giving the true 
nature of nirodba, Nitodba according to the Pusbti- 
margins means complete confinement of a devotee 

from the world to the Adorable One or 

briefly, the attachment of a devotee to the Lord for- 
getting the world completely failNfir- 

With a view to give an idea of this little work we 
arc tempted to cull the first two couplets from it : 

'"w n ? N 

n1li% 9 wrt i 

gif ^ it fii B ^ « 

‘‘Will the anguish of Yasoda, and the anguish of 
Nanda and his kindred souls, as well as the anguish 
oi the Gopikas in Gokula ever be mine ? And will 
the Adorable One also grant the joy of the Gopikas, 
as well as the joy of all the residents of Vraja to be 
ever mine ?” 

So the Divine Love is a wonderful mixture of acute 
pain and intense joy as described in the Vidagdba- 
mudhava (11. (17) : 

if 

It purports to say that Divine Love Is more tor- 
menting than fresh poison and far sweeter than 
ambrosia. Its hostile, yet very sweet, powers can be 
felt only by him In whom it is awakened. A true 
devotee, the author of the Srec Cbaitanyaebarita- 
mrita, an authoritative devotional work fn Bengali, 
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belonging to the Chaitanya School of Vuishnavism, 
aays that Divine Love produces pain of poison out- 
wardly but inwardly it is nothing but nectari com- 
paring it with a piece of heated sugarcane which 
cannot be left though cauterising the mouth, and 
finally concluding that it is a mixture of poison and 
ambrosia 

f ^C4IPre 

5ii >rt5 I 

♦ * :!* 

Those who are interested in Vaishnavism, particu- 
larly as represented hy the Church ofiVallabha, should 
read this sort of original works not entirely relying 
upon such writings ns Prof. R. O. Bhundarkar’s Vais/h 
nartsm, Saiva/sm, and Minor Religious Sysiemst or 
the article on Rhakiimarga in the Encyclopedia ol 
Religion and Ethics^ in which the skin of the fruit has 
been given much more than the kernel contained in it 

• ViDHUSHBKnARA BhATTACQARYA. 

Marathi. 

Hach Mulacha Bap : A plav in three Acts. 
By Bhargavram Vitthal Varerkar, Published by 
Mahadev Vishnu Agashe, Bookseller ^Budlmar Chowk^ 
Poona City* Fp, tiS with ten illustrations. Price 
12 as, 

Deccani society is in a flux and the forces that are 
l)pcrating upon it have strangely moved Deccani 
dramatists and playwrights to come forward and 
give utterance to the thoughts that seethe in the 
brains of the Deccani people. 

In ‘Hach Mulacha Bap* Mr. Varerkar seems 
powerfully affected by the cruel custom of exacting 
dowries from the father of the bride. Snehalata*s 
suicide in particular seems to have left a deep impress 
on his imagination and we get in this social comedy 
a powerful indictment against the dowry system. 
In scene after scene we have unfolded before us a 
grim picture of the awful tragedies that are daily 
being enacted all over Maharashtra in the name of 
dowry. The play is a comedy which for (|uick action, 
bubbling humour and splendid denouement will be 
hard to match in Marathi literature. If a system 
can be laughed out of existence by a powerful literary 
work, we think the dowry system in Maharashtra 
will surely be laughed out by Yarerkar’s *llach 
Mulacha Bap.* 

Next to its exquisite humour is to be noted the 
simplicity of its plot. Like the Oreek classic plays 
and their imitations the French plays of Racine, Mr. 


Varerkar's play has one central motif and the whole 
play moves round the bringing about the marriage 
of Yamuna and Vasant which for want of dowry 
seems impossible. 

The characterisation too is good. Kao Bahadur 
Kale, the greed V dowry cxacLer, is painted true to 
life and heis a good specimen of what Rao Bahadurs 
generally are — social reformers on the platform, 
rccantcrs at home. Gulab, the friend of the hero is 
a wholly lovable voung man, witty, sarcastic and 
full of high spirits." He is equal to any emergency 
and he really dominates the play. Manjarl, the 
daughter of Rao Bahadur, is a very forward girl but 
one feels one would like to meet her in real lite and 
crack a few jokes with her. She is very well drawn 
as a study of a girl in the B. A. class at a college. 
The hero and heroine are not YC/y. remarkable 
' persons, though they do have an individuality of 
their own. 

The play holds a true mirror up to Deccani society 
wherein it can see its failings and correct them. On 
the whole it is a remarkable play that is sure to 
become a classic in Marathi literature and worthy 
to be placed by the side of Deval’s ‘Sharada.* 

PUSTAKANCHI YaDI No. 11 for March igiS or a 
catalogue of Marathi books. Bulletin no, si for March igtS, 
Issued by Parchure, Puranik and Co.^ Booksellers and 
Publishers, Madhav Bau^, Bombay No 4. 72. 

We have great pleasure in noticing this catalogue 
of Marathi books and we congratulate Messrs. 
Parchnre. Puranik and Co„ for issuing it. It is very 
difficult to nnd a firm of Marathi booksellers issuing 
cataloguesof the books it has for sale and Marathi 
book lovers do not know where to look up a parti- 
cular book they are in search of. Messrs. Parchnre 
Puranik & Co., should add descriptive notes under 
each book to guide the book buyer in the selection. 

S. B. Arte. 


Gt’JARATI. 


A BALA NO Kino by Ardeshar 

Kharshedji Desai, Editor of Ihc Navarang, printed 
at the NaiHXrang Printing Press, Bombay, Chth 
bound, pp. tjS, Price Be, T-4-n, fipiS), 


This book is not even an adaptation, but a trans- 
lation. of nn English Novel. It is. full of English 
words, English phrases, and English expressions. 
One does not know what service the writer has ren- 
dered to the cause of literature by this translation, 
excepting the satisfaction of \\\s ntnour propre, that 
every year he would publish one novel. To pass an 
idle hour, no doubt, such publications are desired, 
and they come out in their hundreds too. 

K. M.J. 


GLEANINGS 


The Cradle mere Fatal than the Trench. 

Which would you rather be, I a new-born babe or 
a soldier io the tienehes ? In which condition wonia 
jonr chances of . living a year bs greater ? Tms 


One would naturally 


lounds like a fooUsb question 
uDDose that a baby, shelterea in tne norae anu 
SSFed constantly by loving hands, would have a 
«tter chance of living than a soldier In active serv 
Sdyet the contrary is true. The perils of sho 
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shell, x)f bayonet thrusts and bursting; hand-grenades, 
of disease from exposure or iufection— all these exact 
a toll of life considerably less than that paid by the 
nurseries. 

**Let us compare the losses. In a statement 
recently made public, Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War, says : 'Up to June 1 the losses of the British 
expeditionary forces from deaths in action and 
deaths from wounds were about 7 per cent of the 
total of all the men sent to France since the beginning 
of the war.’ The wdr began three years ago, hence 
this total loss of 7 per cent 'since the beginning of 
the war’ means a yearly loss of but little more than 
2 per cent. 

"The accuracy of this statement is strikingly 
confirmed by the published statement of an English 
insurance company— the London Prudential— which 
shows that out of a total of two million British 
soldiers insured, the losses during the present war 
have amounted to 30 per 1,000 per annum ; but 
since the deaths in times of peace among men of the 
same age amount to 10 per 1,000 per annum, we 
must deduct the normal mortality (10 per 1,000) 
from the wardosses (30 per 1,000), leaving war 
responsible for only twenty ffeaths a year in each 
group of 1,000 men in service. Twenty deaths per 

1.000 is two deaths per 100, or 2 per cent, as 
stated by Spcret.'iry Baker. This is the toll of war. 

"Let ns see now what happens in the nursetics. 
Out of every seven babies born, one dies before it is 
a year old. One in seven is more than M in the 
hundred. So the soldier braving disease and death 
in the camp and on the battie*rield has a seven 
times better chance of life than the new-born baby. 

"Out of 2,500,000 babies born every year in the 
‘United States, more than 350,000 die before they are 
a year old. Of the same number of soldiers only 

50.000 will die in a year as a result of their exposure 
to the risks of war. 

"Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by war, the 
losses suffered by our infant population through 
improper foods and clothing, the ignorance of 
midwives, and— alas !— of mothers also, is yet more 
terrible. To our shame be it said that our soldiers 
on the field of battle are safer than our infants in 
their cradles. 

"It is not possible, of course, to save the life of 
every little one that is born ; but infant-welfare 
experts estimate that at least 50 per cent, of the 
deaths are preventable. This is proved by the fact 
that in other countries the death-rate in the first year 
oHife has been reduced to less than half the death- 
rate in the United States. Also, by the fact that in 
certain cities in the United States infant mortality has 
been reduced to a point that is less than half the 
average for the whole country.’’ 

it might be added, of course, that every soldier has 
to pass both the perils of the cradle and the trench, 
since every soldier has first to be a baby, while every 
baby does not necessarily become a soldier, and hence 
may face but one of the two dangers. 

—The Literary Digest, 

Fooling the Enemy’s Eye. 

"The quickness of the hand deceives the eye,’’ was 
the old shibboleth of the magician ; but modern 
science, enlisting art, has created a subtler agency of 
deception than even the old necromancers knew. 
Its name is camouflage. We hear it everywhere ; 
but most of us who are removed from the war-zone 
have seen none of its manifestations. It is now the 


skill of the hand, and not its quickness, which 
deceives the eye. The aeroplane has "put the third 
dimension into reconnaissance, and the enemy’s eye, 
instead of being restricted to width and breadth of 
observation, now travels in vertical lanes, flashing 
the sky with incredible swiftness of sight;’’ "It is 
the aeroplane, that has given to modern warfare a 
new weapon of defense and protection— camouflage." 

It is not one entirely flew thing among the 
hundreds of novelties the war has produced, but 
its chief novelty is temperament, which plays a part 
of the game of successful deception. 

"Camouflage is the art of concealment ; it is an 
old art reborn into prominence through extreme 
necessity. The screening of trench-furrows with 
leaves and sod, which was practised in former wars, 
is as true an expression of the art as is practised 
to-day, where miles of roadways are sheltered by 
avenues of made-to-order trees and hedges and 
painted scenery. It diflers only in the decree of the 
increased powers of the enemy’s observation, which 
the aeroplane, driven by keen-eyed observers and 
equipped with all-seeing cameras, has raised in equal 
proportion to the vastness and scientific ingenuity 
of the modem war-game. Camouflage is not an 
incidental function to modern warfare ; it is a vital 
cc|aipmcnt. II the garment of invisibility that Ia 
capable of not only protecting the individual soldier 
.and the fumituie of war, but of screening the move- 
ments of an entire army. It is an art lhai is still 
in its crude stages of development and one that is 
capable of almost unlimited possibilities. The 
French, with characteristic alertness, were quick to 
appreciate its great usefulness and employ 
and continue to use it with rare skill ; the 
Germans lost no time in their endeavor to outdo tf^e 
French, and the English accepted it as a modern 
necessity, but practised it at first with a heavy hand 
and with a lack of grace and imagination. As H. G. 
Wells humorously puts it in his book, 'Italy, Prance, 
and Britain at War’ : '. . . many of the British tents 
look as tho they bad been daubed over by protesting 
man muttering "Foolery !’* as he did iL With a 
telescope the chief points of interest in the pre.sent 
British front in France would be visible from 
Mars. . . . But the eflect of going from behind the 
French front to behind the English is like going from 
a brooding wood of green and blue into an open 
blaze of white canvas and khaki.’ 

Mr. Wells is quoted for the sake of pointing out 
"forcibly that camouflage is not merely a matter of 
daubing paint, but that it calls for the right sort of 
daubing and the right sort of color, and, above all, 
demands skilful consideration and direction." Low 
visibility is not a new ideal of warfare. The American 
Indian with his primitive resources was more than 
a match for redcoats. The first experiments aimed 
to make the guns look like the foliage in which they 
were enmeshed, so paint was applied to this purpose. 
But when a gun was moved up and happened to be 
placed in an open country, its previous camouflage 
only aided its visibility. The French, with their 
natural alertness to the uses of science, saw in the 
protective coloration of birds and animals a solution 
of this perplexing question : 

"They began at once to experiment along this line, 
bearing in mind that the colora^on of animals seems 
to have been done by a kind Providence for the 
purpose of breaking or disguising the outlines of the 
animal and to counteract as far as possible their under- 
shadows. With this in mind, the camoufleurs dark- 
ened the high lights along the top of a gnn-baml and 
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LK0I»AMD spots and OYRRHIJAI) SCRIiKMXO. 

Tlif dappled marking on the guii aims to distort its form, the huge wheels with theircaler- 
pillnr feet arc draped with a mottle (doth. The overhead scree ain*' is made with leaf-netting 
and tattered canvas ; holes have been cut and the light showing through repeats the mottling 
on the gun and adds to the eftVot of the confusion, Icruling the observer to doubt its 

military value. 


lightened it.s under surfaces, using for their paint 
colors that were agreeable to the existing surround- 
ings. And then with this as a foundation they 
began ‘breaking* the outlines with irregular streak- 
ings and blotches, all very weird to behold at close 
range ; but at a distance, if they did not acconipHsh 
invisibility, they gained what the}' were unable to do 
before, and that is the confusion to the cyr. A guii 
painted in this way became a 'What-is-il ?’ It raised 
a doubt in the mind of the observer ; it disarmed 
his suspicions, and accordingly blinded him to its 
importance. In other words, this new method of 
painting accomplished invisibility by giving to 
objects a sort of harmle.ss 'insignificance. Painted 
in this way, aero-sheds, tents, and the various 
gigantic instruments of war are modest, shrinking 
deceptions. They seem to say, ‘Tut, tut, don't look 
at me ; I am nothing !' 

“But to accomplish this degree of distraction is 
not an easy matter ; the camoufieur finds the problem 
of 'breaking outlines’ the most difficult of his art. for 
the reason that he must contend with the painting 
of surfaces which in most cases an* composed ot 
angular planes, projections, and overhanging edges 
with their underlying shadows. In the case of 
anitnals, and especially with birds, this is almost 
entirely eliminated, since the furred and feathered 
surfaces here^are softly modeled and the light falls 
upon them with the most gradual gradations of 


tone fiom tlie upper to the lower find undcr-siirfaccs. 
In addition to this, an animal or bird can always 
‘lie low,’ and by crouching close to the ground can 
'.srpiash away’ the telltale shadows ^)f the deeper 
undcr-surlaces riirthermorc, the protective mark- 
ings in animals are usually more perfect in the 
smaller animals, and especially the helplc.ss young, 
and in these cases the markings arc small in scale— 
that is, thev correspond in si/e to tlij crinkled forms 
of dried leaves, lichen, and fragments of tree-bark 
and the like. 

"Ill contrast to this the camoufleur's task is 
almost in propiirtion to the comparative increase in 
the size ot the objects that he must conceal. His 
protective markings must he in scale with tree-trunks 
and boulders or the scarred upheaval of the shell-torn 
earth. He must constantly struggle against oblitera- 
ting mechanical surfaces, sharp angles, cogs and 
wheels, and, worst of all, he must fight against the 
suppression of the infinite shadows cast by projec- 
tions, to break the sharp mechanical edges and wipe 
out, if possible, the shadow cast by the entire object. 
Paint alone cannot always accomplish this oblitera- 
tion of form, especially in the larger guns ; but It is 
nevertheless constantly employed as a basis for 
protection, and further augmented by the use of reed 
or leaf nettiugs supported on posts above the guns 
and often in front and on'both sides.” 

The next step we are shown was the introduction 




HOW A ROAD li; CONCRAI.RI). 

Strips of cnnvAs stretched overhead hide a roadway from aeroplane observatiou. Wing 
screens nioni; the side serve also to efface the lines of the road. 



YEILIXO THE REGULAR OUTLINES OF A CAM I*. 

The tents on the mottled side of this picture merge with the ground, while those illl- 
camouflaged stand out in sharp lines. The irregular markings make the outlines of the tents 

hard to distinguish. 


of a counterattraction. ^'Following the 'Tut, tut, 
don’t look at me,’ came the logical, 'Oh, say, look 
at this,* the ‘this’ being, of course, something very 
carefully and apparently carelessly exposed with the 
object of attracting attention away from the ‘don't 
look at me.* *’ It is in this particular, and the ingeni- 
ous development of this idea, says this architect- 
soldier, that camouflage can claim originality: 

"And it is also through this side of the work that 
camouflage gained its popular recognition ; the game 
of ‘fooling the Boebe' appealed to the people and 
amused them tremeudously, and altho, or perhaps 
because, the work was fraught with danger it must 
have brought considerable satisfaction and amuse- 
ment to the camoufleura themselves. A joke is a juke 
the world over, even if it is light-hearted or grim as 
death: and while it has raised camouflage to the 
prominence and popularity of a slang word, it has 
also robbed the art of its dignity and seriousness. 
We are too ready to associate the work of the 


camoufleurs with their mirth-provoking acc( mplish- 
ments, the fakes and tricks and amusing deceptions, 
and to overlook their thoroughly important work 
of concealment. 

"As a protection against aerial observation, strips 
of green are stretched over the roddwaya diagonally 
from pole to pole, forming a sort of crisserr ss net- 
work. When viewed from a great height this green 
lattice is sufllcient to counteract the bright glare of 
the rood and to a great extent conceal whatever 
movement of troops may be going on beneath it. 

"It must be remembered that the enemy does not 
rely entirely upon visual observations ; in fact, most 
of the location maps, trench-lines, and the like an 
made from photographs taken through Or telescopic 
lens. For this reason the camoofleur must count 
to a certain extent on the elTect of color on a photo- 
graphic plate. Dlues, for example, photograph very 
light ; in fact, all the cool colors appear a good deal 
lighter in a ohotograph than do the warm colors. 
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Accordingly, the matter of the proper use of color, 
or, rather, the use of proper colors, becomes a very 
important factor in the painting of protective 
markings and outline distortions.” 

— TAe Literary Digest. 

An'official statement, recently published in England, 
declares that it has been stated at various times in 
- the Press that the Admiralty have not realised the 
value of camouflage as a means of assisting to defeat 
the attacks of enemy submarines on mercantile ship- 
ping, and that such camouflage as has been tried is 
not of British origin. 

The official document continues ; It can be stated 
that the Admiralty arc fully alive to its value, and 
several months ago a system of camoutluge was 
originated. The principles governing it cannot be 
divulged at present, but it may be said that it has 
not Invisibility for its basis. 

The theory of rendering ships invisible at sea by 
painting them various colours is no Iriiigcr tenable. 
Endless endeavours have been made in this direction, 
and numerous schemes have been given lair tiial by 
the Admiralty under actual conditions at sea. The 
results of these trials have invariably* been dis- 
appointing and it has been finally csiablisbcd that 
unless n vessel and her smoke can be rendered abso- 
lutely invisible no useful purpose is served. 

The application of Thayer's l^nwis inosl coniinonly 
put forward as a means of obtaining invisibility. 
This, broadly speaking, is an adoption of Nature's 
means for cliiiiinating shadows and so reducing the 
visibility of birds and animals at close quarters 
cither for purposes of attack or defence, and it is 
stated that this can be applied to ships by painting 
^ thg^cilings of promenade decks or other prtijeciing 
sii^ciurcs white in order to eliminate all sliailows. 
Actual experiences at eca have proved that this is a 
fallacy, and that the paint itself, heing dependent on 
the light of the sky, will not ovi-rconic shadows. 

Thescliciiic now in use has been extensively lak^n 
up not only by the ihitish. but also by the Allied 
(lovcrumciits, and no Slone is being left unturned (<> 
utilise this iuiporlant asset, which is onlv one ot the 
many devices which are used to CL?nil)al the enemy’s 
submarine activity.™ /'Ac Uviig^ilec. 

The Meeting of the East and the West 

By Sin RAniNDKANATU Tac.ork. 

For over a century and a half India has home a 
foreign rule which is western. Whether she has been 
benefited by it, whether her arts and industries have 
made progress, her wealth increased and her oppor- 
tunities of self-government multiplied, are a matter 
of controversy which is of very little iiiatcrinl interest 
to the present generation of our countrymen, as it 
cannot change facts. Even from the point of view of 
historical curiosity it has a very imperfect value, for 
we are not allowed to remember all faelis except in 
strict privacy. So I am not going to enter into .any 
discussion which is sure to lead to an unsatisfactory 
conclusion or consccpiences. 

But one thing about which there has been no 
attempt at concealment or dilTercnce of opinion is 
that the East and the West have remained far apart 
even after these years of relationship. When two 
different peoples have to deal with^ach other and 
yet without forming any true bond of union, it is 
sure to become a burden, whatever benefit may 
flccroc from it. And when we say that wc suffer from 
the dead weight of mutual alienation we do not mean 
any adverse criticism of the motive or the system of 


government, fur the problem is vast and it aifrets all 
mankind. It inspires in our minds awe verging upon 
despair when we come to think that all the world has 
l)ecii bas^ open to a civilisatiou which has not the 
spiritual power in it to unite, but which can ouly 
exploit aud destroy and domineer and can make even 
its benefits ati imposition from outside while claiming 
its price in loyalty of heart. 

Therefore it must be admitted that this civilisa- 
tion, while it abounds in the richer of mind, lacks in 
a great measure the one (nilli which is of the high- 
cst importance to all liuniauily ; the truth which 
man even ill the dimnicst dawn of his history felt, 
however vaguely it iniglil be. This is why, when 
things go ag'-iinst them, the peoples brought up in 
the spirit ul modern culture furiously seek for some 
change iu organisation and system, as il the liuiuau 
wotld were a mere intellectual ganie of chess wlieie 
winning and losing depended upon the placing of 
pawns. They forget that for a man wiiiniiig a game 
may be the greatest of his losses. 

Men began their career of hislury with a faith in a 
rcrsoiial lUing in relation to whom they had their 
unity among themselves. This was no iiie re belief in 
ghost but in the deeper reality ol their oneness wdiicli 
IS the basis of thoir moral ideals. This was the oAC 
great com|irelieiisioii of truth wliicli gave life and 
light to all the Best creative energies of iiinn, making 
us fed the touch of the infinite in our personality. 

Naturally the Cfinsciousness of unity hud its Ix'gin- 
uiiig in the limited area of race— the race which was 
the seed-plot of all human ideals. And thercTore, at 
first, men had their conception of God .as a tribal God 
which restricted their moral obligation withiu the 
'oountis of their own jieoplr. 

The first Aryan immigrants came to India with 
their tribal goils and special ceremonials and their 
coiilbcl with the original inhabitants of India seemed 
to have no prospect ol termination. In the midst of 
this Hit uggle the conception ol a universal soul, the 
.«<piritual boinl of unity in all creatures, took its birth 
in the better inindis of the time. Tiii.^ Ijcraldcd a 
cliungc id heart .iiid along w'ilh it a tiuc basis tif 
leconeiliatioii. 

Diiifiig the MaliiiiiKdaii coinpier't of linli.i, 
b'.liiud I lie politk.d tuimoil our inner stingglc was 
spiritu.'il. l/ike Asoka of the Buddhist age .Akbar 
also bad his vision of spiritual unity. A succession 
of gi eat men of those centuries, both Hindu saints 
and Mahomed an siilis, was engaged in building a 
kingdom ol souls over whieli ruled the one God who 
was the God ol Mahomedans, ,as well as Hindus. 

In India this striving after spiritual realisation 
still shows activity. And 1 feel sure that the most 
important event of modern India has Iiclmi the birth 
and life-work of Ruininobun Koy, for it is a matter of 
the greatest urgency that the East and the West 
should meet and unite in hearts. Through Katii- 
niohan Roy was given the first true response of India 
w’hcti the West knocked at her door. He found the 
basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, 
in faith in the reality of the oneness of man in 
Brahma. 

Other men of intellectual eminence wc have seen in 
our davs who have burrowed their lessons from the 
West. This schooling makes us intensely conscious 
of the separateness fif our people giving rise to a pat- 
riotism fiercely exclusive ami contemptuous. This 
has been the effect of the teaching of the west every- 
where in the world. It has roused up a universal 
spirit of suspicious anti|Iathy. It incites each people 
to strain all resources' for taking advantages of 
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others by force or bj cunuioff. This cult of organised 
pride and self-aceUin^j, this deliberate falsification of 
moral perspective in our view of humanity, has also 
invaded with a new force ineu’s iniuds in India. If it 
does contain any truth along with its falsehood we 
must borrow it from others to mend «)ur defect in 
mental balance. But, at the same time, I feci s^rc 
India is bid to give expression to the truth belonging 
to her own inner life. 

Today the western people have come in contact 
with all races of the world vvlicii their moral adjust- 
ment has not yet been made true tor this tremendous 
experience. The reality of which they are most fer- 
vidly conscious is the reality of the Nation. It h;is 
served them up to a certain point, just as some 
amount of boisterous selfishness, pugnacious and 
inconsiderate, may serve ns in our boyhood, but 
makes mischief when carried into our adult life of 
larger social responsibilities. But the time has come 
at last when the western people are beginning to feel 
nearer home what the cult of the nation has been to 
humanity, they who have reaped all its benefits, with 
a great deal of its cost thrown upon the shoulders of 
others. 

It is natural that thev should realise humatiitv 
When it is nearest themselves. It increases tliefr 
sensibility to a very high pitcli, within a narrow 
range, keeping their cfniseieiiee inactive where it is 
apt to be uncomfortable. 

But when we forget tmth for our own conveni- 
ence, truth docs not forget us. Up to a certain limit, 
she tolerates neglect, but she is .sure to put in her 
appearance, to exact her dues with full arrears, 
an occasion which we grumble at as inappropriate 
and at a provocation which seems trivial. This 
makes us feel the keen sense of the injustice of provi- 
dence, as docs the rich man of questi<mable history, 
whose time-honoured wealth has attained the dccciicv 
of respectability,, if lie is suddenly threatened with 
an exposure. 

\Vc have observed that wlieii the West is visited 
by a sudden calamity, she cannot understand why 
it should happen at all in God’s world. The »|Ucslion 
has never occurred to her, with any degree of inten- 
sity, why people in other parts of the vvorld should 
suffer. But she has to know that humanity is a 
truth which nobody' can mutilate and yet escape its 
hurt himself. Modern civilisation has to be judged 
uot by its balance-sheet of imports and e.x ports, 
luxuries of rich men, lengths of dread naughts, 
breadth of dependencies and tightness of grasping 
diplomacy. In this judgiiicnt of history, we from the 
Hast are the principal witnesses, who must speak 
the truth without iliuchiiig, however diliieult it may 
be for us and unpleasant for others. Our voice is 
not the voice of authority, with the power of arm.s 
behind it, but the voice of sullering which can only 
count upon tlie power of truth to make it.stll heard. ’ 

There was a time when Hnrope had started on 
her search for the soul. In spite of all digressions 
she was certain that man must find his true wealth 
by becoming true. She knew that the value of his 
wealth was not merely subjective, but its eternal 
truth was iii a love ever active in man’s world. 
Then came a time when science revealed the great- 
ness of the material universe and violently diverted 
Europe’s attention to gaining things in ' place of 
inner perfection. Science has its own great meaning 
for man. It proves to him that he can bring his 
reason to co-operate with nature’s laws, making 
them serve the higher ends* of humanity ; that he 
can transcend the biological world of natural selec- 


tion and create his own world of moral purposes 
by the help of nature's own laws. It is Europe’s 
mi.ssioii to discover tliat Nature does uot stand in 
the way of our sclf-realisatiun, but we must deal 
with her with truth in order to invest our idealism 
with reality and make it permanent. 

This higher cud of science is attained where its 
help has been requisitioued for the general allevia- 
tion of our wants and sufferings, where its gifts 
are for all nicu. Rut it fearfully fails where it 
supplies means for personal gains and attainment 
of selfish power. For its tenqitations are so stupen- 
dously great that our moral strength is not only 
overcome but fights against its own forces under 
the cover of such high-sounding names as patriotism 
and nationality. This has made the relationship 
of human races inhuman, burdening it with repres- 
sion and restriction v/here it faces the weak and 
brandishing it with vengefulncss and competition 
of ferocity where it meets the strong. It has made 
war and' preparation for war the iiorinal condition 
of all nations, and has polluted diplomacVi the 
carrier of the political pestilence, with cruelty and 
dishonourable rieceptioii. 

Vet those who have trust in human nature can- 
not but feel certain that the West will come out 
triumphant and the fruit of the centuries of her 
endeavour will not be trampled under loot in the 
mad scrim mage for things which are uot of the 
spirit of man. Feeling the perplexity of the present- 
day entanglements she is groping for a better system 
and a wiser diplomatic arrangement. But she will 
have to recognise, perhaps at the end of her series 
of deatli lcssoiis, that it is an intellectual Pharisaism 
to have faith only' in buililing pyramids of systcyjis, 
tliat she must realise truth in order to be saved, tfi'st 
continually gathering fuel to feed her desire will 
only lead to world-wide incendiarism. One day 
she will wake iij) to set a limit to her greed and 
turbulent pride and find in compeusulton that she 
has an ever-lasting life. 

Europe is great. She has been dowered by her 
destiny with a location and climate and race 
eoinbination producing a history rich with strength, 
beauty and tradition of freedom. Nature in her toil 
challenged man to put forth all his forces never 
overwhelming his mind into a passivity of fatalism. 
It imparted in the character of her children the 
energy and daring which never acknowledge limits 
to their claims and also at the same time an rutcllcc- 
tual sanity, a restraint in imagination, a sense of 
proportion in their creative works, and sense of 
reality in all their aspirations. They explored the 
secrets of existence, measured and mastered them ; 
they discovered the principle of unity in nature not 
througli the help of meditation or abstract logic, but 
by boldly crossing barriers of diversity and peeping 
behind the screen. They surprisjc^d themselves into 
nature's groat storehouse of powers and there they 
hail their fill of temptation. 

Europe is fully conscious of her greatness and that 
itself is the reason why she does uot know 
where her greatness may fail her. There have been 
periods of history when great races of men forgot 
their own souls in the pride and enjoyment of their 
power and possessions. They were not even aware 
of this lapse because things and institutions assumed 
such magnificence that all their attention was drawn 
outside their true selves. Just as nature in her aspect 
of bewildering vastness may have the effect of huiul- 
Bating man, so also his own accummulation may 
produce the self-abasement which is spiritual, ap^lky 
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by stiuiulatiug all hia energy towards his wealth 
and not his welfare. Tlirougii this presciit war has 
come the warning to Uuropc that her things have 
been getting better of her truth and in order to be 
saved she must find her soul and her Gud and fulfil 


her purpose by carrying her ideals into all continents 
of the earth and not sacrifice them to her greed of 
mone^' and doiniti 

•^MuiiclwsUr Oaardiiiu. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By S. V. VlSWAXATltA. M.A., LA', 


III. Rights AND UiM.iGATiuNs in Peack. 

T he rights and obligations by which 
the Indian states in ancient India 
were guided in times ol‘ peace form 
probably the most difficult chapter in the 
history of Indian Internationnl Law. This 
subject has received very little considera- 
tion in the mass of ancient literature, 
whereas there are elaborate regulations 
which were to guide the Indian states in 
their dealings with one another in the 
conduct of war. Indeed, it may be held, 

‘ ^at very little of regulation is necessary 
for the conduct of states with one another 
in normal times ; still there are certain 
features of international conduct which 
are too important to be left out of con- 
sideration, ri>., as regards diplomacy and 
alliances, relation of a particular state to 
the property and subjects of other states, 
etc. The information on these various 
heads has to be culled and, in most cases, 
inferred from the incidents recorded in 
works of literature. We have more full 
and detailed Information on one phase 
than the rest, diplomacy and alliances 
in peace and for war. Even the treatment 
of diplomacy as a branch of international 
conduct is in evidence only from the age of 
the epics. Here as well as in other chapters 
of international law the work of Kautilya 
forms a landmark. It is only from the 
historic period that wc meet with regula- 
tions laid down regarding the principles 
to which in normal times a nation had to 
conform in its dealings with the persons 
and property of the other independent 
states in India. 

The rights and obligations in normal 
times of a state which came within the 
fold of Indian International Law may be 
considered as they have been by western 


writers on modern International Law 
under 

(a) Rights and obligations connected 

with Independence, 
(h) Rights and obligations connected 

with Jurisdiction and Property, 
(c) Rights and obligations connected 

with Jurisdiction and Equality, 
(f/) Rights nnd obligations connected ■ 

. with Viplouutcy and Alliance, 

(a) lM)KPli\DKNCI5 \Ki) TUI-: RldJlTS 
CONNICCTliU WITH IT. 

Independence has been defined as the 
right of a state to manage all afiairs 
internal or external without control from 
other states.^ In India, the subjects of 
each state intlst have been conscious of 
their being subordinate to a higher 
sovereign authority and “the multitude 
oljey the words of the sovereign’* and 
‘•the world cannot command him.**® The 
King was throughout the period of 
ancient Indian history the executive head 
of the state, for it is he 'who sustains 
realms’"^ ami no one should disregard this 
executive head.* He had the right of 
issuing laws suited to the needs of the 
particular state subject, of course, to the 
all-pervadin.^ dliatma. Though in the 
early Yedic literature ‘there is no reference 
to the exercise of the legislative activity 
of the King,’ in later times, we find, ‘it is 
an essential part of his duties*’’ Royal 
proclamations are common from the time 

r Intcrniitional J.afiif : Lawrence. Part 11 . ch i 

2 Makiibharatti : Hdn/i Parva : Rdjadharmdnu- 
sdsana Parva. Sec. 59, si 135. 

3 Satapatha lird/tmana : IX. 1, 3. 

4 M. nil Sand Rdjadharma, Sec. 68, si. 40. 

5 Vcdic Index. oi 'names and subjects : Macdoncll 
& Keitb, vol. II. p. 314. 
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of Asoka, whose edicts stand as glorious 
monuments to the legislative activity of 
that king. It has to be accepted, however, 
that there was very little necessity for any 
new legislation in India in ancient ages in 
addition to what was contained in accept- 
ed sources of law already in existence. 

The head of each state, be it a monarchy 
or a republic, managed its internal ad- 
ministration ill his own way. He must 
have had the right of certain revenues from 
bis subjects for the expenditure of the 
realm, as is borne testimony to— though 
not by tJic earliest records— by the 
Dharnui-sastras Nitisaras and the epics. 
He constituted the supreme court of judica- 
ture. He was the supreme commander of 
the forces of the state, had the right of 
leading the army in person to the field of 
battle and call upon his subjects for war 
against other states. Even as early as the 
age of the Mantras, Indi a is reckoned as 
the leader of the Aryan hosts. The head of 
a particular state could enter into alliances 
with kings of other states, conduct wars 
with others and conclude treaties, tic 
had the right of accrediting ministers to 
other slates on matter of external policy 
and receive ambassadors in turn sent by 
others to him. 

(b) Kliill I S CONMiCTlil) WITH jrKISDlC- 
TlOiN. 

Generally speaking a slate had jurisdic- 
tion over all persons and things found 
within its territory. It, no dotibl, recog- 
nised private propert}' owned by indivi- 
duals who must have been allowed to en- 
joy the fruits of their toil. The travellers 
passing through the territory of a state 
were subject to its criminal law." It had 
jurisdiction over property within its limits 
both real and pcrsomih'* As we read in 
Kautilya’s Artiundstra^ it had also 
absolute jurisdiction over the vessels that 
visited its ports and had the right of 
dealing with piracy on its coasts. The 
ships that passed over a st.atc’s coasts 
were subject to' the local law, tolls and 
jurisdiction. In the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maiirya, when the admiralty was 
organised as a separate department of the 
military administration, we meet with 
various rules regulating the conduct of 

6 Arfhasdsifa : Kaulilya : Bk. IV, ch. 2. 

7 /t A'.. M. Bh. Sdnti : Rnjatjharmn : Sec 77, si. 2. 

8 Kautilya's Bk. II. 


ships that passed by the ports of a state. 
The officers in charge could doom to des- 
truction ships of piracy. They could seize 
those ships that were passing the port on 
their way to an enemy destination. They 
could take to task those ships that did 
not observe the regulation in ports. It 
is thus clear from Kautilya’s Artbasastra 
that a state had the right of issuing re- 
gulations to be observed by the ships on 
its coasts. A state bad also the right of 
collecting tolls and probably possessed 
also the right of tonnage’ and *poun- 
dage*.‘" 

klOHTS CONNKCTKI) WITH PROPERTY. 

The extent of a state’s territorial pos- 
sessions consisted of land and water, 
rivers and lakes within a state’s land 
boundaries. It possessed the proceeds of 
mines, forests, public works, pasture 
lands, trade-routes, etc., that came within 
its jurisdiction.* * The limits of the terri- 
tory of a state were generally marked by 
natural features, such as rivers,^ mountain 
ranges and sea coasts.** Racial and lin- 
guistic diflercnces as between one set of 
people and another seem also to have 
openitc<l, though not to so great an clSIV 
tent, in determining the boundaries of the 
state’s territory.*^ There were various 
modes by which a state could acquire new 
territory. The oldest of them was pro- 
bably by cohiiisatiun and settlement. 
I'rum the age of the Rig Veda, the Aryas 
arc seen to penetrate into the jungle 
tracts which were either uninhabited or in- 
habited Ijy less civilized tribes. The 

10 See K. Mookerji’a 'Indian Shipping' for details 
.IS regards port regulations, tolls, etc. Rirt II, ch. 2. 
ManuSmriti^ ch. VHI. 

11 ArlhaStUlra II, 6; Manu VTI, 127, 130-132 ; 
Gnittama X; 24, 27. 

IS E.g., Afanu lly 2\ ; Aii. Br! Mil, 4, 1. The 
Gaiul.ik niifl the Kiisi were the natural boundaries of 
the Videhas ; the (Ganges and the Gandalc those of 
the Kosalas. The Uttara Kurus lay beyond the 
Himalayas. 

13 E. g. The Mdgadhas were the people who 
spoke Magadhi. 

The Saurascftas were the people who spoke 
Siira.‘icni. 

The Ma/inra/tas were the people who spoke 
Mahratti. 

The Ptifufyas were the people in PAndinfid* 

The Tondaimam were the eople in Tondan|d. 
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Ramayana, it has been held, tells the story 
of the attempt of the colonisation of South 
India by the Aryas of the north and how 
they met the resistance of the non-Aryan 
realm of the south in the process of ad- 
vance southwards. Before the age of 
the Epics the Aryas had anvanced to the 
region of the Jumna and the Gauges and 
this onward movement is clearly indicated 
by the greater geographical knowledge 
that is revealed in the Brahmanas, for in- 
stance. Coming to later times, the colo- 
nisation of Ceylon by Vijaya from Bengal 
and the colonisation of Java and other 
foreign countries are historical examples 
of this process of acquisition of new terri- 
tory.** A second method of acquiring new 
territory prevalent in Ancient India was 
conquest, Digvijaya.or the conquest of the 
four quarters, on which succe.ssful kings 
from time to time started, is clearly indi- 
cative of the fact that conquest was one 
of the most important methods resorted 
to. In Kautilya’s Art/iasastra* ” acquisi- 
tion of territory by conquest is regarded 
as very desirable, and later kings, such 
as Aaoka, Samudragupta and Harsha, 
- vyfcre all of them great conquerors. 
Cession and purchase as methods of 
acquiring new territory were not common. 
In Kautilya’s work*'^ we find examples 
of these two methods employed as condi- 
tions of treaties which concluded the wars 
among the states in his time. An instance 
of gift of territory by one state to another 
is offered in the Ancient History of 
Magadha.*^ Bimbisara, the king of 
Magadha, got some villages in Kasl as 
gift from the king of Kosala. This gilt, we 
are told, was revoked after Bimbisara’s 
death and his son Ajatasatru had to wage 
war with the king of Kosala for the 
recovery of the lands once secured as gift 
and n conquered them. The cession of 
Ariana Uy Scleuctis Nikatf»r to Chandra- 


14 See TuriHuir : AfiiZ/tivtiwsaf rhs. 6-8’ 

See also plates to fare p. 44 and in U.idh.i 
Kumud Mookerjea’s * I hsiory of ! ndian 
iiiantime activity from the eaihest times.* 

For discussions on whether the reliefs of Hovo- 
budur represent the ships scltinj? out to Java, see 
touvnal of the Hoytd Asiatic Sodefy 1917 ‘Uid Modern 
Review, Jan. and Feb. 1918. 


15 Af'thdSiisft a hk. i:h. X. and XII. 

16 Ildd. VII, 3. 

17 Indian Antiquary, keb. 1916; Ciimg i addhali 
Sfikara Jataha, 


gupta is another case in point. An 
early instance of the idea of gift being a 
method of acquisition of new territory is 
probably to be found in the Mnhabharata 
where the Pandavas ask for gift of a piece 
of territory from the Kauravas who had 
conquered a large extent of laud. A state 
in Ancient India in exercising its powers 
over the territory belonging to it, as has 
already been seen,^ ’’ treated the latter as 

i. JVotcctoratcs or spheres ot influence. 

ii. Dependencies or vassals. 

, OnUOATI .NS OF A STATE CONNECTED 

WITH Independence, Jurisdiction 
AND Property. 

But there were various obligations 
which the head of a state had to fulfil if 
he was to enjoy the rights above mention- 
ed. 1 here were various limitations on the 
power of the sovereign both internal and 
exiernal The Mahabharata for instance 
lays down what follows regarding these : 
“1 shall always have in mind the welfare 
of the state, 1 shall always abide by the 
law and the rules of ethics and politics 
prescribed l)y the sages. I shall not be 
independent.” The vSukraniti** mentions 
the protection of subjects as a primary 
function of the king. There were also the 
popular institutions and the councils of 
ministers which the kings consulted and 
which proved to be a check on the 
absolute power of the sovereign. 

As regards the external obligations : 

First, there were the assemblies of kings 
of different grades of wealth and power 
who met to decide questions of common 
policy in war and peace. An instance of 
these royal assemblies is in evidence in the 
Mahabharata where before the actual 
outbreak of the hostilities between Virata 
and the Kauravas an assembly of kings 
met for deliberation about the conduct of 
the war. The kings who sat in council 
were expected to follow the general rules 
of courtesy' and eticpictlc. They were to 
take their place.s in the order of their rank 
and allluciice and great importance was 

18 /uif/y l/isfory of India : V. A. Smilh, ch.'ip. 

\’. itpf. f. pp: 149 f»- 

19 Modern Review 19 iS. See chapter on 
‘Features, divisions and subjects.* 

20 See Mahtiblinrafa , Santi Rnrva : Rajndhnetna, 
Sect 59- V. See also Sect 58. \*. 1. “Protection of 
the subject is the very cheese of kindly duties.** 

21 Suhnwitiy Chap.'i. I. 27-28. 
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attached to the observance of ceremony 

nil - :!t‘'.orurn • ^ 

Sc-iMii My, 'I. kin;> was horiiid to observe 
tli-v Ternis oi' Uk allimuv or tht* treatks 
that, ’.^e niay haw cM't.vrC-i into with other 
:vin« .. Such allia.Tii c*s aJiionp; kin^s were 
evv'ii ilu* linu of the 

Yc(ia and e.ppMir nio'.c IV'-quent as we 
proteni. In laa r vimrs* ' alhaaees are in 
evidciuv n.»t <»nl\ Ij< tween states of equal 
power and resouacs but also between 
states ot unequal power and extent of 
territory in which the more powerful of 
the parties had some advantages over the 
less powerful states of the alliance. Especi- 
ally, the smaller of the states in an alliance 
could infringe the rules and duties by which 
it was bound up only at great risk. We do 
not meet with any rules as to the penalty 
to which a state which violated the terms 
of the alliance was subjected. In most 
cases non-fulfilment of the terms of the 
alliance implied not only the odium of the 
other states but war on it by the other 
states and the possible extinction of the 
articular state which refused to be hound 
y the terms of the alliance. • * 

Thirdly, there was the obligation that 
was more or less self-imposed by all kings 
-specially Kshalriya kings of ancient 
India,— the duty of lighting for redeeming 
the cause of rightcousiie.ss or to keep up 
the balai.ee of power among states.^' 
The I’andavas declared w^ar against 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, when he 
had with his devouring ambition subju- 
gated all kings of the north and vyas to 
crown himself as emperor.*'’ This war 
may in the language of modern inter- 
national law be interpreted to have been 
waged to keep up the ‘balance of power’ 
among the states in north India. The 
intervention of Kama** in the quarrel 
between Vali and Sugriva was with a view 

22 See Infra. Vide the Sukraniti for order of 
precedence in the council hall, chap. i. vv. 709 727* 

23 E. g. Hand Chnnta, cb. VII. 

24 Among European nations we find the only 
method by which a nation that had infringed the 
ordinary rules of internaticuial conduct could be 
punished in the last instance was only by the declara- 
tion of war on it by others. 

25 The head of every slate was certainly bound to 
pr(itect his country from the unnecessary inteivention 
of other powers at least on the principle of 'self- 
preservation.' 

a6 M. Bh, SahhdParva, Sec XV. 

27 Ramayana ; Kishkindha Kdndam : Sarga 16 
and 17* 


to uphold the cause of righteousoessr-of 
Sugrii a against his wicked and powerful 
brother. Thai fighting to redeem the 
c:*.use of right was enjoined as a duty on 
all Kshairiyn kings is clearly in evidence 
ill the Bhagavat-Git-q*^* where the Lord 
Sri Krishna iiKikes a harangue to Arjuna 
0:1 the duly ot all Kshatriyas to fight for 
the right cause, irrespective of the fact 
that it might lead to the destruction of 
one’s own race. This, on the ground that 
the Kauravas were cruel and had not been 
in their dealings following the path of 
Dharma. 

Fourthly, there were limitatious on the 
jurisdiction of a king over the property 
and persons found within the state limits. 
Religion was a great force in the moulding 
of society and politics in ancient India ; 
and the protection of all religious institu- 
tions from ravages was certainly a primary 
duty to be observed by all rightful sove- 
reigns. It was the duty of every sovereign 
to give a prominent place to religion in 
politics. The subjects of every state w^ere 
allowed to have the right over their 
property, the kings being guided here by 
the eternal rules of Dbarma, Unnecessary 
interference with and seizure of the rights 
of private individuals over their property 
was certainly fittended by the wrath of 
the Almighty’. In the /l/t/ir/iv/ BrJliumna- '' 
wc find, a king is made to take the oath 
thus : “VVhatcvcr good 1 may have done, 
my position, my life and niy progeny be 
taken from me if 1 oppress you.” .\ king 
who seizes the property of his subjects 
would certainly not be performing the 
duties of a king as enjoined in the Mab^ 
bbdniUi,'^^ The head of a state was bound 
by his position to protect the person as 
well as the property of his subjects. Even 
as early as the age of the Rig Veda where 
the king is styled Gopaii Janasya’-^^ this 
right of the subject lor protection at the 
hands of the ruler was recognised. 

Lastly, there were likewise limitations 
on the jurisdiction of the head of a state 
over certain kinds of persons passing 
through its territory. Among these we 
find three classes 

(a) Emigrants from foreign lands, 

(h) Ambassadors accredited to the 
particular country from another. 

s8 £. cliapter 2. 

29 Ait,Br,VllL, 4 . 1. 13. 

30 Bfi. Sdnti, Rdjdharma : Sec. 68i sh 16*22. 

R. V. III. 43 . 5 . 
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(c) The foreign sovereigns and their 
.suite travelling within the limits of the 
state’s territory. 

(a) Megastbenes** bears testimony to 
the kind t^atment that was given by the 

S fovernment . of Chandragupta to the 
breigners that had migrated into Maga- 
dba.. We find that of the various depart- 
ments of his administration one was 
alloted to the treatment of foreigners. 
‘‘Those of. the second department attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To 
these they assign lodgings and they keep 
. watch over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them for 
assistants. They escort them on the wav 
whein they leave the country, or in the 
event of their dying forward their property 
to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury 
them.” \Yc have no means of knowing if 
the condition of affairs fis depicted in 
Megasihenes prevailed to any extent before 
Chandragupta’s rule. The institution of a 
special department of the administrative 
machinery for looking after the foreigners 
must have been the result of a practice 
that may have been long in vogue. 
Probably an earlier illustration— though it 
may be a stray one— of the kind treatment 
given to foreigners may be seen in the ease 
of the Panclava brothers at the country 
of Virata in their period of exile. They 
were received by the king with the charac- 
teristic instinct for kindness of the Orient. 

(b) There is good record in all the 
literature of ancient India as to the 
various duties and immunities of diploma- 
tic ministers. The person of an ambassa- 
dor was inviolable and sacred, he being 
the mouthpiece of the sovereign.^-* What- 
ever may be the mission on which he was 
sent an ambassador could not be put to 
death even it he was guilty of serious 
crimes. The supreme courtesy with 
which kings in ancient India treated the 
ambassadors frbm foreign kings is clearly 
indicative of the great privileges that the 
ambassadors accredited to foreign courts 
were allowed to enjojr. A detailed treat- 
ment of the subject will follow. 

(c) After the above accounts as re- 

32 Me. Crindle : Megasihenes ami Arrian, quot- 
ed in Dutt’s 'Civilisation in Ancient India/ vol. i. 

P- “ r 

33 & 34 Ramayana : Sund,, Kand : Sarga 52. si. 
19 and Yuddha Kand ; Sarga 25. 


gards the treatment of foreigners and the 
, ambassadors that represented the kings in 
foreign states it w'ere needless to dwell on 
the treatment given to foreign sovereigns 
and their suite travelling in another coun- 
try by a king of the latter country. 

There were certain other obligations 
which are in evidence in the age of the 
Mauryas in opposition to the rights which 
the state enjoyed over the ships in its 
ports. “Whenever any weather-beaten 
ship arrived at the port, the custegins officer 
was to protect her like her father. He 
.was to exempt from toll or accept half the 
usual rates from ships that had been 
troubled in the waters. He was tc>, allow 
them to sail away from his ports when the 
season for setting sail approached.*® 

Riohts an'I) onr.irrATioxs coxxkcted with 
i:orAMTY. 

In the evolution of the concept of the 
‘nation’ in ancient India it has been 
already noted liotv in the Ycdic period the 
state was tribal ; in the Epic, territorial ; 
in the Buddhist, political. We also saw 
how the Maury a period heralded the 
growth of the imperial states in India. In 
each of these four stages there were certain 
units of political organisation which w^ere 
decidedly superior to the rest. In the 
Vedas, of the Pancha Jana, the Tritsus 
under their leader Sudas were apparently 
the most prominent of the tribes that 
dwelt in the region of the Sapta Sindha- 
vah. In the Epics, some kingdoms are 
seen to stand out prominently from 
among the rest. These were the Kurus, 
Panchalas, Videhas, Kosalas and Kasis. 
In the Buddhist age, of the sixteen 
jansipud lu certainly not all of them were 
of the same greatness and power. In the 
imperial Maurya period the kingdom of 
Magadha stood out dominant stretching 
its arras, as we read of Asoka’s empire, on 
the northwest to the Hindukush moun- 
tains, on the east over the whole of Ben- 
gal as far as the mouths of the Ganges 
wdiere Tamralipti was the principal port, 

35 I 

See R. Mookerji’s * Indian Shipping^ II, ch. 11 . 

36 See the Introductory article on Sources etc. 

Modern Review 1918. ^ 
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and on the south approximatelj as far as 
a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Pennar river through Cudappah and to 
the south of Chitaldmg to the river 
KaI]r&opara on the west coast.® ^ This 
implies the reduction of states which 
might have been once independent to the 
position of dependencies or vassals under 
the imi^rial jurisdiction. From the ac- 
count given above it is clear that not only 
were the states in ancient India unequal 
in extent and greatness in the various ages 
of the eari:^ history of India, but also that 
the states in a particular epoch were not 
equal to one another. Some certainly 
dominated over the others. 

Corresponding in a way to the develop- 
ment of the ‘nation’ in India we meet with 
various grades of kingship ranged accord- 
ing to their power and affluence. Great 
importance was attached in assemblies of 
kings to the dignity and decorum to be 
observed in the treatment given to kings. 
It was to be adequate to the particular 
grade to which a king belonged. In the 
Yedic hymns®* we meet with terms to 
denote three grades of kingship— Saznr.lt, 
Adbirdt and EkarJt. In the Brahmanas 
and the Epics®* we have in addition to the 
above, Svarat and Virdt. The Aitareya 
Brahmatta*'‘ gives the following list of 
gradations: Raj'ya, Simrajya, Svardj'ya, 
VairdjyA, Mabardjya and Adhipatya. In 
Kautilya’s work we meet with some other 
name, e.g., Cbakrararti. The Sukra- 
nlti has the following : — Sdmaata, Mdnda- 
lika, Rdja, Mabaraja, Samrdt, Virdt, and 
Sdrvabbauma. 

In the Sakranlti*^^ we find the standard 


3? Early History of India : V. A. Smith : pp. 
161-163. 

38 E. V. IV. 21. I ; IV. 37. 3 J VIII. 19. 32 ; 
X. 9. 

A. K IV. 10. 24. 

39 Satafaiha Brnhmana \I. 3. 2, I. 6. Taittiriya 
Aranyaka !• 31. 6. 

40 Ait» Br, VIIT. 4. i. 

41. Sukraniti : chap i. si. 183-187® 

^ iTWftriirawr IT: 

etc. 


by which the greatness of the grades ot 
kings above mentioned was measured. 
That ruler who realised an annual revenue 
of between one and three lakhs of Karsbas 
without oppressing his suluects was a 
Sdinanta. One whose annual revenue ex- 
ceeded 3 lakhs up to 10 lakhs was a Man- r 
dalika. One whose revenue ranged bet- 
ween 10 and 20 lakhs was a Rdja. One 
whose income came to 50 lakhs was a 
Maharaja. If the revenue ranged between 
50 lakhs and 1 crore he was a Svarat. He 
was a Samrdt who realised between 1 and 
10 crores of Karsbas. The ruler whose 
revenue came to between 10 and 50 crores 
was a Virdt. The Sirvabhanma was supe- 
rior to a Virdt. This list is by no means 
exhaustive** nor could it betaken to be 
an accurate estimate of the proportionate 
magnitude of the kings of ancient India. 
In many cases one term was used indiscri- 
minately for another, and all these forms 
were generally covered by the generic term 
for kingship Rdja. Still, this may be taken 
to be a rough estimate by which a king 
was entitled to a particular grade at least 
during the age of the Sukraniti. 

The order of seniority among these 
kings must have been observed in the 
assemblies of kings that had met for deli- 
berations or on occasions of sacrifices 
which was very often performed by kings. 
There were, it would appear, dinerences 
between kings as regards the respective 
places of honour to be allotcd to each. An 
instance may be found in the priority 
given to Krishna over SisupSlla on the 
occasion of the Rdjasuya sacrifice perform- 
ed by Yudhishthira.*® The kind of sacri- 
fice which a king was able to perform 
was taken to be indicative of the title 
which he deserved. ‘By performing the 
Rdjasuya one became Raja and by the 
VSjapeya, Samrat and the latter was 


4* In inscriptions and coins wc meet with soine 
other designations. 

E.g. In the Kharoshti inscription of Kadpliises 
II, we have Maharaja ; Sivalakura is styled a ; 
Saroudragupta and Chandragupta 11 appear in inscrip- 
tions as Mahdrdjddhiraja; Rajadhirdja and Rdjaraja 
are familiar in connectien with the names of Chdia 
kings. The titles Kshatrapa and Mahdhshatrapa 
appear in connection with Sgka kings 

See the list of coins attached to Mr. Smiths 
Early History of India. 

43 Mahdbhdrata : Sabhd Faroa. 
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superior to the former.’^* ‘He who had 
performed a horse-sacrificc was a Sirra- 
bbauma.’^^ Some other distinguishing 
marks of the more powerful of the kings in 
India were Dtgvi/aya Fuaarabbisbeka and 
Aindra Mabdbbisbeka. Digrijaya or con- 
quest of the quarters could only be started 
on by a Cbakravarti or Sarbabbaatna 
‘whose empire extended far up to natural 
boundaries, whose territory extended over 

44 y atapatha Brahmana IX. 3. 4. 8. 

tiwT T infh i i 

•s. 4 

f% tun’ uPTfsli qiwiier ^ trsn wy 

ufqgqrqT ttsIi »ri* m^rrsfi 

45 Apastamhn S'rntitn Sfiini XX. i. i. 

“aiT USRI 


a wide area uninterrupted to the very 
ends, and formed one state and adminis- 
tration in the lands up to the seas.!* * The 
Puaarabbisbeka and Aindra Mabdbbisbeka 
were higher forms of ceremony by which 
only the most mighty monarchs of old 
were consecrated. 

The kings were naturally jealous of 
each other’s rise to power and greatness 
and did not tolerate one that was an 
upstart and did deeds or performed sacri- 
fices not in keeping with his title.* ' The 
performance of sacrifices, ceremonies or 
deeds of valour was a criterion by which 
it was decided to which grade a king was 
to belong. 

46 Alt. Br. Vlll. 1 . I. 

47 S'itt. Br. Xlll. I. 6. 3. 


THE BENGAL VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT 
BILL : A CRITICISM 

By Pramatha Nath Bose. 


T he Bengal Village Self-Government 
Bill is, on the whole, disappointing, 
though 1 must say it is an advance 
upon previous measures for local Self- 
Government. The disappointment^ is 
proportionate to the expectation raised 
by the commendatory speeches of His 
Excellency the Governor and Sir S. P. 
Sinha. 

It is undoubtedly necessary that 
Government should excercise a certain 
amount of control over the village 
committees. But self-government to be 
successful must be real, and the control 
should be so exercised that the committees 
may feel it as little as fiossiblc, and so that 
their sense of responsibility may not be 
impaired. Too much supervision, too 
many rules and regulations, and too rigid 
observance of these would deprive them 
of the amount of ireedom, initiative, 
prestige and responsibility which is essen- 
tial for the success of the measure. 

The Dafadars and Chaukidars will be 
the most important, if not the only 
servants ol the village. They are, ot 
course, to be controlled by the village 


committee, aud are enjoined to obey its 
orders in regard to keeping watch in the 
village, aud iu regard to other matters 
connected with their duties (clauses 22 
and 26 ix). These duties, however, arc 
prescribed (clause 26) in such a manner 
that they could be performed independent- 
ly, without any reference whatever to the 
committee. Their allegiance would ap- 
parently be divided between three masters 
—the nearest police officer, the circle officer 
(representing the District Magistrate), 
and the village committee. And as their 
appointment, punishment, and dismissal, 
and the determination of their pay and 
eciuipment would rest with the officials 
(clauses 23,2*1* and 25), it is not difficult to 
predict whom they would try to please 
and who would really control them. The 
“self-government” of the; village committee 
would thus become a highsotmding, 
solemn sham. No capable, selt-rcspecting 
man would desire the position of a 
“master ” who has but nominal authority 
over his servants. 

~ Maximum of authority and minimum 
of control should be the fundamental 
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principle of genuine local self-government. 
The village committee, however, has, as 
we have just seen, been entrusted with 
the minimum of authority and has', as we 
shall presently see, burdened witli the 
maximum of coiitrol, and control too of a 
most undesirable cliaraeter. The control 
is vested partly in the circle boards and 
parti jr in the District Magistrate. In both 
cases it would practically be in the hands 
of the circle officers, who are, 1 believe, 
usually, if not invariably, young Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates. This conclusion is confirmed 
by Sir Satyendra Prasanna’s statement 
*'that it is intended that the new system 
should be introduced gradually in districts 
where the circle system has been intro- 
duced, and circle officers arc available to 
assist the village committee.” The ”assis- 
tance” would virtually mean control. 
Man, as ordinarily constituted, is fond of 
the exercise of power ; and the younger and 
more energetic he is, the more marked is 
this fondness. Actuated by it, if not, in 
some cases, by any baser motive, the Sub- 
Deputies and possibly also the Sub-Ins- 
pectors of the nearest police stations, to 
whom also the Chaukidars and Dafadars 
would be partly subordinate, would, I 
have but little doubt, often needlessly 
meddle with the work of the village 
committees and hamper it. In fact the 
“assistance” would, 1 am afraid, be 
often rendered in such a manner as to 
make the village committee the lowest 
and the most subservient link of ' the 
official chain, and “self-government” a' 
farce. An exceptionally broad-minded, 
sympathetic, energetic and experienced 
district magistrate \yould no doubt keep 
his subordinates in check. But such 
officers are rare. Besides, under the present 
system of administration, the man is 
generally swallowed up in the luacliinc, 
and even tbe best of district officers would 
not have much scope for freedom and 
initiative. For, cut and dry rules would 
be framed by Government “regulating the 
powers and duties of village committees 
in regard to sanitation, conservancy, 
drainages, buildings, roads, bridges and 
water-supply,” and “in regard to schools 
and dispensaries” &c. (clause 111, 2i) and 
the function of tbe district officers would 
be to see that the rules are observed— a 
function which would be usually performed 
by their subordinates tlic Sub-Deputies. 

" How, then, are the village committees 


to be controlled ? I would suggest the 
appointment of a special officer as the' 
sole controlling authority. He . should be 
a man in whom the people would have 
confidence, and wlio may be expected to 
treat them with sympathy and considera- 
tion. An experienced officer of the type of 
the Hon. Mr. Cuniming or the Hon. Mr. • 
Monahan would, 1 think, do very well. 
Let the area over which village committees 
arc established be, to begin with, not 
larger than what he could manage with 
the help of an assistant (who should be an 
experienced elderly Deputy Alagistrate of 
proved ability and not a young Sub- 
Deputy), and let the committees that are 
established be invested with authority of 
a much less shadowy and much more 
substantial character than what the Bill 
under discussion proposes to confer on 
them. 

Government should refrain from making 
any rigid rules about sanitation, conser- 
vancy, drainage, 8cc. The special officer, 

I have suggested, may advise the village 
committees on these matters, and may 
frame any rules that should be necessary. 
Government interference would only ad^ 
to the financial burden of the people 
without any adequate result. For 
instance, sometime ago Health Officers 
were imposed upon some Municipalities 
by Government. The Municipality of the 
town I am living in was one of them. I 
asked the Vice-Chairman what was this 
new functionary to do ? He did not know, 
but as Government wanted the Munici- 
pality tov entertain a health officer, they 
were obliged to have him. The town is 
no healthier now than ten years ago ; if 
anything, it is less healthy. If half the 
money which is spent upon the health 
officer were devoted to the menial eastab- 
lisliment for conservancy, the town 
would, I think, be healthier. 

The fundamental mistake which the 
Government, and Sir S. F. Sinha as a 
member of the Government, make is in 
assuming that our people arc in the 
savdge or semi-savage state and 
must be “civilized” in the modern, that is 
Western, sense. Says Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna, speaking about the need for 
rural sanitation 

“If Bengal Is to become ‘civilised’ in the luodcrn 
sense, if the ordinary amenities of life are to be avail- 
able to all— 1 will go further, if the evils which menace 
hcultli and lilc ilbclf, arc to be overcume— we must 
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by some means or other surmount the financial 
difficulticB which have always hciiiiued us in. Uu 
the need of rural sanitation I need say little. The 
Iniperial Gazetteer of India (Vol. IV, p. 408) does not 
exaggerate whci| it describes the general sanitary 
condition of Indian villages in the following wurds':*- 
'Thc AMllagc - home is still often illveutilated and 
oycrpopulatcrl, the village site dirty, crowded 
with cattle, choked with rank vegetation, and 
poisoned by stagnant pools ; and the village tanks 
poluted and used iudiacrimiuately for bathing, 
cooking and drinking.* ’* 

Prom the opening sentence of the above 
extract, it would seem as if Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna thought that the availability 
of the * 'amenities of life” and the over- 
coming of “the evils which menace health 
and life” depended upon Bengal being 
civilized” in the modern sense, or in one 
word, being Westernised. Anyhow, he 
apparently assumes such civilization to be 
one of the objects wc should aim at. A 
mail who had taken to drinking gave it 
up. Asked by a friend why he did so he 
said he had various reasons, and being 
requested to state them he said one reason 
was he had not the means. Tlie friend on 
hearing that said, that was enough, ' he 
need not trouble to state the rest, 

S fhen Sir Satyendra Prasanna said “if 
engal is to become Civilized in the modern 
sense,” he apparently forgot that she has 
already' had a good dose of that civiliza- 
tion during the last two or three genera- 
tions. And I know not a few who have 
had to discontinue it. There are various 
reasons for the step— which men like Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna will probably consider 
a retrograde one. But the reason given 
by the gentleman who had taken to the 
bottle— possibly under the influence of 
modern “civilization”— that is, want of 
means, clinches the matter. Unfortunately, 
there arc a great many who arc not 
deterred by this obstacle, and the cousc- 
qhence for tlieni is highly pernicious, if 
not positively ruinous. 

VYhether our. people arc, on the whole, 
lieing impoverished or not, is a question 
too large to be discussed’ here. While I 
am convinced that they are, I freely admit 
that there is room for honest diflcrence of 
opinion on the subject. But 1 think there 
should be no such difference in regard to a 
kind of impoverishment of a considerable 
section of our community who have 
become more or less “civilized” in the 
modern sense. 

Impoverishment is a comparative term. 
I f one hav in g comparatively more monej 


than before, yet has less for his wants, he 
is certainly poorer. That barring an 
insignificant fraction of our people com« 
posed of some zamindars, lawyers, 
bankers, liighplaccd oflicials, &c., the mass 
of our middle class (including the well-to- 
do peasantry * ) have been impoverished in 
this sense there cannot be the shadow of 
a doubt; and that modem “civilisation” 
is mainly responsible for this impoverish- 
ment, there can also be no doubt. They 
generally have more money than before, 
but their wants due to various “civilizing” 
agencies and in respect of apparel and an 
infinity of other things in conformity with 
the ideas of decency, aesthetics, &c., of 
modern ‘ civilization”, have increased in a 
much larger proportion. And as the ordi- 
nary man blindly follows the prevailing 
fashion, and as with him show counts for 
more tliaii substance, and the ornamental 
supersedes the useful, the necessary conse- 
quence is impoverishment with all its 
seque/ae— inordinate enhancement of the 
struggle for animal existence, worry, 
anxiety, diminution of vitality, and pos- 
sibly also resort to shady and crooked 
alleys and byways of inalciug money and 
general moral degeneration. Even in- 
comes which formerly would have been 
regarded as opulence are now hardly deem- 
ed to be bare competence. With the great 
majority of our middle class, upper as well 
as lower, the candle burns at both ends. 
Their resources are exhausted, on the one 
hand, by the excessive rise in the prices of 
necessaries, and, on the other, by the in- 
creasing complexity of “civilized” living 
which is enlarging their wants. While 
milk and the various preparations of milk 
which form the principal articles of nutri- 
tion j^u our diet suited to the climate have 
becciiic so very dear that they cannot 
afford to get them in sufficient quantity 
for bare subsistence, they have to spend 
comparatively large amounts upon the 
gratification of the new tastes which have 

^ liven ill regard to Eastern BeuKnl, one of the few 
liixrts of India where the peasantry is prosperous, the 
Honourable Mr. J. G. Cuiiiminff, one of the ablest and 
most syinpathetic oflicers of the Government of 
Bengal, observes in his report on the Survey and 
Settlement of the Chak-Kosauabad Estate (Comllla 
District) : 

'intelligent native public opinion is, and I agree 
with It, that the standard of comfort has increased, 
but that the income of the raiyats has not increased 
in exact correspoudcuct ; or, in other words, that 
the raiyat iuspite of increased income has a smaller 
margin of proli t and saving than he funnel ly had.’* 
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spruug up for clothing, shoes, socks after 
the Western fashion and tor Western 
games, amusements, furniture, toys, trin- 
kets, glassware^ cigarettes, patent medi- 
cines, &c., 

It appears to me passing strange that 
Government and a large number of my 
Neo-Indian eompatriots should be blind to 
a fact which ought to be apparent a priori 
and which is incontrovertibly established 
by the experience of the last half century. 
It does not require any unusual strain on 
the reasoning faculty to find out that the 
adoption of a ‘^civilization” evolved in the 
wealthiest communities of the globe by 
one of its poorest communities would be 
economically disastrous— a “civilization”, 
besides, which aims at enriching the former 
by the exploitation of the latter. And 
extx^ricncc confirms what is established by 
reason. That the vitality of our people 
has been decreasing is a fact which has 
been noticed by many, including Govern- 
ment and some of their experienced olU- 
cials. 

The Government of Bengal in their 
Resolution on the final Report on the re- 
cent Famine in Bankura observe : 

“The severity of the distress in the recent famine, 
resulting from the failure of one monsoon, raises the 
question of the present economic condition uf the 
distrets. Relief became necessary in August 1*J IG, 
and by the time of the harvest of the winter rice crop 
1 per cent, of the population was in receipt of relief, 
while in May 11)113, the percentage on relief of one 
kind or another rose to 4*2 ; in previous famines 
relief has not been found necessary until a later 
stage.” 

*'The increasing number of famines and the terrible 
mortality which results from them,” says Sir tl. J. S. 
Cotton, in spite of all the exertions of the Cfovern- 
iiicnt and the heroic ciVort of individual officers, are— 
if there were no other evidence— an overwhelming 
demonstration that the capacity of the people to 

maintain themselves is on the decline The reason 

why famines arc more frequent than formerly, and 
more severe, is that the resources of the people arc 
less able to resist them.” 

. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
labour the points, that the diminution of 
vitality, or of “the capacity of the people 
to maintain themselves” is ^ieily attri- 
butable to impoverishment, and that mo- 
dern “civilization” is one of the main 
causes of this impoverishment. 

1 do not know what Sir S. P. Sinha 
means exactly by “the amenities of life” 
being “available to all.” Amenities of life 
according to the indigenous social stan- 
dard were two or three generations ago 
available to all to a much larger extent 


than they are now. 1 quite remember the 
time when there was a great deal more of 
amity among the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, and among the “l)igher” and 
“lower” castes of the Hindus, when there 
was a well-recognised place for them all in 
social and religious festivities, when such 
amusements and entertainments as Jatras, 
Katbakata, &c., at the houses of the well- 
to-do were open to all. 1 suppose Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna means the* “ameni- 
ties” of modern “civilization,” such as 
theatres, circuses, cinemas, &c. Whether 
they are superior or inferior to the ameni- 
ties of Indian civilization is a question 
upon which opinion will be divided. But 
there can be no possible doubt about the 
serious inroads which they make into the 
slender incomes of the great majority of 
our people. If they were to be made more 
“available to all” than they are now, they 
would, I am sure, deepen the impoverish- 
ment which, as we nave seen above, is 
being aflected by the other “civilizing” 
agencies and institutions. 

The description of the sanitary condi- 
tion of Indian villages quoted from the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India is highly ex- 
aggerated. In fact it does not at all apply 
to the great majority of Indian villages, 
for they get their supply of drinking water 
from streams and wells. I have noticed in 
various parts of India that where the vil- 
lagers get their drinking water from 
streams, their womcn-folk scoop out shal- 
low pools in the sands and carefully ladle 
out the filtered water therefrom. Our 
people arc not so ignorant of hygienic 
rules as they are taken to be by our West- 
ern and Westernised friends. In regard to 
personal cleanliness and the cleanliness of 
their homes, they are in some respects-^ 
as, for instance, the cleanliness of their 
teeth, an important factor of health— supe- 
rior to the Westerners and Westernised 
Indians. 

I doubt if the description of the Imperial 
Gazetteer would generally hold true even 
in regard to Bengal where the people to a 
large extent procure their drinking water 
from tanks. The residents of the Bengal 
village where my ancestral residence lies, 
and of the neighbouring villages, usually 
get their drinking water from the stream 
which flows past. Nevertheless, I have 
no doubt, the description would be at 
least partially true for Bengal of the pre- 
seot day. But the fact is lost sight of 
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that it would ha7e been less true forty op- 
fifty years ago. And, paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, this is because of 
the rapid advance along the path of West- 
ern civilization which Bengal has been 
making within that time. Why are so 
many &ogal villages “choked with rank 
vegetation and poisoned by stagnant 
pools” at the present day ? It is because 
the exigencies or amenities of modern 
civilization have driven the great majority 
of their well-to-do inhabitants, who used 
to take care of their gardens and tanks, to 
towns, and because the few comparatively 
well-to-do men that arc left have, also 
under the influence of modern civilization, 
either lost the benevolent spirit which 
animated their ancestors and which made 
them devote their spare money after sup- 
plying their simple wants to works of 
public utility, or have become too im- 
poverished, in the sense we have explained 
above, to be in a position to undertake 
them. 

Sir S. P. Sinha talks of “the evils which 
menace health and life.” Are they not 
much more serious now than they were 
{c 0 at or five decades ago ? Have they not 
been increasing in volume and intensity as 
“civilization” with its network of rail- 
ways, law courts, schools and colleges, 
&c., has been spreading ? Why should 
malaria be rampant in the dry climate of 
Northern India free from rank vegetation 
and pestiferous pools as well as in damp 
Bengal overgrown with jangle and 
“poisoned by stagnant pools” ? Why 
should places noted for their salubrity 
half a century ago have now become as 
noted for their insalubrity and become 
hot-beds of disease ? 

i am strongly inclined to think, that 
the increase in the number and virulence 
of diseases is mainly attributable to the 
decreasing vitality of our people. And we 
have already indicated, that this diminu- 


tion of vitality is mainly due to im- 
poverishment, and that the spread of 
modern “civilization” is one of the main 
causes of this impoverishment. 

Government proposes to overcome “the 
evils which menace health and life” and 
which have been gradually growing in 
enormity and intensity by the expansion 
of the Sanitary Department so that the 
Sanitary Commissioner may have “a large 
executive agency” to see that the “model 
rules of village hygiene” framed by Gov- 
ernment arc carried into practice. And 
the money required for “the sanitation, 
conservancy, drainage and water-supply 
of the village, for the establishment, re- 
pair, maintenance or management of 
primary schools and dispensaries, for any 
other local works likely to promote the 
health, comfort, and convenience of the 
public,” .as well as “for the sahiries and 
equipment of the Dafadars and Chauki- 
dars, and the salary of the Secretary (if 
any)” is to be raised by taxing the 
villagers (clause 38). 

It is not difficult to predict, that in the 
great majority Of cases, at least in Central 
Bengal, this method of financing the 
Village Committees would be productive 
of great hardship, would, in fact, lead to 
increased impoverishment and consequent 
further decrease of vitality and aggrava- 
tion of the “evils which menace health and 
life.” I would suggest that at least a 
moiety of the Public Works cess be made 
over by the District Boards to the Village 
Committees, and that a suitable grant be 
made from the Provincial revenue to the 
Boards to make up the financial deficiency 
which they would thus suffer. 

1 am afraid, if the bill be passed as it 
stands, it will, instead of removing the 
evils which our people suffer from now, 
aggravate them, and instead of add- 
ing to their happiness, will add to their 
misery. 
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Poetk Vitioii. 

In the course of an illuminating article 
contributed to Atja for April, Aurobinda 


Gbose sets forth the aim and form of all 
true poetry and demolishes the idea that 
the main role of poets should be the role 
of teachers and preachers. Says be : 
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Vision is tlie cliaracUristic power of the poet, as is 
discriujioatiTe thought the essential gift of the philoso- 
pher and analytic observation the natural genius of 
the scientist. The Kavi or poet was in the idea of 
the ancient the seer and revealer of truth, and though 
we have wandered far enough from that ideal to 
demand from him only the pleasure of the ear and 
the amusement of the aesthetic faculty, still all 
great poetry preserves something of that higher 
truth of its own aim and significance. Poetry, in 
fact, being Art, must attempt to make us see, and 
since it is to the inner senses that it has to address 
itself,— for the ear is its only physical gate of entry 
and even there its real appeal is to an inner hearing,— 
and since its object is to make us live within our- 
selves what the poet has embodied in his verse, it 
is an inner sight which he opens in us and this inner 
sight must have been intense in him before he can 
awaken it in iis. 

Therefore the greatest poets have been always 
those who have had a large and powerful interpreta- 
tive and intuitive vision oi Nature and life and man 
and whose poetry has arisen out of that in a supreme 
revelatory utterance of it. Sight is the essential 
poetic gih. The archetypal poet in a world of 
original ideas is, we may say, a Soul that sees in itself 
intimately this world and fill tiie others and God 
and Nature and the life of beings and sets ilowing 
from its centre a surge of creative riiylhni and wyml- 
images which become the expressive borly of the 
vision ; and the great poets are those who repeat in 
some measure this ideal creation. 

The tendency of the modern mind at the present 
day seems to be towards laying a predominant value 
on the thought in poetry. 

We are asking of the poet to be, not a supreme 
singer or an inspired seer of the worlds, but a 
philosopher, a prophet, a teacher, even something 
perhaps of a religious or ethical preacher. It is 
necessary therefore to say that when I claim for the 
poet the role of a seer of Truth and find the source of 
great poetry in a great and revealing vision of life or 
God or the gods or man or nature, 1 do not mean 
that it is necessary for him to have an intellectual 
philosophy of life or a mes.sage for humanity, which 
he chooses to express in yerse because he has metrical 
gift and the gift of imagery, or a solution of the 
problems of the age or a mission to improve mankind, 
or, as it is said, ’ to leave the world better than he 
found it.” As a man, he may have these things, but 
the less he allows them to get the better of his 
poetical gift,^ the happier it will be for his poetry. 
Material for liis poetry they may give, an influence 
in it they he, provided they are transmuted into 
vision and life bv the poetical spirit, but they can be 
neither its soul nor its aim, nor give the law to its 
creative activity and its expression. 

The native power of poetry is in its sight, not in 
its intellectual thought-matter, and its safety is in 
adhering to this native principle of vision and allow- 
ing its conception, its thought, its emotion, its 
presentation, its structure to rise out of that or 
compelling it to rise into that before it takes its 
finished form. The poetic vision of life is not a critical 
or Intellectual or philosophic view of it, bu^ a soul- 
view, a seizing by the inner sense, ; and th^ mantra 
is not in its substance or form poetic enunciation 
of a philosophic, truth, but the rhythmic revelation or 
intuition arising out of the soul's sight of God and 
Nature and the world and the jnner truth— occult to 
the outward eye-^f all that peoples it, the secrets 
of their life and being. 


^ Realistic art does not and cannot give us a scienti- 
fically accurate presentation of life, £causc Art is not 
and cannot be Science. What it does do, is to m'^ake 
an arbitrary selection. of motives, forms and hues, 
sometimes of dull blacks and greys and brpwns and 
dingy whites and sordid : yellows, sometimes ^ of 
violent blacks and reds, dnd the result is sometimes a 
thing of power and sometimes a nightmare. Idealistic 
art makes a different selection and proihiites either a 
work of power or beauty or else a false and distorted 
day-dream. In these distinctions there is no safety ; 
nor can any rule be laid down for the poet, since he 
must necessarily go by what he is and what he sees, 
except that he ahould work from the living poetic 
centre within him and not exile himself into artificial 
standpoints. 

It is not sufficient for poetry to attain high inten- 
siiie.4 of word and rhythm ; it must have, to fill them, 
an answering intensity of visiojj^ And this does 
not depend only nii the individual power of vision 
of the poet, but on the mind of his age and country, 
its syiuboU, the depth of its spiritual attainment. 


Bidi‘Making and Disease* 

C. S. Dcole writing in the Sociri/ Scrv/cc 
Qnartcvly for April points out how and in 
what measure the Bidi-inakers of Bombay 
help the spread of tuberculosis. Says he : 

The law reti wires that the storage of tobacco 
shall be at the shop or premises specified, and, there- 
fore, it follow>^8 that bidis also should be manufac' 
lured at the place of storage. The Hcense-haldl|rs 
cannot afford to have, in a costly city like Bombay, 
a shop at one place and spacious godown at another. 
Their shop, godown, place of bkli manufacturing, 
all are the same little room situated in a prominent 
corner and hired at an exorbitant rent. The manu- 
facture of bidis in these tiny holes is not carried on 
by lifeless iron or wooden machines, but by men and 
women, mostly the latter. They flock together in 
these small holes, quite dark, and ill-ventilated. 
They leave their homes and their children at 
about 10 or 11 in the morning, and come all 
the way to the shop and sit there till evening 
huddled together, like sardines, in a smal room or on 
a scaflbld-like 16ft, specially created in a cellar in 
that room, ceaselessly plying their fingers at bidi- 
making. The inevitable result of working under 
the conditions, men and women sitting together close- 
ly packed, almost rubbing their bodies against one 
other, smoking, chewing pans, drinking tea, taking 
their afternoon meals, sometimes blowing their noses 
or spitting, every day for seven or eight hours— the 
inevitable result of all this can lietter be imagined than 
described. Taking men and women as they are, sub- 
ject «to all the frailties of human nature, they slip 
down the moral precipice, and the inexorable . laws 
of physical nature have there retribution. The 
insanitary condition under which they work, day in 
and day out, give rise to diseases like tuberculosis. 
Some of the women bring their infants with them 
and those are suckled and nursed in this horrid 
atmosphere. Thus the disease spreads from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The recent report of the Anti 'Tuberculosis League 
considerably strengthens this view. The report gives 
Instances of grievous results arising from bidi-mfUKing 
carried on in dark rooms by men and .women huddled 
together. 
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From what we heve seen of the Bidi- 
makers of Calcutta their condition seems 
to be better. The health officer of Calcutta 
should hold an early investigation regard- 
ing the condition of health of the Bidi- 
makers of this city, on the same lines as 
they did in Bombay. 


How to Get on : the Best Methods. 

Some very sound advice has been given 
to aspirants to success in business by 
Thomas J. Barratt, Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Pear’s Soap Company, in the 
course of an article contributed to the 
Mysore Economic Journal for March. 
Says Mr. Barratt : 

It is a mistake to think that good rjualitics alone 
will enable a man to prosper. Thoreau, long ago, 
dreamer though he was, saw through the insnfli- 
ciency of this gospel of goodness as an equipment 
for Success in a world of struggle and practicalit3'. 
“Be not merely good,** he said, “be good lor some- 
thing.** 

To “get on** one must have the power and apti- 
tude for “tackling** things. And what a concentra- 
tion of energising activities this gift of tackling things 
comprises ! Determination, a properly balanced ag- 
g’llessiveness, quickness of perception and decision, 
and a general directness of speech and action which 
takes the shortest cut to its object ; all these arc 
more or less a necessity to the e(]uipment of the man 
who wants to “get on,*’ and, fortunately, most of 
the qualities, are not beyond cultivation. 

Success, however, is a matter of degree and 
ambition. Only the few arrive at the mountain 
top— the men with special equipment— but there* arc 
plenty of midway plcasaunces of scope sufficient to 
satisfy the aspirations of the ordinary mind. 

Health and brains, the two essentials, come by 
cultivation. Many a fragile frame has been safeguarded 
and tended to a condition of strength by good sense 
and care. Both body and mind have to be exercised into 
efficiency, or stagnation of the one and apathy in 
other will follow, and, as Shakespeare says, “Your 
dull ass will not mend his pace by beating.” 

Knowledge and experience are the feeders of the 
brain. All the school knowledge that can he obtained 
should be taken advantage of, but so much of our 
school knowledge is a matter of rule and rote, and 
insufficiently memorised, that it must be backed up 
and eked out by an unwearying effort to add to 
the stock from every proper source— especially by 
:onstant courses in the college of experience. By 
resolving to learn something new and useful every 
lay, however, by cultivating an inquiring habit of 
nind, and by practising one’s powers of observation 
mtil the faculty of seeing the practical side of things 
s developed, the equipment of knowledge soon grows 
:d goodly proportions. 

Success-abilities may be brought into some such 
dassification as the following : Cap-ability, work- 
ibilityi respons-ibility, adapt-ability, and practic- 
ibility. Of these only one need detain us, and that 
s work. The others explain themselves, and are 
)artly dependent upon circumstances. Work-ability 


on” in business. Tliinking, hQwcr\'er, is the chief part 
of work, from nearly every standpoint. Bven the 
hardest physical labour is eased when thought 
accompanies It. 

Many are wanting in what I may call the “working 
conscience,”— that is, the natural, inborn stimulus 
for work. There arc still men so little afraid of 
work that they even dare to go to sleep beside it, or 
at least allow themselves to lapse into a half- 
slumberous condition, when superintendence is not 
active and insistent. There arc still youths who 
regard “shutting up shop,” as the main thing to 
desire, and who believe that the true work-a-day 
iiioltu is "Labour as little as possible and get as 
much as possible for it." Hut these arc the people 
who stick in the ruts and do not “get on.** There is 
another motto that is much better worth keeping in 
mind and that is "There is no fun like work.” It is 
an axiom of an old friend of mine, tlie creator of an 
enterprise of worhl-wide repute, Sir Thomas Lipton. 
What he means is that to work well and take au 
interest in what you arc doing makes the hours pass 
pleasantly and profitably ; whereas to the coine-day- 
go-day idler, who shirks ami yawns and is for ever 
glancing at the clock and wishing the da.v was over, 
minutes seem like hours ; he lives in an atmosphere 
of drag and lag, and should in the familiar phrase 
either *gct on or get out.' 

Knowledge, without the power to use It, is of 
little avail ; capability that does not siiape itself 
for action has nothing to exercise itself upon ; the 
will and the desire to make them operative must 
be there or little success will result. Still, whatever 
j'ou do or omit doing, never forget the time-honoured 
virtues hallowed by a thousand inspiring memories. 
Sometimes they arc voted old-fashioned, but all the 
same, they are of imperishable wear and a shining 
ornament to those who possess them. Truth, 
honest^', diligence, arc rjualities which should alw'ays 
be kept in the fore-ground of life’s perspective ; not 
imitations or dilutions of them, but the realities. 
It is not sufficient to be up to the half standard of 
the American farmer who on being asked how his son 
was getting on replied "Oh, John’s a very good boy ; 
he may lie a bit and lie may thieve a bit ; but when 
you’ve said that you've said all ; John’s a very good 
boy.” 

Thoroughness is the accentuating power iu all 
the better human characteristics. Bncrgy, courage, 
determination, industiy, are strengthened by it, and 
such steadying aids as orderliness, method and 
siucenty lend it their support. Thoroughness can be 
exercised in little as well-^s in great things ; in the 
working out of the higher ambitions of life and in 
giving fulness and meaning to the humbler tasks of 
existence. 

Method is a necessity to business “getting on.” 

It is outcome of orderly spirit operating through 
the ages and upplying the lessons of experience to 
the economising of time and effort in any department 
of business action. Business manners are also an 
important matter. A man can be and ought to be 
polite and considerate, no matter how great his 
hurry. Even with panting motors waiting to bear 
one away, with telephone calls sounding incessantly 
around one, and the endless stir and hubbub of 
modern activities assailing at every point, the habit 
of courtesy should never be laid aside. Office 
manners arc one thing, however, and workshop 
manners another ; but. the principle and the effect 
should be the same in both. “There is always time 
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personality and character, however, to rise to the 
best on all business occasions : but with these to 
his ecjuipment a man can go forward with a good 
heart, and he will not fail. 

Business was never more orderly than now, never 
more honest, never better conducted, never so rich 
in opportunities for those who have business intelli- 
gence and the right capacity and conscience for 
work. True, our business pace has been wonderfully 
increased, our business methods have been greatly 
intensified, our business aids immensely multiplied, 
and our money-making propensities have in no 
wise slackened ; but with all the flutter and fuss of 
steam, electricity, telegraphy, aviation, motoring, 
and the rest, the winning (jualities in business are 
the same now as in the past. 


Travancore Music. 

A {;ood deal of information about the 
music of Travancore has been supplied us 
in the course of a short article contributed 
to Young Men of India for May by T. 
Laksbmana Pillai. We read : 

In Travancore tw*o systems of music exist side by 
side, one the anceint Dravidian system, called also 
Sopanam, and the other the Aryan. The former 
represents the most ancient form of music prevalent 
in South India, characterised by sweetness, tender- 
ness, and pathos, and the latter bold, elaborate, and 
majestic, which came with the Aryan wave of 
settlement about 2,000 years ago, and which to this 
day exists in greater purity here than in any other 
part of India. It is in this system that Tiagayya, the 
great composer of South India, has produced his 
famous lyrics. The Dravidian system, on the other 
hand, is used in temples, whence it gets the name of 
Sopanam (steps), and also in connection with 
Kathakalist and popular games in Travancore and 
Malabar. It is here that the most ancient social 
and religious customs are still in vogue in their 
pristine purity, unaffected by external influences and 
unimpaired by political isolation of the country. 
The music of this region has long withstood the 
awful vicissitudes of time, and is as unchanged as its 
physical features, marked by ** waving palms and 
land-locked lagoons.” It is not meant that the 
Aryan and Dravidian systems of music have stood 
on through centuries like figures cut in alabaster, 
without exerting the least influence upon each other. 
No-— in the nature of things, this could not be. Some 
of the long curves peculiar to the Dravidian system 
may have been borrowed or imitated in the Aryan, 
while, on the other hand, some of the other peculiari- 
ties of Aryan music, such as its way of classifying 


ragas and its nomenclature, may have been adopted 
into the Dravidian system. 

It is not easy to trace the name of any great 
composer in popular Dravidian music, the ragas 
employed in the Dravidian songs being simple and 
there being scope for multiplying compositions in the 
existing airs. These airs are all stereotyped. It is 
not meant that songs of higher quality cannot be 
composed in them. The experiment has never been 
tried, as it lias become the fashion now to make new 
compositions in the Aryan ragaSf which have become 
prevalent in towns and cities where Aryan music 
retains hold of the popular mind. Even in the Aryan 
system, the great composers have been those of 
comparatively recent date. We are aware of no 
composer prior to Tiagayya whose compositions can 
at all be compared to his. The Aryan music which 
was once prevalent in Travancore, and which still 
exists there though in a slightly modified form, is of 
the old style, called Carnatic (as opposed to Dcsik), 
and it is in this style that the celebrated royal 
composer, Swathi Tirunial Malta Kaja, has composed 
his lyrics. One of the earliest composers in this style 
was Prince Aswathi Tirunal (1750-1788), an 
accomplished Sanskrit scholar, whose Kirianams are 
even now daily sung at the Sri Padmanabhaswami 
Temple. The Aslitapathics composed by Jaya Deva, 
of Patidarpur, in Bombay, were also known to the 
musicians of Travancore, and they were the stock 
music of the celebrated musician of Travancore, 
Govinda Marar. The songs in Aryan music now sung 
in Travancore cannot be traced further back than the 
year 1750. With the opening of the 19lh century, 
wc have bad a number of composers, such as Rfmi 
Rukmani Bai, Ilis Highness Swathi Tirunal Maharaja, 
Ravi Varman Thaiiipi, Nattuvaii Ponniab, 
Ksheerapthi Sastrial, and others. 

The greatest musician in Travancore of the early 
part of the IDtli century was certainly Govinda 
Marar, of Muvathupuha. 

The reign of Swathi Tirunal Maharaja (1820- 
1846) may be well named ‘*the Augustan Age of 
Travancore Music,” as a constellation of great 
musicians flourshed at the time. The Maharaja 
himself was a musician and composer of no mean 
order. He was a linguist, and could compose in 
several languages, such as Malay alam, Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugii, Mahratti, and Guzrati. His composi- 
tions in the shape of V'ar/inni.s, KirtananiSt PadnmSf 
Tillanas, &c,, are still sung at the palace and temple 
by the Court musicians. The names of some of the 
eminent musicians of his time may here be men- 
tioned:— Yadivelu Nattuvan, Ponniab Nattuvan, 
Parameswara Baghavathar; Mutiiuswami Kagha- 
vatbar, Scsba Baghavathar, and Venkataraina 
Baghavathar. 

The period next in brilliancy as regards music is 
the reign of Ilis Highness Aillyam Tirunal Maharaja 
(1861-1880). It is worthy of note that the Maharaja 
himself was an eminent singer. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


A writer ia the Times points out the 
individuality and beauty of 

The Poetry of Thomas Hardy 

and incidentally makes * mention of the 
salient features of his novels. Says be : 


The novels are sometimes called impersonal, and 
so they are, in the sense that the pulse of human in- 
terest is not always the most significant thing in 
them, and never the only one. There is the whole 
-aituation and its setting in inanimate nature, and 
there is the sweep of destiny in which men's lives are 
caught. In the noems. on the other hand, page after 
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page is simply and directly human. Among these 
^rsonal or '*im persona tive” themes some are tragic 
and some arc trivial, but all are prompted immediate* 
ly by the experience of living. 

The novel* world is rich, firm, and intricate ; a 
country that, whether we rest in its imaginations or 
track the imaged realities, has places we can move in 
with a certainty of living detail. We can tell the 
pools where the cattle will be standing and how the 
heath’s face alters with the changes of the year. But 
in the world of the poems there is a diflcrencc which 
even familiar names and an occasional minuteness of 
picture cannot hide. It is as though the color and 
substance of the setting had shrunk in a more 
penetrating light. The close texture of the novels 
thins to elemental terras of space and time. It is a 
world both definite and abstract. A mood is fixed 
precisely *'at this point of time, at this point in 
8|iace,” but the converging lines stretch so far away 
that the chief impression is of vastties.s. 

The permeating vision is suggested in one of the 
new poems, “The House of Silence.” A child and a 
man are looking at a house with massed trees and a 
shaded lawn, and the child exclaims how f|utet it 
must be there, for nobody ever seems to move about. 
Then the answer comes : 

Ah, that’s because you do not bear 
The visioning powers clf souls who dare 
To pierce the material screen. 

Morning, mion, and night, 

Mid those funereal shades that seem 
The tincanny scenery of a dream, 

Figures dance to a mind with sight, 

And music and laughter like floods of light 
^ Make all the precincts gleam. 

It is a poet’s bower. 

Through which there pass, in fleet arrays. 

Long teams of all the years and days, 

Of joys and sorrows, of earth and heaven, 

That meet mankind in his ages seven, 

An .'eon in an hour. 

But this visionary mood docs not work always 
through abstractions. The seer is also a poet of 
humanity, to a degree which may surprise those who 
are accustomed to think of him in the other connee* 
lion. It is just this contrast between the universal 
and the accidental, the permanent and the transitory, 
which makes the spell of his poetry. We imagined 
him musing over le jus and dynasties, and we find 
he is a singer of the smallest human things. No 
doubt the sense of destiny pervades all his songs, 
and in a moment we can roll up the curtain which 
divides the purely human scene from the unseen ways 
behind it ; but still the business of life is given 
without any of its immediate interest haying faded. 
This interest extends to the iiuist fugitive fancies 
and the most trifling incidents. Nothing now seems 
too small for an eye which just before was fastened 
on big things. An old sketch, an old psalm-tunc, a 
strange pedestrian on the heath, a halt in a railway 
waiting room, are among these themes ; and 
“Midnight on the Great Western” is typical of the 
way he handles them : 

In the third- class seat sat the journeying boy. 

And the roof-lamp’s oily flame 

Played down on bis listless form and face, 

Bewrapt past knowing to where he was going. 

Or whence he came. 

In the hand of his hat the journeying boy 
Had a ticket stuck ; titui a string 


Around his neck bore the key of his box, 

That twinkled gleams of the lamp’s sad beams 
Like a living thing. 

What past can be yours, O journeying buy, 

Towards a world unknown. 

Who calmly, as if indiflerent quite 
To all at stake, can undertake 
This plunge alone? 

Knows your soul a sphere, O journeying boy, 

Our rude realms far above. 

Whence with spacious vision you mark and mete 
This region of sin that you find you in, 

But are not of ? 

Mis language, as critics have pointed out, leans to 
the logical plc'uiine.ss and hirdiicss of prose, and we 
look in vain for that rich imagery which, in Keats 
for instance, leaves b.'hiiid it a long echo of haunting 
suggestion. His words, it is said, stand for what 
they arc and for nothing more than they are. There 
is a truth in this, and it follows that they often 
convey less than they should ; they arc ade(|uate 
enough for clearness, but they arc not in tune with the 
whole meaning, or witli the spirit of life which is the 
true spirit of poetry. 

The rhythm Is most important of all, for Hardy 
works it out with a mastery which is in keeping 
with the careful construction of the novels. This 
side of the poet’s art— the sheer art of song— has 
clearly engrossed him ; and his choice of rhythm 
is so various that it is not to be dctiiied too narrowly. 
The characteristic which seems to stand out most is 
perhaps the one which would l)e least expected. The 
lilting, changing strain of his verse, the tune of it, 
is what strikes one. As in this song “To the Moon,” 
for instance : 

“What have you mused on. Moon, 

111 your day, 

So aloof, so far away ?” 

“O, I have mused on, often mused ou 
Growth, decay, 

Nations alive, dead, mad, aswoon, 

In my day !” 

Have you much wondered, Moon, 

On your rounds, 

Self-wrapt, beyond Earth’s bounds ?” 

Yea, 1 have wondered, often wondered 
At the sounds 

Reaching me of the human tunc 
On my rounds.” 

"What tlo you think of it, Moon, 

As you go ? 

Is Life much, or no 

“0, I think of it, often think of it 
As a show 

God means surely to shut up soon, 

As I go.” 


War and Population. 

The Spectator has an article which 
shows that “since the war began the 
population of the United Kingdom has 
increased by excess of births over deaths 
to such an extent as more than to counter- 
balance the whole of the losses of our 
(British). armies in the field.” \Vc read : 
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It is a common practice to take the year 1876, 
when the birth-rate in England and Wales was the 
highest recorded, as a starting-point, and to regard 
any falling oft from that year as heralding a national 
disaster. But there is nothing sacred about the 
year 1876 or about the birth-rate of that year. It 
would be quite as legitimate to argue that we should 
take some earlier and lower rate as the standard, 
or alternatively that wc ought to aspire .to a much 
higher rate. A iurther blunder commonly committed 
is to forget that the decisive (|ucstioii is not the 
rate of increase but the amount of increase. 

A third point almost invariably overlooked is 
the close connection between birth-rates and infantile 
death-rates. What really matters is not so much 
the number of children born into the world, though 
that of course docs matter a great deal, as the 
number who grow up. 

The average annual number of marriages in Eng- 
land and Wales for the years lOOD— 13 was, in round 
figures, 270,000. In lOl-t this rose to 21)4<,000 ; in 
1915 to 301,000 ; in 1010 it fell again to 180,000. It 
Is also to be noted that during the first half of 1017 
the number of marriages fell appreciably as compared 
with the corresponding period in each of the thre6 
preceding years, and as compared with the average 
for 1900-13. Presumably this last fact means that 
owing to the absence of such a large proportion of 
the manhood of the country, marriages had become 
impossible. Sir Bernard Mallet sums up these 
figures by stating that, in round numbers, 200,000 
people were married in England and Wales between 
August, 1014<, and June, 1917, who in the ordinary 
course of events would not have been married. Jn 
Scotland the corresponding figure was 8,000 ; in 
Ireland there was no material change. 

In contrast with the remarkable increase of 
marriages iu the year VJlo, there was a very con- 
siderable decrease in birth in 1916, and again in 
1937- The births in l^^ngland and Wales in 1916 
showed a drop of nearly 11 per cent as compared 
with 1913. Still more striking is the fact that in the 
first quarter ol 1917 the births dropped over 17 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding period ot 
1913; in the second (juartcr nearly 21 per cent; 
and in third (luartcr just under 28 per cent. - • 

Since the war began there has been a remarkable 
drop in infantile mortality in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The rate per thousand fell in England from 
108 in 1913 to 91 in 1916 ; in Scotland from IIO to 
1)7 ; in Ireland, which has long had a comparatively 
low rate of infantile mortality, the rate dropped from 
97 to 83. These iigures show that concurrently with 
the decline in the birth-rate there has been a decline 
in the death-rate. 

Several causes have helped since the war began to 
reduce the general rate of infant mortality. One of 
this is the restriction of the sale of alcoholic li(|Uors. 
Before the war one of the regular and one of the 
ugliest features of our social life was the number of 
deaths of infants recorded as due to suiliKation. They 
had been overlaid by their parents in bed. The 
number recorded on Sundays was always very much 
higher than on any other day in the week, the 
inierence being that Saturday night’s drinking meant 
the suffocation of the baby iu bed before Sunday 
morning. Since the sale of alcoholic liquors* wa's 
restricted there has been an appreciable decline in the 
infantile mortality attributed to this cause, and 
especially in the number of infant deaths recorded on 
Sundays. The net result of aft causes aftccting births 
and deaths is that during the two year;} 1915-1916 


and the first half of 1917 the excess of births oVet 
deaths in England and Wales was 590,000, in Scot- 
land 83,000, and in Ireland 41,000, making a 
total for the United Kingdom of 714,000. If we add 
the increase recorded from August to December, 1914, 
this total comes to well over 900,000— a figure which 
far exceeds the military and naval losses. 


The Irish Situation* 

There is so much similarity between 
conditions in Ireland and those in India 
that any information regarding the pro- 
blems of Ireland and the means adopted 
by the Irish to solve them is welcome. An 
informing article dealing with the political, 
industrial and agrarian movements on 
foot in Ireland appears in the Fortnightly 
Review Irotn the pen of John Mcgrath, 
from which we make some extracts. 

There are two main influences in Ireland at the 
present time— Sinn Fein, which is sweeping over the 
country like a tidal wave, giving forth an" awful roar 
in its progress, and obliterating all sorts of old land- 
marks ; and the Convention, which sits noiselessly 
behind closed doors in the Kegent’s House of 
Trinity Crftlcge, and about whicii, to use an Irish 
phrase, nobody’s supposed to know nothing. 

Surface observers seem to think that the winning 
of Parliamentary seats by the Sinn Peiners takes 
away something from the authority of the Conven- 
tion. On the contrary, it immensely increases it. 
The Sinn Feiners of today, all of them unconsciously, 
are giving the very greatest assistance to Sir Horace 
Plunkett in his tMideavors to reach an Irish settle- 
ment through the Convention, although they do not 
see it, and still cherish the delusion that they have 
boycotted that assembly into sterility. On the con- 
trary, they are the shcct-auchor of the Convention, 
and the more Parliamentary seats they win while 
it is sitting the greater will be the chance of what 
Mr. Dollar Law has called ’’a substantial agreement” 
between the various sections of the Convention’s 
delegates. 

Sir Horace Plankett, as chairman of the Irish 
National Convention, is as inevitably the right 
man iu the right place as Parnell was inevitably 
the right man in the right place when he succeeded 
Isaac Dutt as Nationalist leader in 1879. And it 
is very remarkable how the ideas of these two 
great Irishmen in regard to Ireland run on parallel 
lines. They both started from the jumping-off 
place of national economics. Parnell said to the 
farmers : *'Kcep a firm grip qf ^our homesteads.” 
Plunkett, when that policy was assured of ultimate 
success through the Land Act of 1881 and the 
subsequent Land Purchase Acts, said : ’’Having 
got possession of your holdings, learn how to 
make the most of them.” 

The one man, as a matter. of fact, was the sequel 
and complement of the other. Yet there was a 
difference in their procedure. Parnell, at the outset 
of his career, declared that he would not take off' bis 
coat in the cause of the Irish farmers if be did not 
see, as an ultimate result of his efforts, the restoration 
of the Irish Parliament. The one phase of Mr. Plun- 
kett when he began his career as a reformer in Ireland 
that lives still in some Irish memories was not so for- 
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tttodte. to a speech at Belfast—a particularly un- 
happy environment for such a declaration— he stated 
that **we must disinfect Irish politics with a little 
common sense.'’lt seemed an extremely sinister expres- 
sion at the time, and it gave an excuse to a certain 
class of people to abuse a man whi^really, just then, 
wasn’t thinking much about politics at all, but who 
- had simply started out to organize the first real 
Sinn Fein campaign and to teach the doctrine that 
Irishmen could do a whole lot of things for them- 
selves at home without any assistance whatever 
from the Parliament in London. In order to establish 
this proposition he started the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, as a purely voluntary body, 
which never received the slightest assistance from 
the State until years afterwards when it got a 
mouse’s part of help after the State realized that 
it was doing State business, and doing it remarkably 
well. 

But Mr. Plunkett, although he was the first of 
the modern Sinn Feiners— did not refuse Government 
assistance. He actually thought, indeed, that it 
might have been a little bit more generous. He had 
no notion of boycotting the Imperial Parliament— 
not he. He even went so far as to become a member 
of it. And while a member of it he actually put his 
further Sinn Fein ideas into operation. Ireland, he 
said to himself, being an agricultural country, 
needed an Agricultural Department, such, for 
instance, as that which was doing so much for the 
agricultural development of Canada. How was that 
to be brought about ? By resolutions and debates 
at Westminster? No ; but by Irishmen at home 
.showing exactly what they wanted, and putting 
1 thdir demands, cut and dried, and properly worked 
out by themselves, before the House of Commons, 
lie came back to Ireland, called together a small 
meeting in Dublin of representative Irishmen to 
consider the not unimportant question of how to 
discover a means of putting the main industry of 
the country on its feet, and giving it the necessary 
machinery for right direction. For practical and 
Immediate purposes he thought that the recent 
successful economic, and especially agricultural, 
experiments and developments in such countries as 
Wurttemberg and Denmark might suggest some 
lessons to Irishmen. And so he sent Mr. T. P. Gill, 
to make inquiries iuto the new agrarian methods 
that had so recently brought about such desirable 
changes in those countries. 

Mr. Gill came bock from the Continent, with 


a very formidable mass of information as to how 
two little Continental nations, by the adoption of 
new and intelligent ideas, were able actually to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. 

With this information before it Mr. Plunkett’s 
‘‘Recess Committee” met, and in due time issued a 
report— known to history as "The Recess Committee’s 
Report.” And out of that report, in due time, also 
emerged “The Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland,” which is, at the 
present time, the only Government institution in the 
country that is universally acknowledged by every- 
body to have had a beneficent influence on the lives 
of the people. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett established nearly twenty 
years ago a veritable periodic Parliament of Ireland 
composed of all sections of the community, and, 
strange to say, with almost exactly the same number 
of members as the Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament under the Act of Union. And during 
all these years this Irish rarliament has been quietly 
doing the biggest business of the country, outside 
legislation. 

The Irish Parliament of Sir Horace Plunkett is 
called the Council of Agriculture. It has 104 members, 
consisting of a minority nominated by the Depart- 
ment itself from each of the four provinces, and a 
majority elected by the County Councils. And these 
104 men of divergent views from North and South 
work together heartily for the common good of the 
whole island. 

The difference between Sir Horace Plunkett as a 
Sion Fciner, and the Sinn Feiners who have given 
themselves the name, is that he has carried the policy 
of “Ourselves Alone” into practice, with the happiest 
results, whereas they have never tried anything 
practical whatever, unless the word covers writing 
articles and making speeches. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, like Parnell, believes in work 
in Ireland itself done by Irishmen. But, like Parnell 
again, he thinks that when it is necessary, in order 
to make that work fruitful, to use Parliamentary 
methods, why, Parliamentary methods must be set 
going. Consequently, during his twenty years or 
so of public life he has conferred on Ireland boons 
that are second only to those given to her by Parnell 
himself during his tragically short political career 
of only eleven. 


NOTES 


**The Mott Important Event of 
Modern India.” 

In the Manchester Guardian, March 28, 
1918, Sir Rabindranath Tagore calls “the 
birth and life-work of Rammohan Ray” 
“the most important event of modern 
India.” He says 

“The firet Aryan immJgronts came to India with 

their tribal gods and special ceremonials, and their 


conflict with the original Inhabitants of India seemed 
to have no prospect of termination. In the midst 
of this struggle the conception of a universal soul, 
the spiritual bond of unity in all creatures, took its 
birth in the better minds of the time. This heralded 
a change of heart, and along with it a true basis of 
reconciliation. 

“During the Mohammedan con((Ucst of India, be- 
hind the political turmoil, our inner struggle was 
spiritual. Like Asoka* of the Buddhist age, Akbar 
also bad his vision oi'spirltual unity. A succession 
of great men of those centuries, both Hindu saints 
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and Mohamuiedan sulis, was engaged in building a 
kingdom of souls over which ruled the one God who 
was the God of Mohammedans as well as Hindus. 

“In India this striving after spiritual realisation 
still shows activity.^ And 1 feel sure that the most 
important event of lupdern India has been the birth 
and life-work of Kanimohan Kay, for it is a matter 
of the greatest urgency that the East and the West 
should meet and unite in hearts. Through Ram- 
luohaii was given the first true response of India 
when the West knocked at her door. He found the 
basis of our union in our own spiritual inheritance, 
ill faith in the reality of the oneness of man in 
Ilrahnia.” 

The article from which we liavc taken 
the above paragraphs is written from the 
loftiest standpoint and will be found print- 
ed among our “Gleanings” in this issue. 

The German-lndian Conspiracy Trial. 

The reader is aware that as the result 
of the Gcniian-Indian conspiracy trial in 
San Francisco fifteen Indians have been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment rang- 
ing from thirty days to twenty-tw'o 
months, Dr. Chakra barty, who was sen- 
tenced to thirty dfiy’s .^imprisonment, 
having .also had a line of five thousand 
dollars inllieted on him. A. telegram to 
the London Times from New York says 

. In pronouncing sentence in the Indian conspiracy 
trial at San Francisco the Judge placed the guilt for 
the conspiracy on the German Supreme Cotniiiand. 
The Judge characterised the Hiudu conspirators as 
mere cat’s-paws of the ruthless Prussian military 
system. 

Sentencing Hopp, Von Rrinken and Von Schack, 
heads of the (lermiin Consiil.ate in San Francisco, the 
Judge declared that they with the German Bmhassy 
in Washington and the German Foreign OlHcc weie 
the nerve centres of a world-wide plot to foment 
rebellion in India. 

It may not be a matter for surprise that 
German intriguers succeeded in pursuading 
some uneducated or liall-educatcd Indians 
ill Amcric«a to believe that an armed revo- 
lution was feasible and desirable in 
India, but that persons, like some of the 
conspirators, who had graduated in 
Indian or foreign universities or had re- 
ceived some education in other wajrs and 
could therefore be presumed to know the 
present circumstances of India and what 
inodcrn warfare meant, should believe 
it possible and desirable, is rather sur- 
prising. What methods the Germans used 
to make cat^s-paws of them we do not 
know. One method was perhaps to sug- 
gest that distinguished Indians were of the 
same way oLthinkitig as the chief plotters; 
for in the . extracts read out from an 
American paper by Sir William Vincent in 


mention of the names of tevo distinguished 
Indian patriots who certainly had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy. The intriguers 
appear also to have used the name of a 
far more famous Indian, known all over 
the civilised world. They tried to con- 
nect Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s name 
with the conspiracy, and the Madras Mail 
has made that fact the occasion for an in- 
sinuation and has impudently suggested 
that Sir Rabindranath should offer an ex- 
planation to enable Government to say 
whether they arc satisfied with it! The 
German lies and the Madras Mail's insin- 
uation are, of course, too contemptible and 
ridiculous to deserve any serious refuta- 
tion. It is as impossible for Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to have anything to do with 
an affair like this conspiracy as for light 
and darkness to co-exist ; though, from 
what we know of him, he would, if any 
occasion rose for it, be proud to suffer for 
the cause of human freedom in an open 
and honorable manner. But that is by 
the by. The lies were, no doubt, meant 
to serve various other purposes than what 
we have hinted at before. For instance, 
the Germans probably w.anted to pofl^e 
before the world as liberators of India 
on the strength of the lie that the gre.atest 
Indian of international fame was with 
them ; but, as far as we arc aware, 
no nation or national embassy ever took 
them at their word. A more immediate 
object, as suggested above, was probably 
to inveigle as many Indians as possible to 
be made cat’s-paws of. But this object, 
too, was probably not gained to any con- 
siderable extent. Prominent Indian con- 
spirators were under no delusion as to the 
poet’s opinions. Whatever other mis- 
takes they had made as regards his views 
and personality, they were right in their 
conviction that he was not with them. 
In the account of the San Francisco trial 
published in the Pioneer,, we read that 
one of the conspirators, Ram Chandra by 
name, was shot dead in court by a fellow- 
conspirator ill the course of the trial. 
When Sir Rabindranath Tagore was lec- 
turing in America in 1U16, this Ram 
Chandra, signing himself as Editor 
!‘Hindustan Gadar,” wrote a letter 
against the poet to the San Francisco 
Examiner of October 6, 1916, from which 
we will quote without Comment only one 
brief passage. 
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soul ? If this soul is not entirely dead and shows 
some sign of awakening life it is not on account of 
Tagore’s preaching of peace, but rather on account 
of the New India party, the Gadar, which, singularly 
enough, is more powerful in Bengal, Tagore’s own 
province, than anywhere else.” 

Another conspirator, Gobinda Bcliari 
Lai, M. A. (University of California), 
“From Delhi, India,’* who has been sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
wrote a letter against Tagore to the San 
Francisco Examiner of the 6th October, 
1916, from which a few sentences are 
quoted below 

’'Sir : Will it not be interesting for 3’ou to know 
what the Hindus think of Tagore ? 

“They do not think he represents in any sense 
the ideas, sentiments or feelings which they at present 
entertain in regard to political, economic or philo- 
sophic issues. 

“The heart of India is in the AnthBritish revolu- 
tionary movement, which is rapidlv transforming 
India along modern lines. But Mr. Tagore stands 
aloof from this movement just as Goethe stood aloof 
from the German war of liberation a century ago. 

“The Hindus are justly proud of the poetic 
achievements of Tagore, but they do not care for 
his social-political philosophy*.” 

It seems that it was not prominent 
.Indian conspirators alone who knew that 
^ ttfc poet was not with them ; the unedu- 
cated or half-educated rank and file, too, 
were aware of the fact, as an incident 
which happened during Sir Rabindra- 
nath’s stay at San Francisco would show. 
It was thus described in the San Francisco 
Examiner of Gth October, 1916. 

“Word of a plot to ussn.ssiiiatc Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, Hindu poet and Nobel Pri^e-winiier, reached 
the police yesterday and led to extraordinary precau- 
tions to guard him in his apartments at the i*alaee 
Hotel and at the Columbia theatre, where he lectured 
in the afternoon.” 

"The Hindu poet was a storm centre throughout 
his stay in San Fancisco yesterday. ProfcNSor 
Bishen Singh Mattu, a Venerable Hindu, who came 
from Stockton to induce Tagore to lecture in that 
city, was assaulted and had hi.s white turban torn 
from his head in front of the Palace Il(jtel. 

“Uinrao Singh, savant and companion of Bishen 
Singh, helped to beat off the attack on the (jid man, 
and two Hindus who took part in the riot were 
placed under arrest. 

“The prisoners gave the iianics of II. Stngli 
Hateshi and Dewnn Singh, and said they were em- 
ployees of Ram Chandra, editor of the local 'Uindus- 
tan Gadar.’ [Ram Chandra admitted this fact but 
denied that they acted on his instructions ] 

"The Gadar party represents the, radical Hindi 
revolutionists in San Francisco, and the assault on 
Bishen Singh Mattu, who is a leader of the more 
conservative FChalsa Diwan Sviciety, was prompted 
hy the fact that the professor was to invite Tagore 
to lecture in Stockton.” 

"Umrao Singh, who was with Professor Bishen 


Palace yesterday, said that when they were journey- 
ing from Fresno to Stockton on \Veducsday they 
were joined by another Hindu. 

“ ‘This emissary learned of our plans to ask 
Tagore to lecture in StocktoA before the Khalsa 
Diwan Society,’ said IJmrao Singh, ‘and he then 
hurried to San Francisco and told the members of the 
Gadar party. We were told on arriving here that we 
must nut deliver the invitation to Tagore, as the 
Gadar party did not want him lecturing in the 
United States. We properly ignored this injunction 
and the attack on [‘rofessor Kis'ieii Singh Mattu 
followed. We did, however, succeed in delivering 
the invitation to Tagoie to lecture through his 
secretary, but wc did not get to see the i)oct him- 
self.’ ’’ 

The two men who had assaulted Bishen 
Singh were tried and thrown into jail, 
and the incident was reported in the 
papers tliroughoiit the United States. Ihc 
Portland Oregonian (Oct. 0, 1916) ex- 
plained that "Representatives of the re- 
volutionary party are said to have warn- 
ed Professor Singli not to deliver the invi- 
tation to Tagore as the lecturer was ex- 
pounding a philosophy not in tune with 
the revolution.” Interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Los Angeles Examiner ihc 
poet is reported to have said : 

“As for a plot to assassinate me, I have the fullest 
confidence in the sanity of my country'inen, and shsll 
fulfil my engagements without the help of police 
protection. I take this opportunity cnipliaticnlly to 
assert that 1 do not believe there was a idol to 
assassinate me, though i had to submit to the farce 
r)f being guarded by the police, from which I hope 
to be relieved for the rest of niy visit tti this country.” 

To an interviewer of the Los Angeles 
Times he is reported to have said : 

“I do not know wdiat it was about. San Francisco 
newspapers attempted to conmet me with the 
trouble, but 1 have not read their accounts of it. I 
cannot expect more trouble because I do not know 
what tlie last was ab(jiit. I have no guard and 110 
more attendants than usual. ” 

He added, liowever, that tlie attack probably 
resulteil from racial or political dilVerences in which 
he hud no interest. 

A Britisher s Impressions of India. 

Mr. William Arelier, a S:otsnmii who 
quitted the Bar for journalism, is said to 
have become the foremost British drama- 
tic critic, and writes eriticisiii for the 
“Star.” He has translated and edited 
Ibsen’s plays. He has also written a criti- 
cisiii on Mr. H. G. Wells’s theology. His 
book “India and the Future” contains 
among other things his impressions of the 
places he visited in Ceylon and India. His 
impressions of Indians and Europeans at 
Colombo are very interesting. 
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or outer court : aud Colouibo swariua with ludiaua 
of many tribes and castes. Coining * from Japan and 
China, I spent a few dars in Colombo... and quite 
sincerely* without the slightest tinge of preconceived 
theory or paradox, — ! found myself blushing for my 
race. These orientals, with their noble carriage, their 
dignity and distinction, seemed incomparably the 
finer breed of men. I do not mean the Sinhalese but 
more particularly the Indian immigrants. One 
saw sinister faces, one saw fanatical faces, 
one saw heavy and rather stupid faces, but 
not one of the unfinished, shapdess and potato- 
faces so common in a European crowd*$o coinm3n 
in the crowd at my hotel. I must confess that, for 
some reason or other, that crowd was an exceptional- 
ly insignificant set of people. As 1 looked round the 
dining room of an evening and saw the dapper little 
men in their dinner jacket uniform, and the over- 
dressed or under-dressed women, chattering about the 
day’s racing or the morrow's hockey, and compla- 
cently listening to the imbecile jingles ground out 
by the band,— 1 could not help asking myself by what 
possible right we posed as a superior race. Out- 
side, in the streets, I had seen Othello, 1 had seen 
Shylock, I had seen Sohrab and Rustum, 1 had seen 
a hundred stately and, impressive figures. 1 had even 
seen two or three men who might have sat to a 
realistic painter as models for Christ,— not of course 
the bland and lymphatic Saviour of pictorial conven- 
tion, but the olive-browed, coal-eyed. Enthusiast of 
historic probability. Surely it was a strange topsy- 
turvydom that reckoned the races which produced 
these figures essentially Inferior to the trivial mob 
around me— devoid of dignity, devoid of originality, 
devoid ot earnestness, all cut to one dull pattern, all 
living up to the ideals of the vulgarest sporting 
papers, the only literature to which they appeared 
addicted. 

1 do not attribute any evidential value to this 
somewhat splenetic mood. I own that it never occur- 
red with equ<al strength in India itself, where take 
turn all round the sahibs look like sahibs in whatever 
environment they are placed. They are often by no 
means such "fine men" as the Indians around them, 
but they and their forefathers for many generations 
have lived an intenser, a larger, a saner life and it has 
left its imprint on their features. 1 speak particularly 
of the men in the upper grades of the services, who 
are, in a very real sense, picked men, while my fellow 
sojourners at the Colombo Hotel were (I know not 
why) distinctly below the fair British average. 

Mr. Archer then assigns a reason why 
the Indians he saw appeared to be of such 
superior physical types. ‘‘Perhaps, too,” 
says he, “my keen admiration for the In- 
dian types was partly to be traced to my 
recent recollections of the Japanese and 
Chinese, whose warmest admirers will 
scarcely claim for them great dignity of 
carriage or nobility of features.” 

He follows this up with his impression 
of Calcutta. 

I admit, in short, that this early impression of 
positive physical superiority is subject to a good deal 
of discount ; but 1 note it for what it is worth. 
Oddly enough, the one place where it definitely occur- 
red to me was Calcutta. The physical type of the 
average Bengali as you m< him in the s treets— tall, 


draped around him— 3eemed to me remarkably dis- 
tinguished. 

More than a century ago. Lord Minto, 
the first Governor-General, of India of that 
name, gave his impressions of the Indian 
men he saw about him, in a letter which he 
wrotp to the lion. A. M. Elliot. He wrote 
the letter from Calcutta on September 
20, 1807, after visiting Barrackporc. We 
quote a few sentences from it. 

"The men themselves are still more ornamental. 
1 never saw so handsome a race. They are much 
superior to the Madras people, whose forms 1 ad- 
mired also. Those were slender. These are tall, 
muscular, athletic figures, perfectly shaped and with 
the finest possible cast of countenance and features. 
Their features are of the most classical European 
models with great variety at the same time ; but the 
females seem still as hideous as at Madras, and one 
cannot conceive that they should be the mothers of 
such handsome suns."— /.orJ Minlo in indin, by the 
Countess Minto. 

Perhaps owiag to the prevalence of 
purdah, Lord Minto saw only the women 
of the lower orders of the people. 

Mr. Archer’s impressions of Madnra 
were not favourable. Says he : 

Now take another impression of only two days 
later. Prom Colombo to Tnticorin you cross i*^ a 
night : the early afternoon finds you in Maduta. 

But what is it gives the crowd such a strange 

and savage aspect ? Unless you arc prepared for it 
(as 1 was not) you almost gasp as you realise that 
every one has his or her forehead daubed with some 
garish device for ail the world like the war-paint of 
the Indians of the west. But this is not war paint, 

it is religion paint In the South it is practically 

universal and it gives to the people a strange air of 

savagery combined with fanaticism What of 

ear-decorations and nose jewels ? Outside of Darkest 
Africa there is only one more repellent manifestation 
of a perverted sense ot beauty, and that is in the tor- 
tured feet of the women of China. The women of 
Southern India not only carry in their ears enormous 
hoops and clusters of hoops— that would be a trifle- 
bat often great carven bars of gold, three or four 
inches long and an inch thick, for the insertion of 
which not only the lobe of the ear but the upper 
cartilage is pierced and horribly distorted. 

Here is bis description of animal sacri- 
fices in a temple, with his comments there- 
upon. 

Then 1 took a gharry and drove past a wonderful 
banyan tree, that might have sheltered an army to 

a really beautiful tank Under some trees on the 

further shore stood a little yellow temple A figure 

of the goddess Kali was dimly visible In front of 

the portico stood an altar, and the earth around it 
was sodden with blood. Four newly severed heads of 
kids lay at the altar foot : and as 1 stood there a 
burly Brahmin caught one of the several live kids that 
were skipping around, douched it with water from a 
brass pot, threw it down, placed his foot on its head 
and gashed its throat with a knife, Then be turned 
back the head so as to make the mnscles of the throat 
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vYoMc crudues aro pcipciiateJ, t «lare 
sav, in slaughter hopses ; inlluitclY worse on battle 
nclds. But It was the first time I had seen innocent 
bloodshed in the name of religion and I drove back to 
Madura radically revising the illusion to which I had 
well nigh yielded, in Colombo, only t'ortyrcight hours 
before 

The more we look into it the more clearly do we 
realise that these institutions have spelt disaster to 
the people of India. No intelligent Hindu would con- 
test this statement, though many, if not all, would 
contend for a soul of goodness in Hinduism. Perhaps 
they are right. At all events they are probably wise 
in attempting to base their efforts at reloriii on the 
conservatiQA of whatever elements of good they can 
find in the national tradition. These reforming move- 
ments are in many ways admirable and deserving of 
all sympathy, but the t-isk before them is huge. 

Indian Conspirators and Sinn Feiners 
in America. 

Reuter cables from New York— 

^ New York, May 2.-J. 

Cardinal Parley has prohibited priests from pre- 
siding at Sinn Fein meetings inulcr pain of cNpiilsinn 
from the Diocese.— “Reuter. ' 

Indian conspirators in Atncrica have 
been tried and sentenced to varying terms 
of imprisonment. Bat the Sinn Feiners can 
still openly hold meetings. As like the 
aforesaid Indians, they, too, have con- 
spired with Germany to foment rebellion 
in their own country and that on a much 
larger scale than was attempted by the 
Indians, nnd ns rebellion actually broke out 
in that island resulting in blootlshod and 
plunder, which w.as not the case inindia.thc 
only reason for not dealing with the Sinn 
Feiners in the way the Indian conspirators 
have been dealt with would seem to be 
that the Irish are possessed of political 
power both in their own country and in 
America and are consec|ncntly strong in 
both countries, whereas Indians do not 
possess political power anj'whcrc on 
earth. As both Irish and Indian conspi- 
rators arc political offenders, their move- 
ments should have been dealt with in the 
same way. 

In Ireland more than a hundred Sinn 
Fein leaders have been arrested, and most 
of them have Ijccn deported. But the 
movement itself has not been suppressed, 
the rank and file being left undisturbed in 
their homes. During the Anti-Partition 
Qigitation in Bengal, the Annshilan Samiti, 
the Brati Samiti, and other similar associ- 
ations were suppressed as unlawful associ- 
ations, though they never did anything 
even remotely resembling what the Sinn 
Feiners have done. That the Sinn Fein 


np|icar Iroiu the tollo-.viug news cabled 
by Reuter : 

A Sl.NN FlilN Masikesto. 

The ‘‘Dally News*' correspondent iti Dublin says 
the whole country is quiet. Tfie Siun Fein organisers 
on Sunday [H)th MayJ issued a statement that Lord 
French's proclaiualioii was issued with the sole 
object of trying to weaken the national will and 
create panic. Anticipating such action, the Standing 
Committee of Hie Sinn Fein nominated substitutes to 
carry on during the enforced temporary e.Kile of lead- 
ers. The country' may rest assured that no matter 
how many leaders are arrested, tiiere will be men and 
womerf to replace them. The corrc.spondcnt adds that 
the apjiarciit ease with which l)e \'alera was arrested 
is one of the ino-st .serious shocks that the Sinn Fein 
has sustained. Ilis intimates declared that if he were 
taken alive he would only be taken wounded, while 
the rank and file of the movement had a pathetic 
faith in the invuluerability of their chief. The Sinn 
Feiners appear to be dumbfounded at what actually 
happened. The corrcsjiondent says the prisoners will 
not be brought before, any tribunal, military or civil, 
Imt will bi* interned under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. 

Australia and FU>- 

The news has come from Australia by 
the last mail that the women of every 
Province have been taking up very warm- 
ly indeed the cause of the Indian women 
ill Fiji. The following address has been 
sent by the National Council of Women of 
West Australia, (of which Council Lady 
Aberdeen is the international President), 
to the women of India, 

We .are instructed by the W. A. .National Council 
of Women to convey to yoti, the women of India, 
an expression of that deep sympathy and comptassion 
which is felt throughout this organisation by the 
report received on the indentured .system of labour in 
Fiji, especially as touching the deplorable plight of 
these women employed therein. This infamous re- 
velation,— hardly credible in a so-called civilised era, 
— h.as aroused in our Council the most intense sorrow 
nnd indignation ; and we are greatly desirous 
that our sisters in India should realise that their 
fellow women in Western Australia are with them 
heart and soul in protest against such a condition of 
affairs, which must, if fully known, make a tragic 
appeal to all true women all the world over. 

We trust that you will believe that though our 
power seems small in such a matter, our wish to help 
in rcnicd^’ing this crying evil is very great, and that 
should opportunity arise wc shall use it to the best 
and truest of our ability." 

(Signed) Kdith Cowan. Kthel Pithingtoii, on behalf of 

President Secretary WN.C. 

Other ^6ncral letters have been received 
from the Women’s Service GuiW and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which will be pi:intcd in next month’s 
issue. Wc also learn that a Deputation, 
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Unions from all the Provinces ot Australia, 
has waited upon the new Governor of Fiji, 
the Hon. Mr. Rod well, —who comes from 
South Africa,— in order to put before him 
clearly the very strong feeling that exists 
in Australia concerning the aetions of the 
C. S. R. Company and the Planters,— 
especially their neglect of moral conditions 
in connection with Indian women. What 
that^tate is may be seen in full detail,— 
which is terrible to read,— in the first 
[article in this number. 

A large crowded meeting was Held in 
Sydney, New South Wales, in connection 
with this Deputation, which was attended 
by influential women from every Austra- 
lian Province, at which the following re- 
solutions were passed 

(1) That the Companics>'an(l IMantcrs be asked to 
aflree, 

(a) That a wofiiaii Matron be appointed to each 
principal Indian hospital where Indian women at- 
tend- 

(b) That separate married ({uarters shotdd be 
provided for married Indian labourers. 

(c) That older and, if possible, married men 
should be placed in charge of the Indian women 
working in the Belds. 

(2) That each member of this meeting works ener- 
getically towards influencing public opinion, both 
personally and through organisations. 

(3) That a deputation representing citizens of all 
states should wait on the new Governor of Fiji on bis 
way through Sydney to that Colony. 

The officials in Fiji have evidently be- 
come alarmed at this strong outburst of 
Australian feeling. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has received the following letter from the 
Governor of Fiji, Sir Bickham Sweet- 
Bseott, through the Colonial Secretary 
Sir. 

1 am directed by the Governor to inform you that 
His Excellency has been informed by tbe District 
Commissioner of Nadi, that you have arranged in 
Australia that two ladies, viz.. Miss Dixon and 
Miss Priest, should come to Fiji to work among tbe 
Indians... !t appears from Mr. Filling's letter that 
you expected that the Indians of the District would 
make suitaide arrangeni.mts for the housing accom- 
modation of the ladies referred to. He, however, has 
reported that, from information he has gathered, no 
attempt will be made in that direction by the Indians 
in the District... 

His Excellency has directed me to inform you, 
that, in the opinion of the Agent OencrMl of Inuni- 
gration and in His Excellency’s own opinion also, 
the ladies referred to sliould not come out until ade- 
quate arrangements have been made for their recep- 
tion,' accommodation, and maintenance, without 
depending in any way on contributions by the In- 
dians in the District. 

«lt should be noted tl^at the Indians of 
this District contributed £275 (or over 
Rs. 4000) for the Red Cross Fund on 


Octobor 20, 1917, and were, as eager as 
possible to welcome the ladies in question 
if they could be sent out. The letter of the 
Governor of Fiji must be read in the light 
of these facts. A copy of this letter was 
sent by the Governor (presumably through 
official channels) to Miss Dixon and Miss 
Priest while waiting in Sydney for a 
steamer, and an attempt was made to 
prevent Miss Dixon’s passports^ being 
given till a decision should be arrived at 
in view of the information ofiered. Miss 
Priest writes as follows :— 

**Of course It made no difference to us at all. We 
thanked them and said that we intended to proceed 
notwithstanding. We have got our passports. . . 
There may be difllculties ahead. I need not tell yon, 
however, that troubles of that kind would not 
frighten t/s I I can and have lived quite comfortably 
among Indians outside bhimpcan Society. The only 
(rouble would be, if they influence the Indians ng.ains't 
US in various ways— those Indians, 1 mean, who are 
in an\' sort of way dependent on them. That would 
mean delay to the work, and that is all. It is a 
righteous cause and it must come right in the end. 
Nlean while, we shall do our best and leave the rest. 
We have no fear : it is for India's dear sake.” 

Miss Priest was for twelve years at the 
Hindu Indraprastha Girls’ High SchpoJ, 
working with Miss Gmeiner in Delhi. 

The news has come by this mail, also, 
that Mr. V. M. Pillay, from Madras, who 
was experiencing great difficulties in com- 
petition with the Buropean merchants in 
the main Island,— while endeavouring to 
provide Indians with the goods they need- 
ed at cheaper rates,— has had his shop 
burnt to the ground in a new district 
where great opposition liad been shown to 
him. The cost to him will amount to 
about £2,000 or Rs. 30,000. There is a 
grave suspicion that it was an inten- 
tional act, though nothing has yet been 
proved. 

It remains now to be seen what the new 
Governor, Mr. Rodwell, will be able to 
accomplish. His South African antecedents 
are not, at first sight, hopeful ; because no- 
where else have the Indians been more 
penalised on account of their race than in 
South Africa. It must not be forgotten 
that though the actual recruiting for in- 
denture has been abolished, there are still 
some thousands in the plantations of Fiji 
serving out their five years’ indenture. 
Their lot,— as the very last remnant of the 
old bad system,— is the most pitiable of all, 
and they feci their degradation most 
keeni 
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India’s Man Power. 

India can exert her full man power in 
every cause \vhich she thinkvS right only 
when her sons become men in the true and 
full acceptation of the word and her 
daughters also become women in the true 
and full acceptation of that word. 

Bargaining. 

We vsrant sclt-rule us our birth-right. 
But we have been supposed to tsay, “(livc 
us Home Rule first, and then wc will fight 
for the Empire,” and this has been called 
bargaining. Oflicial and non-oflicial Anglo- 
Indians have, however, actually said in 
effect, “Fight for the Empire first, and then 
we will think of giving you Home Rule.” 
And surely that is not bargaining I 

‘^Encouraging a Martial Spirit.” 

Sir Harvey Adamson was the Home 
Member during Lord Miuto’s administra- 
tion. One of the oiYenccs charged against 
the “Samitis” in Sir Harvey’s speech on 
the Indian Crimes Act was that they “en- 
courage a martial spirit” in their members, 
the so-called “National Volunteers.” This 
was in December, 1908. Government set 
tubout seriously to crush^ this “martial 
spirit,” and the campaign is not 3’’ct over, 
—as the internment, on mere suspicion, of 
scores of young men shows. In the mean- 
time the war broke out, and, as days pass, 
it perhaps seems to Government more and 
more imperative to rouse and “encourage” 
that very “martial spirit” which furnished 
one of the grounds for the passing of the 
Indian Crimes Act. Even the Statesman 
has recently said 

“There 'is more physical courage in the province 
(Bengal) than is usually supposed, and it is possible 
that the want of an outlet for youthful energy has 
conduced in no small measure to the growth of the 
Anarchist movement.'’ 

It is curious that in the Modern Review 
for January 1909, our note on Sir Harvey’s 
speech on the Indian Crimes Aet contained 
the question, '‘Is it then beyond the power 
of British statesmanship to find a safe 
outlet for the martial spirit of every Indian 
race that may possess or acquire it ?” 

“While the House is Burning.'’ 

We have been told not to talk or think 
of anything else but the war so long as it 
lasts. The impression has been sought to 
be t!reated that in England the people are 
so pre-occupied with the war that they can 


think uf nothing else. VVe have shown in 
previous issues that they have ddne many 
revolutionary things during the war and 
propose to do more, and are as usual 
discussing many things unconnected with 
the war. A few days ago one of Reuter’s 
telegrams informed us that the reform of 
the English Church was receiving a share 
of the attention of the British people. 
Auoth**r recent cablegram ran as follows : 

boudon. May 10. 

The Minister ol Reconstruction has appointed a 
committee to investigate the desirability of establish- 
ing State and Municipal Mousing Banks with a view 
to advancing funds to private persons and bodies for 
the provision of working class houses after the war. 
‘—“Reuter.’* 

So, “while tlic house is burning”, or, 
rather, because “the house is burning” a 
iMinister of Reconstruction has been ap- 
pointed and he is hatching an a/fer-war 
scheme for housing the working classes. 

If wc had a Minister of Clothing to try 
to save women from the shame of naked- 
ness, he could do initcli humane work. 
Though this is nut an a/icr-war scheme, 
we venture to broach the idea iiispite of 
the fact that the house is burning. 

Will there be Self-determination 
in Mesopotamia ? 

The Pioneer's Madras correspondent 
was responsible for the news, since contra- 
dicted, that an Indian graduate held been 
appointed first commissioner of the dis- 
trict of Baghdad on a salary of Rs. 750 
per month, audit gladdened many of our 
contemporaries. This set us thinking how 
the aflairs of Mesopotamia would be 
administered after the war. During the 
Avar, of course, as that country still conti- 
nues to be the battle-ground of the belli- 
gerents, it must be held with a strong 
hand in order that order ina,y be main- 
tained, and conditions may be favourable 
for the establishment of an autonomous 
government after the war. According to 
repeated declarations made by Allied 
statesmen, the Allies are fighting for the 
right of self-determination of nations. 
Hence “the civilised world”, whatever 
that may mean, has a right to expect that 
Mesopotamia will have that right after 
the war. There is another reason why one 
may expect that the right to choose their 
own form ot government will not be denied 
to the people of Baghdad and the country 
around it. When last year Baghdad fell 
into British hand?, the late General Sir 
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Stanley Maude issued a proclamation to 
the people of that place promising them 
political institutions which arc equivalent 
to Home Rule. The proclamation stated 
that the people of Baghdad were not to 
understanu that it was the wish of the 
British Government to impose upon them 
alien institutions. 

What we are directly concerned with is 
that the people of India should not look 
forward to employment by a foreign 
(iovernment in a conquered country. We 
do not like the high posts in our country to 
be monopolised or almost entirely mono- 
polised by foreigners. Wli^'- should we then 
look forward to or rejoice over the prospect 
of ourselves doing in a foreign country, in 
however small a way and in however sub- 
ordinate a capacity, that which we do not 
like done in our own country and against 
which we have been agitating for at least 
a generation ? Of course, if a foreign 
people themselves want us to do any kind 
of work ill their country, as the Japanese 
have employed British, French and Ger- 
man professors and others, not only is 
there no harm in accepting such employ- 
ment but it is a neighbourly duty. But to 
seek to enjoy the fruits of conquest against 
the will of a people is not righteous. It 
gradually paralyses and deadens the 
conscience of those wlio enjoy such fruits. 

Failure of Crops and Collection of 
Revenue. 

Writing of passive resistance in Kaira, 
the tudian Social Reformer says ; 

**Just as wc liud il impossible l<j believe that lliere 
could have been any considerable loss of crops in a 
taluka where US per cent, of the revenue has been 
collected, wc liud it e(|ually difliculL to believe that 
in the Matar taluka where only 70 per ceut. ufit 
haa come in, there has not been a more serious failure 
than the oiticial estimatea show.’’ 

It is quite natural and reasonable to 
argue in this \va 3 ^ But in India the per- 
centage of land revenue ecllcetcd is not 
always necessarily proportiuuate to the 
yield of the soil in any jear ot years* Wc 
will give an exa.mple. According to official 
statements, in the district of Bankura “in 
1913 a large area in the northern portion 
of the district was devastated by the 
great Damodar flood. Last year [in 1914'] 
the rains ceased early in September and 
the yield was most poor in parts.” 
Regarding the year 1915, it was officially 
stated : “The distress in Bankura district 
is due to short and ilKdistributerl rain- 


fall in June, July and August, resulting in 
damage to the winter rice crop and making 
transplantation impossible over a large 
area.” But in spite of bad luck during 
three successive years, resulting in 
famine, we find it stated in the Laud 
Revenue Administration Report for 
1014-15 that the percentage of revenue 
collected in the very poor Bankura District 
was the highest in the whole of Bengal, 
viz., 104.9. No doubt, in Bengal, Govern- 
meot collects revenue from the zamindars, 
not direct from the ryots ; but if the ryots 
do not or cannot pay their full (|UOta for 
three successive years, the ^ zamindars 
cannot pay 104.9 per cent. If it be argued 
that the zamindars had paid from their 
previous savings, it may also be argued 
that the Haira ryots had also paid from 
their previous savings. Aiid it may be 
asked, why in other districts of Bengal, not 
affected by famine, the /.amitidars could 
not pay cent, per ceut. from their savings. 
For, in the very year during which Bankura 
paid 104.9, there were other districts, not 
affected by bad seasons, which paid 99, 98, 
and 97 percent. For fuller details the reader 
is referred to our Note entitled “Half-fed 
District Fays lOiTper cent. Kevenue” in the' 
Modern Review for January, 19 IG, page 
122. Wc must not forget that there is such 
a thing as merciless exaction under various 
kinds of threats. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson’s Arrest. 

It was with great pain that we learned 
that Mr. W. \Y. I’earson had been arrested 
by the British authorities in Peking lor 
sonic “political offence” and escorted to 
Shanghai, and there probably thrown into 
prison. In India “political offence” is a 
very elusive and elastic expression, and no 
evidence is necessary to support an accusa- 
tion of political offence ; nay, even the 
formulation of any charge is unnecessary. 
Kven in England a high-soulcd and peace- 
loving original thiukei of the first rank' 
like Mr. Bertrand Russell has been sen- 
tenced to hard labour for a “political 
offence.” In these strange times, therefore, 
it is not surprising that a gentle and 
high-souled peace-lover like Mr; Pear- 
son should have been arrested for. a “poli- 
tical offence”. But nevertheless we are very 
anxious for him. He^ had recently suffered 
for., months from dysentery, . and froip. j 
nervous breakdown, and that makes our 
anxiety all the- greater. Anxiety is not 
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the only feeling in our mind. But a poli- 
tically powerless people should not per- 
haps speak of any other feeling self-res- 
pect also stands in the way. 

Mr. Pearson is of OuaUcr extraction, 
and is by instinct against any kind of 
violence. He is of an ailectionate dis- 
position and is an eminently lovable per^ 
sou. In Santiniketan, where he has built 
a house for himself, he is loved by young 
and old alike. He is withal a straightfor- 
ward man of high courage and capable oi 
utter self-sacrificc for any cause which he 
holds dear and right. He is known to 
educated men all over India for his self- 
sacrificing labours, in co-operation with 
his and our friend Mr. C. 1^ Andrews, on 
behalf of the Indian residents of Piji and 
South Africa. It is literally true that to 
know him is to love and respect him. In 
the absence of definite and detailed infor- 
mation it is impossible to oiler any com- 
ments on the alleged cause of his arrest 
and imprisonment. But of this we are 
sure that he has not done anything ignoble 
or violent, or anything which proceeds 
from or is calculated to rouse hatred. 
f jHis arrest in China raises questions of 
international importance. The Chinese 
are an independent sovereign people. How 
could'thc British authorities arrest him in 
Chinese territory ? Neither in England, 
nor in America, nor in Japan, would it have 
been possible for foreign authorities to 
arrest and carry away a foreign citizen. 
In days gone by England has been the 
refuge of political fugitive from various 
countries. Recently in America Indian con- 
spirators were not arrested by the British 
authorities, but were tried and punished 
by the U. S. Government. Some of the 
Indian conspirators punished in America 
had visited Japan, within the knowledge 
of the British authorities there ; but the 
latter could not arrest them. Japan 
warned them off. 

If India had. a national guvcinmcui, 
Mr. Peavsou, wlio has adopted Bengal as 
his liome^' would have been a naturalised 
'citizen of ithe country ; and' then We are 
sure our national government would have 
lost no time in ascertaining the cause of 
his arrest from the British authorities in 
China and taking the necessary steps for 
securing the release of this sincere and 
devot^ friend of India. But . though we 
are not a self-govetning peopltVWe cannot 
help feeling for one whom we consider a; 


sincere friend, we cannot stitle the desire 
to know who the British authorities are 
at whose instance he has been arrested, 
whether the British Indian C.l.D. had any- 
thing to do with the affair, what is the 
charge against him and what the evidence, 
whether he sutlers for his love of India, 
whether he will be openly tried, and above 
all, under what conditions he has been 
kept and what is the state of his health. 
We know we cannot help him by any 
worldly means at our disposal. We take 
comfort from the thought that he has the 
inner strength and resources to turn ad- 
versity into a blessing. 

The Bengalee had written in this con- 
nection ; “What the country is asking for 
is, that an eu([uiry should at once be 
made.*’ So far as we arc aware, that ccr-.* 
tainl Y represents the feeling in the country. 
But the Stalesmati^ which continues to 
give itself the lying appellation of the 
Bvietid ut India, could not help indulging 
in the following impudent outburst 

That stupid expression, “What the country is ask> 
ing for,“ occurred once again yesterday in a Bengali 
cou temporary’s leading article. “Wlmt the country” 
—that is the million inhabitants of India— **is 
ashing for” this time is that an inejuiry should be at 
once made into the (|UCstion of the arrest of Mr. W. 
W. Pearson in Peking. What docs “the country” 
kuuw about Mr. Pearson ? Are there fifty Hiiglish* 
meo ill India who can say who Mr. Peursuu is, or 
was, and arc there a couide of. do^en Bengalees ? In 
any ease, how is “the country”— or even the du4:eii or 
two people who knew Mr, Pearson— coneenied iti his 
arrest wlien they are ignorant of the circumstunces 
which occasioned and attended it and cannot there- 
fore form any impression whatever of its desirability 
or necessity ? The agitation is entirely spurious, and 
the language used in the article in i{uestion affords 
an indication of the world of unreality in which the 
Indian politicians move and have their being. 

lu the British Isles, too, newspapers 
occasionally use the words “the country 
wants to know,” “Mr. Lloyd George has 
the support of the people,” etc., etc. 
13cforc using these expressions, do British 
journalists take a plebiscite even' time to 
ascertain the views of every one of the 
4G,US9,219 inhabitants of the luited 
Kingdom? Even the vStatesmaii, which 
has not the least right to speak in the 
name of 'India, sometimes professes to 
represent the views of the people. Does it 
ascertain these views by a referendum ? 
If even fifty Englishmen in India do not 
really know Mr. Pearson, so much the 
worse for them. It )YOuId only show that 
frivolous, selfish and sordid pursuits 
occupied their atteutiun to^ueb an extent 
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that they did not know one of their race of 
whom they could be justly proud. And 
what if not a single Anglo-Indian (old 
style) knew him or eared to recognise him ? 
These brids of passage do not represent the 
country. What for the most part are they 
to the country but exploiters and admini- 
strators li*om Olympean heights having 
only a selfish and temporary conneetion 
with it ? Mr. Fearson is not of that ilk. 
The Stiitcsiiiiiu speaks of fifty Englishmen 
and a couple of dozen Bengalis. Nothing 
shows in a more conspicuous manner the 
over-wcening self-conceit of Anglo-Indians 
(old style). According to the census of 
1911 there were 122,919 natives of the 
United Kingdom iii India, and the number 
of Bengalis, according to the saiue census, 
was more than 48,000,000 ; but in the eyes 
of tlic Statesman, the lakh and a quarter 
of Englishmen loom larger than the nearly 
five crores of Bengalis ! It assumes that 
in the whole of India only a dozen or two 
people know Mr. Fcarson ! Why, cvcti in 
the school at Santiniketan there are more 
than two hundred persons, and Mr. 
Pearson has been there for years and won 
the afiectioii and respect of successive 
batches of pupils ; and tens of thousands, 
if not lakhs, of readers of hundreds of 
Indian newspapers have read either the 
whole of or extracts from his and Mr. 
Andrews’s South African and Fiji Reports 
and have come to love and respect him for 
his calm judgment, impartiality, humanity, 
love of justice and righteousness, and seli- 
■sacrifice. 

The Cliowringhec paper asks how are 
the people “concerned in his arrest when 
they arc ignorant of the circumstances 
which occasioned and attended it and can- 
not tbcrelorc form any impression what- 
ever of its desirability or necessity ?” Stu- 
pendous I As we arc uiiae(|uainted with 
sub-human or superhuman psychology but 
know only ordinary human "mental pro- 
cesses, we think it only natural for men 
to fed “concerned” as soon as they hear of 
a friend's arrest, without waiting to know 
the why and the how of his arrest before 
feeling concerned, and this concern is 
greater “when they are ignorant of the 
circumstances which occasioned and 
attended it.” 

India Alone Unrepresented in England. 

Mr. K. C. Roy of the Associated Press, 
which is an organisation under official in- 


ilueiice, has just returned to India from 
England. He was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Bombay Chrotiick as to 
the impressions and experiences of his visit. 
As he cannot be classined as an extremist 
bis opinion of what ought to be done in 
England on behalf of India which is not 
being done ought to open the eyes of all 
aspirants for freedom, be. they Congress- 
men or Home Rulers. Questioned regard- 
ing the position of Indian political work- 
ers in London, Mr. Roy remarked : 

I must make it quite clear that there are no real 
Indian workers now in Bngland. I had the advantage 
of attending a meeting of the British Committee of the 
National Conzress aud their considered demand is 
that there should be an Indian deputation in Loudon 
which should also undertake the reconstruction of 
the (Joiuinitlcc which is without a President since 
the death of Sir William Wedderburu. The Hume 
Rule League is the more active body aud some of its 
most prominent members told me that the want of a 
few Indians to regulate and co-ordinate their eflorts 
for advancement of Indian reform proposals on 
proper lines was keenly felt. Then there is the Thco- 
sophtcal Society, which takes great interest in Indian 
allairs and three ladies particularly—Mrs. Kausoiiie, 
Mrs. Greenside and Miss Wilson-'arc giving special 
atieutiou to Indian alVairs. They too want some 
guidance from ludiaus on the spot.” 

This will show the extent of the disqd-*^ 
vantage at which the War Cabinet has 
placed India by cancelling the passports of 
the Indian deputations. It is pb^iblc 
that if the Congress and Home Rule lead- 
ers had held and expressed the same views 
regarding the necessity of sending deputa- 
tions at the present juncture and taken 
joint action, the British authorities would 
have felt greater hesitation in cancelling 
the passports. There may not be in 
England what Mr. Koy calls “real Indian 
workers,” but we should not fail to take 
advantage of the presence of men there 
like Mr. St. Nihal Singh who has done 
some good work as a professional journa- 
list. 

Mr. Roy expressed the opinion that of 
all parts of the British Empire India alone 
was at present unrepresented in London. 

“At the present moment London is full of people 
from all parts of the Empire except India. Go where 
you will, you will 6nd Australians, Canadians, New 
Malanders, but you will rarely meet an Indian. 
India practically occupies at the present moment a 
back-seat in the parlour of the Empire and if India 
is to gain heir position as an active and worthy 
partner of the Empire non-offidal -Indians should be 
there during the crisis. The only representation of 
India that I'saw was when 1 encountered a group of 
the Burmese Labour Corps at the House of Commons 
on the dfiy of the sesstoo. The spectacle had 
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doubtless its own siguidcauce, but it also gave one 
food for thought.” 

Asked as to the reform proposals, Mr. 
Roy said : 

“1 have already told you much will depend upon 
• Parliament. You have Mr. Montagu's 

bnlliaucy and the absolute confidence of the War 
Cabinet in Lord Chelmsford. That will not suflice. 
You must work out your own destiny in London.” 

As regards Lord Sydenham, Mr. Roy 
thought that 

*‘hc is sure to oppose any proposal which may 
emanate from the longdieraldcd reform scheme. 1 
have very good reasons for stating that his move- 
ment has made no impression in London, especially 
upon the statesmen in and out of office, but they have 
got plenty of funds, are diligent and they mean to 
fight on. It is the duty of our leaders to provide the 
antidote. Lord Sydenham, though personally 
popular, is looked upon as a sort of dit?nified bore in 
the House of Lords.” 

lie may be a boro in the lloiisc of 
Lords, but liis party has got plenty of 
money, and they are spending tlic money 
upon a propaganda to poison the minds of 
the men and women of Great Britain 
against India. 

Mr. Roy’s eoucluding word of advice 
yaijd warning was— 

“In the reconstruction of party politics it will not 
do for us to identify ourselves with any special group 
of politicians, but our leaders should make efforts to 
t? ** n ^ active co-operation of all. 

Mr. isnptista has done splendid work in interesting 
the Labour Party but we want workers in London 
who wdl equally win over the Liberals as well as 
the ( nicnists. These parties arc in process of new 
lorinatibn and the oportunity thus presents itself to 
educate them on India in a thoroughly practical and 
business-like way. The opporliiuiU’' is one that 
should not be missed.” 

Indians who arc in England should use 
all their opportunities to counteract the 
activities of our opponents, and the Con- 
gress Committees and Home Rule L-agues 
in India should place them in a position to 
do what is required. All Indians who 
have friends in England should in their 
letters urge this^uty upon them. 

Dr. Nahr’s Departure (or England. 

The Bombay Chronicle learns that Dr. 
T. M. Nair has left for England, and says ; 

A Ifew months ago it was announced that Dr. T. 
M. Nair, who has set himself up as anti-Rrahmin and 
anti-Honie Rule leader and agitator and is the editor 
of an organ which has been established with the defi- 
nite object of opposing the movement for Home Rule 
or Self-Government for India, would shortly proceed 
to England to place the anti-Home Rule point of view 
before the British public. 

After the passports of the tw o Home 


Rule deputations bad been cancelled, a 
communique was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, in which it was stated that 

S orts to persons proceeding to Europe 
only be granted, where the person 
concerned was proceeding in “the national 
interest** or for “urgent reasons.** These 
are very vague expressions. “The national 
interest’* means the interest of the or a 
nation ; which nation ? In the interest of 
which nation is Dr. Nair proceeding to 
England ? As for “urgent reasons,’* how 
is the nature or degree of urgency to be 
determined ? 

iVcvv India writes : 

The Madrns Mail, which is generally believed to 
be in the confidence of the Government and anli- 
Tlome Rulers, writing on the departure of Dr. Nair 
to ICngland, assures the public that Dr. Nair has 
been “in poor health'* and that “change, rtst and a 
course of treatment at IlaiTOgate or some similar 
resort have become necessary.” It is thus clear that 
his object is not to serve at the front or to do any 
other work in connection with the War. Of course 
the improvement of a man's health is an important 
matter ; hut what about the theory of ” national 
Interests”? Is it to be maintained th.at Dr. Nair's 
departure to England is in the "national interests”? 
We are also assured that Dr. Xair will make no public 
speeches in England on Indian politics, because the 
Home Rule Deputations have been stopped ; but 
why should the circulation of Sydenhamic lies be 
permitted ? Having gone to England, Dr. Nair can- 
not surely be expected to be idle all the time, however 
much he may need rest. And so the Mail prepares 
the Indinii public for a ])robah1c contingency : "Any 
private diacus.sioiis he may have witli a few English 
friend-s will not amount to agitation and cannot be 
regarded ns distracting the public mind iiom War 
work." In other words, the silent injection of poi.son 
will he iitleinpted, without the corresponding anti- 
dote to it. In that case, why were not tlie members 
of the Home Rule Deputations asked to give details 
about the nature of their work in England before the 
insulting communu|uc was issued ? 

If Dr, Nair wanteJ a change and rest, he 
could have plenty of it in any of the hill 
stations of India. If he wanted the rest 
implied in sea-voyage, surely it could be^ 
had to a far greater extent in a compara- 
tively safe voyage across the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans to Japan or America than 
across the mined and submarine-infested 
ocean- way to England, at every turn of 
which one runs the risk of being torpedoed. 
Harrogate is famous for its mineral 
springs. But there are such health resorts 
in Japan and America, too. It is a peculiar 
malady which must needs take this anti- 
Home Rule patient only to a country from 
which Indian Homo Rulers have been un- 
ceremoniously excluded.' We presume, be- 
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cabled li) Dr. Lord Sydeiihaui ; ‘‘Caust 
thou nnnistcr . to . a mind [politically] 
diseased ?” To which the reply came : 
“Yes, I can, provided thou hast for thy 
nurse Mr. ex-Police-Coramissioner Ed- 
warclcs.” So it has been arranged that 
Mr. Edwardes, ex- Police Commissioner of 
Bombay, is, on reaching England, to act as 
paid Secretary to the lndo(?)- British 
Association and honorary nurse to Dr. T. 
M. Nair. VVe arc also credibly informed 
that an Act of Parliament will be passed 
confining Dr. Nair to Harrogate, but 
should he have, for “urgent reasons**, or 
in “the national interest”, to visit London, 
mineral springs like those at Harrogate 
would be created for him there, and air 
raids must stop to enable him to have 
“rest.” The Act of Parliament will also 
provide that even his private conversa- 
tions and correspondence in England must 
!}C in ‘‘the national interest” and that as 
soon as he digresses to any other topic his 
tongue must cleave to the roof of his 
mouth and his hand be automatically held 
up ! 

\Vc do not know whether the Govern- 
ment of India or the War Cabinet have 
allowed the anti- Home-Rule editor of “Jus- 
tice** to proceed to England. Whoever the 
final authorities may^ be, they must have 
a very poor opinion of the intelligence of 
Indians and utter contempt for public 
opinion in India. They must also have 
thought it would be the most convincing 
demonstration of British fair play and 
sense of justice to allow the Sj’dcnhamites 
to work in England figninst Indian self- 
rule without allowing us to work there /or 
it. Not that the activities of Dr. Nair and 
his patrons matter very much. But what- 
ever their power, Government must be fair. 

If any there be, who think to turn the 
stream of India’s destiny by tricks, they 
must have overestimated their own 
powers, and underestimated the power of 
world-forces, which is^ often the secular 
expression for God’s will. 

But we who seek to fulfil India’s des- 
tiny must co-operate with God in utter 
disregard of consequences. Idle optimistic 
fatalism is despicable and fruitless.^ 

India Expects the English to do 
their Duty. 

In his book on .“Nationalism” Sit 
Rabindranath Tagore writes : 


our life wluit Is [jciiiiUDcnt iu WesUru civiluatioii 
\vc shall be iu the position to briug about a rccou- 
ciliatiou of these two great worlds [the East and 
the West]. Then will come to an ehd the one-sided 
dominance which is galling. What is more, we have 
to recognise that the history of India does not 
belong to one particular race but to a process of 
creation to which various races of the world contri- ^ 
buted— the Dravidians and the Ar3'ans, the ancient 
Greeks and the Persians, the Mohanimedar^s of the 
West and those of central Asia. Now at last has 
come the turn of the English to become true to this 
history and bring to it ihc tribute of their life, and 
we neither have the right nor the power to'ezclude 
this people from the building of the destiny of India.’* 

The view pf the author, as we under- 
stand it, is that the duty of Gnglishmen to 
India is to give her the tribute of their life, 
not to take tribute from her exploiters 
or domineering bureaucrats, and we have 
neither the right nor the power to exclude 
those IJnglishmcn who do their duty to 
India in this way,“from the building of the 
destiny of India." 

Help for Bengal from Madras. 

Wc arc glad to learn that Mr. \\ A. 
Sundaram, who was deputed by the Mad- 
ras Civil Rights . Committee to work in 
Bengal is trying to collect funds in Madras^,, 
for the Civil Rights Committee and has 
already met with some success. We are 
much gratified at this token of fraternal 
sympathy from the Southern Presidency. 

Famine in Garhwal. 

Famine is raging in Oarhwal, and 
several philanthropic bodies are working 
there. So far no serious attempt seems to 
have been made to collect contributions 
from Bengal. Bengal has her woes, but 
may respond to the call of human misery 
outside her limits. As wc have found a 
visual appeal very efiective during some 
past famines, we should be glad to print 
photographs of famine-stricken persons, 
provided they are distinct and telling. 

National College of Commerce. 

The College of Commerce about to be 
started under the auspices of the National , 
University will meet a felt want. Judging 
from the' courses and the names of the in- 
structors published, wc should expect it to 
be successful. A Nati6nal University ought 
no doubt to provide for a liberal culture 
for its alumni. But the way to ultimate 
success mast be first through utility, and 
therefore it is of primary importance' to 
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men for really independent careers. For, 
it will be long before graduates of an 
independent national university are allow- 
ed to practise as vakils and pleaders or as 
recognised medical practitioners, or are 
given appointments by Government or by 
educational or other institutions recog- 
nised by Government. r 

Madras Opinion on Dr. Nair’s Visit 
to England. 

An Associated Press telegram says that 
a public meeting was held on the 26th 
May in the Gokhale Hall in Madras under 
the presidency of the Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarma 
in which the following resolution was 
passed 

“That this meeting of the citizens of 
Madras begs to convey its emphatic 
protest against the grant of a passport to 
Dr. Nair, who is proceeding to England 
expressly for carrjing on propaganda 
against all Indian reforms in the direction 
of self-government. The action of the 
Government in allowing Dr. Nhir to 
proceed to England even on the ground 
of health is not justifiable, as such journey 
cannot be in the national interests,* which 
tilone would justify the grant of passport 
in these times according to Mr. Fisher’s 
statement in the House of Commons on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India. 
This meeting is of opinion that Dr. Nair’s 
real object in going to England is to carry 
on there with the assistance of powerful 
friends an anti-Home Rule propaganda 
by private influence and interview with 
leading politicians as repeatedly announced 
by him last month in meetings, and in his 
paper “Justice.” This meeting therefore 
urges the immediate cancellation of Dr. 
Nair’s passport.” 

Other resolutions praying for immediate 
action by His Majesty’s Government so 
that all representative Indians may be 
allowed to go to England, especially as 
Mr. Montagu's proposals arc to be 
published shortly, and authorising the 
Chairman to communicate the above 
resolutions to the Premier, the Secretary 
of State, the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Madr.as, were passed. 

Arrest of Sinn Fein Leaders. 

The publication of part of the evidence 
on which Sinn Fein leaders have been 
arrested^ has satisfied, the majority of 
those British newspapers whose opinions 


Reuter has cabled out to India. The Daily 
Afews, however, says : 

As regards the 1910 rebellion Government hai 
established an unanswerable case, but evidence much 
more speciiic than mere proof of Ocrinan machinations 
is necessary if Government’s recent action is to he 
vindicated. If such evidence cannot be published it 
should at least be examined by competent and 
impartial judges. Parliament must insist on some 
such investigation. 

The Daily Tclegragb sajs that "public 
opinion will now demand that the ring, 
leaders be tried and punished without 
delay." The Daily Express says : 

'*Tlicy should now l)C tried as publicly as possible. 
.Ireland will listen to them no more if ^ proved guilty 
in optMi ooiirl, but half of Ireland will believe them 
innocent if they were kept iiitemcd without trial." 

The Daily Chronicle says : 

But the “conuiuinicpie" should have provided more 
substantial juscifieaiiun for recent arrests in order to 
satisfy Irish public opinion. Ireland is not and never 
lias been pro-Gerraan. If it could be shown that 
Sinn* Pei n leaders really conspired to establish Ger- 
man submarine bases on the Irish coast, this would 
produce great revulsion of feeling against Sinn Fein 
throughout Ireland. 

The Morning Post says : 

It is indeed difficult to understand why leaders of 
Sirm-Pcin were released after the na.ster rebellion. 
The journal proceeds to condemn the granting of 
Home Rule to the population largely controlled by 
Sinn-Feiners. 

The last sentence would seem to lend 
some plausibility, if not justification, to 
the statement issued by the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party after a meeting held by 
them after the arrests, in which they 
declared that 

the Government never really intended introducing 
and passing a Home Rule Bill containing the slightest 
hope of settlement. The latest developments suggest- 
ed iliat the Goveriiinent did not intend producing a 
bill and that their promises were simply meant to 
deceive the House of Commons and the public and 
especially the Cnited States Government and people 
and the European Allies. 

**The statement appeals to the United States not 
to be deceived by British propagandist misrepresen- 
tations of Ireland but to urge Great Biitain im- 
mediately to apply to Ireland the principles of self- 
determination expounded by President Wilson.” 

Mr. Dillon, leader of the Irish Nationalist 
party, had, before the publication of any 
part of the evidence, declared the activities 
of the Sinn-Feiu party as foolish and cal- 
culated only to do harm to Ireland, and 
had called for a public trial of the persons 
arrested . This is a just demand . Nothing 
but a public trial can est;^blish the guilt 
of any accused peyson to the satisfaction 
of impartial and right-thinking men. The 
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demand ol the leader of the Irish Nation- 
alist party gains weight from a sentence 
in the Fr»*mier^s speech at a luncheon in 
Edinburgh on the 25th May in which he 
said that ‘‘The evidence in the possession 
of the GoYernment convinced him that the 
Irish Nationalist leaders were not cogni- 
sant ol the plot.’* 

Cloth Famine in the Country. 

The very high price at which cloth is 
selling has caused great distress in the 
country. The distress will deepen as sum- 
mer is followed by the rainy season, and 
will become very intense in winter, unless 
in the meantime steps arcMaken to alleviate 
it. It is usual to speak of the cloth fhminc, 
and to the poorer niiddlc class and the 
labouring classes it is a famine, whatever 
the cause may be. But Government ought 
certainly to enquire without the least 
delay to what extent the high prices are 
due to shortage of supply and to what ex- 
tent it is due to the greed andcunningof un- 
scrupulous profiteers. Profiteering, if any, 
ought to be put a stop to at once. Cotton 
growing for local consumption ought to be 
encouraged ; and there is no reason why 
Government should not put its heart into 
it. All zamindars and public bodies and 
patriotic persons should see that cotton 
is grown in their locality. The supply of 
good seeds is the first thing to be done. 
Owing to the difficulty of raising capital 
and of obtaining machinery and owing to 
recent legislation restricting men’s liberty 
in investing capital, the starting of new 
cotton mills is at present out of the ques- 
tion. For this and other reasons, the 
indigenous spinning and weaving cottage 
industries require specially to be encourag- 
ed. But this. Government cannot be 
expected to do in a wbole-liearted manner 
and on an adequate scale. For there is 
a natural inclinalton on the jDart of 
Englishmen, official and non-official, to 
keep, ttie cloth market of India unoccupied 
and warm for Lancashire. The people 
themselves will have to put new life. into 
these cottage industries. 

So long as the war lasts and high prices 
rule, the products of the haml-Ibqm may 
be dble to compete in price with mill-made 
fabrics. But after the war, if mere com- 
petition is to be the ‘determining factor 
the power-loon must win, unless indeed 
cheap power catrbe made available in the' 
weavers’ cottages. This is merely lay 
opinion. What do experts say ? 


When the Swadeshi movement was 
going strong, many people refused to 
use country-made goods' on the ground 
that these were more costly than foreign 
fabrics, and they could not afford to buy 
the former. But now ordinary mill-niade 
cloth can be hacl/only at a price which was 
never demanded for countr^^-madc goods 
of similar quality. If we had not been 
shortsighted and unpatriotic in those days, 
therel)y discouraging our weavers, the 
cottage weaving industry would have 
been in a position in these days to supply a 
much greater portion of our demands than 
it is possible for it to do at present. Shall 
wc ])c shortsighted and unpatriotic again? 
Is it impracticable to resolve to use only 
country m.'ule cloth and keep the resolve ? 
We do not think it is. Let earnest efiorts 
be made once again. 

Nudity and Semi-nudity in Bengal. 

Even in ordinary times a very large 
proportion of our population are oliliged, 
on account of their poverty, to go 
almost naked : it is only the women, 
particularly the young women, not the very 
old women or female children, who have 
somehow to be supplied with a piece of 
cloth to cover the greater part of their 
bodies. But in t;hesc days even this simple 
want has become difficult to supply. The 
looting of shops and markets has been 
frequent for a long time past. Suicides 
caused by the shame of nudity are not 
quite rare, though all such occurrences are 
not reported. And even one suicide reveals 
a talc of woes which words cannot tell. 
The Bengali magazine Prabasi has 
filled many pages of its current number 
with selections of news from Bengali 
district newspapers, relating to looting 
and theft of cloth, suicides, &c. Many 
men have taken to stripping helpless 
women naked, .and running away with 
their cloths. We give a fe>v of the news, 
translated from Prabasi, The newspaper 
Darsbak writes : 

In the village of Jiinagar, when a Mnsalman 
woman was cooking rice for her children, her son-in- 
law appeared. She had on her person only some 
rags sewn together ; so when, in shame, she attempted 
quickly to rnu away Irom before her son-in-law, this 

g atched-up apology for a garment slipped from her 
ody.^At this the son-in-law became so ashamed 
that he immediately left the house to buy a cloth for 
his mother-in-law. But the mother-in-law had felt 80 
deeply ashamed at having suddenly got naked before 
her son-in-law, that as soon as he left the bouse SR 
committed suicide by hanging herself. 
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The Nuytik writes : 

Bagbati news informs us that two women were 
going to Janai (Shirajgaiij) . On the way a man 
attacked them, and stripping them naked, ran away 
with their cloths. To cover their shame the two 
won)cn ran towards a neighbouring bush to hide 
there. A gentleman who was riding along seeing the 
two women behind some shrubs came on ciujuiry to 
learn the cause of their hiding. lie alighted from his 
horse, and putting on bis scarf (clmd/ir), and tearing 
bis dlioti into two pieces, gave them .to the women. 
That the man who had robbed the women was in 
sore need of cloth was clear from the fact that he did 
no other injury to them. 

The Khalaa-basi reports 

Last Thursday two fishwives were kuIo;' along . 
the Sudder District Board Road at about 4 p tn. to 
sell fish at Dhabdhabcr Iiat (fair). All of a sudden a 
man forcibly stripped them naked and ran away with 
their sar/s. In their confusion the women Ictl their 
tish baskets on the road and hid themselves in a 
bush by the ruad*sldc. A short while after a man 
seeing two baskets full of lish on the road without 
any owner paused for some time to find out 'the 
reason ; whereupon one of the women piteously cried 
out to him from the bush and told hmi the reason. 
He tore his ebadar into two pieces and gave these to 
them to cover their shame. 

The Bhanga (Faridpur) corres poudeat 
of the Basumati writes : 

Very early in the morning of the l^nd ufCliaitra 
Iftst a Musalman woman came to a cloth shop at 
Khanga from a neighboring village. She was about 
20. The tattered cloth she had on was unfit for use ; 
but she had managed somehow to cover herself with 
it. When the salesmen of the shop awoke from sleep 
and went outside, she entered and took her seat. On 
coming in, the men asked, “What do you want ?“ 
She said, “Cloth.” Then one man asked, *'Where is 
your m(»ney ?" She said, “I have no money.*’ There- 
upon she was told, “How then can we give you 
cloth On this the woman said, *‘Where shall I get 
money ? This luorniug my husband bus disappear- 
ed after giving me the iattcred cloth 1 wear.” With 
this she brought out a sharp knife and said, “if you 
do not give me a cloth, I will luiiiiediately kill myself 
vi'^th this.” The men then gave her a sari 

From Sripnr (Khnlnti) a correspondent, 
writes to the Bangabasi : 

A few days ago the wife of a local gcnllemau went, 
in the evening to draw water from a pond. When' 
she was returning with the vessel of water on her 
waist, a man suddenly came up from behind and 
stripping her ran away with the sari. 

A Barlsal correspondent of the Mobauu 
wadi writes : 

A man named Nur Bukbsh of village Kcoradagi in 
mahkuma Bhola, kepi himself con tined within bis 
hut for the .last teu or twelve days, because he had 
no cloth ta wear and appear outside in. Next day 
it was found that his lifeless naked body was 
hanging from the branch of a neighboring tree 
he had committed suicide. 

The Pabnk-Boanidiitgishi writes 

Babu Sambhunath Das writes to us from Lak- 


shmipur-Saukliaripara (Pabua District) that a few 
days ago two woiulmi, wearing new cloth, were 
going tiiniiigh Madhpur village to bring medicine 
from Ataikula village. On the way a rascal stripped 
them aud ran away with their saris. The women 
covered their shame by getting cloth from a house 
near by. 

Dr. Baikuntha Chaudra Baaerjt writes, 
to the same paper 

I have seen with my own syes that beggar women ' 
arc starving because for waut of cloth tney cannot 
go out to beg. Hindu women (in Bengal) who 
have their husbands living will nut for their lives 
wear any cloth which is without coloured borders. 
But in these hard times many such women are 
wearing their husbands’ uiibordercd cloths, the hus* 
baiids wearing only gamchhas (bathing towels),— one 
cloth thus doing duty for both man and wife.... 
Many village boys have been obliged to leave going 
to school. They arc spending their time at home in 
great trouble of mind wearing a piece of cloth three 
iiiehe=i broad and one cubit long to cover only their 
priv.'ite parts. These boys cannot even play with 
their class fellows for very shame. 

The Sutuj contains the following item : 

A woman was trudging along the road at some 
distance from the Mahishakhola railway station in 
Pabna district, in a semi-naked condition. On the 
way she met another woman wearing a new sari. 
The latter vsympathetically observed to the ragged 
woman, “Mother, I also was in your condition, but 
by God’s mercy I liave got a new cloth.” The former 
saying, “Let me see what sort of cloth it is”, forcibly 
pulled it away from the batter’s body, and, leaving 
her own rags on the ground, put it on and ran away. 
The naked woman hid herself in a bush hard by and 
began to cry aloud. The assembled crowd gave 
chase to the other woman, but the ^amindar's Tab- 
sildar told them to desist, and procured for the 
woman who had l)een rubbed a pieee of old cloth 
from a gentleman's house in a village close to the 
place. 

The following has appeared in the Bcn^ 
gulcc : 

(Prom a CorrcspoudciU.) 

niapara (Pubiia), May 2(i. 

A young Mahomedan cultivator of the village 
Rakhalgacha iu tiie jurisdiction of Ullapara Police 
Station, in the district of Pabna, has committed sui- 
cide. It is revealed iu the investigation held by the 
police into the cause of his death that the deceased 
could not supply his wife with a cloth which she bad- 
]y needed. The' investigating Sub-lnspector, Babu 
Bibhuti Mohan Buse, out of compassion, paid to the 
wretched widow one rupee which he then had with 
him to help her in purchasing a cloth. 

The work immediately before Bengal is 
to provide the most destitute with cloth ; 
cotton growing and the encouragement 
of the handicrafts of spinning and weaving 
can benefit the poor only after some time 
has passed. Whoever can individually help 
ought cei;tainly to render all the help he 
can. But in every district and sub-district 
there should be . committees for raising 
subsL'1'ipt.iiMi.s aal 'supplying cloth. Some 
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public bodies have balances in their hands 
of funds raised for helping people rendered 
destitute by flood or famine. These 
balances will enable these bodies to start 
work at once. 

It has sometimes been complained that 
educated women in Bengal have few 
opportunities for social service. Here is an 
opportunity. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi and “Ahinua**. 

“Abimsa" means, literally, the absence 
of the desire to kill. It is a religious prin* 
ciple which teaches men not to kill. Mi;. 
JM. K. Gandhi is known to be a thorough* 
going ahimsa-ist. But it has been reported 
in the Bankipore Express of May 26, 1918, 
that in the course of a lecture delivered 
in Patna City on the 24th May, he said : 

"One of the characteristics of the British race was 
that they respected and could live on terms of cijual- 
ity with only those who know how to die and kill. 
Cats could not be friends of mice 

Again : 

^ '*ln the first place then they must learn how to 
die i but if they could not do that they should learn 
to die while killing.” 

What is sui^gested in the first extract 
and what is enjoined in the second, may or 
may not be right ; we are not concerned 
with that. What we ask is, are the sug- 
gestion and the exhortation consistent 
with the preaching of nbimsa and soul- 
force ? 

State of Health of Babu Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh. 

A medical board has considered the 
case ^ of stale prisoner Babu Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh. Three of the members 
belong to the i. m. s., the fourth member 
being Dr. Mrigendralal Mitra, m. d., 
F.R.C.S., one of the leading medical men 
of Calcutta, chosen by the prisoner’s 
mother. The board were unanimous that 
the prisoner was now insane and suffering 
from melancholic stupor. Dr. Mrigendralal 
Mitra has submitted a separate report, 
in the course of which be says 

The theory that he 'had started’ by malingcriog 
and be had just gone beyond the border line is one 
which is untenable according to the ideas of modern 
Psychiatry. It is quite possible, in the early stage, 
specially if the gaoler happens to be a layman, to 
attribute the symptoms to malingering. But, in the 
present instance, the prisoner has always been under 
charge of members of the Indian Medical Service, one 
of whom at least is a provincial specialtst in mental 
disease. 


Dr. - Mitra proc^^eds to observe that 
‘Tersons in detention and under-trial 
risoners occasionally develop a psychosis 
nown as acute prison psychosis.” 

Just as real hunger-strike is a part of the stupor- 
ous condition and has nothing of the conscious .deli- 
beration therein, malingering, even if present, has 
been considered and insisted upon by recent authori- 
ties as a part of the psychosis. Malingering is a 
form of pathological lying {pseudohgia fantasia) 
brought on individuals by 'stressful' situations. 
Pure malingering has been found to be very infrequ- 
ent. Wiltnanns cites two cases in a list of 277, and 
even then, he was doubtful about the diagnosis. 
Bonhoufi'er in a study of 221 cases of insane criminals 
found 0‘G per cent of malingering. In fact malinger- 
ing is rare ; and what is more to our purpose, ^ in- 
creasing consensus of opinion among psychiatrists 
and criminologists regards malingering perse as a 
morbid phenomena, as an abortive attempt at adjust- 
ment by an individual who is quite incapable of ade- 
quately coping with particularly ’stressful’ situa- 
tions. 

As regards treatment, Dr. Mitra gives 
the opinion : 

1 am distinctly of opinion that Jyotish Chandra 
Ghose’s present condition is one of prison psychosis 
which has developed into stuporous melancholia. It 
is exremely doubtful whether external stimulus will 
have any cficct on liini at this stage, but, still an 
attempt should be made to change his environment 
of detention and place him in a condition where fami- 
liar stimuli may act and where lie may feel that Jic ia 
no longer under any restraint. Such a ebange may 
awaken bis consciousness through ’metabolic’ re- 
flexes. 

Rigoroiu Iimrisonment for Giving 
and Taldng Food. 

Ouc uf the detenus in Char Lawrenee 
had no arrangements for preparing food 
and bad almost gone without food for 
some days. Another detenu feeling com- 
passion invited him and gave him food. 
For this offence, both have been sentenced 
to jthree month’s rigorous imprisonment. 
The evidence shows that the police officer 
in charge could be said to have almost 
prepared the situation and knew what 
was going to happen, but did not prevent 
the host and the guest from doing what 
they did. At the worst, the offence was 
a technical one, committed under stress 
of hunger by one man and out of humane 
considerations by the other. The .sen- 
tence is therefore disproportionately severe 
and is, in fact, cruel. . The other detenus 
at Char Lawrence having left that place 
in a body without permission, they 
were also prosecuted and sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment with hard 
labour. The evidence showed that it was 
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not possible to live in the Char ol}serYiag 
the police regulations. There were irregu- 
larities in the trial, one being the sei^fing by 
the police of the prisoners* instructions 
to their counsel ! This is not justice. 

^ Cates of Kidnapping and Abduction. 

Cases of abduction and kidnapping are 
getting very frec^uent in Calcutta and the 
mofiussil. The girls or women are ab^ 
ducted or kidnapped for immoral pur- 
poses. One of the methods adopted by 
the kidnappers is to represent to the girl 
that her father or mother or other near 
and dear relative is seriously ill and wants 
to sec her, and these pseudo-friends would 
take her to her relative. This trick would 
not succeed at all, or would succeed less 
frequently if our girls and women were 
educated. They would then expect a 
letter, telling them of the illness. Even 
after abduction, they would, if educated, 
be sure to find some means of informing 
some relative or friend of their miserable 
condition, and could thus be move easily 
rescued than now. This is one of the 
thousand reasons why women ought to be 
,, educated. The total or comparative seclu- 
^sioh in which, on account of the custom 
of the country, women arc obliged to live, 
deprive them of all presence of mind and 
courage when they find themselves in a 
strange place and among unfriendly per- 
sons and in unfamiliar surroundings. 
Women used to move about freely would 
not be quite at sea in this waj when ab- 
ducted. 

One of the most painful and disgraceful 
facts, and one which makes us ashamed of 
Bengali society, is that when a girl or 
woman is kidnapped or abducted against 
her will, her relatives, even when convinced 
of her innocence, gcrerally discard her for 
fear of social ostracism. This is cowardly, 
inhuman and unrighteous. It is not in 
accordance with Shastric injunctions. 
What heightens * our shame and indigna- 
tion is that the brutes, generally well-to- 
do and even “educated**, for whose plea- 
: sure women are stolen, though known to 
be scoundrels, are well received in society, 
whilst their victims either commit suicide 
or arc compelled to lead a life of shame ; 
sometimes a few fortunately find shelter in 
some “home,” generally one maintained 
by Christians. 

. In a recent case, the abducting women, 
who, we arc glad to say, have obtained 


their deserts , once belonged to a very res- 
pectable family. Oftc was the wife (now a 
widow) and the other a daughter oi per- 
haps tlic most prominent disciple of a well- 
known religious revivalist. These women 
had fallen from virtue cand had been plying 
the trade of procuresses. Their house in 
Calcutta was frequented by many fashion- 
able lawyers and others. The husband and 
father of mother and daughter owned a 
large book-shop, had founded a school, 
was an author, and had left a moderate 
fortune for the family. The fall of these 
women was not due to poverty, 

* The great disproportion in the mim- 
bers of men and women in Calcutta, the 
absence of family life for thousands upon 
thousands of both men and women, and 
other circumstances, have combined to 
make Calcutta a sink of vice. But the evil 
exists in small towns also. Its eradica- 
tion is one of the most serious of problems. 

Votes for Women and War. 

In this note wc do not speak of this or 
any other particular war, but of war in 
general. 

War causes the greatest misery to wo- 
men. Not only arc many of them widowed, 
orphaned, deprived of son or brother or 
other dear one, but the lives of many are 
shattered by the greatest tragedy that can 
come to women. They become the victims 
of the cowardly and btutal lust of beasts 
in human form. This happens in all wars. 
Take an example. In an appeal for funds 
for Polish relief signed by Paderewski and 
Ex- President Taft, the following descrip- 
tion of conditions in Poland is given (we 
quote only a portion) 

"More than 100,000 young girls of Poland have 
had their lives shattered by the greatest tragedy that 
can come to a woman. Victims of the conquering 
and retiring armies that have incessantly swept over 
Poland since the beginning of the war, these unfor- 
tunate young mothers, whose babies have died for 
want of food, clothing, and shelter, find themselves 
outcasts— helpless, alone, having known of mater- 
nity nothing but the sorrow." Quoted in "The 
Choice Before Us" by G. L. Dickinson, p. 20. 

While some armies arc more brutal than 
others, the treatment of women by no 
conquering or retreating armjr can be 
generally said to be angelic or chivalrous. 

Another horrible and loathesome ac- 
companiment of war which is a mark of 
the degradation of woman is the open 
brothel. The Nation ol London (March 
9, 1918) quotes the following from “The 
Shield’* of last December : 
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"The war has brouj^hl two new evils : the habi- 
tuating of thousands of yoiMii^ lueii who otherwise 
would have been in good surroundings to the lowest 
forms of momentary seNual indulgence ; and the 
recourse to prostitution by thousands of married 
men of all classes who arc away from their families/’ 

and observes : 

**We do not doubt that the same two evils are. 
found in all countries engaged in this w^ar, as they 
have been found in every war. They are but two 
out of the hideous variety of evils inseparable from 
all war, but iu themselves they arc enough to throw 
a heavy load on any soldier or politician who seeks 
to prolong this or any other war for one day 
beyond its possible limitation.” 

It niaj be presumed that in whatever 
country women obtain the franchise, they 
will use it to put an end to their degrada- 
tion by drink and vice. In the United 
States women have helped to prevent the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in many states by legislation. En- 
franchised women will undoubtedly try 
their best to make war less freciucnt 
in future and ultimately remove from 
the earth this relic of savagery. This is 
one of the reasoutf why we are in favour 
of womeu obtaining political power. 

How Government Spends Our Money- 

The “Statist/* says India, completes a 
survey of the financial position in India, 
as revealed by the budget figures, as 
follows : 

The only provis'KJU made for educaliun is disgrace- 
fully iusuthcicDt. India is doing well at present, and 
the opportunity ought to be taken to raise the 
intelligence of the people. We regret very much that 
little more than .e400,000 is allocated to irrigation, 
and that the expenditure on railways will not reach 
41 i millions sterling. The great needs of India are, 
Hrst, education ; second, sanitation ; third, irriga- 
tion ; and fourth, railway construction. And the 
Government, even at a time like the prescst, is so 
niggardly that it contents itself with an increase 
of 1200,000 per annum fur primary education. . . . 
It is lamentable. But we hope that, as public opinion 
gains more and more influence in the councils of the 
Governinenl, ibis kind of parsimonious manageincnt 
will be dropped. We note with satisfaction— and it 
reflects more seriously upon the remissness of the 
Indian Government— that the long scries of good 
monsoons. . . . have undoubtedly stimulated enter- 

g risc If we could only stimulate the Indian 

ovemment to help the people, what a blessing it 
would be. 

Lord Ronaldfhay’s Three Reasons. 

At the Bengal War Conference which 
met at Government House, Calcutta, on 
May 2, Lord Koualdshay gave three 
reasons “why a continuance of political 
agitation at the present moment is likely 
to be gravely injurious not only to the 


cause of the British Empire with which 
the cause of India is in.separably bound 
up, but also to the cause of political reform 
in India itself.” His first reason was : 

We have always been slow as a people, as in 
Great Britain and India, to realise how closely the 
rnemy keeps bis eye upon us, how quick he is to 
note our actions, indeed our very words, and what 
a difl'ercnce it makes to his own morale whether he 
sees arrayed against him the serried ranks of a 
united people or whether be detects or thinks he 
detects in this part of the Empire or in that some 
note of dissension, some indication of lack of unity 
of purpose (hear, hear and applause). 1 do not think 
you have ever suflicieotly realised what the moral 
eflect upon the people of the German Empire or what, 
shall I say, upon the Government of the German 
Iwnpire,— for the people of the German Empire 
arc nut allowed to know much, it is not 
considered good for them,— we have seldom realised 
suflicieuily what a moral eflccL it has upon the 
GuverumeuL of the Gcrnuiu Enipirc to know that 
uutiJ the menace with which they arc threatening 
the world is finally put under, the whole of the 
people, the vast people, of the British Empire, will 
throw all diflereuces, all internal disputes aside 
until victory has beeu finally achieved. 

It is not our purpose to examine the 
soundness or tinsoundness of this “first 
reason.” Wh'it we say is that it must 
hold good in the United Kingdom as well 
as in India,— in fact, more so in the former 
than in the latter, as Great Britain avid ^ 
Ireland are the principal partners of the 
British Empire, fiut wc find that Sir 
Edward Carson, a statesman of cabinet 
rank, has been mustering his forces to 
resist the granting of Home Rule to 
Ireland, and the Irish Nationalist Party 
with Mr. Dillon at their head have not 
ceased to trouble the British Government. 
In Great Britain itself neither political 
controversy nor controversy of any other 
land has ever been at a standstill during 
the war. Bills of various kinds have 
become law after full discussion. General 
Maurice's letter gave rise to a heated 
controversy which might have resulted in 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues goiug 
out of power. Pacifists have not been 
gagged, nor the labouring classes. Some 
people have openly deelared themselves in 
favour of negotiating for peace with Ger- 
many even at this stage. The recent Man 
Power Bill gave rise to a heated discus- 
sion, and, though passed, it has not been 
and will not be enforced in Ireland, because 
of Irish opposition. There is every likeli- 
hood of there being a general election next 
autumn, with the usual display of party 
feeling. If all these, notes of dissension, 
these internal disputes, and indications of 
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a lack of uaity of purpose at the scat of 
the Empire have not encouraged Germany, 
the very ineffective and mild agitation 
which we have intermittently carried on is 
not likely to encourage her. Besides, our 
agitation has for its main object the ob- 
taining of self-government. Indian political 
bodies and political agitators have all de- 
clared themselves unanimously in favour 
of prosecuting the war with vigour. In 
Canada, Quebec has been actively against 
conscription. Has that encouraged Germany 
very much ? In any case, liefore our words 
of whispering humbleness are sought to be 
silenced, would it not have been proper to 
still the lion’s roars in Great Britain and 
Ireland and Canada ? Or, rather, we 
ought to say, if the mouths of any section 
of the white self-governing peoples of the 
Empire arc sought to be stopped, the 
nieans^ adopted is to give them what they 
want. In India that is not the way of the 
bureaucrat. He only threatens or ser- 
monises, and will not or has not the 
power to make even a definite promise to 
give us even a part of what we want. 

Ilis Excellency’s second reason was : 

^ ‘Nobody al this time of day c'ln have any doubt as 
to wheat the objects of the German Empire are. 
This war is not a dispute between Germany and 
Austria on the one hand and France and Great Britain 
on the oil cr. It is a far greater thiiiy; than that It 
is a war in which the foundations of civilization are 
themselves at stake and that being so this war is as 
much a vital matter for India as it is for Great 
Britain or of France or America or Italy or Japan or 
or any other great country. Let me suggest to your 
minds a possibility. If the Kaiser c line to Calcutta 
wh.it would all the talk of freedom of the individual, of 
the liberty of the subject, of the right of this people or 
that people to self-detei mi nation, of this ('onstitutioaal 
reform or that constitutional reform,-— what would ’^be 
the value of all such talk if the Kaiser came to 
Calcutta ? Well, I need not enlarge upon th.at. 1 
think everybody rralises tiiat Germany is out for 
imposing by force her iron will upon the other peop’e 
of the world and if anybody has any doubt as to 
what the character of (lerman rule is likely to be let 
him turn his eye to the German colonies in Africa, 
let him turn his eye to Kussia at the present time, 
let him turn his eye to any territory of which Germany 
is now in occupation and there will be very little 
roorn left for doubt in his mind as to what (jerman 
dominion in India would be. 

*Oar comments on this second reason 
will require brief preface. It is freedom 
which Indians desire, not a change of 
masters. Different Indian political parties 
want varying degrees or extents of free- 
dom according to their temperament, in- 
formation, political experience, &c. ; but 


no party wants merely to have new 
masters. The vast majority want to 
remain within the British Empire with 
Indic'i as an equal partner. Even if the 
Germans, instead of being uncivilized, cruel 
and domineering, had been more civilized, 
tender-bcarted , and fond ot fraternising 
with subject races than even the British 
people a¥e known all over the world to be, 
we should not have desired a change of 
masters. For great oppression is at first 
inevitable in newly occupied territories. 
There was such oppression when the East 
India Company gradually became masters 
of this countrj'. 

Now for the reason. 

People wlio liave most, have most 
reason to be afraid of robbers. People who 
arc most free have reason to be most afraid 
of the Teutonic robbers of freedom. We are 
afraid of a German invasion. But our fear 
is somewhat different from the fear of 
the English people when they apprehend a 
German invasion of England, because w-c 
are not a free people, not at least as free as 
the British people, being far less free. We 
are afraid of inhuman oppression, but wc 
do not apprehend loss of independence or 
freedom, because nobody fears to lose that 
which he does not possess. We have some 
freedom, but it is far far less than that of 
Englishmen ; and, of course, we are afraid 
of losing the little we have. That is the 
extent of our fear so far as liberty is con- 
cerned. Had wc been free, or had we en- 
joyed even for a few years previous to the 
war the qualified Home Rule we want, our 
fears would have })cea much greater than 
they are. 

As for the German people imposing their 
iron will upon other peoples, we arc afraid 
of that, too. But here, too, our fear is 
somewhat different from that of the Eng- 
lish. In England it is the will of the Eng- 
lish people, or, at the worst, the will of a 
section of the English people, which pre- 
vails. In India, it is not the will of the 
Indian people which prevails, but it is the 
will of some British persons which pre- 
vails. Their will may be of gold or silver 
or brass or silk, unlike the iron will of 
Germany ; but still it is not the will of the 
people of India. 

As for the probability of the Kaiser 
coming to Calcutta, the map of the world 
shows that the Kaiser is not nearer to 
Calcutta than to London, and as questions 
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preprimtions against a German invasion 
of Euglund, ilie thing is probably not con- 
sidered impossible in England. In fact, 
places in England have been bombarded 
by sea and aiir, which has not yet been the 
case with India ; and if the Kaiser takes a 
mad and probably fatal fancy to fly over 
London, he may do so in a Gotha any 
day. All this shows that the black 
shadow of the Kaiser is not a greater 
menace to India than to Hritain. But still 
the people of the United Kingdom have 
been throughout the war up to the present 
hour talking of freedom of the individual 
and of the liberty of the subject (parti- 
cularly as aftected by DORA), of the right 
of this people or that people (particularly 
of the Irish people and of Ulster) to self- 
determination, and of this constitutional 
reform or that constitutional reform (C/.* 
the constitutional reforms effected by the 
latest and greatest Reform Act, passed 
this year, giving votes to 0,000,000 
women, and 2,000,000 other persons 
including marines and soldiers, creating 
new boroughs and giving the franchise to 
the new universities, and c/i also the im- 
pending constitutional reforms in Ireland). 
All this has not stood in the way of the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. India 
has known bloody invasions by Huns and 
others. Instead of trying to frighten us 
with the bogey of the Kaiser, Lord 
Ronaldshay might have encouraged us to 
emulate the example of the brave race to 
which he belongs, and who are, in spite of 
the existence of a Kaiser, courageously 
going on with their work, formulating and 
discussing even after-war schemes, as we 
have shown in this and previous issues. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
introduced and stated his third reason in 
the following words 

Now there is only one more reason which I would 
put before you as dispassionately as 1 can, for 1 have 
nu desire to say one word that is calculated to excite 
or to embitter controversy, but 1 do throw this out 
for your consideration. The British people have a 
temper of their own. .Some people call them a 
stubborn and a stillnecked race. They are 1 believe 
a fair and a just people. You can without difficulty 
reason with them, you can without difficulty excite 
their interest, excite their sympathy and above all 
you can excite their gratitude. But they are a people, 
believe me, who resent perhaps more deeply than any 
other people on this earth any suspicion that any- 
body is bent upon making any attempt to take 
advantage of them when their hacks are against the 
wall. (Applause). I don’t say for one moment that 
the people of this country have any such intention 
and any such desire, but 1 do suggest that it would be 


unwise by any thougliiless word at the present time 
to give ground to the people of Great Britain fo 
harbouriug any suspicion of that kind. 

We shall humbly follow his lordship’s 
example and shall not excite or embittei 
a controversy over his description of the 
character of the British people. Nor shall 
we say anything regarding the talk o 
anybody trying to exploit England’s 
difficulty, as wc have already said mud 
on the subject in our last number. 

It is not merely British nature but it is 
the nature of all men to “resent” “the suspi- 
cion that anybody is bent upon making 
any attempt to take advantage of them 
when their backs arc against the wall.” 
Hilt it would seem to lie also human 
nature as well as British nature that 
this resentment is boastfully talked of 
or finds expression when the “other 
party” is a weak party. For example, 
no British statesman has s[)oken to 
the Irish Nationalists and their friends 
President Wilson and the American people 
in the way that Lord Ronaldshay has 
spoken to us ; nor has any British states- 
man described to the working classes, 
particularly when they threatened to 
strike or actually struck, the stubborn find 
stiiT-necked and resentful nature of the 
ruling classes of Great Britain. 

Lord Ronaldshay probably knows that 
it is the logic of facts or world forces or 
the fact of the beggars being troublesome 
and sturdy beggars which induce in privi- 
leged classes ail over the world the disposi- 
tion to be yielding, not any peculiar and 
innate generous traits in their character. 

The British are undoubtedly a stubborn 
and stiffnecked race. But they have a 
modicum of good sense, too. They know 
when to yield. During the last debate 
on the Indian Cotton Duties in the House 
of Commons Mr. Bonar Law said : 

“This was the position in which they were placed. 
They knew there would be some trouble in Lanca- 
shire, though they did not anticipate it would be so 
great. But what they had to decide from the point 
oi view of the war was whether there was likely to 
be more trouble at home or in India. That was the 
question, and it was on that basis that they gave 
their vote.** (Mr. Dillon : “Where there is most 
trouble you give in ?’’) “That is another way of 
putting it (Laughter). Whatever did give trouble 
politically was a thing which, if itjzould be avoided, 
ought to be avoided.” 

We are aware, of coarse, that Mr. 
Law’s words were not meant for Indian 
ears, nor is his maxim meant for nse in 
India. 
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The question, “If the Kaiser came to 
Calcutta,—?” is certainly calculated to 
make us pause and reflect. But if he really 
came, it might be slightly inconvenient to 
the'iiresent rulers of India, too. So they 
should not talk as if we were to be the 
only losing party. 

Silence and Prosecution of the War. 

Though Government have not passed 
any law putting a stop to the discussion of 

E ublic questions and the ventilation ofpub- 
e grievances and aspirations in the press 
and on the platform, it is clear from what 
the official hierarchy have occasionally 
said that they think that if the press and 
and public speakers could be silenced, that 
would greatly help the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. The vigorous prosecution 
of the war implies the obtaining of numer- 
ous recruits for the army, of large contri- 
butions to the various war funds, and 
of big Subscriptions to the war loan. 
As no newspaper and no public speaker 
have written or spoken against re- 
cruiting, and contributing to war funds, 
&c., but, on the contrary, the press 
and the platform have been full of exhor- 
, tations to help in the prosecution of the 
“ war, w'C are unable to understand how 
silence can be more helpful. It may be 
said that what we say and write on any 
other topic than the war, prevents the 
attention of the public from being concen- 
trated on the war. But here a difficulty 
presents itself. The British community in 
India, official and non-official, have always 
professed to believe that the agitators in 
the press and on the platform are a small 
fraction of that microscopic minority call- 
ed educated Indians, who in their turn do 
not represent the people of India, do not 
know their views and wants, and have no 
influence over them. - How is it then pos* 
sible that what such a small, uninfluential 
and insignificant class write and say 
shbiald distract the attention of the vast 
population of India from the one thing 
needful ? 

However, if silence on our part can 
•'produce the wonderful effect which, it 
seems to be believed, it can produce, the 
experiment of silencing the press and pub- 
lic speakers is undoubtedly worth trying. 

Objectors may say that the United 
Kingdom and all the self-governing parts 
of the British Bmpirehave throughout the 
war remained as vocal as ever, and yet 
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recruits have flowed steadily into the 
arruy and the white soldiers^ of the Empire 
have fought with the greatest heroism ; 
what then is the harm in India also remain- 
ing vocal ? But these objectors 'do not 
know that India is India, and what holds 
good in any other part of the world does 
not hold good here. 

A Rumour about Presidency G>llege. 

It is said an attempt is being made to 
have the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
made over to private individuals, to make 
it a private institution. The educated 
public of Bengal can understand what that 
means. Circumstanced as the country is, 
though private institutions have a great 
part to play, which for want of funds and 
freedom they cannot at present play, State 
colleges also arc still greatly needed. No 
private or aided college can command the 
resources which a State college like the 
Presidency College can command. It 
ought to remain a State College in a very 
efficient condition as a model to excite the 
emulation of other colleges. High educa- 
tion cannot be made self-supporting if 
there is to be any striving after the ideal. 
And the ideal of education requires that 
the teacher should be free to teach in the 
way he thinks best. Private colleges de- 
pend for their existence on showing a high 
percentage of passes, often obtained by 
cramming. State colleges are under no 
such necessity, and can more freely follow 
ideal methods. The scheme of post- 
graduate studies introduced by the Uni- 
versity has already robbed the Presidency 
College of its former distinction and in- 
dependence ; if the attempts that we have 
heard of succeed, Bengal will lose the only 
State college which could have been made 
a model institution. How much the ideal 
of teaching requires to be insisted upon 
will appear from the fact that even in 
the university post-graduate classes teach- 
ing lias in many case degenerated into the 
dictation of notes. 

If any change be really contemplated, 
Bengal certainly has the right to know 
definitely what the schemers have in view 
and discuss it. 

Conscription and the Panjab. 

After the War Conference at Delhi, pro- 
vincial war conferences have been held in 
the provincial capitals. In the Delhi Con- 
ference it was agreed upon that for the 
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present conscription need not be thought 
of. Of all the provinces it was only in the 
Panjab that it was resolved in the provin- 
cial conference that conscription should, 
if necessary, be resorted to not only in 
that province but all over the country. 
We wonder what moral right that confer- 
ence had to pass such a resolution. Sir 
Miclucl O’Dwyer may be a very great 
ruler, but he does not represent either the 
Panjab or India. And the men who met 
together in the conference were not 
chosen either by the people of India or 
even of the Panjab, and had no mandate 
from the people to propose conscription 
on their behalf. Why then did they pose as 
if they were the chosen of the people ? In 
the Panjab itself, which has given the 
largest number of soldiers to the Indian 
army, disturbances connected with recruit- 
ing give indications which ought not to 
be neglected. 

Abuses connected with recruiting. 

From other parts of the country, too, 
particularly Sholapur in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of Madras, come detail- 
ed news of force and fraud having been 
used to obtain recruits. These should 
be thoroughly investigated, and, if untrue, 
contradicted in detail by Government. But 
if true, the ofienders should be punished, it 
is a truism that it is spirit which more 
than anything else makes the fighter. 
Therefore, voluntaryism should really be 
what it means. It should in no case be a 
mere name on the surface concealing com- 
pulsion within. 

The Panjab L. G. on Home Rule and 
Home Defence. 

Some officials are fond of uttering be- 
lated truisms as if these were their own ori- 
ginal discoveries. Sir Mich«'cl O’Dwycr’s 
ottservations on the inter-relation of Home 
Rule and Home Defence are not original, 
but he repeated them in Ambala. 

** There are doubtless araonpf you, ” he said, ** men 
with political aspirations who look forward to the 
goal of responsible government within the British 
Empire. But let me remind them that the goal is 
only to be reached if the great bulk of the people 
desire to attain it and strive towards it, and prove 
the genuineness of their desire and their fitness fur 
it by expressing th Mr willingness to accept the obliga- 
tions and sacrifices inseparable from it.' The fore- 
most of these, as 1 said at Lahore last week, is the 
obligation to defend our country from internal 
danger and external attack.” 

On this the Tnbune. rightly observes : 


So far as this means or implies that Home RuU - 
and Home Defence are ultimately inseperable, we aru 
in complete agreement with His Honour. It is theil 
consciousness of this truth that has led the painty of 
self-government in India for years to loudly and in- 
sistently demand facilities for military' tralningr 
Until recently their voice was the voice of one crying ' 
in the wilderness. Now that the justice and reasona- 
bleness of their plea has begun to be officially recog- 
nised it behoves the authorities not to speak or write 
as if th&» Home Rulers were anxious to shirk the res- 
ponsibilities which Home Rule involves, and as if they 
[the authorities] themselves had always been anxious 
to give the country both Home Rule and the privilege 
of Home Defence. 

Hungerstrikes Again. 

It was reported a few days ago that 
some of the detenus at Char Lawrence 
who had been thrown into prison had 
begun a hungers trike, and that the Ku tub- 
dia detenus who were to be tried for leav» 
ing the place without the permission of 
the authorities had also done the same i^ 
jail. Of the former no news have since 
transpired. The 17 Kutubdia men began 
their fast on the 24th May, and on the first 
day of their trial, they were found too 
weak to be brought to court. So the trial 
began in the jail, and they were carried to 
the improvised court- room there and laid on 
blankets on the floor. In addition to these 
two batches of hungerstrikers, it is nqw 
reported that the State prisoners confined 
without trial in the Alipore Central Jail 
under Regulation HI of 1S18 also began 
a hungerstrike on May 28. Men do not run 
the risk of death by starvation for the 
fun of the thing. All these detenus surely 
have some serious grievances. 

Purchase of Freedom without Paying 
its Price. 

TJjc Muhratta writes : 

Mr. A. Sui'yanarayaii Murti has published a letter 
in the columns of New India stating that Lord 
Pentland’s goveniineut prohibited the wives of the 
Government servants from signing the petition of 
Home Rule which was presented to Mr. Montagu. 
He quotes the order of the Madras Goverument which 
is worded as under : 

“Under G. 0. 91 of 1895, a Government servant is 
held responsible for any act done by his wife, which, 
if done by himself, would constitute breach of rules 
for the conduct of public servants.” 

It is pointed out that Lord Reay had permitted 
the wives of the Government servants to take part 
in piiliiical agitation. The order now quoted by the* 
Madras Government, he says, was however intended 
to cover coses involving criminal misconduct on the 
part of their employees, and he contends rightly that 
the action of the Government in straining the order 
to cover political conduct is wrong. We are of opi- 
nion that it is not only wrong but against the accep- 
ted principles of feminine liberty so much lauded to 
tb^kies ia England. The Indians are alway aocoicd 









